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PREFACE. 


Lr  Tiew  of  the  great  variety  of  subjects  introduced  Into  this  work,  and  the  almost 
impossitMlity  of  producing  a  publication  of  this  kind  without  errors  and  imperfections, 
it  is  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  that  it  is  laid  before  th^  public.  This  is  felt  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  when  the  author  considers  who  will  be  his  readers.  A  traveller  in  foreign 
places  may  make  statements  at  random,  in  order  to  finish  up  his  picture,  which  may 
pass  for  trath,  when  there  is  no  one  at  hand  who  is  able  to  correct  his  errors.  This^  publi- 
cation  will  come  before  persons  many  of  whom  have  better  means  of  information, 
and  more  knowledge  on  some  subjects  introduced,  than  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  the  author  of  this  work. 

Massachusetts  may  justly  claim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  states  of  this  Union. 
She  is  the  "  mother  state"  of  New  England,  and  the  birthplace  of  American  freedom. 
A  nobler  ancestry  no  people  ever  yet  possessed.  "  The  Puritans  (says  a  celebrated 
fixeign  writer,  in  no  wise  partial  to  them)  were  the  most  remarkable  body  of  men,  per- 
haps, which  the  world  has  ever  produced. — They  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived 
a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  inte- 
rests. Not  content  with  acknowledging  in  general  terms  an  overruling  providence, 
they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power 
nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection,  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to 
•enre  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected 
vith  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  homage 
of  the  soul. — On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down 
with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and 
ek)quent  in  a  more  sublime  language ; — nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand."  Let  those  who  sneer  at  such  an  ances- 
try go  beck  to  the  titled  robbers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  claim  affinity,  if  they  will, 
vith  those  Mobs  of  the  human  race,  who  fatten  on  the  sweat  and  blood  of  sufiiering 
bomanity. 

Travellers  who  have  heard  of  the  "cold  and  sterile  soil  of  New  England"  are  sur- 
prised on  finding  it  the  "  Garden  of  the  United  States."  On  every  hand  he  sees 
smiling  and  prosperous  villages,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  appearance  of  public 
and  private  happiness.  To  whatever  cause  blind  politicians  may  ascribe  this,  it  is 
because  "  the  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled."  Under  no  other  system  but  Christianity  doe* 
tnic  liberty  exist,  or  are  human  rights  properly  respected.  By  it,  the  existence  of 
man  is  invested  with  dignity  and  importance ;  by  this  levelling  and  exalting  system 
erery  human  being,  in  whatever  circumstances  of  degradation  he  may  be  placed, 
stands  on  an  equality  with  the  mightiest  potentate  of  earth,  and  to  his  fate  is  attached 
t  mysterious  and  inconceivable  importance. 


iV  PREFACE. 

To  the  various  gentlemen,  throngfaout  the  commonwealth;  who  have  ftimlshed  Infor- 
mation  for  the  work,  the  anthor  would  here  return  his  grateful  acknowledgments, 
particularly  to  the  venerable  T.  M.  Harris,  D.  D.,  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society, 
and  to  Maturin  L.  Fisher,  Esq.,  formerly  librarian,  and  also  to  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq., 
the  present  librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  for  their  readiness  to  afford 
every  iiunlity  in  their  power  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  work.  The  statements 
respecting  the  business  done  in  each  town  were  copied  from  the  "  Statistical  Tables," 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  With  regard  to  the  title,  it  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  volumes  published  by  the  Historical  Society,  it  was,  at  first,  not  thought 
advisable  to  adopt  the  one  now  selected ;  upon  further  reflection,  however,  as  the  work 
could  not,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  History  of  Massachusetts,  but  is  properly  a  co/- 
lectioK  of  materials ;  and  as  the  title  is  in  fact  different  from  the  volumes  above  men. 
uoned,  it  is  believed  that  no  just  grounds  of  complaint  are  given  by  adopting  the  present 
title  of  the  book. 

In  giving  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  several  towns,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
by  some,  that  an  undue  prominence  is  given  to  the  Congregational  denomination.  In 
reference  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  they  are  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  most 
numerous,  denomination  in  the  commonwealth ;  that  almost  all  the  town  histories 
which  have  appeared  have  been  written  by  clergjrmen  of  that  order ;  and  of  course  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  religious  history  of  their  own  denomination  would  receive  their 
first  attention.  In  this  publication,  impartiality  has  been  attempted ;  and  whenever 
authentic  accounts  of  other  denominations  have  been  obtained  they  have  been 
inserted.  Owing  to  prescribed  limits,  there  has  been  an  absolute  necessity  of  being 
brief  on  many  subjects  of  importance :  many  things  have  been  omitted  which  it  was 
desirable  to  have  inserted.  There  are  materials  enough  to  have  extended  this  publi- 
cation far  beyond  its  present  limits ;  but  to  have  extended  it  to  more  thjan  one  volume 
would  have  rendered  it  too  expensive  for  general  circulation. 

The  drawings  for  the  numerous  engravings  interspersed  throughout  the  book  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  author  of  this  work.  Before  deciding 
upon  the  correctness  of  these  representations,  he  wishes  his  readers  to  remember  that 
the  appearance  of  any  place  will  vary  considerably  as  it  is  viewed  from  different 
points :  thus  a  north  view  will  appear  quite  different  from  one  taken  at  the  s(mth.  A 
person  not  being  used  to  see  a  place  from  the  point  from  which  the  drawing  is  made, 
it  may  not  at  the  first  sight  be  readily  recognised.  Before  any  view  is  condemned  as 
being  incorrect,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  to  stand  on 
the  place  from  whence  the  drawing  was  made. 

In  giving  notices  of  distinguished  individuals,  a  limited  number  only  could  be 
inserted.  In  some  instances  the  information  respecting  some  towns  may  have  been 
defective.  The  history  of  some  important  towns  may  apparently  not  have  received 
that  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  is  owing  to  two  principal  reasons:  one 
is  the  failure  to  obtain  the  desired  information  after  the  attempt  was  made ;  the  other 
is  the  ffict,  that  of  some  important  places  but  little  can  be  said  which  would  be  of  general 
interest.  Amid  such  a  number  of  names,  dates,  &c.,  it  is  probable  some  mistakes 
may  have  occurred.  A  certain  writer  defines  all  history  to  be  merely  "  an  approxima^ 
tion  towards  truth."  Though  this  humiliating  statement  cannot  be  fully  allowed,  yet, 
when  the  imperfection  of  every  thing  human  is  considered,  it  caimot  be  denied  but 
that  it  may  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 

April,  1839.  ^'  ^'  ^' 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


OUTLINE    HISTORY. 

Massachusetts,*  the  oldest  of  the  New  England  states,  and 
the  first  in  population  and  resources,  was  first  permanently  setUed 
by  Europeans  at  Plymouth,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  civilized  people  who  visited 
the  territory  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  were  the 
Norwegians,  who  emigrated  from  Iceland,  and  formed  a  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  A.  D.  986.  From  this  place,  in  A.  D. 
1000,  a  ship,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men,  proceedled  southward 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  From  the  accoimt  of  their  voyage, 
which  is  still  preserved,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  they  saifea 
as  far  south  as  Narragansett  bay,  near  the  head  of  which  it  is 
supposed  they  passed  the  winter.  It  also  appears  that  after  this 
period  they  made  other  voyages  along  the  coast,  and  even  attempted 
settlements,  of  the  fate  of  which  we  have  no  information. 

About  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  EngUsh  sovereigns  maintained  a  despotic  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  their  subjects.  All  who  dissented  from  the  national 
creed  established  by  law  were  persecuted  with  great  rigor.  The 
avowed  maxim  in  that  a^,  adopted  by  religious  as  well  as  political 
nilers,  was,  that  uniformity  in  religion  was  essential  to  the  peace 
of  society ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
sovereign  to  maintain  it  in  his  dominions,  by  the  force  of  law  and 
punbhment 

hi  1602,  a  number  of  religious  people  in  the  north  of  England, 
called  PurUatis^  (so  called  from  their  efforts  to  preserve  purity  in 
divine  worship,)  were  so  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religious 
sentiments,  that  they  were  compelled  to  take  measures  to  find 
l^fuge  in  a  foreign  land.  A  httle  band  of  these  brethren  entered 
into  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  other  "to  walk  with  God  and  one 
another,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of  God,  according  to  ^ 
fl^  primitive  pattern,"  whatever  it  might  cost  them.  A  nmm)er  * 
of  ministers  entered  into  this  association,  among  whom  wa»  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning. 

^*  Robinson,  and  as  many  of  his  congregation  as  found  it  in 

*  Tlus  word  was  the  name  for  an  Indian  tribe  who  lived  around  the  ricinitjr  of 
*W8ichi|8ctt8  Bay.    The  word  MassachuseUs,  according  to  Roger  Williams,  signifies, 
m  the  Indian  language,  Blue-HUU. 
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their  power,  left  England  in  the  years  1607  and  1608,  settled  in 
Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  from  whence,  in  1609,  they  removed  to 
Leyden.  Here  they  Uved  in  great  friendship  among  themselves 
and  their  neighbors,  until  they  removed  to  New  l&igland.  As 
early  as  1617,  Mr.  Robinson's  people  meditated  a  removal  to 
America.  The  reasons  of  their  removal  were,  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  their  youth,  which  were  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by 
the  dissolute  manners  of  their  neighbors,  the  Dutch ;  the  desire  oi 
perpetuating  a  church  which  they  believed  to  be  constituted  after 
the  simple  and  pure  model  of  the  primitive  church  of  Christ;  and 
u  zeal  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  the  regions  of  the  new  world. 

These  reasons  having  been  duly  considered  by  the  qhurch,  after 
seeking  divine  direction  by  humiliation  and  prayer,  they  agreed  to 
come  over  to  America,  and  settle  in  a  distinct  body,  under  the 
general  government  of  Virginia.  *  They  also  agreed  that  their 
pastor,  Mr.  Robinson,  should  remain  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
church,  whether  they  chose  to  remain  at  Leyden,  or  to  come  over 
to  America.  In  1617  they  sent  Mr.  Robert  Cushman  and  Mr. 
John  Carver  to  England,  to  treat  with  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
ascertain  whether  3ie  king  would  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience, 
if  they  removed  to  their  territory.  The  Virginia  Company  were 
very  desirous  to  have  them  settle  within  the  limits  of  their  patent; 
the  king,  however,  would  grant  no  public  recognition  of  reUgious 
liberty,  but  promised  that  if  they  behaved  peaceably  he  would 
not  molest  them  on  account  of  their  religious  sentiments.  In 
FeJbruary,  1619,  Mr.  Cushman  and  Mr.  Bradford  were  sent  to 
England,  where,  after  a  long  attendance,  they  obtained  of  the 
Virginia  Company  a  patent  of  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia.  This 
patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  John .  Wincob,  a  religious 
gentleman  hi  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  who  intended 
to  accompany  them,  but  was  providentially  detained.  This  patent 
therefore  was  never  used,  but  carried,  however,  to  Leyden,  with 
proposals  from  Mr.  Weston,  and  several  other  respectable  mer- 
chants and  friends,  for  their  consideration,  with  a  request  that 
immediate  preparations  should  be  made  for  their  voyage. 

After  a  day  of  solfemn  prayer,  in  accordance  with  their  custom 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  important  concerns,  the  congregation 
of  Mr.  Robinson  concluded  to  remove  to  America.  As  it  was  not 
convenient  for  all  of  them  to  go  at  once,  it  was  agreed  that  part  of 
their  number  should  go,  and  make  preparation  for  the  rest.  After 
due  consultation,  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Robinson  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  should  remain  at  Leyden.  The 
other  part,  with  Mr.  Brewster  for  their  elder  and  teacher,  agreed 
to  he  the  first  adventurers.  A  small  ship,  of  about  sixty  tons, 
called  the  Speedwell,  was  now  purchased  and  fitted  out  in  Holland; 
another  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  called  the  May- 
JloweTj  was  hired  at  London.  "  All  other  matters  being  prepared, 
a  large  concourse  of  friends  from  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  acconi- 
pani^  the  adventurers  to  the  ship,  which  lay  at  Delft  Haven ;  and 
the  night  preceding  their  embarkation  was  spent  in  tearful  prayers, 
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and  in  the  most  tender  and  friendly  interconrse.  The  next  day 
fail  wind  invited  their  departure.  The  parting  scene  is  more 
easily  felt  than  described.  Their  mutuiu  good  wishes,  their 
affectionate  and  cordial  embraces,  and  other  endearing  expressions 
of  christian  love  and  friendship,  drew  tears  even  from  the  stran- 
gers who  beheld  the  scene.  Yi^ien  the  time  arrived  that  they  must 
part,  they  all,  with  their  beloved  pastor,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
with  eyes,  and  hands,  and  hearts  lifted  to  Heaven,  fervently  com- 
mended dieir  adventuring  brethren  to  the  Lord  and  his  blessing. 
Hius,  after  mutual  embraces,  accompanied  with  many  tears,  they 
bid  a  long,  and  many  of  them  a  last,  farewell." 

Having  a  fair  wind,  they  arrived  at  Southampton  about  the  2d 
of  July,  and  found  that  the  Mayflower  had  arrived  at  that  place 
from  London,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  embarka^ 
tion.  They  divided  themselves  into  two  companies,  one  for  each 
ship,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  captains,  each  company 
chose  a  coventor,  and  two  or  three  assistants,  to  preserve  order 
and  distribute  provisions.  They  sailed  from  Southampton  on  the 
6th  of  August  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  the  smallest 
ship  proved  so  leaky,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  and  refit. 
On  the  21st  of  August,  they  sailed  again,  and  proceeded  about  one 
hundred  leagues,  when  they  were  obliged  to  return  again,  when  the 
smaller  ship  was  left  behind  as  unfiit  for  service.  Leaving  a  pan 
of  the  company  which  had  embarked  in  the  smaller  vessel,  the 
remainder  went  on  board  of  the  Mayflower.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, they  set  sail  from  Plymouth.  After  a  boisterous  passage, 
they  arrived  at  Cape  Cod  on  the  9Ai  of  November,  and  the  next 
day  they  anchored  in  the  harbor  which  is  formed  by  the  hook  of 
the  cape.  This  however  was  not  the  place  of  their  des;tination,; 
neither  was  it  within  the  limits  of  their  patent  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  have  been  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson  river ;  but  it 
appears  the  Dutch,  intending  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  their  own, 
secretly  hired  the  master  c^  tibe  ship  to  contrive  delays  in  England, 
and  then  to  conduct  them  to  these  northern  coasts,  and  there,  under 
the  pretence  of  shoals  and  winter,  to  discourage  them  in  venturing 
to  the  place  of  their  destinatk>n. 

Finding  that  they  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and' 
consequently  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
they  concluded  it  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  government  far 
themselves.  Accordingly,  before  landing,  having  devoutly  given 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  safe  arrival,  they  formed  them* 
selves  into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  contract,  U>  which  they  all 
subscribed,  and  Mr.  John  Carver  was  unanimously  chosen  their  go- 
vernor for  the  first  year.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  contract, 
with  the  names  of  the  signers,  the  number  m  their  families,  &c. 

''  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.    We  whose  names  are  under  written,  the  loyal  sub* 

C of  our  dread  sovereign  Lord  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
ze  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  having  tmdertaken,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  advancement  of  the  christian  faith  and  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  » 
voyage  to  phuit  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents» 
solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  andcooi^ 
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iMne  oonalTes  together  into  a  ciTil  body  politic,  fiir  our  better  ordering  and  prestnra- 
iion,  and  ftutherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  virtne  hereof  do  enact,  constitote, 
and  firame  such  just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offlces. 
fnm.  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thoof^t  most  meet  and  cGOTenient  for  the  general  good 
of  the  ookmj,  onto  which  we  promise  all  due  subjection  and  obedience.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  day  of 
Kovember,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord  King  James  of  England, 
France  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  fiity-fimrth,  Anno  Domiiii 
1620/' 
lliis  compact  was  subscribed  in  the  following  order  by 


No.  faiFluiiilj. 


Mr.  John  Carver,!  8 

Mr*  William  Bradford,!  2 
Mr.  Edward  Winslow,t  5 
Mr.  William  Brewster,t  6 
Mr.  Isaac  Allerton,t  6 

Capt.  Miles  Standish,t  2 
JohnAlden,  1 

Mr.  Samuel  Fuller,  2 

*Mr.  Christopher  Mar- 
tin,! 4 

*  Mr.  William  MnUins,t  5 

•  Mr.  Waiiam  White,t  5 
(Besides  a  son  bom  in 

Cape  Cod  harbor,  and 
named  Peregrine) 
Mr.  Bichard  Warren,       1 


No.  in  Familj. 
John  Rowland,  (of  Car- 
ver's family,) 

Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,!  8 

*  Edward  TiUy,t  4 

*  John  TiUy,t  3 
Francis  Cook,  2 

*  Thomas  Rogers,  2 

*  Thomas  Tinker,!  3 

*  John  Ridgdale,!  2 

*  Edward  Fuller,!  3 

*  John  Turner,  3 
Francis  Eaton,!  3 

*  James  Chilton,!  3 
'^  John  Crackston,  2 
John  Billington,!  4 

*  Moees  Fletcher,  1 


Na  in  Famfljr. 

•  John  Goodman,  1 

•  Degory  Priest,  1 

*  Thomas  Willikmsy         1 
Gilbert  Winslow,  1 

*  Edward  Margeson,        1 
Peter  Brown,  1 

*  Richard  Britterige,         1 
George  Soule,  (of  Edward 

Winslow's  family) 

•  Richard  Clarke,  1 
Richard  Gardiner,             1 

•  John  Allerton,  1 

*  Thomas  English,  1 
Edward  Dotey,  Edward 

Leister,  (both  of  Ste- 
phen Hoptdni*  fomily.) 


This  brief,  and  comnrehensive,  and  simple  instrument  established  a  most  important 
principle,  a  principle  wliich  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  democratic  institutions  of  iUne* 
riea,  tnd  is  the  basis  of  the  republic  j  and,  however  it  may  be  expanded  and  oomj^i- 
Cated  in  our  various  constitutions,  however  unequally  power  mav  oe  distinguished  in 
the  different  branches  of  our  various  governments,  has  imparted  to  each  its  strongest 
and  most  striking  characteristic. 

Many  philosophers  have  since  appeared,  who  have,  in  labored  treatises,  endeavored 
to  prove  the  doctrine,  that  Uie  rignts  of  man  are  inalienable,  and  nations  have  bled 
to  defend  and  enforce  them,  yet  in  this  dark  age,  the  age  of  despotism  and  supersti- 
tion, when  no  tongue  dared  to  assert,  and  no  pen  to  write,  this  bold  and  novel  doctrine, 
which  was  then  as  much  at  defiance  with  common  opinion  as  with  actual  power,  of 
which  the  monarch  was  then  held  to  be  the  sole  fountain,  and  the  theory  was  univer- 
sal, that  all  popular  rights  were  granted  by  the  crown, — in  this  remote  wilderness, 
amongst  a  smaU  and  unknown  band  of  wandering  outcasts,  the  principle  ih^t  the  mU 
tftike  mMrUff  of  iki  people  thaU  govern,  was  first  conceived,  and  was  first  praoticaUy 
ezemplined. 

The  pilgrims,  from  their  notions  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces, and  that  pure  moral  feeling  which  is  the  offspring  of  true  religion,  discovered  a 
tmth  in  the  science  of  government  which  had  been  concealed  for  ages.  On  the 
bleak  shore  of  a  barren  wilderness,  in  the  midst  of  desolation,  with  the  blast  of  winter 
bowling  around  them,  and  surrounded  with  dangers  in  their  most  awful  and  appall- 
ing forms,  the  pilgrims  of  Leyden  laid  the  foundation  of  American  liberty. — BayKet, 
wd.  i.  p.  29. 

Government  being  thus  established,  their  next  object  was  to  find 
a  convenient  place  tor  a  settlement  On  the  same  day  sixteen  men, 
well  armed,  with  a  few  others,  were  sent  on  shore  to  fetch  wood 
and  make  discoveries.  They  returned  at  night  without  havmg 
found  any  person  or  habitation.  On  the  15th  of  November,  Miles 
Standish,  and  sixteen  armed  men,  in  searching  for  a  place  for  set- 
tlement, saw  five  or  six  Indians,  whom  they  followed  for  several 

f  Those  with  this  mark  brought  their  wives. 

*  Those  iriio  died  before  the  end  of  the  next  March  are  distinguished  by  an  aste- 
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miles,  until  night ;  but,  not  overtaking  them,  were  obliged  to  lodge 
in  the  woods.  The  next  day  they  d^overed  heaps,  one  of  which 
they  dng  open ;  bnt  finding  within  implements  of  war,  they  con- 
cluaed  Aese  were  Indian  graves.  In  aifferent  heaps  of  sand  they 
also  &und  baskets  of  com,  a  quantity  of  which  they  took  away, 
to  the  amount  of  about  ten  bushels.  This  was  a  fortimate  disco- 
very; it  gave  them  seed  for  a  future  harvest,  and  probably  saved 
the  in&nt  colcmy  from  famine,  They  made  diligent  inquiry  for 
the  owners  of  the  com,  whom  they  found,  and  afterwards  paid 
them  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Before  the  end  of  November, 
Peregrine  White^  the  son  of  William  and  Susanna  White,  was 
bom,  being  the  first  child  of  European  parents  bom  in  New 
England. 

G^  die  sixth  of  December,  the  shallop  was  sent  out  with  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  men.  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish, 
and  others,  and  eight  or  ten  seamen,  to  sail  around  the  bay  in 
search  of  a  place  for  a  settlement  The  next  day  the  company 
divided;  and  some  travelled  on  the  shore,  whilst  the  others  coasted 
in  the  shallop.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  those  on  the  shore 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  shot  their  arrows  at 
them;  they  however  instantly  fled  upon  the  discharge  of  the  mu»- 
kets  of  the  English.  On  the  night  of  the  ninth,  l^ing  Saturday, 
they  reached  a  small  island,  (since  called  Clark's  Island).  They 
reposed  themselves,  and  on  the  next  day  on  this  spot  they  kept 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  day  following,  December  11th,  O.  S., 
they  sounded  the  harbor,  and  found  it  '^fit  for  shipping."  A  part 
of  their  number  landed  and  went  some  distance  into  the  country. 
They  also  examinexi  the  land  near  the  shore,  and  found  it  had 
been  planted  with  Indian  com  two  6t  three  years  befi>re.  A  beau- 
tiful brook  was  near,  and  a  number  of  springs  of  pure  water;  and 
judging  this  to  be  a  good  place  for  a  settlement,  they  retumed  with 
the  welcome  intelligence  to  the  ship.  This  day  his  since  been 
considered  as  the  day  on  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth.  The  day  which  has  been  annually  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  this  momentous  event,  is  the  twenty- 
seeond  of  December,  N.  S.,  which  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  eleventh,  O.  S. 

On  Saturday  the  23d,  they  began  to  cut  timber  and  provide 
materials  for  building.  This  business  foimd  them  employment, 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  till  about  the  19th  of  Pebmary. 
The  whole  company,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  one  souls,  were 
divided  into  nineteen  families,  who  each  built  their  own  house  or 
hut ;  they  all,  however,  engaged  in  building  a  storehouse  twenty  feet 

auare  for  common  use.  From  the  time  of  their  arrival  on  the  coast, 
1  the  day  of  their  permanent  landing,  the  weather  was  often  stormy 
and  severe.  The  men  who  were  employed  in  exploring  the  coast, 
were  exposed  to  great  hardships  from  watchings  and  fastings,  wet 
and  cold.  During  the  month  of  December,  six  of  their  number 
died,  and  many  others  sickened  of  grievous  colds,  of  which  they 
never  recovered.    On  the  Lord^s  day,  December  31st,  they  attend- 
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ed  public  worship  for  the  first  time  on  shore,  and  named  the  place 
Pfymouth;  partly  because  the  harbor  was  so  named  by  Capt.. 
Smith,  who  visited  this  coast  in  1614,  and  partly  from  gratitude 
for  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  from  Christian  friends  at 
PlTOiouth,  the  last  port  in  England  which  they  had  left. 

The  colonists,  on  the  9th  of  January  1621,  proceeded  to  the 
erection  of  their  town,  which  they  built  in  two  rows  of  houses 
for  greater  security.  On  the  14th,  their  common  storehouse  took 
fire  from  a  spark  that  fell  on  its  thatched  roof,  and  was  entirely 
consumed;  but  providentially,  by  the  timely  exertions  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  contents  of  the  building,  so  necessary  for  their  support, 
were  preserved.  On  the  17th  of  February  they  met  for  settling 
miUtary  orders,  and  Miles  Standish  was  chosen  their  captaiiu 
The  settlers  sufiered  extremely  this  month  by  sickness  and  death, 
and  no  less  than  seventeen  of  their  number  died.  Their  sufferingiB 
were  much  increased  by  the  want  of  well  persons  to  take  care  of 
the  sick ;  there  being  at  one  time  no  more  than  six  or  seven  in 
tolerable  health.  In  March,  1621,  fifty-five  only  survived  of  the 
one  hundred  and  one  who  came  in  the  Mayflower. 

On  tfie  16th  of  March,  an  Indian  came  into  Plymouth  alone, 
and  surprised  the  inhabitants  by  calling  out  in  broken  EngUsh, 
"  Welcome^  Englishmen!  Welcome,  Englishmen  I  ^^  He  was  the 
fijrst  of  the  natives  who  visited  them ;  his  name  was  Samoset,  and 
^  was  a  Sagamore  who  had  come  from  Monhiggon,  (a  place  now  in 
the  limits  of  Maine,)  where  he  had  learned  something  of  the 
English  tongue  from  the  captains  of  the  fishing  vessels  who 
resorted  thither.  He  informed  the  Plymouth  people  that  the  place 
where  they  were  seated  was  called  by  the  Indians  PcUuxet;  that 
all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague  about  four 
years  since ;  and  that  there  was  neither  man,  woman  nor  child 
remaining.  No  natives,  therefore,  were  dispossessed  of  their  land 
to  make  room  for  the  English,  excepting  by  the  providence  of  God, 
before  their  arrival. 

Samoset  was  treated  with  hospitality  by  the  settlers,  and  was 
disposed  to  preserve  an  intercourse  with  them ;  and  on  his  tliird 
visit  brought  Squanto,  one  of  the  natives  who  had  been  basely 
carried  off  by  Capt.  Hunt  in  1614,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
England.  These  Indians  informed  the  English  that  Massasoit, 
the  greatest  king  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  was  near,  with  a  train 
of  sixty  men.  The  meeting  between  him  and  the  English  was 
conducted  with  considerable  formality  and  parade.  They  entered 
into  a  friendly  treaty,  wherein  they  agreed  to  avoid  injuries  on 
both  sides,  to  punish  offenders,  to  restore  stolen  goods,  to  assist 
each  other  in  all  justifiable  wars,  to  promote  peace  among  their  ' 
neighbors,  &c.  Massasoit  and  his  successors  for  fifty  years  invio- 
lably observed  this  treaty.  The  prudent  and  upright  conduct  of 
the  Plymouth  settlers  towards  their  neighbors,  the  Indians,  secured 
their  friendship  and  alliance.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1621,  no 
less  than  nine  sachems  declared  allegiance  to  king  James,  and 
Massasoit,  with  many  sachems  under  him,  subscribed  a  writing 
acknowledging  the  king  of  England  as  their  sovereign.  . 
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The  first  marriage  in  the  colony  was  solemnized  on  May  12th, 
1621,  between  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  and  Mrs.  Susanna  White. 
The  first  duel  in  New  England  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  June, 
between  two  servants,  both  of  whom  were  wounded.  For  this 
disgraceful  oflGBuce,  they  were  formally  tried  before  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  sentenced  to  have  "  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together, 
and  so  to  be  twenty-four  hours  without  meat  or  drink."  Such, 
however,  was  the  painfulness  of  their  situation,  and  their  piteous 
entreaties  to  be  released,  that,  upon  promise  of  better  behavior  in 
future,  they  were  soon  released  by  the  governor.     The  colonists 

Planted  twenty  acres  with  com,  of  which  they  had  a  good  crop, 
'hey  were  instructed  in  the  manner  of  planting  by  Squanto;  but 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  first  trial  with  English  grain,  by  reason, 
as  is  supposed,  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  bad  quality  of  the 
seed.  Governor  Carver  was  taken  sick  on  the  fifth  of  April,  while 
engaged  in  planting  corn,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  His  death  was 
greatly  lamented,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  humiUty,  and 
benevolence.  He  possessed  a  considerable  estate,  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  expended  for  the  good  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  his 
death,  Mr.  WilUam  Bradford  was  chosen  governor,  and  by  renewed 
elections  continued  in  office  for  several  years. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  king  James  signed  a  patent  incor- 
porating the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquises  of  Buckingham  and 
Hamilton,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  with  thirty-four  others,  and  their  successors,  styling 
them  "The  Council  established  at  Pljrmouth,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  for  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  New  Eng^ 
land  in  America."  To  this  council  he  granted  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica which  lies  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  This  patent  was  the  great  civil  basis  of  all  the 
grants  and  patents  by  which  New  England  was  afterwards  divided. 
The  Plymouth  Council  retained  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
crown  until  the  year  1635,  when  they  resigned  their  charter. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  council  had  made  several  grants  of 
land  to  adventurers  who  proposed  to  settle  in  New  Ekigland. 
They  granted  New  Hampshire  to  Capt.  John  Mason  in  1621 — the 
Province  of  Maine  to  Sir  R.  Gorges  in  1622 — ^and  Massadmsetts 
Bay  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five  others  in  1628. 

in  1622,  Mr.  Weston,  a  merchant  of  London,  having  procured 
for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  sent 
two  ships,  with  fifty  or  sixty  men,  at  his  own  charge,  to  settle  a 
plantation.  This  company  attempted  a  settlement  at  W  eymouth, 
but,  "being  a  set  of  rude,  profane  fellows,  regardless  of  justice, 

Coked  the  Indians  by  stealing  their  com,  and  other  abuses,  to 
me  their  enemies,  and  occasioned  much  trouble,  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  Plymouth  settlers."  The  Indians  soon  entered  into 
a  c<nispiracy  to  destroy  the  settlement,  which  they  would  have 
effected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  their  Plymouth 
friends. 
The  Plymouth  settlers  having  received  information  that  the 
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sachem  l^assasoit  was  sick  and  apparently  near  deaths  and  that  a 
Dutch  ship  was  driven  ashore  near  his  house,  the  goremor  sent 
Edward  Winslow  and  John  Hambden  to  visit  him,  and  speak  with 
the  Dutch.  Having  Hobamack  for  their  guide,  they  reached  the 
residence  of  Massasoit,  whom  they  found  extremely  ill,  but,  by  Ae 
timely  assistance  of  Mr.  Winslow,  he  recovered.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  this  journey  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Winslow. 

"  The  next  day,  (March  1623)  about  one  of  the  clock,  we  came  to  a  ferry  in  Con- 
batant's  country,  wnere,  upon  discharge  of  my  piece,  dirers  Indians  came  to  us,  from 
a  house  not  far  off.  There  they  told  us  that  Massassowat  was  dead,  and  that  day 
buried ;  and  that  the  Dutch  would  be  gone  before  we  could  get  thither,  bsring  hove 
off  their  ship  already.  This  news  struck  us  blank ;  but  especiaUy  Hobbomock,  who 
desired  we  might  return  with  all  speed.  I  told  him  I  wouldf  first  think  of  it,  consider-^ 
ing  now  that,  he  being  dead,  Conbatant  was  the  most  like  to  succeed  him,  and  that 
we  were  not  above  three  miles  from  Mattapuyst,  his  dwelling  place.  Although  he 
were  but  a  hollow-hearted  friend  toMrard  us,  I  thought  no  time  so  fit  as  this  to  enter 
into  more  frien^y*  terms  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  sachems  thereabout;  hoping, 
through  the  blessmg  of  God,  it  would  be  a  means,  in  that  unsettled  state,  to  settle 
their  affections  towards  us ;  and  though  it  were  somewhat  dangerous,  in  respect  of 
our  personal  safety,  because  myself  and  Hobbamock  had  been  employed  upon  a  ser* 
vice  against  him,  which  he  might  now  fitly  revenge ;  yet,  esteemmg  it  the  best 
means,  leaving  the  event  to  God  in  his  mercy,  I  resolved  to  put  it  in  practice,  if  mas- 
ter Hamden  and  Hobbamock  durst  attempt  it  with  me ;  whom  I  found  willing  to  that 
or  any  other  course  might  tend  to  the  general  good.    So  we  went  towaids  Mattapuyst. 

"In  the  way,  Hobbamock,  manifesting  a  troubled  spirit,  brake  forth  into  these 
speeches:  *Neen  rcomasu  SagimuSj  turn  womasu  SagimuSj  A^c.,-~My  loving  sachem, 
my  loving  sachem !  Many  Imve  I  known,  but  never  any  like  thee.'  And,  turning  to 
me,  he  said  whilst  I  lived  I  should  never  see  bis  like  amongst  the  Indians  \  saying 
he  was  no  liar ;  be  was  not  bloody  and  cruel,  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  pas- 
sion he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy  to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  oflWded  him ; 
ruled  by  reason  in  such  measure  as  he  would  not  scorn  the  advice  of  mean  men ; 
and  that  he  governed  his  men  better  with  few  strokes  than  others  did  with  many  ^ 
truly  loving  where  he  loved ;  yea,  he  feared  we  had  not  a  faithful  friend  left  among 
the  Indians ;  showing  how  he  ofttimes  restrained  their  malice,  dec;  continuing  a  long 
speech,  with  such  signs  of  lamentation  and  unfeigned  sorrow,  as  it  would  have  made 
tne  hardest  heart  relent. 

'<At  length  we  came  to  Mattapuyst,  and  went  to  the  sachtmo  comaeo,  for  so  they  caOed 
the  sachem's  place  though  they  call  an  ordinary  house  foiUo  ;  but  Conbatant,  the 
sachem,  was  not  at  home,  but  at  Puckanokick,  which  was  some  five  or  six  miles  off. 
The  ujua  sachem,  for  so  they  call  the  sachem's  wife,  gave  us  friendly  entertainment. 
Here  we  inquired  again  concerning  Massassowat :  they  thought  him  dead,  but  knew 
no  certainty.  Whereupon  I  hired  one  to  go,  with  all  expedition,  to  Puckanokick,  that 
we  might  know  the  certainty  thereof,  and  withal  to  acquaint  Conbatant  with  our  there 
being.  About  half  an  hour  before  sun-setting  the  messenger  returned^  and  told  us 
that  ne  was  not  yet  dead,  though  there  was  no  hope  we  should  find  him  hving.  Upon 
this  we  were  much  revived,  and  set  forward  with  all  speed,  though  it  was  late  wiuiiii 
night  ere  we  got  thither.  About  two  of  the  clock,  that  afternoon,  the  Dutchmen 
departed ;  so  that  in  that  respect  our  journey  was  frustrate. 

**  When  we  came  thither,  we  found  the  house  so  full  of  men,  as  we  could  scarce  get 
in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make  way  for  us.  There  were  they  in 
the  mid^  of  their  charms  Ux  him,  making  such  a  hellish  noise  as  it  distempered  us 
that  wei«  well,  and  therefore  unlike  to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six 
or  eight  women,  who  chafed  his  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When 
they  had  made  an  end  of  their  charming,  one  told  him  that  his  friends,  the  English, 
were  come  to  see  him.  Having  understanding  left,  but  his  sight  was  whoUy  gone, 
he  asked  who  was  come.  They  told  him  Winsnow,  for  they  cannot  pronounce  the 
letter  /,  but  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  thereof.  He  desired  to  speak  with  me.  When 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I  took. 
Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwardly.  Keen  Wmsnow  f  which  is  to  say.  Art  thou 
Winslow  ?  I  answered,  Ahhe,  that  is,  Yes.  Then  he  doubled  these  words :  Mattm 
nem  wondunet  namen,  Whunm  /  that  is  to  say,  O  Winslow,  I  shall  never  see  thee 
again. 
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'Thai  I  called  Hobtamock,  and  desired  him  to  tell  Massassowat,  that  the  govemar, 
hearing  c^  his  sickness,  was  sorry  for  the  same ;  and  though,  by  reason  of  many  busi- 
nesses, he  could  not  come  himself,  yet  he  sent  me  with  such  things  for  him  as  he 
ibottght  most  likely  to  do  him  good  in  this  extremity ;  and  whereof  if  he  pleased  to 
take,  I  wooid  presently  give  him  j  which  he  desired  j  and  having  a  confection  of  many 
comfortable  conserves,  on  the  point  of  my  knife,  I  gave  him  some,  which  I 
could  scarce  ^t  through  his  teeth.  When  it  was  dissolved  in  his  moutJb,  he 
fwaUowed  the  juice  of  it }  whereat  those  that  were  about  him  much  rejoiced,  saying 
he  had  not  swallowed  anything  in  two  days  before.  Then  I  desired  to  see  his  mouthy 
wMch  was  exceedingly  furred,  and  his  tongue  swelled  in  such  a  manner  as  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  eat  such  meat  as  they  had,  his  passage  being  stopped  up.  Then  I 
washed  his  mouth,  and  scraped  his  tongue,  and  got  abundance  of  corruption  out  of 
the  same.  After  which  I  gave  him  more  of  the  confection,  which  he  swallowed  with 
more  readiness.  Then  he  desired  to  druik.  I  dissolved  some  of  it  in  water,  and  gave 
him  thereof.    Within  half  an  hour  this  wrought  a  great  alteration  in  him,  in  the  eyes 

of  all  that  beheld  him.    Presently  after  his  sight  began  to  come  to  him Then 

I  gave  him  more,  and  told  him  of  a  mishap  we  had,  in  breaking  a  bottle  of  drink, 
which  the  governor  also  sent  him,  saying,  if  he  would  send  any  of  his  men  to 
Patuxet,  I  would  send  for  more  of  the  same :  also  for  chickens  to  make  him  brotlu 
and  for  other  things,  which  I  knew  were  gooa  for  him ;  and  would  stay  the  return  of 
his  messenger,  if  he  desired.  This  he  took  marvellous  kindly,  and  appointed  sontei 
who  were  ready  to  go  by  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ;  against  which  time  I  made 
ready  a  letter,  declaring  therein  our  good  success,  the  state  of  his  body,  dec.,  desiring 
to  send  such  things  as  I  sent  for,  and  such  physic  as  the  surgeon  durst  administer  to 
him. 

**  He  requested  me  that,  the  day  following,  I  would  take  my  piece,  and  kill  him  soma 
fowl,  and  make  him  some  English  pottage,  such  as  he  had  eaten  at  Plymouth ;  wfaieh 
I  promised.  After,  his  stomach  coming  to  him,  I  must  needs  make  him  some  without 
fowl,  before  I  went  abroad,  which  somewhat  troubled  me ;  but  being  I  must  do  some- 
what, I  caused  a  woman  to  bruise  some  com,  and  take  the  flour  from  it,  and  set  over 
the  grit,  or  broken  com,  in  a  pipkin,  for  they  have  earthen  pots  of  all  sizes.  When 
the  day  broke,  we  went  out,  it  being  now  March,  to  seek  herbs,  but  could  not  find  aay 
but  strawberry  leaves,  of  which  I  gathered  a  handful,  and  put  into  the  same :  and  be- 
cause I  had  nothing  to  relish  it,  I  went  forth  again,  uid  pulled  up  a  sassafras  root, 
and  sliced  a  piece  thoreof,  and  boiled  il^  till  it  had  a  good  relish,  and  then  took  it  out 
again.  The  broth  being  boiled,  I  strained  it  through  my  handkerchief,  and  gave  him 
at  least  a  pint,  which  he  drank,  and  liked  it  very  well.    After  this  his  sight  mended 

more  and  more ; and  he  took  some  rest ;  insomuch  as  we  with  admiration 

blessed  God  for  giving  his  blessing  to  such  raw  and  ignorant  means,  making  no 
doubt  of  his  recovery,  himself  and  all  of  them  acknowledging  us  the  instruments  of 
his  preservation.  ThaX  morning  he  caused  me  to  spend  in  going  from  one  to  another 
amongst  those  that  were  sick  in  the  town,  requesting  me  to  wash  their  mouths  also, 
and  give  to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  that  they  were  good 
kik.  This  pains  I  took  with  willingness,  though  it  were  much  offensive  to  me,  not 
being  accustomed  with  such  poisonous  savors. 

"  The  messengers  were  now  retumed,  but  finding  his  stomach  come  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  the  chickens  killed,  but  kept  them  for  breed.  Neither  durst  we  give  him 
any  physic,  which  was  then  sent,  because  his  body  was  so  much  altered  since  our 
instructions ;  neither  saw  we  any  need,  not  doubting  now  of  his  recovery,  if  he  were 
careful.  Many,  whilst  we  were  there,  came  to  see  him  ;  some,  by  their  report,  from 
a  place  not  less  than  a  hundred  miles.  Upon  this  his  recovery,  he  brake  forth  into 
these  speeches :  *  Now  I  see  the  English  are  my  friends  and  love  me ;  and  whilst  I  live, 
I  wiU  never  forget  this  kindness  they  have  showed  me.'  Whilst  we  were  there,  our 
entertainment  exceeded  all  other  strangers.'^ — Good  News  from  New  England, 

Massasoit,  gratefally  impressed  with  the  kind  offices  performed 
by  Winslow,  revealed  a  plot  of  the  Massachusett  Indians  against 
Weston's  people  at  Wessagusset,  and,  lest  the  English  at  Plymouth 
should  avenge  their  countrymen,  they  were  also  to  be  destroyed : 
and  he  advised  them  to  kill  the  conspirators,  as  the  only  means  of 
security.  The  governor,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was 
confirmed  by  other  evidences,  dispatched  Capt.  Standish  with 
cig^t  men,  in  order,  if  a  plot  should  be  discovered,  to  fall  on  the 
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conspirators.  Standish  sailed  to  the  Massachusetts,  where  the 
natives,  suspecting  his  design,  insulted  and  threatened  him. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  when  four  of  the  principal  conspirators 
were  in  a  room  with  about  the  same  number  oi  his  own  men, 
he  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing the  whole.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  execution  so  terrified 
the  other  natives,  who  had  intended  to  join  with  the  Massachusetts 
in  the  conspiracy,  that  they  forsook  their  houses  and  fled  to  swamps 
and  desert  places,  where  they  contracted  diseases  which  proved 
mortal  to  many  of  them,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  sachems. 

The  fame  oi  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  being  spread  in  the 
west  of  England,  Mr.  White,  a  celebrated  minister  of  Dorchester, 
in  1624,  excited  some  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  to  attempt 
another  settlement  in  New  England.  They  accordingly,  on  a 
common  stock,  sent  over  several  persons,  who  began  a  plantation 
at  Cape  Ann.  In  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Winslow,  agent  for  the 
colony,  arrived  in  the  ship  Charfty,  and,  together  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  clothing,  brought  a  bull  and  three  heifers,  which  were  the 
first  cattle  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  America.  At  the  close  of 
this  year  (1624)  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons,  who  lived  in  thirty-two  dwelling-houses. 
Their  stock  was  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  and  a  plenty  of  swine  and 
poultry.  Their  town  was  pallisadoed  about  half  a  mUe  in  compass. 
On  a  hill  in  the  town,  they  had  a  fort  well  built  of  wood,  and  a 
watch-tower.  This  year  they  freighted  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons. 

The  year  1626  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson.  He  died  at  Leyden,  in  March,  1626,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  truly  a  great  and  good  man,  and  highly 
esteem^.  After  his  death,  his  wife,  children,  and  most  of  his 
congregation,  came  and  joined  their  brethren,  the  colonists  at  Ply- 
mouth. In  1630,  when  the  plantation  consisted  of  about  three 
hundred  souls,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  William 
Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns.  This  patent  con- 
firmed their  title  to  a  tract  of  land  bounded  on  the  east  and  south 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  by  lines  drawn  west  from  the  rivulet 
Connohasset,  and  north  from  the  river  of  Narragansett,  which 
lines  meet  in  a  point,  comprehending  all  the  country  then  called 
Pokanokit.  In  the  same  patent  was  granted  a  large  tract  border- 
ing on  the  river  Kennebec,  (now  in  the  state  of  Maine,)  where 
they  carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  natives  for  furs.  This  patent 
passed  the  king's  hand,  but,  on  account  of  the  agents  of  the  colony 
mserting  a  clause  without  their  advice,  the  patent  was  never 
finished,  and  they  remained  without  a  charter  imtil  they  were 
incorporated  with  Massachusetts  in  1691  or  1692.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Plymouth  was  a  government  def(zctOy  and  considered  as  such 
by  king  Charles  in  his  letters  and  orders  which  were  sent  them  at 
various  times,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Massachusetts. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  Plymouth  Council  sealed  a 
patent  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five  others,  of  all  that  part  of 
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New  England  inclnded  between  a  line  drawn  three  miles  south  of 
Charles  river,  and  another  three  miles  north  of  the  river  MerrimaCy 
firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea.  A  royal  charter,  giving  pow- 
ers of  government,  passed  the  seals  March  4th,  162^.  At  this 
period  a  few  scattering  settlements  only  had  been  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  In  the  summer  of  1628,  Mr.  Endicott,  one  of  the 
original  planters,  with  a  small  colony,  was  sent  over  to  begin  a 
pluitation  at  Ncmmkeag^  (now  Salem).  The  June  following, 
about  two  hundred  persons,  with  four  ministers,  came  over  and 
joined  Mr.  Endicott's  colony ;  and  the  next  year  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  church,  being  the  first  church  gathered  in  the  original 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  second  in  New  England ;  the 
church  at  Plymouth  being  gathered  eight  years  before.  In  1636, 
seventeen  ships  came  over  to  Massachusetts  from  different  ports  in 
England,  with  more  than  fifteen  hundred  passengers,  amottg  whom 
were  many  persons  of  distinction.  Many  of  these  persons  were 
firom  illustrious  and  noble  families.  Having  been  accmstomed  to  a 
life  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  their  suflFerings  for  the  first  year  were 
very  great,  and  proved  fatal  to  many ;  among  others  to  the  lady 
Arabella,  who  "  came  from  a  paradise  of  plenty  and  pleasure,  in 
the  family  of  a  noble  earl,  into  a  wilderness  of  wants."  She  died 
at  Salem,  where  she  first  landed,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  her  husband, 
overcome  with  grief,  survived  her  but  a  short  time.  About  this 
time  settlements  were  made  at  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Cam- 
bridge, Roxbury  and  Boston.  The  first  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  held  October  19th,  1630,  at  Boston,  by  the  freemen 
of  the  corporation  at  large.  At  this  court  it  was  agreed  that,  in 
future,  the  fireemen  should  choose  the  assistants,  and  that  the 
assistants  should  choose  from  among  themselves  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor.  The  court  of  assistants  were  to  have  the  power 
of  makmg  laws  and  appointing  officers.  Being  desirous  oi  esta- 
blishing a  religious  commonwealth,  they  ordained  "  that  none  but 
church  members  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body 
politic,"  or  enjoy  the.  privilege  of  voting. 

In  1632  and  1633  great  numbers  of  emigrants  came  over  to  New 
En^nd.  Such  was  the  tide  of  emigration,  that  the  king  in  coun- 
cil issued  an  order  in  February,  1633,  to  prevent  it  Notwith- 
standing this  order,  Messrs.  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Stone,  three  emi- 
nent ministers,  who  were  considered  the  most  famous  pillars  of 
flie  churches,  came  over  this  year,  with  two  hundred  emigrants, 
and  landed  at  Boston.  Mr.  Cotton  settled  at  Boston,  the  other 
two  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hooker,  with  one  himdred  others,  re- 
moved in  1636,  and  settled  Hartford  in  Connecticut.  In  1634,  it 
was  found  so  very  inconvenient  for  all  the  freemen  to  assemble  in 
one  jdace  and  transact  their  business,  the  mode  of  legislation  was 
alteied  by  the  general  consent  of  the  towns.  They  delegated  to 
twenty-four  representatives  the  authority  granted  by  the  charter  to 
the  whole  body  of  freemen.  The  appellation  of  Greneral  Court, 
which  had  been  applied  to  all  the  freemen  when  assembled,  was 
now  transferred  to  their  representatives.    It  was  during  this  year 
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(1634)  that  Roger  Williams,  the  minister  of  Salem,  having  occa- 
sioned disturbances  by  tenets  considerecl  not  only  heretical,  but 
seditious,  and  beiuR  found  irreclaimable,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
colony.  He  retired  to  Rehoboth,  which  was  then  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Plymouth.  In  1635,  there  came  to  Massachusetts  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants  from  England,  among  whom  were 
Mugh  Peters,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  and  Mr. 
Vane,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
during  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Mr.  Vane  was  made 
governor  of  flie  colony  the  year  after  his  arrival.  His  popularity, 
.however,  was  transient.  During  his  administration,  in  1636,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  eloquence,  held  weekly 
meetings  for  persons  of  her  own  sex,  in  which  she  commented  on 
the  sermons  of  the  preceding  Simday,  and  advanced  mystical  and 
extravagant  doctrines.  These  spread  rapidly  among  the  people, 
and  many  became  converts,  among  whom  were  Governor  Vane, 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  two  distinguished  ministers. 
Great  excitement  was  produced  among  ttie  people,  the  final  result 
of  which  was,  a  synod  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  in 
August,  1637,  where  were  assembled  both  ministers  and  messen- 
^rs  of  churches,  and  magistrates,  who,  after  three  weeks'  disputa- 
tion, condemned  as  erroneous  upwards  of  eighty  opinions,  said  to 
have  been  maintained  by  persons  in  the  country.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  some  of  her  principal  followers  were 
sentenced  to  banishment  She,  with  her  husband  and  family, 
T^noved  to  Rhode  Island,  where,  in  1642,  Mr.  Hutchinson  died. 
She,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  people  or  place,  removed  to  the 
Dutch  coimtry  beyond  New  Haven,  where  she  was  killed,  with  all 
her  fisLmily,  being  sixteen  in  number,  except  one  daughter,  who  was 
carried  into  captivity. 

The  year  1637  was  distinguished  by  the  Pequot  war  in  Con- 
necticut, in  which  were  killed  five  or  six  hundred  Indians,  and  the 
warhke  Pequots  were  mostly  destroyed.  This  first  war  with  the 
Indians  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  surroimding  tribes,  that  for 
forty  years  afterwards  they  never  openly  commenced  hostilities 
with  the  EngUsh.  In  1640,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  England 
ceased.  Persecution  having  ceased  in  England,  the  motives  for 
C(»ning  to  New  England  were  removed.  They  who  then  professed 
to  give  the  best  account,  say  that  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
idiips,  which  were  the  whole  number  from  the  beginning  of  the 
colony,  there  arrived  iwenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  passengers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  perhaps  about  four  thousand  families. 
After  this  period  it  is  supposed  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
more  persons  returned  to  England,  than  came  from  England  to 
the  colonies.  "  Such,  however,  were  the  character  and  virtues  of 
the  emigrants,  such  the  power  over  difficulties,  which  their  reso- 
lute minds,  and  bodies  hardened  by  labor,  had  imparted  to  them, 
that  they  continued  to  increase  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  wealth 
and  numbers." 

In  1643,  lour  of  the  New  England  colonies,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
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necticut,  Plymouth  and  New  Haven,  united  in  a  confederacy  for 
mutual  protection  and  assistance.  The  articles  of  union  and  con- 
federation were  signed  at  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  for  this  union,  were,  the  danger  from  the  Indians, 
from  the  Dutch  at  New  York,  and  from  the  French ;  also  flie 
impossibility  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  mother  country  in  case  of 
any  sudden  attack.  By  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  each 
colony  was  to  appoint  two  commissioners,  who  were  to  assemble 
by  rotation  in  the  respective  colonies,  and  were  empowered  to 
enact  ordinances  of  general  concern ;  and  in  case  of  invasion  each 
colony  was  bound  to  furnish  a  stipulated  proportion  of  men  and 
money.  The  commissioners  who  formed  the  union,  declared,  that, 
as  in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects,  they  be  and  continue 
one ;  and  henceforth  be  called  by  the  name  of  The  United  Colonies 
of  New  England.  This  union  rendered  the  colonies  formidable  to 
their  enemies,  and  secured  the  peace  and  rights  of  the  country. 

The  first  instance  on  record  in  Massachusetts  of  a  trial  for  witch- 
craft, was  in  1648,  when  Margaret  Jones,  of  Charlestown,  was  indict- 
ed for  a  witch,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  England  against  this  crime.  "  She  was  charged  with 
having  such  a  malignant  touch,  that  if  she  laid  her  hands  upon 
man,  woman,  or  child,  in  anger,  they  were  seized  presently  with 
dea&ess,  vomiting,  or  other  sickness,  or  some  violent  pains." 
Since  the  year  1634,  committees,  consisting  of  ministers  and  prin- 
cipal laymen,  were  appointed  almost  every  year,  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colony.  Mean- 
while, laws  of  the  greatest  necessity  had  been  successively  enacted. 
This  year  (1648)  tide  whole  were  collected,  ratified  by  the  court, 
and  printed.  In  civil  actions,  equity,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  their  rule  of  determining. 
In  punishing  offences,  they  professed  to  be  governed  by  the  judi- 
cial law  of  Moses,  but  no  farther  than  those  laws  were  of  a  moral 
nature.  Many  of  their  sentences  previous  to  their  having  a  resu- 
lar  code  of  laws,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
large  family  of  children  and  servants,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  from  among  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  are 
taken  from  the  public  records. 

Josias  Flaistowe,  for  stealing  four  baskets  of  com  from  the  Indians,  is  ordered  to 
return  them  eight  baskets,  to  be  fined  five  pounds,  and  hereafter  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Josias,  and  not  Mr.,  as  formerly  he  used  to  be.* 

Captain  Stcme,  for  abasing  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  calling  him  justass,  is  fined  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  prohibited  from  coming  within  the  patent,  without  the  governor's 
leave,  nponjxun  or  death. 

Serjeant  Perkins  ordered  to  carry  forty  turfis  to  the  fort  for  being  drunk. 

Edward  Palmer,  for  his  extortion  in  taking  two  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  for  the  wood-work  of  Boston  stocks,  is  fined  five  pounds,  and  ordered  to  sit  one 
nour  in  the  stocks. 

*  Th^  were  very  careful  to  give  no  titles  where  they  were  not  due.  In  a  list  of 
one  hundred  fireemen  you  will  not  find  above  four  or  five  distinguished  by  Mr.,  althoueh 
they  were  men  of  some  substance.    Goodman  and  goodwift  were  the  common  appella- 
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Capt.  Lovel  admonished  to  take  heed  of  light  carriage. 

Thomas  Petit,  for  suspicion  of  slander,  idleness  and  stubbornness,  is  censored  to 
be  severely  whipped  and  to  be  kept  in  hold. 

Catharine,  the  wife  of  Richard  Cornish,  was  found  suspicious  of  incontinency,  and 
seriously  admonished  to  take  heed. 

Daniel  Clarke,  found  to  be  an  immoderate  drinker,  was  fined  forty  shillings. 

John  Wedgewood,  for  being  in  the  company  of  drunkards,  to  be  set  in  the  stocks. 

John  KitcMn,  for  showing  books  which  he  was  commanded  to  bring  to  the  governor, 
and  forbidden  to  show  them  to  any  other,  and  yet  showed  them,  was  fined  ten  shil- 
lings. 

Robert  Shorthose,  for  swearing  by  the  blood  of  God,  was  sentenced  to  have  his 
tongue  put  into  a  clefl  stick,  and  to  stand  so  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 

Great  numbers  of  the  like  kind  might  be  added. — Hutchinson^ s  Hist,  of  Mass.,  v(d.  L 
p.  436. 

About  this  period,  the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair,  "after  the 
manner  of  Russians  and  barbarous  Indians,"  as  Gov.  Endicott 
and  others  termed  it,  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  word  of  God, 
which  says  "it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  wear  long  hair."  The 
rule  in  New  England  was,  that  none  should  wear  their  hair  below 
their  ears.  In  a  clergyman  it  was  pecuUarly  offensive,  as  they 
were  required  to  go  with  open  ears.  A  few  years  before  this, 
tobacco  was  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  the  smoke,  in  some 
manuscripts,  is  compared  to  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
Some  of  the  clergy  fell  into  the  practice  of  smoking,  and  tobacco, 
by  an  act  of  government,  "was  set  at  liberty." 

The  trade  of  the  colony  increasing,  especially  with  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  bucaneers  or  pirates  at  this  time  were  numerous, 
and  part  of  the  wealth  they  took  from  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as 
what  was  produced  by  the  trade,  being  brought  into  New  England 
in  bullion,  "it  was  thought  necessary,  for  preventing  fraud  in 
money,"  to  erect  a  mint  for  coining  shillings,  sixpences,  and  three- 
pences, with  no  other  impression  at  first  than  N.  E.  on  the  one 
side,  and  XII.,  VI.,  or  III.  on  the  other ;  but  in  October,  1651,  the 
court  ordered  that  all  pieces  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring 
with  this  inscription,  Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  and 
New  England  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  on  the  other  side.*  The 
annexed  cut  is  a  representation  of  one  of  these  coins. 


*  The  first  money  being  coined  in  1652,  the  same  date  was  continued  upon  all  that ' 
uas  struck  for  thirty  years  afterwards.  No  other  colony  ever  presumed  to  coin  metal 
into  money.  A  very  large  sum  was  coined,  and  the  mint-master  made  a  large  fortune 
by  it,  as  he  was  allowed  to  take  fifteen  pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillings  for  the 
trouble  of  coining,  &:c.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  Mr.  Sewall,  who  married  hife 
only  daughter,  received  with  her  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  New  England  shillings.- 
HutdUiuon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
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In  the  year  1656  began  what  is  generally  called  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers.  The  first  who  openly  professed  their  principles 
in  the  colony  were  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  came  from 
Barbadoes  in  July  of  this  year.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  nine  others 
arrived  in  a  ship  from  London.  Being  brought  before  the  court 
of  assistants  on  the-  8th  of  September,  they  affirmed  they  were 
sent  by  God  to  reprove  the  people  for  their  sins.  Being  questioned 
how  they  could  make  it  appear  that  God  had  sent  them,  they, 
after  a  pause,  replied,  that  they  had  the  same  call  that  Abraham 
had  to  go  out  of  his  country.  To  other  questions  they  gave  rude 
and  contemptuous  answers,  which  is  the  reason  assigned  for  com- 
mitting them  to  prison.  A  great  number  of  their  books,  which 
they  intended  to  circulate  over  the  coimtry,  were  seized  and  re- 
served for  the  fire.  Soon  after  this,  as  the  governor  was  going 
from  pubhc  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  several  gentlemen  accom- 
panying him,  Mary  Prince  called  to  him  from  a  window  of  the 
prison,  railing  and  reviling  him,  saying,  "  Woe  unto  thee,  thou  art 
an  oppressor,"  and  denouncing  the  judgments  of  God  upon  him. 
She  also  wrote  him  a  letter,  filled  with  opprobrious  language. 
The  governor  sent  for  her  twice  from  the  prison  to  his  own  house, 
and,  with  a  number  of  ministers,  endeavored  with  much  tenderness 
and  moderation  to  convince  her  of  her  errors.  She,  however, 
railed  upon  them,  calling  them  hirelings,  deceivers  of  the  people, 
Baal's  priests,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  &c. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  special  provision  made  in  the  laws 
for  the  .punishment  of  Quakers ;  but,  in  virtue  of  a  law  which 
had  been  made  against  heretics  in  general,  the  court  passed  sen- 
tence of  banishment  upon  them  all.  Afterwards  other  severe  laws 
were  enacted,  among  which  were  the  following :  any  Quaker,  after 
the  first  ccMiviction,  if  a  man,  was  to  lose  one  ear,  and  for  the 
second  the  other;  a  woman,  each  time  to  be  severely  whipped; 
and  the  third  time,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  have  their  tongues 
bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  In  October,  1658,  after  much 
opposition  by  members  of  the  court,  they,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  only,  passed  a  law  for  pimishing  with  death  all  Quakers  who 
should  return  into  their  jurisdiction  after  banishment.  Under  this 
law  four  persons  were  executed.  The  friends  of  the  Quakers  in 
England  now  interposed,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  king, 
September  9th,  1661,  requiring  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  all 
capital  or  corporeal  punishments  of  his  subjects  called  Quakers, 
and  that  such  as  were  obnoxious  should  be  sent  to  England.  This 
order  was  obeyed,  and  all  disturbances  by  degrees  subsided. 

Much  censure  has  been  passed  upon  the  New  England  coloiiies 
for  their  severe  laws  against  those  calling  themselves  Quakers ; 
yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  laws  in  England  against  them, 
at  this  period,  were  severe,  and  although  none  were  put  to  death 
by  public  execution,  yet  many  were  confined  in  prisons,  where 
they  died,  in  consequertce  of  the  rigor  of  the  law.  One  principal 
thing  which  tends  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  many,  in  this  pre- 
sent age,  is  the  supposition  that  those  who  suflfered  the  punishment 
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of  the  law  were  essentially  of  the  same  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
respectable  and  worthy  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  is  a  mistake ;  many  who  went  by  this  name  at 
that  period  may  be  considered  as  fanatics,  and  proper  subjects  of 
a  madhouse.  The  following  instances  of  their  conduct  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  madness.  "  Some  at  Salem,  Hampton, 
Newbury,  and  other  places,  coming  into  the  congregations  and 
calling  to  the  minister  in  time  of  public  worship,  declaring  their 
preaching,  &xj.,  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Thojnas  New- 
house  went  into  the  meeting-house  at  Boston,  with  a  couple  of 
glass  bottles,  and  broke  them  before  the  congregation,  and  threat- 
ened, *  Thus  will  tite  Lord  break  you  in  pieces.'^  Another  time, 
M.  Brewster  came  in  with  her  face  smeared  and  black  as  a  coal. 
Deborah  Wilson  went  through  the  streets  of  Salem  as  naked  as 
she  came  into  the  world."*  "  That  some  provision  was  necessary 
against  these  people  so  far  as  they  were  disturbers  of  civil  peace 
and  order,  everyone  will  allow;  but  such  sanguinary  laws  against 
particular  doctrines  or  tenets  in  religion  are  not  to  be  defend^." 

The  year  1675  is  memorable  for  a  war  with  the  Indians,  called 
King  PhUip^s  War,  which  was  the  most  general  and  destructive 
ever  sustained  by  the  infant  colonies.  Philip  resided  at  Mount 
Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  the  grandson  and  successor  of 
Massasoit,  with  whom  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  made  a  treaty 
fifty  years  before.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  war,  he  was 
jealous  of  the  whites.  His  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  unite 
all  the  Indian  tribes  to  make  a  combined  effort  to  exterminate  the 
colonists,  and  thus  preserve  their  hunting  grounds  and  indepen- 
dence. The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  execution  of 
three  Indians  by  the  English,  whom  Philip  had  excited  to  murder 
Sausaman,  a  Christian  Indian,  who  had  informed  the  whites  of 
the  plot  Philip  was  forming  against  them.  Philip,  to  avenge  their 
deaths,  conmienced  hostilities,  and  by  his  influence  drew  into  the 
war  most  of  the  tribes  in  New  England.  The  Indians,  at  this 
period,  had  acquired  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  war  socmi 
became  general.  Their  first  attack  was  made  June  24th,  upon 
the  people  of  Swanzey,  as  they  were  returning  from  public  wor- 
ship ;  eight  or  nine  persons  were  killed.  Brookfield,  in  Worcester 
county,  was  next  attacked,  and  every  house  burnt  but  one. 
During  the  month  of  September,  Hadley,  Deerfield,  and  North- 
field,  on  Connecticut  river,  were  attacked ;  many  persons  were 
killed,  and  many  buildings  consumed.  , 

In  the  winter  was  the  celebrated  expedition  against  the  NarragansettS|  who  had 
given  indications  of  their  favorable  disjlosition  to  rhilip.  The  active  coK)peration  of 
that  powerful  tribe,  notr^'ithstanding  their  treaty  in  July  and  subsequent  pacific  assur- 
ances, was  seriously  apprehended.  A  thousand  men  were  raised  by  order  of  the 
oommisaionerj  of  the  United  Ck^onies  for  this  important  service.  Six  companies  from 
Massachusetts,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  were  under  the  command  of  Major  Appleton. 
Five  companies  from  Connecticut  were  led  by  Major  Treat.  The  two  companies 
from  Plymouth  were  under  Major  Bradford.    Governor  Winslow  was  commander-iii 

*  Hutchinsoui  vol.  i.,  p.  203  and  204. 
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ckisl^  by  appotntment  from  the  commissioners.  The  preparation  and  the  march  of 
this  anny,  toe  most  considerable  that  New  England  had  then  seen,  were  most  prompt 
and  persevering.  In  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  of  a 
formidable  foe,  posted  in  a  strong  position  in  his  wilderness  retreat.  The  attack  on 
the  enemy's  fort,  December  19th,  (O.  S.,)  was  completely  successtnl.  It  was  a  coon* 
terpart  to'  the  memorable  exploit  against  the  Pequots,  forty  years  before,  by  the  men 
<€  Connccticnt.  A  day  of  horrible  conflagration  and  slaughter  inflicted  a  blow,  from 
which  the  Narragansett  nation  never  recovered.  Seven  hundred  of  their  fighting 
men  fell  in  the  action,  and  it  wad  computed  that,  at  least,  three  hundred  more  died  of 
their  woonds  and  from  the  hardships  which  ensued.  Such  are  the  numbers  given  by 
Hubbard,  in  his  Narrative,  derived  from  the  confession  of  Poiock,  one  of  the  Indian 
chiefs,  afterwards  taken  at  Rhode  Island,  and  put  to  death  in  Bostonv  It  was  a  dear- 
bought  victory  to  the  assailants.  Five  brave  captains  were  slain  in  the  action :  Da- 
venport of  Boston,  son  of  Captain  Richard  Davenport,  distinguished  in  the  Pequot  wan 
Johnson  of  Roxbury,  Gardner  of  Salem,  Gallop  of  New  London,  and  Marshall  of 
Windsor.  Captain  Sieley*  of  Stratford  was  mortally  wounded,  and  lived  but  a  few 
days  aftec  the  fight.  The  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  assailants  was  eighty-five 
killed,  and  about  one  himdred  and  fifty  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  were  Major 
Bradford  and  Captain  Church,  of  Plymouth  Cc^ony,  and  Lieut.  Upham  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  latter  died  of  his  wound  some  months  afterward.  J.  uorham  of  Barnsta- 
ble, captain  of  one  of  Plymouth  Colony  companies,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died 
OR  the  expedition.  Church  was  a  volunteer,  and,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  narrative, 
iTMie  in  the  general's  guard.  He  pointedly  condemns  the  burning  the  wigwams  in  the 
ibrt,  which  would  have  aflbrded  a  comfortable  shelter  to  the  troops.  For  want  of  such, 
accommodation,  they  were  compelled,  immeaiaiely  after  the  action,  to  perform  a  severe 
march  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  in  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  to  W ickford.  This 
march  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  wounded  men.  Many  of  them  died  on  the 
way,  or  soon  afterward.  None  of  them  could  have  their  wounds  dressed  until  they 
arrived  at  head-quarters. — Davis^  Edition  of  New  England  Memorial^  432  p. 

From  this  blow,  called  the  Swamp  Fight,  the  Indians  never 
recovered.  They  were  not  yet,  however,  effectually  subdued. 
During  the  winter,  the  savages  continued  murdering  and  burn- 
ing. The  towns  of  Lancaster,  Medfield,  Weymouth,  Groton, 
Springfield,  Northampton,  Sudbury,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massa- 
ehuaetts,  and  of  Warwick  and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were 
assaulted,  and  some  of  them  partly,  and  others  wholly,  destroyed. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1676,  the  finishing  blow  was  given  to  the 
Indian  power,  by  the  death  of  king  Philip,  who  was  killed  by  a 
friendly  Indian,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope.  In  this  distress- 
ing war,  the  EngUsh  lost  six  himdred  men,  the  flower  of  their 
strength ;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed,  and  six  hun- 
dred dwelling-houses  consumed. 

In  the  height  of  the  distress  of  Philip's  war,  and  while  the  colony 
was  contending  with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  the  soil,  com- 
plaints were  renewed  in  England,  which  struck  at  the  powers  of 
government.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  followed  from  time 
to  time,  imtil  1684,  when  judgment  was  given  against  the  charter. 
In  1686,  in  May,  a  commissioner  arrived,  appointing  a  president 
and  divers  gentlemen  of  the  council,  to  take  upon  them  the  admi- 
nistration of  government.  This  admmistration  was  short,  and 
productive  of  no  grievances.  In  December,  of  the  same  year,  Sir 
Edmund  Andross  arrived  with  a  commission  from  king  James,  for 
the  government  of  the  New  England  colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  Connecticut     His  kind  professions  for  a  while  encouraged  the 

♦  Seeley  of  New  Haven. 
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hopes  of  the  people ;  he,  however,  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
did  many  arbitrary  acts,  whereby  the  people  were  oppressed, 
and  himself  and  his  followers  were  enriched.  The  press  was 
restrained ;  pubUc  thanksgiving,  without  an  order  from  the  crown, 
was  prohibited ;  fees  of  all  officers  were  increased ;  and  the  people 
were  compelled  to  petition  for  new  patents  for  their  lands,  for 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  The  colony 
was  greatly  disquieted  by  these  and  other  tyrannical  proceedings, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  people  was  excited  in  proportion  to  their 
sufferings. 
In  the  beginning  of  1689,  a  rumor  reached  Boston,  that  William. 

Srince  of  Otange,  had  invaded  England,  with  the  intention  of 
ethroning  the  king.  Animated  with  the  hope  of  deliverance,  the 
ped{>le  rushed  to  arms,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  seised  Andioss, 
Randolph,  the  licenser  of  the  press,  and  other  obnoxious  charac- 
ters, and  placed  them  in  confinement  A  council  of  safety,  con- 
sisting of  their  former  magistrates,  was  then  oigmniaed  to  admi- 
nister the  government  till  authentic  intelligence  shDuld  be  received 
from  England.  In  a  few  weeks  tidings  arrived  that  William  and 
Mary  were  firmly  seated  on  the  throne :  they  were  immediately 
proclaimed  with  great  rejoicings.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
applied  for  the  restoration  of  their  old  or  the  grant  of  a  new  char- 
ter. A  definite  answer  was  deferred,  but  the  council  was  author- 
ized to  administer  the  government  according  to  the  old  charter  till 
further  directions  were  given.  Andross  and  his  associates  were 
ordered  home  for  trial.  A  new  charter  was  received  in  1692 
by  Massachusetts,  which  added  to  her  territory  Plymouth,  Maine, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  By  this  charter,  the  appointment  of  the  gover- 
nor was  in  the  crown,  and  every  ffeeholder  of  forty  shillings  ster- 
ling a  year,  and  every  inhabitant  of  forty  pounds  sterling  personal 
estate,  was  allowed  to  vote  for  representatives. 

At  this  period,  the  French  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  insti- 
gated the  northern  and  eastern  Indians  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  English  settlements.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls,  in  New 
Hampshire.  Casco,  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady,  in  New  York, 
were  attacked  by  different  parties  of  French  and  Indians,  and 
shocking  barbarities  committed.  Regarding  Canada  as  the  princi- 
pal source  of  their  troubles.  New  England  ainl  New  York  lormed 
the  bold  project  of  reducing  it  by  force  of  arms.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  raised  an  army,  under  General  Winthrop,  which  was 
sent  agamst  Montreal,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  which,  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Phipps,  was  destined  to  attack  Quebec.  The  sea- 
son was  so  far  advanced  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  Quebec,  Octo- 
ber 6th,  1690,  the  French  so  superior  in  number,  the  weatiher  so 
tempestuous,  and  the  sickness  so  great  among  the  soldiers,  that  the 
expedition  was  abandoned.  Success  had  been  so  confidently 
expected,  that  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops.  There  was  danger  of  a  mutiny.  In  this 
extremity,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  issued  InUs  of  credit, 
as  a  substitute  for  money;  and  these  were  the  first  ever  issued  in 
the  American  colonies. 
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In  1692,  a  great  excitement  was  again  reyived  in  New  England 
<m  account  of  the  supposed  prevalence  of  witchcraft.  It  com-' 
menoed  at  this  time  in  Danvers,  then  a  part  of  Salem.  Near  the 
close  of  February,  several  children  in  this  place  began  to  act  in  a 
peculiar  and  unaccountable  manner.  Their  strange  conduct  con- 
tinuing for  several  days,  their  friends  betook  themselves  to  fasting 
and  prayer.  During  religious  exercises,  the  children  were  gene- 
rally decent  and  still ;  but  after  service  was  ended,  they  renewed 
their  former  imaccountable  conduct.  This  was  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  laboring  under  the  "  influence  of  an  evil 
hand,  or  witchcraft."  After  a  ^w  days,  these  children  began  to 
accuse  several  persons  in  the  vicmity  of  bewitching  them.  tFnfor- 
tunatety,  they  were  credited,  and  these  suspected  persons  were 
seised  and  miprisoned.  From  this  time,  this  contagion  spread 
rapidly  over  the  neighboring  country,  and  soon  appeared  in 
various  parts  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk.  Persons  at 
Andover,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Boston,  and  other  places,  were 
accused  by  their  neighbors,  and  others.  For  a  time,  those 
who  were  accused  were  persons  of  the  lower  classes.  But  at 
length  some  of  the  first  people  in  rank  and  character  were  accused 
of  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  The  evil  had  now  become  awfully 
alarminff.  Before  the  close  of  September,  nineteen  persons  were 
executed ;  and  one,  (Giles  Corey,)  was  pressed  to  death  for  reftising 
to  put  himself  on  a  trial  by  jury;  all  these  persons  died  professing 
their  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge.  At  length  llie 
ma«;istrates  became  convinced  that  their  proceedmgs  had  b^n  rash 
and  indefensible.  A  special  court  was  held  on  the  subject,  and 
fifty  who  were  brought  to  trial  were  acquitted,  excepting  three, 
who  were  reprieved  by  the  governor.  These  events  were  followed 
by  a  general  release  of  all  who  were  imprisoned.  At  thi«  period 
the  belief  of  the  actual  existence  of  witchcraft,  prevailed  in  the 
most  enlightened  parts  of  Europe.  The  learned  Baxter  pro- 
nounced 3ie  disbeliever  in  witchcraft  "  an  obdurate  Sadducee," 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Endish  judges, 
repeatedly  tried  and  condemned  persons  accused  of  this  crime. 
It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned,  that,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testi- 
mony of  many  respectable  witnesses,  many  things  took  place  at 
that  time,  which,  even  in  this  age,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  began  in  1690, 
was  not  yet  terminated.  For  seven  years  the  frontier  settlements 
were  harassed  by  the  savages,  till  peace  took  place  between 
France  and  England.  But  in  a  few  years  war  a^in  broke  out  in 
Europe,  which  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  m  America.  In 
February,  1704,  Deerfield,  oa  Connecticut  river,  was  surprised  in 
Ae  night,  about  forty  persons  killed,  and  more  than  one  himdred 
made  priscMiers,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Williams,  the  minister, 
and  his  family.  In  1707,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rb^e  Island,  despatched  an  armament  against  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova  Scotia;  but  the  expedition  was  imsuccessftil.    In  1710,  New 
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England,  assisted  by  the  mother  country,  with  a  fleet,  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  place ;  and  its  name,  in  honor  of  queen  Anne, 
was.  chan^d  to  AnnapoUs.  This  success  encouraged  the  com- 
mander. General  Nicholson,  to  visit  England  and  propose  an  expe- 
dition against  Canada.  His  proposition  was  adopted,  and  in  June, 
1711,  Aomiral  Walker,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and 
forty  transports,  with  an  army  of  veteran  troops,  arrived  at 
Boston,  from  wh^ice  he  sailed  for  Quebec  about  the  last  of  July. 
At  the  same  time,  General  Nicholson  repaired  .to  Alban v,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  that  were  to  proceed  by  lana.  When 
the  fleet  had  advanced  ten  leagues  up  the  St.  Lawremie,  the  wea^- 
dier  became  tempestuous  and  loggy.  Nine  of  the  transports  were 
dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  men 
perished.  Weakened  by  this  disaster,  the  admiral  returned  to 
Enffland,  and  the  New  England  troops  returned  to  their  homes. 
Nicholson,  having  learned  the  fate  of  the  fleet,  returned  with  his 
troops  to  Albany.  In  1713^  peace  was  made  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  at  Utrecht, 

In  1716,  Samuel  Shute,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
For  a  long  period  afterwards,  many  controversies  and  difliculties 
took  place  between  the  royal  governors  sent  from  England  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  were  jealous  of  their  rights 
as  British  subjects.  These  disturbances  continued,  with  some 
intervals,  till  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France, 
an4  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  its  calamities.  Their 
commerce  and  fisheries  suffered  great  injury  from  privateers  fitted 
out  at  Louisburg,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
This  place  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  America ;  the 
fortifications  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  building,  and  had  cost 
the  French  five  and  a  half  milUons  of  dollars.  The  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  reducing  this  place, 
planned  a  daring,  but  successful  enterprise  for  its  reduction. 
Accordingly,  about  four  thousand  men,  firom  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  imder  the  command  of  Gen.  Pq>- 
perMj  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  conquest  of  this  place.  Having 
the  assistance  of  four  ships  of  war,  under  Commodore  Warren, 
firom  the  West  Indies,  the  troops  arrived  at  Louisburg,  about  the 
1st  of  May,  1746,  and  commenced  the  siege.  For  fourteen  nights 
successively,  the  New  England  troops,  sinking  to  their  knees  in 
mud,  drew  their  cannons  and  mortars  through  a  swamp  two 
miles  in  length.  By  this  means,  the  siege  was  pushed  with  so 
much  vigor,  that,  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  garrison  surrendered. 
France,  fired  with  resentment  against  the  colonies,  the  next  sum- 
mer sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  New  Englcmd  and 
recover  Louisburg.  The  news  of  their  approach  spread  terror 
throughout  New  England.  But  an  uncommon  succession  of  dis- 
asters, which  the  pious  at  that  time  ascribed  to  the  special  inter- 
position of  Providence,  blasted  Uie  hopes  of  the  enemy.    Tho 
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French  fleet  was  delayed  and  damaged  by  storms :  some  of  the 
diips  were  lost^  and  a  pestilential  fever  prevailed  amcmg  the 
troops,  and  the  two  admirals  killed  themselves  through  chagrin 
on  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  The  war  at  this  period  was 
mided  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  by  which  all  pri- 
soners on  each  side  were  to  be  resumed  without  ransom,  and  all 
conquests  made  during  the  war  were  to  be  mutually  restored: 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  begun  to  reap  the  benefits  of  peace, 
before  they  were  again  thrown  into  anxiety  and  distress  by  ano- 
ther war  against  France.  The  war  actually  commenced  in  1754, 
though  not  formally  declared  till  May,  17o6.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1755,  preparations  were  made  by  the  colonies  for  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  the  enemy.  Four  expeditions  were  planned : — cme 
against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a  second  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio ;  a  third  against  Crown  Point ;  and  a  fourth  against 
Niagara.  The  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  men,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts,  was  led  by  Gren. 
Monckton  and  Gen.  Winslow.  With  these  troops,  they  sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  arrived  at  Chignecto,  in  the  bay  of 
Pundy.  After  being  joined  by  three  himdred  regular  Bntish 
troops,  they  proceed^  against  fort  Beau  Sejour,  which  surren- 
dered, after  a  siege  of  four  days.  Other  forts  were  taken,  and 
Nova  Scotia  was  entirely  subdued.  In  order  that  the  French  in 
Canada  should  derive  no  assistance  from  this  territory,  the 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  were  taken  from  the 
country,  and  dispersed  among  the  English  colonies.  One  thousand 
of  these  proscribed  Acadians  were  transported  to  Massachusetts, 
where  many  of  them  embarked  for  France.  The  expedition 
against  Niagara  was  committed  to  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massa^ 
chusetts,  whose  force  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  The  season,  however,  was  too  far  advanced  before  he  had 
completed  his  preparations,  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance,  and 
the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

The  war  continued,  with  varied  success,  till  the  conquest  of 
Quebec  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  in  September,  1759,  and 
the  final  reduction  of  Canada  in  1760.  This  event  caused  great 
and  universal  joy  in  the  colonies,  and  public  thanksgivings  were 
generally  appointed.  A  definitive  treaty,  the  preliminaries  of 
which,  had  been  settled  the  year  before,  was  signed  at  Paris  in 
1763,  by  which  all  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  were 
ceded  to  the  British  crown. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  British  parliament  formed  a  plan 
for  raising  a  revenue  by  taxing  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose, 
an  act  was  passed  for  laying  a  duty  on  all  paper,  vellum,  or 
parchment,  used  in  America,  and  declaring  all  writings  on 
unstamped  materials  to  be  null  and  void.  This  act,  called  the 
Skunp  Act,  received  the  royal  assent  March  22d,  1765.  When  the 
news  of  this  act  reached  the  colonies,  the  j)eople  everywhere 
Qianifested  alarm  and  a  determination  to  resist  its  execution.    The 
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assembly  of  Virginia  first  declared  its  opposition  to  the  act  by  a 
number  of  spirited  resolves ;  but  Massachusetts  took  the  lead  in 
this  important  crisis,  and  maintained  it  in  every  stage  of  the  sub- 
sequent revolution.  In  Boston,  the  populace,  in  some  instances, 
demolished  the  houses  of  the  friends  of  the  British  measures,  and 
in  various  ways  manifested  the  public  indignation.  To  render 
the  opposition  complete,  the  merchants  associated,  and  agreed  to  a 
resolution  not  to  import  any  more  goods  from  Great  Britain  until 
the  stamp  law  should  be  repealed.  To  give  efficacy  to  the  oppo^ 
sition  to  this  act,  Massachusetts  propo^  a  meeting  of  deputies 
from  the  several  colonies,  to  be  held  at  New  York  in  October, 
1766.  Deputies  from  nine  of  the  colcmies  met,  agreed  on  a  decla* 
ration  of  rights  and  grievances,  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  a 
memorial  to  both  houses  of  parliament  This  spirited  opposi'^ 
tioa,  seconded  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  friends  of 
America,  produced  a  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  on  the  18th  of  March. 
1766. 

The  British  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  the  sttoip  act, 
still  persisted  in  their  design  of  raising  a  revenue  from  America; 
and,  in  1767,  an  act  was  passed  for  laying  duties  on  glass.  Point- 
ers' colors,  paper,  and  tea  imported  into  the  colonies.  These 
duties  were  small,  but  the  colonists  objected  to  the  principle,  rather 
than  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  remonstrated  against  the  act. 
A  second  association  was  formed  for  suspending  the  importation  on 
all  goods  on  which  duties  were  charged.  These  measures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  adopted  by  the  other  colonies,  and  a  circular  letter 
from  Boston  had  its  influence  in  giving  concert  and  consistency  to 
the  oinnions  and  proceedings  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  This  op- 
position, supported  by  petitions  and  remonstrances,  procured  the 
abolition  of  all  the  duties,  except  of  three  pence  on  every  pound  of 
tea.  The  British  ministry,  finding  mild  efibrts  to  be  unavailing  m 
establishing  their  authority  in  regard  to  raising  a  revenue,  sent 
four  regiments  to  be  stationed  in  Boston,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants 
and  enforce  the  obnoxious  orders  of  parliament 

In  pursuance  of  tlie  ministerial  plan  of  reducing  Massachusetts 
to  obedience,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  its  government,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  people  were  abridg- 
ed, and  the  officers  of  government  were  made  dependent  on  the 
crown  for  their  appointment  and  salaries.  By  another  act,  persons 
indicted  for  murder  or  other  capital  ofiences  might,  if  the  governor 
should  think  an  impartial  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  colony,  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried.  In  1774,  the  parliament,  in  order 
to  ptmish  the  refractory  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  passed  an  act  to  shut  the  port  oi 
Boston  and  restrain  all  intercourse  with  the  town  by  water.  The 
government  and  public  offices  were  removed  to  Salem.  But  this 
miserable  proceeding  had  no  efiect  but  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  all 
concerned.  In  May,  1774,  Gen.  Gage  arrived  in  Boston,  with  the 
commission  of  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  mrces.    He  summoned  the  assembly  to  convene  at 
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Sklem;  but,  on  further  reflection,  countermanded  the  summona* 
TTie  counter  order,  however,  was  deemed  iUegal,  and  the  members 
convened.  The  ^vemor  not  meeting  them,  they  organized  them*  - 
selves  into  a  provmcial  congress,  which  formed  a  plan  of  defence, 
appointed  general  officers,  and  took  measures  to  collect  supplies  ana 
military  stores  at  Concord  and  Worcester. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  short  adjournment,  again 
met,  and  determined  to  raise  twelve  thousand  men,  sent  agents  to 
the  neighboring  colonies,  and  requested  their  co-operation.  The 
New  England  colonies  accordingly  sent  on  their  committees,  who 
met  and  agreed  on  apian  of  operations.  At  the  same  time  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  enect  a  union  of  all  the  colonies,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  agreed  that  delegates  from  the  several  colonies 
should  meet  in  a  general  congress.  This  body  met  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1774,  and  approved  of  the  opposition  made  by  Massa^ 
chusetts  to  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  British  min^ 
istry,  and  stated  their  resolution  to  support  her  in  her  opposition. 
They  published  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  one  of 
which  was  an  exemption  from  taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
legislature  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  When  the  jwo- 
cmdings  of  the  Americans  were  laid  before  parliament,  that  body 
declared  that  rebeUion  actually  existed  in  the  province  of  Massa« 
chusetts,  and  they  accordinglv  besought  his  majesty  to  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
supreme  legislature.  From  this  time  an  appeal  to  arms  seemed 
unavoidable,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  the  conflict. 

The  great  drama  of  the  Revolution  opened  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  for  about  a  year  she 
sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  struggle.  On  July  2d,  1776,  Gen. 
Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
American  army  encamped  at  that  place.  He  introduced  military 
order,  and,  with  about  20,000  men,  besieged  the  town  of  Boston. 
Batteries  were  erected  on  Dorchester  heights,  which  giteatly 
annoyed  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  general  assault  On  the  17th  of  May,  1776,  the  British  troops 
evacuated  Boston,  and,  embarking  on  board  of  their  vessels,  sailed 
for  New  York.  After  this  time,  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  except* 
ing  some  islands,  remained  free  from  actual  invasion. 

In  1780,  the  present  constitution  of  government  of  the  Cwnmum' 
wealth  of  MassaekuseUs  went  into  operation :  it  was  formed  by  a 
convention  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  people  for  that  purpose. 
John  Hancock  was  elected  the  first  governor,  and  held  the  oflk^s 
by  annual  election  till  1786.  The  year  1786  is  rendered  memo- 
rable for  Skajfs  RebdliofL  This  insurrecticMi  was  caused  diiefly 
by  the  oppressive  debts  contracted  during  the  revoluticmary  war 
by  individuals  and  corporations  throughout  the  state,  and  by  the 
state  itself.  After  the  insurgents  had  held  conventicms,  interrupted 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  several  counties,  and 
collected  a  considerable  armed  force,  and  thus  greatly  alarmed  the 
government  and  agitated  the  community,  they  were  entirely  put 
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down,  and  dispersed  by  the  state  troops  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Shepherd  and  Gren.  Lincohi. 

The  Federal  Ck)nstitiition  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  Massachusetts  in  1788,  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168,  and 
the  state  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Washington, 
the  first  President  The  embargo  laid  upon  American  vessels 
in  1808,  and  other  commercial  restrictions,  together  with  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  bore  with  severity  upon  the  extensive 
commercial  interests  of  Massachusetts.  Maine  was  a  part  of  the 
state  till  1820,  and  diuring  the  war  of  1812  a  porticm  of  its  territory 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  war,  and  the  acts  of  tl^ 
national  government  during  its  continuance,  were  unpopular  with 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

Massachusetts  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Confederacy.  The  spirit  of  her  institutions 
has  been  transfused  into  many  of  her  sister  states,  and  she  m^y 
justly  claim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  members  of  this  Union. 
During  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  Massachusetts  stood 
foremost:  the  powerful  and  efficient  efibrts  of  her  patriots  and 
statesmen,  stand  recorded  on  the  pages  of  American  history ;  and 
the  mouldering  bones  of  her  sons,  whitening  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Revolution  show  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty. 
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This  county  is  the  easternmost  land  in  Massachusetts,  compre- 
hending the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod^  so  named  from 
the  large  number  of  codfish  taken  near  it  by  one  of  its  first  discov- 
erers. It  was  incorporated  in  1685.  The  shape  of  the  peninsula 
is  that  of  a  man's  arm  bent  inwards  both  at  the  elbow  and  wrist; 
its  whole  length  is  65  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  five. 
The  basis  of  this  peninsula,  constituting  almost  the  whole  mass,  is 
a  body  of  fine  yellow  sand ;  above  this,  is  a  thin  layer  of  coarser 
white  sand ;  and  above  this  another  layer  of  soil,  gradually  declin- 
ing firom  Barnstable  to  Truro,  where  it  vanishes.  In  many  parts 
of  the  coimty  the  traveller,  while  viewing  the  wide  wastes  of  sand, 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  descriptions  given  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  county  are  in  as  comfortable  and  even  thrifty  circumstances 
at  in  almost  any  section  of  this  country.  The  inhabitants  generally 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  fishing  and  coasting  business,"* 
and  it  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are  bom  on 
the  Cape,  that  in  one  sense  ^^  their  home  is  on  the  ocean^'*  and  when 
with  their  families  they  are  only  on  a  visit,  and  to  a  great  extent 

*  A  very  peneral  prejudice  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  people  living  in  the 
interior  agamst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  \  this  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  sea- 
men, as  a  class,  have  been  considered  as  more  addicted  to  vice  than  many  others.  This 
opiaion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  is  enoaeons  \  and  it  may 
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are  depmdent  on  Boston  and  other  places  for  a  large  proportion 
of  their  meats  and  bread  stuflGs.  The  county  has  but  little  wood^ 
but  it  is  well  stored  with  peat  The  manufacture  of  salt  receives 
great  attention;  about  two  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  for  this 
purpose.  The  tonnage  of  Barnstable  district  is  28,163  tons.  Pop- 
ulation 31,109.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns. 

Barnstable,  Eastham,  Orleans,  Wellfleet, 

Brewster,  Fahnouth,  Provincetown,     Yarmouth. 

Chatham,  Harwich,  Sandwich, 

Dennis,  Marshpee,  Truro, 


BARNSTABLE. 


Basnstable  is  the  county  town  of  Barnstable  county,  and  is  a 
port  of  entry.  It  was  incoi^rated  September  3d,  1639.  There  is 
no  particular  accoimt  to  be  found  of  the  first  settlement  of  this 
town.  Probably  there  was  none  made  much  before  its  incorpora- 
tion, as  but  two  persons  are  named  in  the  original  grant.  "  The 
Indian  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  MaUacheesey  Mat- 
tacheest,  or  Mattacheeset.  Probably  they  are  all  the  same  name, 
which  was  given  by  the  Indians  to  a  tract  of  land  which  included 
Yarmouth,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it;  for  in  the  grant  of  Yarmouth 
that  place  is  said  to  have  been  called  MaUacheeset,  The  church 
at  Scituate  being  in  a  broken  condition,  the  Rev.  John.  Lothrop  of 
that  place  removed  with  part  of  the  church  to  Barnstable,  in  (fcto- 
ber,  1639,  the  same  year  the  town  was  granted  by  the  Old  Colony. 
It  appears  firom  the  records  which  have  been  preserved,  that  all  the 
soudi  side  of  the  town  was  amicably  purchased  of  Wianno^  and 
several  other  sachems,  about  1650.  There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that 
all  the  north  part  was  likewise  purchased  of  the  natives,  dthough 
no  record  of  it  now  remains. 

The  town  of  Barnstable  extends  across  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  which  is  here  firom  five  to  nine  miles  wide,  and  its  soil  is  better 
than  most  towns  on  the  Cape.  The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
township  is  uneven,  and  in  some  places  rocky.  There  is  a  line 
of  hills  extending  east  and  west  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
town,  the  greatest  height  of  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  harbor 
and  marshes  on  the  north  side.  South  of  this  ridge  the  land  is 
g^ierally  level  to  the  sea.  Barnstable  harbor  is  formed  by  a  neck 
of  land  (called  Sandy  Neck)  which  projects  from  the  Sandwich 
tine  on  the  nortfi  ^ore,  and  runs  east  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  town.  The  neck  is  about  half  a  mile  wide ;  the  harbor  is  about 
a  mile  wide  and  four  miles  long.  The  tide  rises  in  it  firom  10  to 
14  feet    There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  which  pre* 

be  safely  stated,  that  in  no  part  of  the  state  are  the  people  more  moral,  or  the  insti* 
totioDS  of  morality  and  rehgion  more  regarded.    The  mhabitants  of  the  Cape  are 
literally  more  purely  the  desoendants  of  the  << pilgrim  fathers''  than  any  others  m  any 
pan  01  the  state,  as  very  few  foreign  emigrants  have  settled  among  them. 
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vents  the  entrance  of  very  large  ships.    The  principal  village  is 
situated  in  the  north-east  section  of  the  town,  on  the  main  road. 


North  watem  view  of  the  Barnstable  Court-House,  and  other  buUdmgt. 


The  above  is  a  north- western  view  of  the  Barnstable  court-house, 
(recently  erected)  and  some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Unitarian  church  is  seen  in  the  distance,  standing  on  elevated 
ground.     A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  village. 

Hyannis  is  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  contains 
two  churches,  one  Baptist  and  one  Universalist,  and  is  five  miles 
S.  E.  of  Barnstable  court-house,  twenty-four  from  Falmouth,  and 
thirty  from  Nantucket.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  by  an  expensive 
breakwater,  now  constructing  by  the  United  States  government^ 
will  become  safe  from  all  winds  for  all  classes  of  vessels  navigat- 
ing the  soimd  and  passing  round  the  Cape.  Oysterville  is  a  settle- 
ment in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  containing  one  or  two 
churches  and  a  postoffice.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  other  small 
villages,  one  called  Centerville,  (formerly  called  by  the  Indian  name 
CheqtMkel,)  the  other  CottiUy  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  four 
miles  southerly  from  the  court-house.  There  are  in  the  town  eight 
houses  of  worship,  two  Orthodox,  one  Unitarian,  two  Methodist, 
one  Baptist,  one  Universalist,  and  one  for  various  denominations. 
The  manufacture  of  salt  was  commenced  here  as  early  as  1779 :  it 
then  sold  for  six  dollars  a  bushel.  In  1837,  there  were  27,125 
bushels  of  salt  made  in  the  town.  There  are  numerous  ponds  and 
extensive  salt  marshes.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  sail  of  fishing 
vessels  and  coasting  vessels  belong  to  this  town.  Population  4,017. 
Distance  thirty  miles  S.  E.  from  Plymouth,  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Bos- 
ton, and  466  miles  from  Washington. 

The  Rev.  John  Lothrop  was  tfie  first  minister  in  this  towuj  as 
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has  be^  stated ;  his  successor  was  the  ReTf.  Thomas  Walley,  who 
was  ordamed  in  1663 ;  the  next  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  who 
was  ordained  in  1683;  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  ordained  in  1712,  and  died  in  1769.  When 
the  town  was  divideil  into  two  precincts,  in  1719,  Mr.  Russell, 
ihea  minister,  being  left  to  his  own  choice,  chose  the  west  precinct, 
commcMily  called  Great  Marshes,  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 
In  1725,  the  church  in  the  east  precinct  was  gathered,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Greene  was  ordained.  Mr.  Greene  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Timothy  Billiard  in  1771,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Mellen  Jr.  in  1783.  In  the  west  church,  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Oakes  Shaw  in  1760. 

It  has  been  stated  "the  West  Barnstable  church  is  the  first  inde- 
pendent Congregational  chiireh  of  that  name  in  the  world.^'  It  was 
organized  in  1616,  in  England,  principally  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Rev.  Henry  Jacob,  who  was  chosen  and  constituted  its 
first  pastor. 

<<  The  foandation  of  this  church  was  laid  m  the  following  manner :  After  solemn 
ftsting  and  prayer,  each  made  ooen  confession  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then, 
standing  up  together,  they  joined  hands  and  solemnly  covenanted  vnth  each  other,  iu 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  his  wavs,  ordinances,  &;c.  On 
account  of  the  violence  of  the  persecution  with  which  ^is  church  was  assailed,  their 
pastor  continued  with  them  only  eight  years,  and  then  fled  to  Viiginia,  in  this  country, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  The  church  then  chose  as  their  second  nastor  Rev.  Jotm 
Lolkrop,  from  whom  descended  roost  of  the  numerous  families  ot  this  name  scat- 
tered tkrongh  our  country.  In  1632  Mr.  Lothrop  and  the  little  band  to  whom  he  mi- 
nistered, when  assembled  for  worship  in  a  private  building,  were  surprised  by  their 
pefsecntors,  and  only  18  of  their  number  escaped,  while  42  were  apprehended  and 
cast  into  prison.  AtUr  being  confined  for  two  years,  all  were  released  upon  bail,  ex- 
eepting  Mr.  XjOthrop,  for  whom  no  favor  could  be  obtained.  In  the  mean  time  his 
wife  died,  and  his  children  left  in  needy  and  distressed  circumstancps.  At  length  Mr. 
hp  on  condition  of  leaving  the  country,  obtained  his  freedom.  In  1634,  with  34  of 
his  chorch  and  congregation—all  he  could  collect — he  came  to  New  England  and  set- 
tled in  Sdtuate.  At  that  time  the  churches  at  Pl3rmouth,  Dnxbury  and  Marsh-  > 
field  were  all  that  exbted  in  the  country.  In  1639,  witb  a  majority  of  his  people  and 
twenty4wo  nude  members  of  his  church,  he  removed  to«  Barnstable  and  commenced 
its  settlement." 

**  A  large  rock  is  said  to  lie  near  the  place,  around  which  this  colony  used  to  transact 
their  civil  business  and  hold  their  public  religious  meetings.  On  that  venerable  and 
consecrated  rock  is  believed  to  have  been  preached  the  first  gospel  sermon  in  this  town  j 
and  here  the  ordinances  were  first  administered.  •••#•♦•••* 
The  first  public  house  of  worship,  it  is  supposed,  was  built  soon  after  the  settlement 
was  commenced,  and  near  the  consecrated  rock.  This  rock  may  be  now  seen  Ijring 
by  the  side  of  the  road  between  west  and  east  parishes."  •  ♦  •  •  "  It  is  a  fact 
probably  known  to  but  few  in  this  country,  that  the  first  Baptist  church  in  England 
under  that  name  sprung  np  in  the  original  Congregational  church  of  West  Barnstable ! 
From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Pratt,  it  seems  that  one  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Lothrop's 
church,  before  they  left  England,  and  probably  before  Mr.  L.*s  imprisonment  in  1632, 
brou^t  a  child  to  be  re-bavtized.  A  few  of  the  church  insisted  on  having  it  done,  as- 
signing as  a  reason,  their  belief  that  the  infant  baptism  of  the  child  was  not  valid ;  but 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  a  laige  majority  voted  against  the  innovation.  Upon  this, 
some  of  the  more  rigid,  and  a  few  others  who  had  become  dissatisfied  about  infant 
baptism,  requested  to  be  dismissed,  that  they  might  organize  a  separate  church.  They 
were  accordingly  dismissed ;  and  they  chose  Mr.  Jacie  as  their  minister.  These  two 
dmrches  were  on  terms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  continued  to  commune  together 
at  the  table  of  their  common  Lord." — Boston  Mecorder,  Jan.  26,  1838. 

James  Otis,  a distinguishedpatriot  and  statesman,  was  born  in 
this  town,  (West  Barnstable)  Feb.  6th  1725,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1743. 
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Alter  punning  the  stndy  of  the  law  under  Mr.  Gridle^,  the  first  lawyer  and  civilian 
of  his  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  the  practice  at  Plymouth.  In  about  two 
years  he  removed  from  this  town  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  gained  so  high  a  reputation 
for  integrity  and  talents,  that  his  services  were  required  in  the  most  important  causes. 
In  1761  he  distinguished  himself  bv  pleading  against  the  writs  of  assistance,  which  the 
officers  of  the  customs  had  applied  for  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  His  anta- 
gonist was  Mr.  Gridley.  He  was  in  this  or  the  following  year  chosen  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  body  the  powers  ot  his  eloquence,  the  keenness 
of  his  wit,  the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  the  resources  of  his  intellect,  gave  him  a 
most  commanding  influence.  When  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain  were  ad- 
vanced, he  warmly  engaged  in  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  was  the  first  champion  of 
American  freedom  who  had  the  courage  to  affix  his  name  to  a  production  that  stood 
forth  against  the  pretensions  of  the  narent  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  congress 
which  was  held  at  New  York  in  1765,  in  which  year  his  Rights  of  the  Colonies  Vin- 
dicated, a  pamphlet,  ocxsasioned  by  the  stamp  act,  and  which  was  considered  as  a  master^ 
piece  both  of  ^ood  writing  and  of  argument,  was  published  in  London.  For  the  bold- 
ness of  his  opinions  he  was  threatened  with  an  arrest ;  yet  he  continued  to  snppoit  the 
rights  of  his  feUow-citizens.  He  resigned  the  office  of  judge  advocate  in  1767,  and 
renoonced  all  employment  under  an  a<lministration  which  had  encroached  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  His  warm  passions  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  unguarded 
epithets,  that  gave  his  enemies  an  advantage,  without  benefit  to  the  cause  which  lay 
nearest  his  heart.  Being  vilified  in  the  public  papers,  he  in  return  published  some 
severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  others  of  the 
ministerial  party.  A  short  time  afterwards,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  September, 
1769,  he  met  Mr.  John  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  public  room,  and  an 
afihiy  followed,  in  which  he  was  assaulted  by  a  number  of  ruffians,  who  left  him  and 
a  young  gentleman,  who  interposed  in  his  defence,  covered  with  wounds.  The  wounds 
were  not  mortal,  but  his  usefulness  was  destroyed,  for  his  reason  was  shaken  from  its 
throne,  and  the  great  man  in  ruins  lived  several  years,  the  grief  of  his  friends.  In  an 
interval  of  reason  he  forgave  the  men  who  hod  done  nim  an  irreparable  injury,  and 
lelinquished  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  Mr.  Robinson  had  been 
by  a  civil  process  adjudged  to  pay,  on  his  signing  a  humble  acknowledgment.  He 
lived  to  see,  but  not  fully  to  enjo^,  the  independence  of  America,  an  event  towards 
which  his  efforts  had  greatly  comnbuted.  At  length,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1783, 
as  he  was  leaning  on  his  cane  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Osgood's  house  in  Andover,  he  was 
struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning ;  his  soul  was  instantly  liberated  from  its  shattered  tene- 
ment, and  sent  into  eternity.  President  Adams,  then  minister  in  France,  wrote 
respecting  him,  "  It  was  with  very  afflicting  sentiments  I  leamwl  the  death  of  Mr. 
Otis,  mv  worthy  master.  Extraordinary  in  death  as  in  life,  he  has  left  a  character 
that  will  never  die,  while  the  memory  of  the  American  revolution  remains ;  whose 
fimndation  he  laid  with  an  energy,  and  with  those  masterly  abilities,  which  no  other 
man  possessed.''  He  was  highly  distinguished  by  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning, 
and  no  American,  perhaps,  had  possessed  more  extensive  information.  Besides  his 
kgal  and  political  knowledge,  he  was  a  complete  master  of  classical  literature.  He 
published  Rudiments  of  lAtin  Prosody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  and  the  Power 
of  Harmony  in  Poetic  and  Prosaic  Composition.  12mo,  1760,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  most  clear  and  masterly  treatise  on  the  subject ;  Vindication  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  1762 ;  The  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies  Asserted,  1764 ;  Considerations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  1765.— A/toi'i 
Miog,  Dictionary, 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
town. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  the  worthy  pastor  of  this  church.    As  a 

Sintleman,  a  friend,  a  Christian,  and  minister,  his  character  was  greatly  distinguished, 
is  natural  abilities  were  conspicuous,  and  much  improved  by  study  and  application. 
In  human  and  sacred  literature  he  greatly  excelled.  His  principles  were  evangelical 
and  candid.  In  prayer  and  preaching  his  gifts  were  generally  and  justly  admired. 
Temperance,  purity,  prudence,  benevolence,  resignation,  devotion,  and  exemplary 
diligence  in  his  Master's  service,  adorned  his  character.  His  mind  was  sedate,  his 
temper  placid,  his  affections  and  passions  regulated  by  reason  and  religion  ;  his  man- 
ner courteous,  generous,  and  hospitable :  his  conversation  entertaining,  instructive,  and 
ierious ;  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  tender  parent ;  a  sincere  friend 
•Ad  faithftil  minister;  greatly,  and  to  the  last,  beloved  and  honored  by  his  people. 
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Bom  at  Boitoiiy  21  June,  0.  S.  1704 ;  gradaated  at  Hanrard  GoUegey  1720 ;  ordained 
12  May,  O.  S.  1725  ;  dcMirted  this  life,  ia  assured  hope  of  a  better,  4  October,  N.  S., 
1770,  in  the  70  year  of  his  age,  and  46  of  his  ministry. 

Think  what  the  Christian  minister  should  be, 
You've  then  his  character,  for  such  was  he. 


Rer.  Oake*  Shaw,  bom  at  Bridgewater,  1736,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1758, 
ordained  in  this  place  1760,  died  11th  February,  1807.  Benevolence,  affection,  and 
sincerity  characteriz&l  and  endeared  him  in  all  the  relations  of  social  life.  With 
unaffected  yiety  and  zeal,  with  unshaken  constancy  and  fidelity,  he  discharged  the 
varioQs  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  T(i  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  and 
talents,  to  prolong  thie  influence  of  his  character,  and  to  testify  their  respect  for  his 
7,  this  monument  is  gratefully  erected  by  a  bereaved  and  affectionate  people. 


BREWSTER. 


Stmtk-eastem  view  of  Brewstety  {central  part). 


Bbewster,  fonnerly  the  first  or  North  parish  of  Harwich,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1803,  by  the  name  of  Brewster,  in  honora- 
ble remembrance  of  Elder  Brewster,  distinguished  for  his  virtues 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth  colony.  The  first  church 
gathered  here  Oct.  16, 1700,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone  was  ordained 
their  pastor  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  1755,  and  was 
succeeded  bv  Rev.  Isaiah  Dunster.  Mr.  Dunster  died  in  1791,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Simkins,  who  was  ordained  the  same 
year.  The  first  meeting-house  built  in  this  place  stood  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  north  snore. 

The  above  is  a«outh-eastem  view  of  the  central  part  of  Brewster, 
showing  the  Congregational  church,  town-house,  and  some  other 
buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  are  about  ninety  dwell- 
ing-houses within  a  mile  from  the  Congregational  church  seen  in 
the  engraving.  Besides  the  Congregational,  there  are  two  other 
churches  in  the  village,  one  for  Baptists,  the  other  for  Universalists ; 
a  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
The  factory  village  is  situated  about  two  miles  westward  of  this 
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place;  it  contains  a  cotton  and  several  other  mills,  and,. what  is 
unusual  on  the  Cape,  are  moved  by  water. 

This  town  holds  a  central  position  with  regard  to  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  being  about  36  miles  from  Provincetown  at  the  lower 
or  north  end,  and  the  same  distance  from  Falmouth  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity. The  face  of  the  township  is  diversified  by  a  mixture  of 
hilly  and  level  land.  On  some  of  these  elevations  over  which  the 
<50unty  road  passes,  the  traveller  has  a  fair  view  of  the  ocean  on 
eawh  side  of  the  peninsula ;  to  the  northward  he  can  discern  the 
buildings  in  Eastham  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  miles,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  windows  of  the 
houses  in  Wellfleet  and  Truro  is  discernible,  by  the  naked  eye,  at 
a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  and  upwards  on  the  county  road. 
North  of  the  county  road  and  bordering  on  the  bay,  which  is  the 
north  boundary  of  the  town,  the  soil  may  be  considered  in  this 
region  as  good  land ;  tfie  other  part  of  the  town  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  This  town  has  6  or  8  fishing  and  coasting  vessels,  and 
does  something  at  the  manufacture  of  salt.  A  large  number  of 
ship-masters  (in  common  with  other  towns  on  Cape  Cod)  sailing  to 
foreign  ports  belong  here.  From  a  number  of  ponds  in  this  town, 
a  never-failing  stream  of  water  is  produced,  on  which  are  a  cotton 
mill,  carding  mill,  and  several  other  manufacturing  establishments. 
Population  1,634.  Distance  easterly  from  Barnstable  16  miles,  6 
northerly  from  Chatham,  and  from  Boston,  by  water,  twenty-three 
leagues. 

CHATHAM. 

The  Indian  name  for  Chatham  appears  to  have  been  Monnamoiei 
or  Mtmamay.  In  1665  William  Nickerson  bought  of  the  sachem 
of  Monamoy  a  tract  of  land  near  PatanunKmM,  boimded  east  by 
the  Great  Harbor.  Nickerson  also  made  other  purchases  of  the 
natives  of  lands  in  the  vicinity  at  various  time^.  In  1665,  Thomas 
Hinckley,  John  Freeman,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  their  partners, 
obtained  from  the  Plymouth  colony  court  the  grant  of  a  right  to 
purchase  of  the  natives  land  at  Monnamoit  and  places  adjacent. 
This  interfered  with  the  property  of  Nickerson,  who  had  made 
several  of  his  purchases  without  authority  from  the  court,  which 
was  necessary  to  make  his  title  valid.  Hinckley  and  his  associates, 
however,  in  1672,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  conveyed  to  Nick- 
erson their  grant,  which  made  his  title  good,  and  was  confirmed  to 
his  heirs  by  the  legislature.  The  settlement  of  the  village,  or  dis- 
trict of  Monamoy,  appears  to  have  been  made  not  long  after  the 
1>urchase  was  made.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township  by  the 
egislature,  bv  the  name  of  Chatham,  in  1712.  In  1720  the  church 
was  first  gathered,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Lord  ordained ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Stephen  Emery  in  1749.  Mr.  Emery  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Roby,  who  was  ordained  in  1783,  and 
dismissed  by  his  request  in  1795;  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  wa8 
ordained  the  next  year. 
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The  township  consists  of  sand  hills  and  ridges,  with  narrow  val- 
leys, small  depressions,  ponds  and  swamps  between  them.  The 
soil  is  rather  better  than  most  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape. 
Chreat  Hill,  in  this  town,  is  the  first  land  made  by  seamen  coming 
on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and  from  this  place  Nantucket  is  some- 
times seen.  There  are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Orthodox,  1  Uni- 
Tersalist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 


North-western  view  in  Chatham, 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  principal  village  in 
Chatham,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  ancient  burying-ground,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  distant.  Immediately  beyond  the  monuments  is 
seen  one  of  the  numerous  fresh-water  ponds  in  this  town.  They 
are  said  to  be  about  thirty  in  number.  By  a  beneficent  arrange- 
ment of  Providence,  these  ponds,  containing  an  article  so  necessary  to 
life,  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Cape.  The  Old  Harbor 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  two  light-houses  seen  in  the 
engraving.  The  village  at  this  place  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
one  represented,  but  the  houses  are  larger.  Chatham  is  said  to  be 
(mes  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  the  county.  A  large  amount  of 
shipping  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  in  other  places.  Forty  years 
ago,  large  ships  used  to  come  into  the  harbor;  but  it  now  has 
become  so  injured  by  the  sand  bar  which  has  been  making,  that 
only  small  craft  enter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  the  sea-faring  business.  In  1837,  there  were  22 
vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery:  15,600 
quintals  of  cod-fish  were  caught,  valued  at  $46,500.  Twelve  hun- 
dred barrels  of  mackerel,  valued  at  $9,600,  were  taken.  There 
were  80  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  27,400 
bushels,  valued  at  $8,220,  were  made.  The  central  part  of  the 
town  is  about  22  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable  court-house,  and 
40  to  Provincetown.     Population  2,271. 

The  following,  extracted  from  a  description  of  Chatham  pub- 
lished in  1802,  shows  the  "bill  of  fare"  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
period. 

**  Food  can  8o  easily  be  ]^rocared,  either  on  the  shores  or  in  the  sea,  that,  with  the 
froftt  which  arises  mm  their  voyages,  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  they  labor  very 
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luird,  the  people  are  enabled  to  corer  their  tables  well  with  prorisioD*.  A  bremk« 
fsLSt  among  the  inhabitants,  and  even  among  those  who  are  called  the  poorest,  for 
there  are  none  which  may  be  called  really  poor,  consists  of  tea  or  coffee,  brown  bread, 
generally  with  batter,  sometimes  without,  and  salt  or  fresh  fish,  (ried  or  broiled.  ▲ 
Conner  aflbrds  one  or  more  of  the  following  dishes :  roots  and  herbs ;  salted  beef  or 
pork  boiled ;  fresh  butcher's  meat  not  more  than  twelve  times  a  year  j  wild  fowl 
Irequently  in  the  autumn  and  winter  j  fresh  fish  boiled  or  fried  with  pork ;  shell- 
fish ;  salt  fish  boiled ;  Indian  padding ;  pork  baked  with  beans.  Tea  or  cofifee  also 
frequently  constitutes  part  of  the  dinner.  A  sapper  consists  of  tea  or  cofiee,  and  fish, 
as  at  breakfast ;  cheese,  cakes  maule  of  flour,  gingerbread,  and  pies  of  several  sorts. 
This  bill  of  fare  will  serve,  with  little  variation,  for  all  the  fishing  towns  in  the  county. 
In  many  families  there  is  no  difierence  between  the  breakfast  and  sapper ;  cheese, 
cakeS;  and  pies  being  common  at  the  one  as  at  the  other.' 
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Tms  town  was  formerly  the  eastern  part  of  Yarmouth.  It  was 
set  off  as  a  distinct  parish  in  that  town  in  1721 ;  and  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a  town  in  1793.  The  church  was  gathered,  and  the 
first  pastor,  Rev.  Josiah  Dennis,  was  ordained,  in  1727.  Mr.  Den- 
nis died  in  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathan  Stone,  who 
was  ordained  in  1764  The  inhabitants  have  manifested  their 
respect  for  Mr.  Dennis,  their  first  minister,  by  naming  the  town 
after  him. 

The  soil  of  this  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots, 
is  sandy  and  unproductive.  Scar  go  Hill,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
township,  is  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  and  is  the  first  which 
is  made  by  seamen  when  approaching  the  south  shore. 

In  1837,  the  number  of  '^  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fishery,  18;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,037;  codfish  caught,  9,141 
quintals;  value  of  the  same,  $25,137;  mackerel  caught,  4,684 
barrels;  value  of  the  same,  $25,762;  salt  used,  16,691  bushels; 
hands  employed,  247;  capital  invested,  $29,682."  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  more  navigation  owned  in  Dennis,  than  in  any  other 
town  in  the  county ;  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  owned  on  the 
south  side.  North  Dennis,  on  the  north  side,  was  first  settled,  but 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  south  side  has  become  much  the 
largest.  There  are  two  organized  societies  in  this  part  of  the  town, 
one  Methodist  and  one  Congregationalist.  The  Congregationalist 
society  was  organized  with  twenty  members,  in  1817,  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  John  Sanford,  the  present  pastor.  Distance, 
8  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable,  and  oy  water  about  60  miles 
S.  E.  of  Boston.    Population  2,750. 

About  60,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  500  barrels  of  Epsom  salts,  are 
ammaliy  made  in  this  town.  The  first  salt  produced  by  solar  eva^ 
poration  in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Capt  Jc^ 
Sears,  of  this  place,  in  1776.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
many  persons  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  applied  themselves 
to  the  business  of  making  salt  The  process  consisted  in  evapo- 
rating sea  water  from  large  boilers  by  fire.  The  quantity  obtained 
in  this  manner  was  necessarily  small,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
great 
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The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  salt  vats  which  are  so 
numerous  on  Cape  Cod.  It  will  be  perceived  the  covers  or  roofs 
of  two  of  these  vats  are  connected  by  a  beam  or  crane.  Dr. 
Dwight,  who  visited  the  Cape  in  1800,  says,  "  A  Mr.  Kelly,  hav- 
ing professedly  made  several  improvements  in  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  business,  obtained  a  patent,  about  two  years  before 
this  journey  was  taken,  for  making  salt-works  on  the  plan  gene- 
rally adopted  in  this  region.  Of  these  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion.   Yats,  of  a  number  suited  to  the  owner's  design,  20  feet 
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square,  and  10  or  12  inches  in  depth,  are  formed  of  pine  planks,  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to  be  water-tight 
These  are  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first  class,  or  that  next 
to  the  ocean,  is  called  the  water  room ;  the  second,  the  pickle  room : 
the  third,  the  lime  room;  and  the  fourth,  the  salt  room.  Each  ot 
these  rooms,  except  the  first,  is  placed  so  much  lower  than  the 
preceding,  that  the  water  flows  readily  from  it  to  another,  in  the 
order  specified.  The  water  room  is  filled  from  the  ocean  by  a 
pump  furnished  with  vans  orsails,  and  turned  by  the  wind.  Here 
it  continues  until  of  the  proper  strength  to  be  drawn  into  the  {Mckle 
room,  and  thus  successively  into  those  which  remain.  The  lime, 
with  which  the  water  of  the  ocean  abounds,  is  deposited  in  the 
lime  room.  The  salt  is  formed  into  small  crystals  in  the  salt 
iroom,  very  white  and  pure,  and  weighs  from  70  to  75  pounds  a 
bushel.  The  process  is  carried  on  through  the  warm  season. 
After  the  salt  has  ceased  to  crystallize,  the  remaining  water  is  suf- 
fered to  freeze.  In  this  manner,  a  large  quantity  of  Glauber's  salt 
is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  clean  and  good.  The  residuum 
ig^  strong  brine,  and  yields  a  great  proportion  of  marine  salt,  like 
that  already  described.  To  shelter  the  vats  from  the  dews  and 
rains,  each  is  furnished  with  a  hipped  roof,  large  enough  to  cover 
it  entirely.  The  roofs  of  two  vats  are  connected  by  a  beam  turn- 
ing upon  an  upright  post,  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  are  moved 
easily  on  this  pivot  by  a  child  of  fourteen,  or  even  twelve  years. 
To  cover  and  uncover  them,  is  all  the  ordinary  labor." 
6 
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KASTHAM. 


EASTHAM. 

The  original  Indian  name  of  Eastham  was  Nausei,  After  being 
purchased  from  the  natives,  it  was  granted  by  the  court  to  the  set- 
tlers at  Plymouth,  in  1644.  This  included  the  present  town- 
ships of  Eastham,  Wellfleet,  and  Orleans.  Some  of  the  principal 
settlers  were  Thomas  Prince,  John  Doane,  Nicholas  Snow,  Josias 
Cook,  Richard  Higgins,  John  Smalley,  and  Edward  Bangs: 
these  persons  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth.  The  settlement  commenced  tne  year 
(1644)  the  grant  was  made,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1646.  A  church  was  gathered  soon  after  their  arrival,  but  the 
inhabitants  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  support  a  minister 
tUl  1672,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Treat,  of  Milford,  Con.  was  ordained. 


Ajiekni  Pear  Tree  in  Eastham. 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  an  ancient  pear  tree,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Nathan  Kenny,  twenty-one  miles  iBrom 
Barnstable  court-hoiise.  It  was  brought  from  England  by 
Thomas  Prince,  for  many  years  governor  of  Plymoutti  colony. 
Governor  Prince  removed  from  Duxbury  to  Eastham  in  1640  or 
1646,  and,  leaving  Eastham,  returned  to  Plymouth  in  1665,  so  that 
this  tree,  planted  by  him,  is  now  probably  about  two  hundred 
years  old.  It  is  still  in  a  vigorous  state.  The  fruit  is  small,  but 
excellent;  and  it  is  stated  that  it  yields  annually,  upon  an  average, 
fifteen  bushels  of  fruit  Governor  Prince's  house  stood  about 
thirty  or  forty  rods  eastward  of  this  place.  Mr.  Treat,  the  first, 
minister,  lived  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east  The 
house  seen  in  the  engraving  stands  on  the  site  formerly  occufn^ 
as  a  garrison  house. 

This  town  is  situated  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  but  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 
In  an  account  given  of  the  town  in  1802,  it  is  stated,  <'  On  the 
west  sidei  a  beach  extends  to  Great  Pond,  where  it  stretches 
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across  the  township  ahnost  to  Town  Core.  This  barren  tract, 
which  does  not  now  contain  a  particle  of  vegetable  mould,  for- 
merly produced  wheat  The  soil,  however,  was  light.  The  sand, 
in  scMtne  places,  lodging  against  the  beach  grass,  has  been  raised 
into  hills  fifty  feet  high,  where  twenty-five  years  ago  no  hills 
existed.  In  others,  it  has  filled  up  small  valleys  and  swamps^ 
Where  a  strong-rooted  bush  stood,  the  appearance  is  singular :  a 
mass  of  earth  and  sand  adheres  to  it,  resembling  a  small  tower. 
In  several  places,  rocks  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
soil  are  disclosed,  and,  being  lashed  by  the  sand,  driven  against 
them  by  the  wind,  look  as  if  they  were  recently  dug  from  a 
quarry."  There  are  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  Con- 
gregational. Population  1,059.  Distance,  twenty-three  miles 
north-easterly  from  Barnstable,  and,  in  a  straight  line,  sixty-eight 
miles  firom  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  fifty-four  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  produced  22,370  bushels; 
thirteen  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  1,200 
quintals  of  cod-fish  and  4,550  barrels  of  mackerel  were  caught 

Mr.  Treat,  the  first  minister  in  this  town,  was  distinguished  foi 
his  evangeUcal  zeal  and  labors,,  not  only  among  his  own  people,. 
but  also  among  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity:  and  he  was  the 
instrument  of  converting  many  of  them  to  the  Christian  faith* 
He  learnt  their  language,  and  once  a  month  preached  in  their 
Tillages,  visited  them  at  their  wigwams,  and,  by  his  kindness 
and  affability,  won  their  affections :  they  venerated  him  as  their 
pastor,  and  loved  hin(i  as  their  father.  In  1693,  Mr.  Treat  states 
that  there  were  four  Indian  villages  in  the  township  under  his 
care.  These  Indians  had  four  teachers  of  their  own  choice  and 
four  schoolmasters.  They  also  had  of  their  own  people  six 
magistrates,  who  regulated  their  civil  affairs ;  they  held  stated 
courts  and  punished  criminals.  There  were  five  himdred  adult 
perscNis  in  the  villages,  all  of  whom  attended  pubUc  worship. 
^t  notwithstanding  every  exertion  made  for  the  benefit  of  tfie 
Indians,  they  wasted  away  by  fatal  diseases  and  other  causes,  so 
that  in  1764  they  were  reduced  to  four  individuals  only.  Mr. 
Treat,  having  passed  near  half  a  century  of  most  active  labor, 
died  soon  after  the  remarkable  storm, 'distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  New  England  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Snma^  in  February, 
1717.  The  wind  blew  with  violence;  and  whilst  the  grounds 
about  his  house  were  left  entirely  bare,  the  snow  was  heaped  up 
in  the  road  to  an  uncommon  height  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
making  a  path.  His  body  was  therefore  kept  several  days,  till  an 
arch  could  be  dug,  through  which  he  was  borne  to  the  gravp ;  the 
Indians,  at  their  earnest  request,  being  permitted  in  turn  to  carry 
the  corpse,  and  thus  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
remains  of  their  beloved  pastor.  The  second  minister  of  Eastham 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osbom,  who  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  ordained  here  in  1718 ;  the  next  year,  the  church 
being  divided  into  two,  Mr.  Osbom  removed  into  the  south  part  of 
the  township,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb  was  ordained  pastor  of 
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the  church  that  remained.  Mr.  Webb  died  in  1746,  and  was  soo* 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Edward  Cheever,  who  was  ordained  in  175L 
Mr.  Cheever  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Philander  Shaw,  who  was 
ordained  in  1795. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Treat, 
the  first  minister. 

Here  lyes  interred  ye  body  of  y©  late  learned  and  Revd.  Mr.  Samuel  Treat,  ye  pions 
and  faithful  pastor  of  this  church,  who,  after  a  very  zealous  discharge  of  his  ministry  for 
J^  space  of  45  years,  &  a  laborious  travel  for  y  souls  of  ye  Indian  oativs,  fell  asleep 
in  Christ,  March  ye  18, 1716-17,  in  ye  69  year  of  his  age. 
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This  town,  forming  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  was  mcorporated  in  1686.  Mr.  Samuel  Shireiek 
labored  in  this  place  as  a  minister  previous  to  1700.  Rev.  Joseph 
Metcalf^  who  graduated  at  Cambridge,  was  chosen  minister.  He 
died  in  1723,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Josiah  Marshall.  Rev. 
Samuel  Palmer  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Zebulon  Butler,  who  was  ordained  in  1775,  and  dismiss^  in 
1778.  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Isaiah  Mann,  was  ordained  in 
1780,  and  died  in  1789.  Rev.  Henry  Lincoln  was  ordained  in 
1790  and  dismissed  in  1823.  His  successor.  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood- 
bury, was  ordained  in  1824,  and  dismissed  in  1833.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Josiah  Bent,  who  was  installed  in  1834,  and  dis- 
missed in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Hooker,  who 
was  installed  the  same  year.  The  Congregational  church  in  East 
Falmouth  was  organized  in  1810,  and  the  one  in  North  Falmontfi 
in  1833. 

The  town  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  on  the 
south  by  Vineyard  Sound.  A  chain  of  hills,  which  is  continued 
from  Sandwich,  runs  on  the  west  side  of  the  township,  near  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  and  terminates  at  "  Wood's  Hole^^^  a  harbor  at  the 
south-western  point  of  the  town.  The  rest  of  the  land  in  this 
township  is  remarkably  level.  The  soil  is  thin,  but  superior  in 
quality  to  the  light  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  An 
extensive  pine  forest  is  situated  between  the  villages  of  Fidmouth 
and  Sandwich.  There  are  not  less  than  forty  ponds  in  the  town- 
shi|^  and  give  a  great  variety  to  the  scenery. 

llie  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Falmoutfi  village,  as  it 
is  seen  from  an  elevation  to  the  westward,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Wood's  Hole.  The  village,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  on 
the  Cape,  consists  of  about  one  hundred  dwelling-houses,  two 
churches,  (one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist,)  an  academy, 
and  the  Falmouth  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  village 
is  twenty-two  miles  from  Barnstable,  eighteen  from  Sandwich,  and 
seventy-one  from  Boston.  Wood's  Hole  is  four  miles  to  the  south- 
west; at  this  place  there  is  a  village,  and  ships  of  Ae  largest  class 
can  go  up  to  the  wharf  The  landing  at  Falmouth  village  is 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Congregational  church. 
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TTie  m^  is  carried  over  from  this  place  to  Holmes's  Hole,  on 
Martha's  Yineyard,  three  times  a  week,  in  a  sail-boat.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  landings  is  seven  miles. 


Wat  9iem  of  Falmouth  Village, 

Two  Streams  afford  a  water  power,  on  which  are  two  woollen 
mills,  having  three  sets  of  macninery.  There  are  five  houses  of 
worship :  three  Congregational,  one  for  Friends  or  Quakers,  and 
one  Methodist  Population  2,580.  In  1837,  there  were  "nine 
vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  2,823 ; 
sperm  oil  imported,  4,952  barrels,  (148,560  gallons);  whale  oil, 
275  barrels,  (8,250  gallons);  hands  employed  in  the  fishery,  250; 
capital  invested,  $260,000;  salt  manufactured,  35,569  bu^els." 

The  following  is  copied  from  monuments  in  the  village  grav^ 
yard: — 

Here  lies  interred  the  body^  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  who  fell  asleep  April  ye  ISth, 
1775,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  of  his  ministry. 
His  virtues  would  a  monument  supply, 
But  underneath  these  clods  his  ashes  lie. 


In  memory  of  Capt.  David  Wood,  who  died  in  his  42d  year,  in  Cape  Francois, 
August  10th,  1802,  of  the  yellow  fever,  with  4  of  his  men. 

He's  gone,  the  voyage  of  human  life  is  o'er, 
And  weeping  ihends  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 
Far  from  the  tenderest  objects  of  his  love 
He  dies,  to  tnd  a  happier  world  above. 
Around  this  monument  his  friends  appear. 
To  embalm  his  precious  memory  with  a  tear. 

ffis  men  who  died  were  Edward  Butler,  aged  15  years,  and  Prince  Fish,  aged  19 
years,  both  died  August  10 ;  Henry  Green,  aged  20  years,  Willard  Hatch,  aged  12 
years,  both  died  August  17. 

These  hopeful  youths  with  life  are  called  to.part. 
And  wound  aJEresh  their  tender  parents'  heart. 


HARWICH. 

The  original  town  of  Harwich  extended  across  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.    What  is  now  called  Harwich,  was  the  second  societf 
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of  old  Harwich,  being  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  In  1803, 
the  first  society  of  Harwich  was  incorporated  into  a  distinct  town, 
by  the  name  of  Brewster.  The  land  in  this  township  is  generally 
level  and  sandy.  On  Herring  river ^  the  outlet  of  Long  Pond,  are 
a  cotton  mill  and  carding-machine.  There  are  in  the  limits  of  the 
town  four  churches :  one  Baptist,  one  Congregational,  and  two 
Methodist  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pell  was  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter in  this  town;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mills.  The  third 
minister.  Rev.  Nathan  Underwood,  was  ordained  here  in  1792. 
Population,  2,771.  Distance,  thirteen  miles  easterly  from  Barn- 
stable court-house,  eight  to  Chatham  Lights,  and  about  eighty 
from  Boston.  "  Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery, 
20:  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,300;  codfish  caught,  10,000  quintals; 
value  of  the  same,  $30,000 ;  mackerel  caught,  500  barrels ;  value 
of  the  same,  $3,000 ;  salt  used,  9,000  bushels ;  hands  employed, 
200;  capital  invested,  $60,000." 


House  tm  Cape  Cod. 


Dr.  Dwight,  who  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  thus  describes  what  he  says  ^'  may  be 
called  with  propriety  Cape  Cod  houses."  "  These  have  one  story, 
and  four  rooms  on  the  lower  floor ;  and  are  covered  on  the  sides, 
as  well  as  the  roofs,  with  nine  shingles,  eighteen  inches  in  lengtfi. 
The  chimney  is  in  the  middle,  immediately  behind  the  front  door, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  door  are  two  windows.  The  roof  is 
straight ;  under  it  are  two  chambers ;  and  there  are  two  larger  and 
two  smaller  windows  in  the  gable  end.  This  is  the  general  struc- 
ttire  and  appearance  of  the  great  body  of  houses  from  Yarmouth 
to  Race  Point  There  are,  however,  several  varieties,  but  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  described.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are 
in  good  repair.  Generally  they  exhibit  a  tidy,  neat  aspect  in 
themselves  and  in  their  appendages,  and  furnish  proofs  of  comfort- 
able Uving,  by  which  I  was  at  once  disappointed  and  gratified. 
The  barns  are  usually  neat,  but  always  small." 


MARSHPEE. 

This  ancient  Indian  territory  is  an  incorporated  district  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  contains  10,600  acres,  or  about  sixteen  square 
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miles.  Hiis  tract  was  procured  for  the  Indians  by  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Richard  Bourne,  of  Sandwich.  This  noble-hearted  man,  who 
deserves  to  be  had  in  lasting  remembrance,  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Sandwich  began  his  labors  for 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  the  Indians.  About  the  year 
1660,  at  his  own  expense,  Mr.  Bourne  obtained  a  deed  of  Marshpee 
from  Quachathsei  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  the  Marshpee,  or, 
as  they  were  then  called.  South  Sea  Indians.  In  order  that  the 
Indians  might  have  a  place  where  they  might  remain  in  peace 
from  generation  to  generation,  Mr.  Bourne  had  the  deed  or  instru- 
ment drawn,  "so  that  no  part  or  parcel  of  them  [the  lands]  could 
be  bought  by  or  sold  to  any  white  person  or  persons,  without  ttie 
consent  of  all  the  said  Indians,  not  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
general  court"  This  deed,  with  this  condition,  was  ratified  by 
the  Plymouth  court.  Mr.  Bourne,  after  having  obtained  the  above 
deed,  pursued  his  evangelical  work,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  an 
Indian  church  in  this  place  in  1670,  formed  of  his  own  disciples 
and  converts.  He  died  about  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  Simon 
Papmonet,  an  Indian  preacher,  who  lived  in  this  character  about 
forty  yeajrs,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bourne,  grandson 
of  Richard,  who  was  ordained  over  them  in  1729,  who  resigned 
his  mission  in  1742,  and  was  succe^ed  by  Solomon  Briant,  an 
Indian  preacher,  who  was  ordained  pastor.  In  1758,  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley  was  installed  as  pastor  of  these  ^ple. 

Marshpee  Ues  south  of  Sandwich,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  ocean.  It  is  well  fitted  for  an  Indian  residence,  being  indent- 
ea  by  two  bays,  and  shoots  into  several  necks  or  points  of  land.  It 
is  also  watered  by  several  streams  and  ponds.  These,  with  the 
ocean,  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  of  various  kinds.  They 
formerly  subsisted  by  agricultural  pursuits,  the  manufacturing  of 
various  articles  of  Indian  ware,  by  the  sale  of  their  wood,  fishing, 
fowling,  and  taking  deer.  '^Their  land  is  good,  well  wooded,  and 
some  parts  of  it  afford  beautiful  scenery.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  colored  people  on  this  tract,  and  some  whites.  There  are 
but  very  few  ol  the  Indians  which  retain  pure  blood  of  their 
ancestors.  They  generally  appear  to  relish  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  The  central  part,  is  about  twelve  miles  S.  E.  of  Barn- 
stable, nine  S.  of  Sandwich,  and  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  Indian  church,  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley,  the  missionary,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  Barnstable  court-house.  It  stands  a  diort  dis- 
tance fitmi  the  main  road,  and  a  forest  has  ^wii  up  around  it. 
Public  worship  is  kept  up  in  this  house,  which  is  attended  both 
by  the  whites  and  Indians.  Previous  to  1834,  the  government  of 
the  Indians  consisted  of  a  board  of  white  overseers,  a  guardian 
and  treasurer.  The  office  of  the  guardian  was  that  of  a  general 
saperint^id^it,  to  disburse  supplies,  oversee  the  poor,  and  regu- 
late the  getting  of  wood,  &c  The  Indians  getting  dissatisfied, 
the  government  was  changed,  and  it  now  consists  of  three  select- 
iBeo,  a  ci<^k  of  their  own  number  and  choice,  and  a  white  com- 
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missioner  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Many  of  the 
Lidians  are  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries,  and  they  are  said  to 
make  the  first-rate  whalemen.  Those  who  remain  at  home  cul- 
tivate their  little  plats  of  ground  and  carry  wood  to  market.  In 
1837,  they  built  a  small  vessel,  "  owned  partly  by  some  of  the 
proprietors  of  Marshpee,  and  partly  by  sundry  whitepersons,"  and 
commanded  by  a  capable,  enterprising  Indian.  This  vessel  is 
employed  in  carrying  their  wood  to  Nantticket  The  land,  except 
some  small  allotments,  (as  much  as  each  can  enclose  and  cultivate,) 
is  common  stock.  Each  has  a  certain  amount  of  wood  allowed 
for  his  own  use,  and  he  pays  the  Indian  government  one  dollar 
per  cord  for  all  he  cuts  and  carries  to  market. 


Southwest  viero  of  the  Indian  Church  in  Marshpee, 

The  Indian  grave-yard  is  by  the  side  of  their  church,  represented 
in  the  engraving.  Nearly  all  the  graves  are  without  monuments. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  two  monuments  stand- 
ing in  this  place. 

In  memory  of  deacon  Zacheas  Fopmunnet  died  22d  Octr.  1770  aged  51  jrears.  Tlie 
Righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbor. 

In  memory  of  Flora  Hawley  obit  31st  Jauy.  1785  aged  40  years.   A  fiuthfal  serranU 


ORLEANS. 

This  town  was  formerly  the  south  part  of  Eastham ;  it  was  in- 
corporated into  a  township  by  the  name  of  Orleans  in  1797.  Rev. 
Samuel  Osbom,  who  was  ordained  at  Eastham  in  1718,  was  the  first 
minister  in  this  place,  removing  here  the  next  year  after  his  ordina- 
tion. "  Mr.  Osbom  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Besides 
teaching  his  people  the  use  of  peat,  he  contributed  much  to  their 
prosperity  by  introducing  new  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
oy  setting  them  the  example  of  economy  and  industry.  But  his 
good  qusdities  and  services  did  not  avail  him ;  for,  embracing  the 
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reJigumof  Arminius,  his  parishioners,  who  still  retained  the  faith  of 
Calvin,  thought  proper  to  dismiss  him  about  the  year  1737. 
From  Eastham  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  kept  a  private 
grammar-school.  He  died  aged  between  ninety  and  a  hundred." 
Mr.  Osbom  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1739.  Mr.  Crocker  died  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Jonathan  Crocker  the  same  year. 

Orleans  is  of  very  irregular  form,  the  lines  being  deeply  indent- 
ed with  coves  and  creeks.  There  are  several  islands  in  Pleasant 
Bay  which  fodong  to  this  town,  the  largest  of  which  is  Pocket,  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  land  in  the  township.  The  face  of  the  land  is 
uneven ;  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
barren  and  sandy,  and  the  roads  here,  as  in  most  towns  in  this 
vicinity,  are,  on  account  of  the  sand,  tedious  and  heavy.  There 
are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Metho- 
dist, and  1  Universalist.  Population  1,936.  Distance  20  miles 
easterly  from  Barnstable  and  85  S.  E.  from  Boston.  There  were  in 
1837  fifty  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  manu- 
factured 21,780  bushels ;  33  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery ;  20,000  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  6000  barrels  of  * 
mackerel  were  taken.     In  the  fishery,  264  hands  were  employed* 

The  following  is  from  an  account  of  Orleans  in  the  Collections 
of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Sept.  1802  :— 

**  CtBJBs  are  fotmd  on  many  parts  of  the  shores  of  New  England,  bnt  nowhere  in 
greater  abundance  than  at  Orleans.  Formerly  five  hundred  barrels  were  dug  here  for 
bmit:  but  the  present  year  1000  barrels  have  been  collected.  Between  one  and  two  hun- 
ditsd  of  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  this  business ;  and  they  receive 
from  their  emplojrers  three  dollars  a  barrel  for  digging  the  clams,  opening,  salting  them, 
and  filling  the  casks.  From  12  to  18  bushels  of  clams  in  the  shell  must  be  dug,  to 
fill,  when  opened,  a  barrel.  A  man  by  this  labor  can  earn  seventy-fiVe  cents  a  day : 
nnd  women  and  children  are  also  engaged  in  it.  A  barrel  or  clams  are  worth  six  dol- 
lars ;  the  employers,  therefore,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  salt  and  the  casks,  which 
they  itapfijf  stiU  obtain  a  handsome  profit.  A  thousand  barrels  of  clams  are  equal  in 
Tafaie  to  SIX  thousand  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  are  procured  with  no  more  labor  and 
expense.  When  therefore  the  fishes,  with  which  the  coves  of  Orleans  abound,  are  also 
taken  into  consideration,  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  more  beneficial  to  the  inha- 
bitants,  than  if  the  space  which  they  occupy  was  covered  with  the  most  fertile  soil.'' 


PROVINCETOWN. 

"Cape  Cod,  now  Provincetown,  was  originally  a  part  of  Truro. 
In  1714  it  was  made  a  district  or  precinct,  and  put  under  the  con- 
stablerick  of  that  town."  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township,  by 
the  name  of  Provincetown,  in  1727,  and  invested  with  peculiar 
privileges — the  inhabitants  being  exempted  from  taxation.  At  that 
time,  and  for  10  or  12  years  after,  it  was  a  flourishing  place,  con- 
taining a  number  of  dwelling-houses  and  stores.  Not  long  after 
this  period  the  inhabitants  began  to  forsake  the  town  ;  and  before 
the  year  1748  it  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  families.  In  1755  it 
contained  about  ten  dwelling-houses.  In  1776  there  were  in  it  36 
fiemulies,  206  souls,  and  about  20  dwelling-houses.  It  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  depression  during  the  revolutionary  war,  but  after 
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its  close  it  gradually  rose  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Spear  was 
the  first  minister  at  Provincetown,  but  ne  was  compelled  t6  follow 
the  removal  of  his  congregation.  In  1774,  Rev.  Samuel  Parker 
was  ordained  here,  and  for  twelve  years  received  annually  forty- 
five  pounds  from  the  government.  After  that  period  the  pastor  has 
been  supported  entirely  by  the  inhabitants. 

Provincetown  is  situated  on  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
C!od,  and  lies  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  It  averages  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  town- 
ship consists  of  beaches  and  hills  of  sand,  eight  shallow  poods, 
and  a  great  number  of  swamps.  Cape  Harbor,  in  Cape  Ood  Bay, 
is  formed  by  the  bending  of  the  land  nearly  round  every  point  of 
the  compass,  and  is  completely  landlocked  and  safe.  It  is  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  ships  of  any  size,  and  it  will  contain  more  than 
three  thousand  vessels  at  once,  and  is  a  jrface  of  great  importance  to 
navigation  in  this  quarter.  This  was  the  first  harbor  the  MayjUmer 
touched  at  on  her  passage  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  This  place  has 
about  6000  tons  of  fishing  and  400  tons  of  coasting  vessels.  The 
feires  of  fish  in  1834  simounted  to  about  45,000  quintals  of  cod,  and 
17,000  barrels  of  mackerel.  This  place  gives  employment  to  about 
one  thousand  men  and  boys.  There  are  tliree  houses  of  worship: 
1  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Congregationalist.  Population 
2,049.  In  1837  there  were  78  establishments  for  making  salt,  48,960 
bushels  manufactured ;  98  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery;  61,400  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  18,000  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  were  taken,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  hands  were  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Thirty-five  of  this 
number  went  out  in  the  two  whale  ships  sent  from  this  place. 

Provincetown  stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  harbor,  on 
the  margin  of  a  beach  of  loose  sand.  The  houses  are  mostly  situated 
on  a  single  street,  about  two  miles  in  length,  passing  round  near  the 
water's  ©ige.  A  chain  of  sand  hills  rise  immediately  back  from  the 
houses.  These  hills  are  in  some  places  partially  covered  with  tufts 
of  grass  or  shrubs,  which  appear  to  hold  their  existence  by  a  frail 
tenure  on  these  masses  of  loose  sand,  the  light  color  of  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  few  spots  of  deep  verdure  upon  them. 
These  hills,  with  the  numerous  wind  or  salt  mills,  by  which  the  salt 
water  is  raised  for  evaporation,  thickly  studding  the  shore  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  village,  gives  this  place  a  most  singular 
and  novel  appearance. 

The  following  cut  is  from  a  sketch  taken  in  the  village  street, 
and  shows  its  characteristic  appearance.  The  houses  are  mostly 
one  story  in  height,  and,  with  their  out-buildings,  stand  along  on  the 
street,  apparently  without  much  of  an  efibrt  at  order  or  regularity. 
Interspersed  among  the  houses  and  by  the  side  of  the  street  are  seen 
the  numerous  jUikes  or  frames  on  which  the  cod-fish  are  dried. 
These  frames  are  about  two  or  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  stand  up 
fnwn  the  ground  about  two  feet,  having  sticks  or  slata  laid  across 
tbem«  on  which  the  fish  are  laid.    The  street  is  nanow,  irregular, 
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and  has  scarcely  the  appearance  of  being  a  carriage  road."^  Upoi^ 
stepping  from  the  houses  the  foot  sinks  in  the  sand,  which  is  so  Ught 
that  it  orifts  about  the  houses,  fences,  &c.,  very  simiiax  to  snow  in 
a  driving  stonn.  Although  near  the  ocean  on  every  side,^  the  inha- 
bitants obtain  good  water  by  digging  a  moderate  depth  a  few  feet 
firom  the  shore.  Provincetown  is  10  leagues  or  30  miles  N.  E.  of 
Barnstable,  about  9  leagues  or  27  miles  across  to  Plymouth,  and 
about  116  miles  by  land  and  50  by  water  to  Boston. 

[From  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  Feb.  19,  1739.] 

We  bare  advice  from  Frovince-Town  on  Cape  Cod,  that  the  whaling  season  is  now 
orer  with  them,  in  which  there  has  beea  taken  in  that  Harbor  six  small  whales, 
and  one  of  a  larger  size  abont  six  foot  bone :  beside  which  'tis  said  two  small  whales 
have  been  killed  at  Sandwich,  which  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  that  business  in  the 
whole  Bay.  *Tis  added,  that  seven  or  eight  families  in  Province-Town,  among  whom 
are  the  principal  inhabitants,  design  to  remove  from  that  plaee  to  Gasco-Bay  in  the 
sprittg  of  the  year. 

[Boston  Post  B09,  My  27,  1741.] 

**  Provmce-Tkmm,  Jnfy  14.-^0n  the  4th  of  this  month  one  of  the*  town  disee- 
Tered  a  considerable  qoantity  of  Ice  on  the  north  side  of  a  Swamp,  in  this  place,  who 
broke  off  a  Piece,  and  carried  it  several  miles  undissolved  to  the  Tavern  keeper,  who 
for  his  pains  treated  him  with  a  bowl  of  ptmch  for  his  pains.'^ 

The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing  in 
a  deep  depression  among  the  sand  hills  in  the  village  grave-yard. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the  place,  and  stands  in  one  of  the  few 
verdant  spots  in  the  vicinity  : — 

Here  lies  interred  the  remains  of  Capt.  John  Tallcott  of  Olausenbnry  in  Connecticut, 
son  to  Deacon  Benjamin  Tallcott  who  died  here  in  his  retora  after  the  vietory  obtained 
at  Cape  Breton,  A.  D.  1745,  In  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 


SANDWICH. 

The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  by  quite  a  number 
of  families,  from  Saugus  or  Lynn,  in  1637.    The  original  grant  of 

*  So  rarely  are  wheel  carriages  seen  in  the  place  that  they  are  a  matter  of  some 
CQiiosity  to  the  younger  part  of  the  community.  A  lad,  who  understood  navigi^g  th«» 
oeean  much  oetter  than  land  carriage,  on  seeing  a  man  driving  8  wagon  ia  the 
place,  expressed  his  surprise  at  his  being  able  to  drive  so  straight  withci|;!>e  assistance 
9i  %  rudder. 
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the  township  was  from  the  Old  Colony  of  Plymouth  the  same 
year. 

"  It  is  ordered"  [say  the  Plymouth  Records]  "  that  these  ten  men 
of  Saugus,  namely,  Edmund  Freeman,  Henry  Feake,  Thomas 
Dexter,  Edward  Dillingham,  William  Wood,  John  Carman, 
Richard  Chadwell,  William  Almy,  Thomas  Tupper,  and  Gfeorge 
Knott,  shall  have  liberty  to  view  a  place  to  sit  down  on,  and  have 
sufficient  land  for  three  score  families,  upon  the  conditions  pro- 
pounded to  them  by  the  governor  and  Mr.  Winslow.  The  other 
proprietors  were,  Greorge  Allen,  Thomas  Armitage,  Anthony  Basse, 
Mr.  Blackmore,  George  Bliss,  Thomas  Boardman,  Robert  Boote- 
fish,  William  Braybrook,  John  Briggs,  Thomas  Burge,  Richard 
Bume,  George  Burt,  Thomas  Butler,  Thomas  ChUIingworth, 
Edmund  Clarke,  George  Cole,  John  Dingley,  Henry  Ewer,  John 
Friend,  John  Fish,  Nathaniel  Fish,  Jonathan  Fish,  Peter  Gaunt, 
Andrew  HaUet,  William  Harlow,  William  Hedge,  Joseph  Holway, 
William  Hurst,  John  Joyce,  Richard  Kirby,  Thomas  Lander,  John 
Miller,  William  Newland,  Benjamin  Noye,  Mr.  Potter,  James 
Skippe,  Greorge  Slawson,  Michael  Turner,  John  Vincent,  Peter 
Wright,  Nicholas  Wright,  Richard  Wade,  John  King,  John  Win- 
«0r,  Mr.  WoUaston,  and  Thomas  Willis.  Their  minister  was  the 
Rev.  William  Leveridge.  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Willis  did  not  re- 
move at  this  time." 

The  records  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  pre- 
vious to  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  in  1694,  are  lost. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Fessenden,  who  was 
ordained  in  1722,  and  died  in  1746.  Rev.  Abraham  Williams,  the 
next  minister,  was  ordamed  in  1749 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Burr,  who  was  ordained  in  1787.  According  to  tradition 
there  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Sandwich  two  persons  some- 
what distinguished  for  their  religious  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Richard 
Bourne  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tupper.  These  men  took^the  lead  in  the 
religious  exercises,  and  officiated  publicly  on  the  Lord's  day,  each 
of  them  having  his  party ;  but,  as  they  were  in  all  a  small  com- 
pany, they  did  not  separate,  but  agreed  that  the  officer  who  had 
the  most  adherents  at  meeting  for  the  time  being,  should  be  the 
minister  for  the  day.  In  process  of  time  the  congregation  settled 
Mr.  Smith,  a  minister  who  for  a  time  had  officiated  at  Barnstable. 
Rehgious  matters  being  settled  at  Sandwich,  Mr.  Bourne  and  Mr. 
Tupper  directed  their  attention  towards  christianizing  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Tupper  founded  a  church  near  Herring  river, 
which  was  supplied  with  a  succession  of  ministers  of  his  name  till 
the  decease  of  his  great-grandson.  Rev.  Elisha  Tupper,  who  died  at 
Pokessetty  in  1787.  Mr.  Bourne  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
Marshnee  Indians  to  the  south  and  east. 

Sanawich  is  the  most  agricultural  town  in  the  county ;  the  lands 
however  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  township  are  light  and  un- 

E reductive.     There  are  numerous  ponds,  some  of  which,  are  very 
irge,  which  aflbrd  fine  fishing  and  fowling :  cfeer  are  also  found  in 
this  vicinity.    There  are  in  the  town  1  cotton  mill,  1  woollen 
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factory  J  a  furnace,  a  nail  factory,  a  niunber  of  cardlng-machines, 
&c.,  with  an  extensive  manufactory  of  glass.  There  are  15  <Mr  20 
sail  of  coasting  or  fishing  vessels  belonging  here,  and  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  salt  manufactured.    Population  3,679. 


Wesiem  view  of  Sandwich,  (central  part). 

Sandwich  village,  containing  about  100  houses,  is  situated  cm  ris- 
ing ground  in  the  northern  section  of  the  town,  near  the  waters  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  12  miles  north-westerly  of  Barnstable,  30  east  of 
New  Bedford,  and  53  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  The  engraving 
shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  town-house,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance some  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  glass  works.  It 
contains  4  churches  :  1  Ortfiodox,  1  Unitarian,  1  Methodist,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic.  There  a,re  in  other  parts  of  the  town  6  churches 
more :  4  Methodist,  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  1  Congregational. 
It  has  been  in  contemplation  for  a  long  period  to  unite  Cape  Cod  and 
Buzzard's  Bay  by  a  ship  canal  across  this  town.  The  distance  is 
five  miles,  and  the  land  level.  The  following  is  from  the  statistics 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  "  Nail  factory,  1 ;  nails  mcmufactur- 
ed,  600  tons ;  value  of  the  same,  $57,500 ;  hands  employed,  20 ; 
capital  invested,  $13,500 ;  glass  manufactory,  1 ;  value  of  glass 
manufactured,  $300,000;  hands  employed,  250 ;  capital  invested, 
§250,000. 

Dr.  John  Osbom,  who  was  a  physician  in  Middletown,  in  Con- 
necticut, was  bom  in  this  town,  in  1713.  His  father,  an  educated 
Scotchman,  was  then  a  schoolmaster,  but  afterwards  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Eastham.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  yoimg  Osbom 
entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  noticed  as  a  lively  and 
eccentric  genius,  llie  following  whaling  song  of  his  has  obtained 
some  celebrity : — 

A  WHALING  SONG. 


Wlien  iprfaig  ratnrra  with  ivwtarn  galM, 

And  penile  breeies  sweep 
The  nmag  sew,  we  epread  our  bsUi 

To  plougn  the  wat'rj  deep. 


For  killinf  norUwm  whalei  prapand^ 

Our  iiiinble  boais  on  board. 
With  craft  and  rum,  (our  chief  ttgu^^ 

Aud  good  provieioiis  slond. 
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W«  Tbw  the  mooftera  of  the  deep, 
6feet  wtaalea  la  numeroos  ewarmf ; 

Aid  cnatures  there,  that  plaj  and  leap 
Of  atrange,  unuaual  forma. 

Cape  Cod,  oar  deareat,  natire  land, 

we  leave  astern,  and  lose 
Ita  ainkinr  cliA  and  letaenhig  aanda. 

While  Zephjr  gently  blows. 

Bold,  hardr  men,  with  blooming  age, 

Our  aandy  ahoree  produce ; 
WHh  DHMutroue  fish  thejr  dare  engage, 

And  dangerous  callinga  choose. 

Now  towarda  the  early  dawnfaig  east 

We  speed  our  course  away, 
WHh  eager  minds,  and  joyibl  hearts. 


Vf  no  eager  mmos,  ana  p 
To  meet  the  rising  day. 


Then  as  we  turn  our  wondering  eyes, 
We  view  ene  constant  show ; 

Above,  around,  the  circling  slues, 
The  rolliag  seas  below. 

When  eastward,  clear  of  Newfoundland, 

We  stem  the  frozen  pole, 
We  aee  the  icy  islands  stand, 

The  northern  billows  n^l. 

Aa  to  the  north  we  make  our  way, 

Surprising  scenes  we  find ; 
We  lengthen  out  the  tedious  day. 

And  wave  the  night  behind. 

Now  see  the  northern  regiooa,  where 

Eternal  winter  reigns ; 
One  day  and  night  fills  up  the  year, 

And  endleai  cold  maintains. 


When  bi  our  aiation  we  are  placad. 

And  whales  around  os  play. 
We  launch  our  boats  hilo  the  mala 

And  swiftly  chase  our  prey. 

In  hast^  we  ply  our  nimble  oara. 

For  an  assault  deslgn'd; 
The  sea  beneath  us  foams  and  roars, 

And  leavea  a  wake  behind. 

A  misfaty  whale  we  rush  upon, 

And  in  our  irons  throw : 
She  sinks  her  monstrous  body  down 

Among  the  waves  below. 

And  when  she  rises  out  agahi. 

We  soon  renew  the  fight : 
Thrust  our  sharp  lances  in  amafai, 

And  all  her  rage  excite. 

Enr&ffed  she  makes  a  mighty  hoond ; 

Thick  loams  the  whitened  sea ; 
The  waves  in  circles  rise  around, 

And  wklening  roll  away. 

"She  thrashes  with  her  tafl  around. 
And  blows  her  redd'nhig  breath ; 

tShe  breaks  the  air,  a  deaf  Moing  soimd. 
While  ocean  groans  beneath. 

From  numerous  wounds,  with  crfanaoa  1 

She  stains  the  ftothy  seas. 
And  gasps,  and  Mows  her  latest  blood, 

While  quivering  life  decays. 

With  Joyful  hearts  we  see  her  die. 

Ana  on  the  suifMie  lay  ; 
While  all  with  ea^r  haste  apply, 

To  aave  our  deachful  prey. 


TRURO. 

The  settlement  of  Truro  commenced  about  1700.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Pamet^  and  appears  to  have  been  purchased  in  1697.  In 
1705,  it  was  erected  into  a  town  to  be  called  Dangerfidd;  in  1709 
it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Truro.  The  first  minister,  Rev. 
John  Avery,  was  ordained  in  1711.  He  was  a  phpician  as 
well  as  pastor,  and  was  ereatly  beloved  by  his  people.  He  died  in 
1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Caleb  Upham,  who  died  in  1786. 
Mr.  Upham  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jude  Djunon,  who  was  ordain- 
ed in  1786. 

Truro  is  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.  The  length  of  the  township  is  about  14  miles,  and  the 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  three.  Excepting  the  salt  marshes,  the 
soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  free  from  stone.  Hardly  any  part  of  it 
produces  English  grass  fit  for  mowing ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  clad  with  verdure  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  face  of  the 
township  is  composed  of  sand  hills  and  narrow  valleys  between 
them,  running  principally  at  right  angles  with  the  shore.  The  top 
of  some  of  the  hills  spread  into  a  plain  :  from  some  of  these  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  but  few  objects  can  be  discerned  but 
the  ocean  and  one  wide  waste  of  sand.  A  traveller  from  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  upon  observing 
Che  bsurrenness  of  the  northern  part  of  Truro,  would  at  ih&  first 
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thought  wonder  what  could  induce  any  person  to  remain  in  the 
place ;  he  will,  however,  upon  reflection  and  observation,  find  that 
the  inhabitants  here,  who  derive  their  principal  subsistence  from  the 
sea,  are  as  "  well  off"  as  any  people  in  the  commonwealth. 

There  are  four  houses  of  worship,  all  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town :  3  Congregational,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and 
1  Methodist  Population  1,806.  In  1837  there  were  39  esta- 
blishments  for  making  salt,  of  which  17,490  bushels  were 
manufactured ;  63  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fishery ;  16,950  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  15,750  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  taken,  and  612  hands  employed. 


Eastern  view  of  Pond  Village,  Truro, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  part  of  what  is  called  the  Pond 
village,  and  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  scenery  of  this  part  of 
the  Cape.  The  hills,  which  rise  in  regiilar  and  graceful  swells,  are 
of  a  light  gravelly  loam  and  covered  with  short  grass ;  they  are  des- 
titute of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  are  peculiar  in  their  aspect.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  appearance  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land 
in  Truro,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  might  be 
sustained  from  the  produce  of  its  soil,  were  proper  attention  paid 
to  Its  cultivation.  The  fisheries  however  at  tliis  time  bring  surer 
and  better  returns  than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  Cape. 

The  following  engraving  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  church  now 
standing  in  the  central  part  of  HTruro,  about  8  miles  from  Province^ 
town,  ^  from  Barnstable,  and  by  land  109  from  Boston,  llie 
'^  CSojf  Pounds,^^  a  great  body  of  clay,  forming  the  high  banks  by  the 
light-house,  near  the  residence  of  James  Small,  Esq.,  are  about  a 
nule  northward.  This  church  is  on  one  of  the  highest  elevations  in 
the  town,  a  short  distance  southerly  froifl  the  Pond  village,  and  is 
seen  at  a  great  distance  from  almost  every  direction.  Provincetown 
with  its  hills  of  sand  is  seen  to  the  north-west ;  and  the  waters  of 
the  wide  Atlantic  on  every  side.    This  building  shows  that — 
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Andent  Church  in  Truro,  (south-eastern  view), 

"  The  dark  brown  years  '*  have  passed  over  it.   It  stands  alone,  and  on  the  hill  of 
storms !    It  is  seen  aiar  by  the  nuuriner  as  he  passes  by  on  the  dark  rolling  wave  I 


The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing 
by.  the  ancient  church  on  the  elevation  near  the  Pond  village : — 

Here  lie  the  Remains  of  ye  Revd.  Mr.  John  Avery  who  departed  this  life  y  23d  of 
April  1754  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  and  44th  of  his  ministry  the  first  pastor  ordained 
in  this  place. 

In  this  dark  cavern,  or  this  lonesome  grave 

Here  lays  the  honest,  pious,  virtaoos  Friend 

Him,  kind  Heaven  to  us  as  Priest  6c  Doctor  gave 

As  such  he  lived,  as  such  we  mourn  his  end. 


WELLFLEET. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1763.  Before  this,  it  was  called 
the  North  Precinct  in  Eastham,  and  was  originally  included  in  the 
IndidHi  Skeekeet  and  Pamet  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  place 
attended  public  worship  at  Eastham.  When  their  numbers  and 
property  were  sufficient,  they  built  a  small  meeting-house,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Josiah  Oaks  preached  a  number  of  years.  The 
Rev.  Isaiah  Lewis  succeeded  Mr.  Oaks,  and  was  ordained  in 
1730;  the  next  minister,  Rev.  Levi  Whitman,  was  ordained  in 
1785. 

The  town  of  Wellfleet  is  situated  on  the  northern  section  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by 
the  ocean.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  barren.  From  the  table  lands  in 
Eeustham,  to  Race  Point,  is  a  large  range  of  high  hills,  all  of  them 
sandy,  except  one  large  hill  or  mountain,  whicn  is  of  solid  clay, 
in  Truro,  called  the  Clay  Pounds,  because  vessels  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  pminded  to  pieces  against  it,  in  gales  of  wind. 
Within  these  hills  in  Wellfleet  is  a  range  of  fresh  ponds,  where 
Bea-fowl  obtain  fresh  water:  such  as  have  outlets,  receive  ale- 
wives,  which  go  up  in  the  month  of  May.  From  the  harbor 
Ihere  axe  many  salt  creeks^  which  are  surrounded  with  salt  marsh. 
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The  harbor,  callod  the  Deep  Hole,  is  good  for  smajl  vessels,  and  is 
about  thirty  miles  north-easterly  from  Barnstable. 


Northern  view  of  WeUfleet  Harbor, 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Wellfleet  Harbor,  as  it  Set 
seen  from  the  north.  It  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills  of  different 
sizes,  but  mostly  forming  obtuse  cones,  smooth,  regular,  des- 
titute of  verdure,  and  quite  novel  in  their  general  appearance. 

The  village  of  Wellfleet  contains  two  Congregational  churches, 
and  is  stated  to  be  one  hundred  and  five  miles  from  Boston  by 
land,  and  by  water  twenty  leagues,  and  from  the  Plymouth  light 
eight  leagues.  Population  of  the  town,  2,303.  Most  of  the  inha- 
bitants follow  the  seafaring  business.  In  1837,  there  were  thirty- 
nine  establishments  for  manufacturing  salt,  and  10,000  bushels 
were  made;  sixty-two  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery;  3,100  quintals,  and  17,500  barrels  of  mackerel, 
were  taken ;  and  in  this  business  496  hands  were  employ^. 

^No  shipwreck  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  noted  pirate  Bellamy,  men- 
tkned  by  Governor  Hutcbinsim,  m  his  history.  In  the  year  Till,  his  ship,  with  his 
whole  fleet,  were  cast  on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  Wellfleet,  being  led  near  the  shqre 
hj  the  captain  of  a  snow,  which  was  made  a  prize  the  day  before,  who  had  the  pro- 
mise of  the  snow  as  a  present,  if  he  would  pilot  the  fleet  in  Cape  Cod  harbor  \  the 
ca^ain  suspecting  thepinite  would  not  keep  his  promise,  and  that,  instead  of  clearing 
his  ship,  as  was  his  pretence,  his  intention  might  be  to  plunder  the  inhabitants 
of  Pnnrincetown.  The  night  being  dark,  a  lantern  was  hung  in  the  $hrouds  of 
the  snow,  the  captain  of  which,  instead  of  piloting  where  he  was  ordered,  approached 
80  near  the  land,  tluit  the  pirates'  large  ship,  which  followed  him,  struck  on  the  outer 
bar :  the  snow,  being  tess,  struck  much  nearer  the  shore.  The  fleet  was  put  in  oonfo* 
sion ;  a  violent  storm  arose :  and  the  whole  fleet  was  shipwrecked  on  the  shore.  It  is 
said  that  all  in  the  large  ship  perished  in  the  waters  except  two.  Many  of  the  smaller 
vessels  got  safe  on  shore.  Those  that  were  exccated,  were  the  pirates  put  on  board  a 
prize  sebooner  before  the  storm,  as  it  is  said.  After  the  storm,  more  than  an  hundfed 
dead  bodies  lay  along  the  shore.  At  times,  to  this  day,  there  are  king  William  and 
qoeen  Mary's  coppers  picked  up,  and  pieces  of  silver,  called  cob-money.  The  violence 
of  the  seas  moves  the  sands  upon  the  outer  bar ;  so  that  at  times  the  iron  caboose  of 
the  ship,  at  low  ebbs,  has  been  seen.''— 3d  vol.  CoU.  Mats.  Hist,  Soe.f  p.  120. 

"  "Pot  many  years  after  this  shipwreck,  a  man,  of  a  very  singcdar  and  frijghtftil 
aspect,  used,  every  spring  and  autumn,  to  be  seen  travelling  on  the  Cape»  wko  was 
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suppoMd  to  have  been  one  of  Bellamy's  crew.  The  piesiimpcioii  is  that  he  went  to 
some  place  where  money  had  been  secreted  by  the  pirates  to  get  snch  a  supply  as 
his  exigences  required.  When  he  died,  many  pieces  of  gold  were  found  in  a  girdle^ 
which  he  constantly  wore.  Aged  people  relate  that  this  man  frequently  spent  the 
night  in  private  houses,  and  that,  whenever  the  Bible  or  any  religious  book  was  read, 
or  any  fiunily  devotions  oerformed,  he  invariably  left  the  room.  This  is  not  in^iro- 
bable.  It  is  also  stated  tnat,  during  the  night,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  in  his  cham- 
ber a  legion  from  the  lower  world ;  for  much  conversation  was  often  overheard  which 
was  bcMsterous,  profane,  blasphemous,  and  quarrelsome  in  the  extreme.  This  is  the 
representation.  The  probabtlitv  is,  that  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  a  recollection  of 
the  murderous  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  that  he,  involuntarily, 
Tented  such  exclamations  as,  with  the  aid  of  an  imadnation  awake  to  wonders  fitwi 
the  invisible  regions,  gave  rise,  in  those  days,  to  the  current  opinion  that  his  bed- 
chamber was  the  resort  of  inftm^.^^Alden's  CoU,  £piiaphSf  vol.  iv. 


YARMOUTH. 

The  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  well  repreaented  by  a  man's 
arm  bent  into  a  certain  position.  Yarmouth  is  situated  about  mid- 
way from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  of  the  Cape.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1639.  The  early  records  of  this  town  have  been  lost 
In  Mather's  MagnaUa,  it  is  stated  John  Millar  was  a  minister  of 
Yarmouth.  It  is  probable  he  was  the  first,  and  a  Mr.  Mathews 
(of  whom  some  traditions  remain)  was  the  second.  Mr.  Millar  is 
represented  in  the  Magnalia  as  one  of  the  seventy-seven  ministers 
who  had  been  in  the  ministry  previous  to  their  embarkation  to 
America,  and  who  are  represented  as  some  of  the  first  ministers  in 
New  England.  If  the  above  is  correct,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, from  England,  was  the  third  minister  of  Yarmouth ;  his  name 
being  found  in  the  town  records,  which  are  preserved  as  far  back 
as  1677.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  till  about  the  year  1692, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton  in  1693.  Mr.  Cotton  died 
in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Greenleaf  in  1708. 
The  following  ministers  here  were  ordained  as  follows:  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith,  in  1729;  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  in  1756;  Rev. 
Jooeph  Green,  in  1762 ;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  the  ninth  minis-' 
ter,  was  ordained  in  1769. 

This  township  extends  across  the  Cape,  and  has  a  harbor  both 
<m  the  north  and  south  shore,  and  its  soil  is  similar  to  the  other 
towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape,  mostly  light,  sandy,  and  barren. 
There  are  5  houses  of  worship :  2  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers.  Population  2,454.  Dis- 
tance, 3  miles  east  of  Barnstable,  and  72  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  eastern  termination  of 
Yarmouth  village.  From  the  church  which  is  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing, to  Barnstable  court-house,  which  is  upwards  of  four  miles  dis- 
tant, the  road  is  lined  with  houses  on  botfi  sides.  From  this  spot 
the  peculiar  scenery  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  said  to  commence.  As 
you  proceed  eastward,  much  of  the  land  is  unenclosed,  often  pre- 
•enting  to  the  view,  a  dreary  and  wide  waste  of  sand.    There  ate 
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(wo  chinches  in  the  Tillage,  a  Congregational  and  Methodist,  one 
newspaper  establishment,  and  the  ''Barnstable  Bank,"  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000.  SoiUh  Yamwuth  is  situated  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  north  village.  In  this  place  the  salt-works  are  very 
extensive,  and  cover  a  tract  of  ground  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
one  fourth  in  width.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  52  esta- 
blishments for  making  salt,  and  365,200  bushels  were  manufac- 
tured; 13  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery; 
4,300  quintals  of  cod-fish,  and  2,287  barrels  of  mackerel  taken. 


Eastern  view  of  Yarmouth. 

As  late  as  the  year  1779,  there  was  a  cluster  of  wigwams  about 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  Bass  river,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  town,  inhabited  by  the  remains  of  the  Pawkunnawkut  Indians. 
About  this  time  the  small-pox  was  prevalent,  and  the  most  of  them 
died.  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  this  Indian  tawn^  is  a  pond 
called  Swan's  Pond  :  on  its  north-eastern  side,  just  above  a  spring, 
about  eighty  years  ago,  there  stood  an  Indian  meeting-house. 
Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Joseph  Nauhmt^hi^  a  very  pious 
and  worthy  Indian  deacon,  of  which  the  following  appears  to  be 
well  authenticated : — 

"  Deacon  Nanhaaght  was  once  attacked  by  a  number  of  large  black  snakes.  Bein g  ai 
a  dittanre  from  any  inhabitants,  he  was,  to  be  sure,  in  a  very  precarious  situation ;  for, 
oafiNrtOBately,  he  had  not  even  a  knife  about  him  for  his  defence.  To  outrun  them, 
he  fomid  utteriy  impossible ;  to  k^ep  them  off,  without  any  weapon,  was  equally  so. 
He  therefore  came  to  the  determination  to  stand  firm  on  his  feet.  They  began  wind- 
ing ^emselves  about  him ;  in  a  little  time,  one  of  them  had  made  his  way  up  to  the 
Indian's  neck,  and  was  trying  to  put  his  black  head  into  his  mouth.  Nauhaught 
opened  it  immediately.  The  black  serpent  thrust  in  his  head^  and  Nauhctught,  putting  his 
jaws  tagether,  bit  it  of  in  a  moment!  As  soon  as  the  blood,  streaming  from  the  behead* 
ed,  was  discovered  by  the  rest  of  the  snakes,  they  left  their  intended  prev  with  great 
pieetpitation,  and  Nauhanght  was  liberated  from  the  jaws  of  impending  death." 


Colonel  Joseph  Thacher,  who  died  in  this  town  in  1763,  was  a  popular  character, 
and  through  his  influence  principally  a  company  of  forty,  thirteen  of  which  were 
Indians,  was  raised,  all  except  six  or  eight,  in  Yarmouth,  his  native  town,  to  go  on  the 
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Cape  Breton  expedition,  in  1745.  A  condition  of  their  onbaridng  in  this  hM  entef^ 
priM  was,  that  Mr.  Thacher  should  be  their  captain.  It  is  remarkable  that  of 
the  Indians,  three  only  lived  to  retnm,  two  having  been  killed  by  the  enemy, 
and  eight,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  mode  of  living  to  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed,  dving  of  disease^  and  that  the  rest  of  the  company,  thoagh 
exposed  to  great  hardships,  were  providentially  all  spared  to  see  their  native  places 
again,  and  to  participate  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  joy  which  pervaded  the 
kmd,  on  the  ^eduction  of  the  strongest  fortress  in  America.  The  followmg  anecdote 
is  related  of  him,  by  Mr.  David  Matthews,  one  of  Thacher*s  company,  who  is  still 
living.  It  exhibits  the  unfeeling  disposition  of  the  American  savape.  ThitMigh  the 
trea(£erous  conduct  of  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  Doirty  of  twenty  provmcial  soldiers  had 
been  ambuscaded,  nineteen  of  which  were  killed.  The  Frenchman  was  taken,  and  at 
first  was  given  up  to  the  Indians,  to  be  destroyed  hj  them  as  they  might  see  proper. 
Iraac  Peck,  a  blood-thirsty  Indian,  began  immediately  to  shaipen  his  knife,  and, 
thinking  it  too  good  for  the  traitor  to  die  at  once,  said  he  was  going  to  begin  with  his 
Angers,  and  would  cut  off  one  joint  first,  then  another,  and  so  on  till  he  had  separated 
all  his  bones,  from  head  to  foot.  He  would  probably  have  executed  his  purpose,  had 
not  the  criminal  been  rescued  from  his  hands.  One  of  Thacher's  Indians,  hired  by 
Colonel  Vaughan,  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  was  the  first  of  the  provincials  who  entered 
the  grand  batteiy  at  Louisburg.  He  crawled  in  at  an  embrasure,  and  opened 
the  gate,  which  Vaughan  immediately  entered,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  firom 
tills  battery,  though,  at  the  time,  this  circumstance  was  not  known.'' — Alden^s  CoUiC' 
tion. 


BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Berkshire  is  the  western  part  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  extends  entirely  across  it  from  north  to  south. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  county  of  Hampshire,  or  to  what  was 
designated  the  "  Old  county  of  Hampshire^^^  until  its  diviscm  in 
1812  into  the  three  counties  of  Franklin,  Hampshire^  and 
Hampden.  It  was  separated,  and  made  a  distinct  county,  by 
an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  province  at  their  May  ses- 
sion in  1761,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  boimdary  line 
between  this  state  and  that  of  New  York,  the  west  line  of  the 
county  is  50  miles  41  chains  and  79  links  in  length.  The  width  of 
the  county  on  the  north  is  14  miles,  and  on  the  south  84.  This 
county  is  rough  and  hilly  in  many  parts,  but  there  is  a  considerabte 
quantity  of  fine  land,  mostly  in  the  interval  of  the  Housatonic.  It 
produces  much  wool,  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  exports  great 
quantities  of  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
county  in  the  state.  The  Green  and  Taconic  mountains  cross  it 
from  N.  to  S.,  the  "average  height  of  which  is  about  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Housatonic  and  Hoosic  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  county ;  the  former  empties  into  Long  Island, 
between  Milford  and  Stratfoni,  in  Connecticut,  and  the  latter  into 
the  Hudson,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  county  possesses  in  rich  and  inexhaustible  abundance 
three  very  important  articles  of  commerce,  iron,  marble,  and  Ume^ 
and  its  wood  and  water  power  are  suflicient  to  enable  it  to  fit  them 
for  useful  purposes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  in  this 
county,  which  are  30  in  number ; — 
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AdamSi 

Alford, 

Becket, 

Cheshire, 

Clarksburg, 

Dalton, 

Egremonty 

Florida, 

Great  Barringtoiii 

Hancock, 


Hinsdale, 

Lanesborou^, 

Lee, 

Lenox, 

Mount  Washington, 

New  Ashford, 

New  Marlborough, 

Otis, 

Peru, 

Pittsfield, 


Richmond, 

Sandisfield, 

Savoy, 

Sheffield, 

Stockbridge, 

Tyringham, 

Washington, 

West  Stockbridge, 

WilUamstown, 

Windsor. 


The  population  of  this  county  by  the  census  of  1800  was  33,835  ; 
m  1810  it  was  36,797;  in  1820  it  was  35,720;  m  1830  it  was 
37,825 ;  and  in  Ae  official  returns  in  1837  it  was  39,101. 
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The  tract  comprehended  in  this  township  was  formerly  called 
East  Hoosic.  It  was  explored  and  sunreyed,  and  the  limits 
traced,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts m  1749,  and  was  laid  out  7  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south  and  five  in  breadth.  In  1750,  Col.  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Williams  College,  obtained  from  the  general  court  a  grant  of 
200  acres,  on  condition  that  he  should  reserve  10  acres  for  the  use 
of  the  fort,  and  build  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  and  keep  them  in 
repair  20  years  for  the  use  of  the  settlers.  On  the  2d  day  of  June, 
1762,  nine  townships  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state  were  sold 
at  auction  bv  authority  of  the  general  court.  Of  these,  East 
Hoosac  was  No.  1.  It  was  purchased  by  Nathan  Jones,  Esq.,  for 
the  sum  of  £3,200,  who  after  the  purchase  admitted  Col.  EUsha 
Jones  and  John  Murray,  Esq.,  as  joint  proprietors. 

These  proprietors,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  employed  a  sur- 
veyt)r  to  lay  out  48  settling  lots,  containing  100  acres  each.  A 
line  was  drawn  through  the  length  of  the  township,  dividing  the 
best  of  the  land  into  two  equal  parts,  and  on  each  side  of  this  line 
was  laid  out  a  range  of  lots.  Each  lot  was  160  rods  long  from 
west  to  east,  and  100  rods  wide.  These  48  lots,  occupying  the 
valley  through  its  whole  length,  comprised  the  heart  of  the  town- 
ship. Pour  years  after,  Isaac  Jones,  Esq.,  who  then  resided  in  the 
township,  was  authorized  to  survey  a  further  number  of  lots,  not 
exceeding  20,  of  100  acres  each,  and,  as  ag^nt  of  the  proprietors, 
to  admit  settlers  to  the  number  of  60.  This  niunber  was  men- 
tioned because  it  was  required  by  the  conditions  of  settlement, 
fixed  by  vote  of  the  general  court,  that  when  the  actual  settlers 
riiould  amount  to  that  number,  they  should  build  a  meeting-house, 
and  settle  a  '^  learned  gospel  minister."  The  rest  of  the  land  was 
hid  out  in  1768  into  lots  of  200  acres  each,  and  divided  among  the 
proprietors  according  to  their  shares  in  the  property  of  the  town* 
flUp* 
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During  the  French  wars,  the  Indians  traversed  this  region,  tot 
they  appear  to  have  had  no  permanent  habitation  here.  No  remains 
of  Indian  settlements  have  existed  within  the  remembrance  of  the 
earliest  white  inhabitants. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  were  from  Connecticut.  Of 
these  Abiel  Smith,  Gideon  and  Jacob,  his  sons,  John  Kilboum, 
his  son-in-law,  and  John  McNeil,  were  from  Litchfield ;  Reuben 
Hinman  and  Jonathan  Smith  came  from  Woodbury.  There  were 
also  the  names  of  Parker,  Cook,  and  Leavenworth  from  Walling- 
ford ;  and  Rev.  Samuel  Todd,  from  Lanesborough,  was  previously 
from  Woodbury.  These  people  settled  m  the  north  village.  The 
first  settlers  mostly  disposed  of  their  lands  to  purchasers  fiom 
Rhode  Island,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends, 
and  the  population  gradually  changed  till  nearly  all  had  sold  out 
and  removed  from  the  town.  The  settlements  of  Friends  became 
extensive  and  prosperous.  Several  other  families,  also  from  Rhode 
Island,  came  in  about  the  same  time,  and  these  two  classes  of 
inhabitants  and  their  descendants  haVe  since  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  the  town. 

The  first  settlers  formed  themselves  into  a  Congregational  chnidi 
and  society.  Their  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  ^muel  Todd,  fiom 
North  Haven,  Conn.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  of  loffs, 
and  was  situated  near  the  center  of  the  town.  The  Friends' 
society  was  formed  in  the  year  1781.  David  Anthony,  Isaac  Killy, 
Isaac  Upton,  Joshua  Lapham,  George  Lapham,  and  Adam  Hart* 
ness,  with  their  families,  constituted  the  society  at  its  first  organi- 
zation. They  worshipped  in  a  log  dwelling-house  till  about 
the  year  1786,  when  they  erected  a  meeting-house  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  south  village.  The  building  lot,  with  land  for 
a  burying-ground,  the  whole  containing  about  four  and  a  half 
acres,  was  given  to  the  society  by  Daniel  Lapham.  In  1819  the 
society  numbered  about  40  families.  A  Baptist  church  of  35  mem- 
bers was  organized  in  1808,  under  the  ministry  of  Elder  George 
Witherel.  About  1785  a  body  of  Methodists  were  located  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  The  society  in  the  north  village  construct- 
ed their  meeting-house  in  1828.  A  second  Baptist  church  was 
organized  in  1826,  in  the  south  village,  with  14  members,  under  the 
ministry  of  Elder  Elnathan  Sweet,  of  Cheshire.  The  present 
Congregational  church  was  organized  April  19,  1827.  This  town 
was  incorporated  October  15,  1778,  and  named  Adams,  in  honor  o[ 
Samuel  Adams,  afterwards  governor  of  the  state. 

The  natural  bridge  on  Hudson's  Brook  in  this  town  is  a  curi- 
osity worthy  the  notice  of  travellers.  The  waters  of  this  brook 
have  worn  a  fissure  from  30  to  60  feet  deep,  and  30  rods  in 
length,  through  a  body  of  white  marble  or  limestone,  and  formed 
a  bridge  of  mat  material  50  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  is  a  cavern  in  this  town  containing  a  number  of  rooms,  the 
lonoest  of  which,  as  &r  as  it  has  been  explored,  is  30  feet  long,  20 
him,  and  20  wide. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
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Adams,  taken  from  the  western  side  of  the  south  branch  of  the 
Hoosic  river.  The  building  appearing  on  the  left,  is  the  principal 
one  connected  with  the  Phenix  fectory.  This  manufacturing  vil- 
lace  is  the  larcest  in  the  county,  containing,  it  is  estimated,  2,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and  mountains  in 
every  direction,  excepting  the  narrow  interval  through  which  the 


Western  view  of  the  Center  of  North  Adam. 

Hoosic  passes.  It  contains  3  churches  :  1  Congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, ana  1  Methodist;  the '^  Adams  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  and  a  printing-office.  This  village  is  about  three  miles 
south  from  the  Vermont  line,  27  miles  from  Lenox,  6  from  Wil- 
liamstown,  34  from  Greenfield,  40  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  120  from 
Boston.  The  village  of  South  Adams  is  six  miles  south  of  the- 
north  village.  It  has  3  churches :  1  Baptist,- 1  for  Friends,  and  1 
for  various  denominations.  This  is  also  a  manufacturing  village, 
having  8  cotton  mills.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town,  19  cotton 
mills,  having  20,800  spindles,  which  consumed  799,636  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton ;  4,752,567  yards  of  cotton  goods,  valued  at  $334,649,  were 
manufactured;  males  employed,  194;  females,  434;  capital 
invested,  $295,725.  Four  woollen  mills,  with  7  sets  of  machinery ; 
wool  consumed,  175,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  215,000 yards; 
value,  $137,000;  males  employed,  51 ;  females,  41 ;  capital  invest- 
ed, $86,000.  Two  calico  print  works,  which  printed  4,561,680 
yards  of  calico,  employing  93  hands.  The  population  of  the 
town  exceeds  any  other  in  the  county,  being  4,191. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  Saddle  Mountain,  as 
seen  from  the  Williamstown  road  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
North  Adams  village.  The  elevated  peak  seen  on  the  left  is  called 
"Grey  Lock,"  from  its  hoary  aspect  during  winter.  It  is  stated 
lo  be  3,680  feet  above  the  tide  water  at  Albany,  and  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  state.  The  other  peak  of  this  mountain,  seen  on  the 
right,  is  called  the  '' Saddle  Ball."    The  depression  between  tht 
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two  peaks  is  called  "  the  Notch,"  and  comprises  several  valuable 
dairy  fiaims.    The  "Massachusetts  Fort "  so  famous  during  the 


North-eastern  view  of  Saddle  MountaUj  (Adams). 


French  wars,  stood  near  the  bam  represented  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  engraving.  The  following  is  from  the  History  of  Adams,  by 
Rev.  John  W.  Yeomans,  in  the  History  of  Berkshire  County. 

About  1741  or  2,  Fort  Massachusetts  was  built  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  Tallej 
leading  towards  Williamstown.  This  was  a  part  of  the  line  of  defence  erected  to 
protect  the  northern  and  western  settlements  of  New  England  against  French  and 
lndi?ui  hostilities.  The  enemy  directed  their  principal  movements  towards  Connecticut 
river.  In  general,  they  came  down  from  Canada  in  the  direction  of  the  Connecticati 
and  were  repelled  by  Fort  Constitution,  at  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  Fort  Dommer,  at 
Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  ana  Fort  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  further  up  the  Connecticut,  all  in 
connection  with  each  other  on  the  same  line.  But  some  came  down  the  Hudson,  and, 
proceeding  eastward  up  the  Hoosic,  came  upon  this  fortification,  and  several  bloody 
skirmishes  took  place.  They  repeatedly  appeared  in  smaller  or  larger  bodies  about 
the  fort.  The  rollowing  facts  are  taken  principally  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
"  Redeemed  Captive,''  by  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  formerly  of  Deerfield. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1746,  as  serjeant  John  Hawks  and  John  Miles  were  riding  oat 
from  the  fort,  they  were  fired  upon  by  two  Indians  and  wounded.  Miles  made  his 
escape  to  the  fort ;  Hawks  fought  for  some  time,  and  might  have  taken  them  both 
prisoners,  had  he  understood  their  laaguage,  as  appeared  afterwards ;  for  they  asked 
ibr  quarters  before  he  turned  to  make  his  escape. 

A  party  of  the  enemv  appeared  again  at  the  fort  on  the  11th  of  June  following,  and 
attacked  a  number  oi  men  who  were  at  a  distance  from  the  fort,  and  a  skirmish 
ensued.  After  sustaining  the  fire  a  few  moments,  the  enemy  fled,  having  lost  one  of 
their  men.  Elisha  Nims  and  Gershom  Hawks  were  wounded,  and  Benjamin  Tenter 
was  taken  captive. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  an  army  of  about  900  French  and 
Indians,  under  Gen.  De  Vaudreuil,  made  an  attack  upon  the  fort.  Col.  Hawks,  who 
commanded  the  fort  at  that  time,  had  only  22  efiective  men  with  him,  and  but  33 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  was  miserably  supplied  with  ammunition. 
Notwithstanding  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  he  defended  the  fort  28  hours,  and 
probably  would  never  have  given  it  up,  had  not  his  ammunition  failed.  He  was 
finally  necessitated  to  capitulate,  and  offered  such  articles  as  were  accepted.  One 
special  article  was,  that  none  of  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians.  The  next  day,  however,  Vaudreuil  delivered  one  half  of  them  to  the 
Indians,  on  the  plea  that  there  was  danger  of  mutiny  in  his  army,  the  Indians  being 
irritated  that  they  were  cut  off  from  the  profits  of  the  conquest.  The  savages  imme> 
lately  killed  one  of  the  prisoners,  because,  being  sick,  he  was  unable  to  travel.  In 
che  siege  Col.  Hawks  lost  but  one  man ;  while  the  enemy,  as  near  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, lost  45,  who  were  either  killed  outright  or  died  of  their  wounds.  The 
prisoners  were  carried  to  Canada,  where  12  of  them  sickened  and  died.  The  residue, 
miih  other  prisoners,  were  sent  on  board  a  flag  of  truce  to  Boston,  where  they  arrited 
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«B  tl»  16di  of  Angnst,  1747.  The  chaplam  of  the  fort  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  th« 
Kev.  John  Norton,  wrote  an  account  of  his  captivity,  which  was  published.  He  after- 
wards  settled  in  the  ministry  at  East  Hampton,  a  parish  in  Chatlmm,  Conn.  Another 
of  the  captives  was  Benjamin  Simonds,  who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  inha- 
bitant of  WilUamstown,  and  a  colonel  of  militia. 

While  the  fort  was  rebuilding,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1747,  there  being  several  hundred 
people  present,  an  army  of  the  enemy  came  with  the  design  of  hindering  the  under- 
taking. About  100  men  had  been  sent  to  Albany  a  few  days  before  for  stores  of 
provisioiis  and  ammunition.  As  these  were  approaching  the  fort  on  their  return,  a 
scoot  was  sent  forward,  who,  coming  within  sight  of  the  fort,  discovered  the  enemy 
""and  began  an  attack,  which  gave  alarm  to  the  people  at  the  fort,  who  had  not  as  yet 
discovered  the  enemy.  A  few  issued  out  and  maintained  a  small  skirmish,  until  the 
enemy  fled.  The  people  remaining  at  the  lort,  and  the  commander  of  the  party  with 
the  wagons,  were  mucn  blamed  for  not  affording  assistance,  and  were  charg^  with, 
cowardice.  In  this  action  three  persons  were  wounded,  and  a  friendly  Indian  from 
Stockbridge  was  killed. 

On  the  1st  of  October  following,  Peter  Burvee  was  taken  captive  near  this  fort.  On 
Uie  2d  of  August,  1748,  about  200  of  the  enemy  appeared  at  the  fort.  It  was  then 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Ephraim  Williams^  afterwards  Col.  Williams,  whose 
craat  of  200  acres  has  been  already  mentioned.  A  scout  was  fired  upon,  which 
drew  out  Capt.  Williams  with  about  30  men  ;  an  attack  began,  which  continued  some 
tiine ;  but,  nndingthe  enemv  numerous,  Capt.  Williams  fought  upon  \he  retreat,  until 
he  had  again  recovered  the  fort.  The  enemy  soon  withdrew ;  but  with  what  loss  was- 
ttaknowB.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Abbot  was  killed,  and  Lieat.  Hawley  and  EzekieL 
Weils  were  wounded.  In  1755,  in  the  second  French  war,  Col.  Williams  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  to  join  Gen.  Johnson  at  the  north,  and  was  killed  on  the  8th 
cf  September  in  that  year,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George. 

After  the  dcaath  of  Col.  Williams,  the  oversight  of  the  fort  was  committed,  it  i» 
bdievedy  to  one  Capt.  Wyman.  He  is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  house  within  the 
pickets,  and  to  have  occupied  the  land  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  fort.  June  7, 1756, 
a  body  of  the  enemy  came  again  to  this  fort,  and  Benjamin  King,  and  a  man  ^th» 
aame  of  Meacham,  were  killed.  The  Rev.  Stephen  West,  afterwards  Br,  West 
miBistar  of  Stockbridge,  was  chapUiin  in  1758,  and  perhaps  in  1757.  The  location  of 
the  fot  ii  still  indicated  by  the  print  of  a  cellar,  and  the  horse-radishi  which  was 
ptanted  by  Uie  soldiers,  and  still  grows  upon  the  spot. 
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This  town  is  of  irregular  form.  It  is  about  &  miles  in  length, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  a  little  more  than  3  miles.  The  south- 
west part,  bordering  on  Egremont,  called  the  Shawenon  purchase, 
was  bought  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  about  1736.  The  time 
when  the  settlement  commenced  is  not  exactly  known.  There 
were  not  many  families  here  before  1750  or  55.  Among  the  early 
settlers  were  Dea.  Eleazer  Barret,  Ebenezer  Barret,  Dea.  Robert 
Johnson,  John  and  Simeon  Hurlburt,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
Sperry,  Wilcox,  Kelsey,  Hamlin^nd  Baker  families ;  most  of  them, 
perhaps  all,  from  Connecticut.  There  were  also  families,  who  were 
early  settlers,  by  the  name  of  Brunson,  Fenton,  Munger,  and  War- 
ner. This  place  has  been  remarkable  for  changing  its  inhabitants. 
The  first  settlers  were  Congregationalists,  and  a  flourishing  church 
of  that  denomination  formerly  existed  here.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Avery  was  settled  over  it  about  1780,  but,  owing  to  the  tumults 
which  occurred  in  the  Shay's  rebellion,  he  was  dismissed  in  1787, 
and  the  church  and  society  soon  after  became  extinct  A  portion 
of  the  people  early  became  Baptists,  and  about  1787  a  number 
became  Methodists.    In  1817,  the  difierent  denominations  unil«i 
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and  built  a  meeting-house  by  subscription,  46  feet  by  34,  which 
they  agreed  to  call  the  "  Union  Meeting-house."  The  Methodists 
were  to  occupy  it  half  of  the  time,  and  Sie  other  denominations  the 
other  half. 

The  west  part  of  the  town  is  mountainous.  The  soil  of  the  val- 
leys is  generally  good.  The  people  are  mostly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. Population  of  the  town,  441.  The  center  of  Sie  place  is  24 
miles  east  of  Hudson,  14  S.  by  W.  of  Lenox,  and  125  miles  from 
Boston. 


BECKET. 


Tms  town  was  granted  to  Joseph  Brigham  and  69  others  in 
1735,  and  a  few  persons  came  into  the  towii  for  the  purpose  of  set^ 
tling  in  it  as  early  as  1740,  but  for  fear  of  the  Indians  soon  return- 
ed, but  not  till  they  had  erected  a  saw-mill  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  and  some  other  buildings.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  1755,  by  people  who  emigrated  principally  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Connecticut.  The  first  settlers  were  of  the  name 
of  Birchard,  Goss,  King,  Kingsley,  Messenger,  Wadsworth,  Wait, 
and  Walker.  The  descendants  of  these  men,  except  Goss,  yet  re- 
main in  the  town,  and  those  of  Wadsworth  are,  in  particular, 
numerous.  The  first  white  person  bom  in  the  town  was  Jabez 
Wadsworth,  in  Dec.  of  the  year  of  the  settlement,  who,  after  sus- 
taining a  respectable  and  christian  character,  died  in  April,  1826. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  and  organized  Dec.  28,  1758. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained 
their  pastor,  Feb.  23,  1759.  He  was  dismissed  Oct  12,  1764, 
and  succeeded  by  Mr.  Zadoc  Hunn,  a  native  of  Wethersfield,  Con., 
June  5, 1771.  He  was  dismissed  in  Oct  1788.  The  first  meeting- 
house of  this  society  was  built  in  1762,  and  stood  about  40  ye^rs. 
This  society  have  a  fund,  raised  by  the  subscription  of  60  indi- 
viduals, (who  were  incorporated  as  the  "First  Congregational  So- 
ciety in  Becket,"  Feb.  17, 1798,)  which  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 
J 5,600.  In  1800  the  society  built  a  new  meeting-house,  which  was 
edicated  Nov.  19.  Rev,  Joseph  L.  Mills  was  ordained  pastor  Jime 
6,  1806.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Sept,  1764.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Robert  Nesbit  The  Baptist  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1816. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  June  21, 1766,  and 
the  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  of  the  succeeding  month. 
The  town  Ues  on  the  Green  mountain  range.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  rocky,  the  soil  hard  and  cold ;  very  Uttle  clay  or  sand 
is  found.  When  well  cultivated  the  ground  yields  rye  and  com  in 
moderate  quantities,  but  wheat  will  not  succeed.  The  winters  in 
that  town  are  usually  very  severe,  during  which  season,  high 
piercing  winds  prevail,  yet  it  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  inhabitants  is  uncommon  even  in  New  England.  The 
center  of  this  town  is  15  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Lenox  and  110  W.  of 
Boston.    Population,  957. 
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Tms  town  was  originally  included  in  the  towns  of  Lanesbo- 
rough.  New  Ashford,  Adams,  and  Windsor.  The  form  is  very 
irr^;ular,  as  the  line  in  pa3sing  round  it  takes  21  different  courses. 
It  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  March  14,  17^3.  The 
settlement  oi  the  town  commenced  in  1767.  Some  of  the  principal 
setters  were  Joseph  Bennet,  Esq.,  CoL  Joab  Stafford,  John  Buck- 
land,  Esq.,  John  Lippet,  Samuel  Low,  Simon  Smith,  Amos  Smith, 
Stephen  Carnenter,  Shubael  Wilmarth  and  John  Wilmarth,  from 
Rhode  Islana ;  Jonathan  Richardson,  Isaac  Warren,  and  Qiarles 
Saben  from  Con.  The  inhabitants  from  the  beginning  have  been 
generally  of  the  Baptist  denomination.    There  are  two  houses  for 

Siblic  worship  belonging  to  them  in  the  town ;  one  at  Stafford's 
ill,  and  one  at  the  Four  Comers.  The  first  Baptist  church  was 
formed  at  Stafford's  Hill,  Aug.  28, 1769.  Elder  Peter  Werden  was 
the  first  pastor,  from  Warwick,  R.  I.  The  second  Baptist  church 
was  formed  at  the  Four  Comers  of  17  members,  under  the  care  of 
Elder  Nathan  Mason,  from  Nova  Scotia,  Sept  21, 1771.  From  this 
church  was  formed  a  third,  of  15  members,  under  the  ministry  of 
Elder  Elnathan  Sweet,  Jan.  15, 1824.  There  is  a  society  of  Metho- 
dists in  the  town,  which  was  formed  in  July,  1823. 

The  center  of  the  town  is  a  rich  and  fertile  valley.  To.  the  E. 
and  W.  of  this  the  ground  gradually  rises  into  hills  and  moun- 
tains. The  township  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  principally  given.  Large  dairies  are  kept, 
and  the  Cheshire  cheeses  are  widely  and  deservedly  celebrated.  The 
famous  Mammoth  Cheese  presented  to  President  Jefferson,  Jan.  1, 
1802,  had  no  small  influence  to  bring  these  into  notice.  On  a  day 
appointed  the  dairy  women  sent  their  curds  to  one  place.  The  quan- 
tity sent  proved  to  be  too  great  to  be  pressed  even  in  a  cider-mill 
pres9,  so  mat  besides  "  the  monster"  three  smaller  ones  were  made 
of  70  lbs.  wekht  each.  The  mammoth  cheese  weighed  about  1450 
lbs.  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  back  a  good-sized  piece  of  this  cheese  to 
the  inhabitants,  to  satisfy  them  of  its  excellence ;  and  he  also  sent 
pieces  of  it  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states.  The  town  is 
situated  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and  120  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston. 
Number  of  inhabitants  924. 


CLARKSBURG. 

Tms  town  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  about  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  It  received  its  name,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  numeroqs 
&milies  of  Clarks  who  settled  there.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1769,  by  Capt.  Matthew  Ketchum,  his  son  Matthew, 
and  his  cousins  Epenetus,  Daniel  and  Samuel.  These  came  from 
Long  Island.  Nicholas  Clark  and  his  brothers  Aaron,  Stephen  and 
Silas  moved  in  about  the  same  time  from  Cumberland,  R.  I.    The 
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town  was  incorporated  March  2,  1798.  The  petitioners  desired  to 
have  it  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Hudson,  from  a  man  of  that 
name  who  was  supposed  to  have  cut  the  first  tree  in  the  town 
which  was  felled  by  a  white  man.  This  man  continued  in  the 
place  only  two  or  three  months.  Why  the  name  inserted  in  the 
petition  was  changed,  the  inhabitants  never  knew.  Hudson's  brook 
yet  bears  the  name. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  imeven,  and  the  soil  is  hard  and 
stony.  About  two  thirds  of  the  town  lies  on  the  Bald  and  Hoosic 
moimtains.  The  mountain  land  is  cold  and  rocky.  Its  principal 
commodity  is  lumber;  considerable  quantities  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock timber  being  annually  carried  to  Adams  and  Williamstown. 
The  people  ate  Baptists  and  Methodists,  there  being  about  an 
equal  number  of  each.  Situated  27  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and 
125  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.    Population,  386. 
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Tms  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1765.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlers were  the  Chamberlains,  the  Cadys,  the  Boardmans,  Gallups, 
Lawrences,  Merrimans,  Parks,  &c.  Dr.  Marsh,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  and  a  judge  of  the  county  court,  was  also  one 
of  the  early  settlers.  The  venerable  Dea.  Williams  moved  into 
the  town  some  years  after  from  Hatfield.  He  was  a  leader  and 
guide  to  the  people  for  many  years,  and  an  ornament  and  glory  to 
the  town.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Williamstown  College,  and  a 
senator  in  the  state  legislature.  He  died  March  1,  180S,  aged 
74  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  named  Dalton,  after 
the  Hon.  Tristram  Dalton,  then  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  length  of  the  township  is  about  9  miles.  The  rich 
and  beautiful  vale  of  Dalton  is  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The 
eastern  branch  of  the  Housatonic  runs  through  it,  and,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  encloses  as  on  three  sides  an  elevation  of  land  of  more 
than  100  acres  in  the  center  of  the  whole  vale.  Here  are  two 
meeting-houses,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  and  about  25 
dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity.  From  this  elevation  it  is  esti- 
mated may  be  seen  three  fourths  of  the  houses  in  the  town.  The 
land  is  generally  productive.  Spring  wheat  is  more  easily  raised 
than  in  naany  towns  in  the  county,  and  the  soil  is  suitable  for  In- 
dian com.  The  meadows  on  the  Housatonic  river  are  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  on  many  towns  below.  The  Congregational  church  in 
the  town  was  formed  Feb.  16, 1785.  Rev.  James  Thompson  was 
the  first  minister,  ordained  in  March,  1795.  The  society  have  a 
parsonage-house,  with  70  acres  of  land,  purchased  by  the  avails  of 
lands  lying  in  the  town  devised  them  by  Col.  Israel  Williams  and 
Dea.  Obadiah  Dickinson,  of  Hatfield.  The  present  meeting-house 
was  built  in  1812.  There  are  a  few  Baptist  families  in  the  town, 
and  a  society  of  Methodists.  The  center  of  the  town  is  10  miles 
northerly  of  LenoX|  and  120  miles  W.  of  Boston.    Population  830i. 
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There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  two  paper-mills,  which  manufactnre 
paper  to  the  value  of  between  30  and  40,000  dollars  annually. 
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Thb  regular  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730, 
though  it  is  said  some  Dutch  people,  supposing  it  belonged  to  the 
colony  of  New  York,  settled  in  it  at  an  earlier  period.  Between 
1730  and  1756,  many  families  moved  into  the  place  from  New 
York  and  from  the  New  England  colonies.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlers were  Nicholas  Kamer,  Jacob  Kamer,  Comehus  Spoor,  Ebe- 
nezer  Baldwin,  Aaron  Loomis,  Josiah  Phelps,  John  Perry,  Timo- 
thy Hopkins,  Elias  Hopkins,  Nehemiah  Messenger,  Benjamin 
Trumain,  Samuel  Colver,  Samuel  Younglove,  William  Webb,  Jon- 
athan Welch,  Samuel  Welch,  Robert  Joyner,  Gideon  Church, 
Ebenezer  ftnith,  Aaron  Sheldon,  Israel  Taylor,  William  Roberts, 
Joseph  Hicks,  Edward  Baily,  Abraham  Andrews,  and  John  Fuller. 
The  township  is  about  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  four  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1760,  and 
called  by  its  present  name.  It  was  invested  with  full  town  privi- 
leges, except  the  right  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  general 
court,  which  right  was  to  be  held  in  common  with  the  town  of 
Shefiield :  some  years  after,  this  right  was  granted.  The  soil  of 
the  township  is  various,  but  generally  productive.  Most  of  it  is 
better  adapted  to  tillage  than  grazing.  The  inhabitants  erected  a 
house  for  public  worship  in  1767,  and  raised  money  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel.  Feb.  5,  1770,  they  invited  the  Rev.  Elipnalet 
Steele,  a  native  of  West  Hartford  and  graduate  of  Yale  College,  to 
settle  with  them.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  Congrega- 
tional church  was  or^nized,  and  Mr.  Steele  ordained  on  the  28th 
of  June  following.  The  people  were  generally  imited  in  their 
pastor,  until  the  time  of  Shays'  rebellion.  As  he  was  supposed  to 
be  friendly  to  the  government,  the  malcontents  became  his  ene^ 
mies  and  opposers.  On  one  occasion,  several  armed  niffians  vio- 
lently entered  his  residence  in  the  night,  and,  after  treating  him  in 
an  insolent  and  abusive  manner,  took  away  his  watch  and  various 
articles  of  clothing.  DiflBculties  continuing  to  increase,  Mr.  Steele 
was  dismissed  bv  a  council  on  the  29th  of  April,  17&4,  and  removed 
into  the  state  of*^  New  York.  The  church  gradually  decreased  by 
deaths  and  removals  imtil  1814,  when  it  was  considered  to  be 
extinct  In  181 6,  the  present  Congregational  church  was  organized. 
It  was  begun  with  14  members.  Rev.  Gardner  Hayden  was  ordain- 
ed their  pastor  Nov.  23, 1820.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town  in  1787 ;  the  society  obtained  their  act  of 
incorporation  in  1808,  and  in  1817  erected  their  meeting-house. 
There  is  a  Methodist  society  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town, 
who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  school-house.  This  town  is  15  miles 
southerly  of  Lenox,  and  128  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  968. 
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Tffls  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1783.  Dr.  Daniel  Nelson 
settled  in  it  in  that  year,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  he  was 
joined  by  Paul  Knowlton,  Sylvanus  Clark,  Nathan  Drury,  Esq., 
Jesse  King,  Esq.,  and  Stephen  Staples.  Soon  after  1795  there  was 
a  considerable  accetoiouxof  inhabitants.  The  length  of  the  town- 
ship on  an  average  may  be  about  4  miles.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1806.  It  being  situated  on  the  height  of  the  Green  mountain 
range,  the  surface  is  broken  and  the  climate  cold  and  severe.  The 
people  derive  their  support  chiefly  from  their  stock  and  dairies.  A 
Congregational  church  was  formed  May  4,  1814,  consisting  of  11 
members.  A  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1810,  with  about 
20  members.  Their  meeting-house  was  built  in  1824  There  are 
a  few  Methodists  in  the  town,  living  mostly  on  Deerfield  river. 
Situated  27  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 
Number  of  inhabitants  457. 
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The  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730.  The 
lower  part  of  it  was  settled  in  connection  with  Sheffield.  Some 
families  it  is  said  were  located  above  the  bridge  before  1730.  Of 
these  were  Laurens  and  Sydney  Suydam  (supposed  to  have  been 
brothers),  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Some  of  the  first  settlers  were 
Dutch,  others  were  English.  Among  the  latter  were  Joshua  White, 
Moses  Ingersoll,  Moses  and  William  King,  Thomas  Dewey,  Heze- 
kiah  Phelps,  Israel  Orton,  and  Joshua  Root. 

This  town  is  formed  of  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  Hoaaat(mic  townships,  smw 
veyed  by  authority  of  the  general  court  in  1736.  There  were  30  proprietors  of  the 
upper  Housatonic  township.  House  or  home  lots  were  laid  out  for  them  on  loth 
sicles  of  the  river  from  the  bridge  to  Monument  mountain.  Here  improvements  wcro 
begun.  From  the  house  lots,  long  parallel  lots  were  laid  oui  to  T^ringhara  line. 
The  Hop  lands  (so  called),  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  in  the  region  of  Hopbiooky 
were  laid  out  in  a  similar  manner.  The  land  on  Monument  mountain  and  part  of  tho 
north  plain  was  laid  out  in  equalizing  lots,  that  is,  in  lots  so  proportlooed  as  to  render 
the  preceding  divisions  equal  to  the  particular  right  of  each  individual.  The  traet  em- 
braced in  the  present  town  was  formed  into  a  parish  about  1740^  and  called  the  second 
parish  of  Sheffield.  In  1761  it  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  it  was  incorporated  a  town  by  the  present 
name.  County  buildings  were  afterwards  erected  in  the  town,  and  courts  he!d  here  till 
1787,  when  they  were  removed  to  Lenox.  The  town  is  about  7  mi>es  in  length,  an4 
6  in  breadth.  About  1755,  in  the  second  French  war,  a  block-house  was  buiU,.  about 
a  mile  above  the  bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  as  a  place  of  security  to  which 
the  inhabitants  might  flee  in  case  of  an  attack. 

In  1743  (when  there  were  only  30  famUies  in  the  place)  the 
people  employed  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  afterwards  Dr,  nop- 
kins,  to  preach  with  them,  and  after  a  short  trial  settled  him  the 
same  year  m  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  the  28th  of  Dec.,  on 
which  day  the  church  was  organized.  He  was  dismissed  at  hi3 
own  request  on  the  18th  of  Jan.  1769, 
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He  was  born  at  Watertmry,  Con.,  and  was  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Stej^en  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  Dec.  1620.  He  araduated  at 
Tale  OAege  in  1741,  and  studied  theology  with  the  first  President  Edwards,  then 
ttinister  at  Northampton.  His  mental  powers  were  strong,  and  fitted  him  for 
deep  and  thorough  investigation.  While  at  Great  Barrington,  and  Newport  R.  I., 
(where  he  settled  after  he  left  Mass.^  he  published  a  number  of  sermons  ana  books 
on  subjects  of  doctrine  which  excited  considerable  controversy.  In  1793  he  pub- 
lished his  System  of  Divinity,  the  sentiments  advocated  in  which  were  highly  Calvin- 
iatic,  and  are  generally  termed  Ropkinsmian. 

The  village  of  Great  Barrington,  which  extends  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Housatonic,  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  50  dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Episcopal 
and  1  Congre^tionalist,  a  printing-office,  and  various  mechanic 
shops.  The  village  is  well  built,  and  deeply  shaded  by  elms  and 
other  trees.  It  is  6  miles  from  Sheffield,  14  south  of  Lenox,  26 
eastward  from  Hudson,  and  125  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were 
in  the  town  4  cotton  mills,  which  consumed  170,000  lbs,  of  cotton; 
920,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  valued  at  $64,600; 
there  were  2  woollen  mills,  which  consumed  32,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
52,500  yards  of  cloth  manufactured.  There  were  in  the  town 
2,657  merino  sheep,  which  produced  6^642.  lbs.  of  wool,  the  value  of 
which  was  $3,321 ;  one  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron^ 
employing  20  hands ;  180  Urns  of  pig  iron  were  made,  valued  at 
$7,200.    Population,  2,440. 

The  Episcopal  society  in  this  town  was  formed  about  the 
year  1760.  The  church  was  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Palmer,  then  a  missionary  at  Litchfield  and  New  Milford,  Con., 
bom  the  society  in  England  for  propagating  religion  in  foreign 
parts.  The  society  have  a  parsonage-house  and  lands,  and  besides 
the  church  they  have  a  chapel  in  Van  Deusenville  to  accommodate 
the  people  in  the  north  part  of  the  society.  The  Ck)ngregational 
and  Episcopal  societies  were  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in 
1791.  There  are  some  Methodist  people  in  town,  who  mostly 
reside  in  the  east  and  north-east  parts. 

ITie  most  noted  mountain  in  this  section  of  country  is  Monu- 
ment mountain,  in  the  north  part  of  this  town,  which  rises  up 
directly  firom  the  east  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  and  extends  into 
Stockbridge.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  this,  as  it 
is  seen  from  the  south-east  on  the  road  towards  Stockbridge.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  rude  monument  of  stones  on  the  south- 
eastern point,  a  short  distance  from  the  county  road,  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  is  now  demolished.  The  pile  was  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  circular  at  its  base,  and  raised  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
cone  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  aborigines.  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  Indians  whenever  an  individual  passed  by  the  tomb  of  his 
countryman  to  cast  a  stone  upon  it.  By  this  slow  method  of  accu- 
mulation, the  heap  in  question  rose  in  a  series  of  years  to  the  size 
just  mentioned.  According  to  tradition  "  the  person  buried  here 
was  a  female,  who  had  thrown  herself  from  the  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tain through  the  influence  of  a  passionate  lov^  for  a  cousin,  whom 
the  religion  of  the  natives  would  not  allow  her  to  marry,  because 
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Soutk-eastem  view  of  Monument  Mountain. 

the  connection  was  deemed  incestuous."  Some  years  since  a  poem 
was  written  on  this  tradition,  entitled  Monument  Mountain,  by 
WiUiam  C.  Bryant,  a  native  of  Cummington,  then  an  inhabitant 
of  this  town.  The  following  extract  from  the  first  part  of  the  poem 
correctly  delineates  the  scenery  of  this  mountain,  and  in  most  re- 
spects the  description  is  equally  applicable  to  much  of  the  mountain 
scenery  in  the  western  part  ol  the  state. 


Thaa  who  wonldat  see  the  lovely  tnd  the  wild 

Mingled  In  harmony  on  Nature's  face, 

Ascend  our  rocky  mountain.    Let  Chy  foot 

F»U  not  with  weariness,  ft>r  on  their  tope 

The  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  earth 

Spread  wide  beneath  shall  malce  thee  to  forget 

liie  steep  and  toilaome  way.    There  as  thou  stand'st, 

The  haunts  of  men  below  thee,  and  above 

The  mountain  summits,  thy  expanded  heart 

Shall  leel  a  kindred  with  that  loaier  world 

To  which  thou  an  translated,  and  partake 

The  enlargement  of  thy  rision.    Thou  shali  look 

Upon  the  green  and  rolling  forest  tops, 

And  down  into  the  secrets  of  the  glen 

And  streams,  that  with  their  bordering  thickets  strive 

To  hide  their  windings.    Thou  siiali  gaze  at  once 

Here  on  white  villa^res,  and  tilth  and  herds, 

And  swarming  roads,  and  there  on  sothndoi, 

That  only  hear  the  torrent  and  the  wind 

And  eagle's  shriek.    There  is  a  precipice 

That  seems  a  fragment  of  some  mighty  wall 

Built  by  the  hand  that  ^hioned  the  old  world 

To  separate  its  nations,  and  thrown  down 

When  the  Hood  drowned  them.    To  the  north  a  path 


Conducts  you  up  the  narrow  hittlement 

Steep  is  the  western  side,  shaggy  and  wfld. 

With  mossy  trees  and  pinnacles  of  flint, 

And  many  a  hanging  crag.    But  to  the  eaiC 

Sheer  to  the  rale  go  down  the  bare  old  cUflb,— 

Huge  pillars,  that  in  middle  heaven  upraar; 

Tlieir  weather-beaten  capitals  here  dark 

W4th  the  thick  moss  of  certluries,  and  thera 

Of  chalky  whiteness,  where  the  thunderbc^ 

Has  splinter'd  them.    It  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  stand  upon  a  beetling  verge  and  see 

Where  storms  and  lightning  from  the  huge  gray  «iD 

Have  tumbled  down  vast  biecka,  and  at  the  nae 

Dashed  them  in  fragments,  and  to  lay  thfate  ear 

Over  the  dizzy  depth,  and  bear  the  sound 

Of  winds,  that  struggle  with  the  woods  below, 

Come  up  like  ocean  murmurs.    But  the  a 

Is  lovely  round ;  a  beautiftil  river  there 

Wanders  amid  the  fresh  and  fertile  n 

The  paradise  he  made  imto  himself, 

Mining  the  soil  (or  ages.    On  each  side 

The  fields  swell  upward  to  the  hills ;  beyond, 

Above  the  hill,  in  the  blue  distance,  rise 

The  mighty  columns  with  which  earth  pnopa  hatKm. 


Tliat  there  were  anciently  Indian  settlements  in  this  town,  is  e^dent  from  yarious 
circumstances.  In  addition  to  utensils  and  weapons  of  Indian  manufacture,  which 
have  been  often  fonnd,  it  is  Icnown  that,  as  early  as  1736,  the  river  used  to  be  crossed 
half  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  at  what  was  then  called  the  "  Great  Wigwam."  This 
place  was  sometimes  called  the  "  Ca5?tle,"  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  great  wigwam  stand* 
mg  upon  it.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  considerable  Indian  settlement 
at  this  spot.  Indian  graves  have  also  been  found  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  the 
bridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  One  man,  in  digging  thirteen  post-holes  to  secure 
his  barn-yard,  discovered  the  remains  of  six  bodies. 

This  settlement  must  have  been  abandoned  before  the  autumn  of  1734  ;  for  at  that 
tJIme  there  were  no  Indians  in  the  county,  except  at  Stockbridge  and  Sheffield,  and 
peiliaps  a  family  or  two  in  New  Marlborough.    But  in  the  two  winters  following,  the 
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Indians  were  coflected  from  Stockbridge  and  Sheffield,  somewhere  in  this  town,  tar  th» 
porpose  of  receiving  instrnction  more  conveniently  from  the  missionary  and  school 
jnaster  sent  among  them,  previous  to  the  'final  establishment  of  the  mission  in  Stock- 
bridge.  They  may  have  been  collected  at  the  Great  Wigwam,  but  were  probably 
fbrther  north. 

The  following  circumstance  is  related  by  Dr.  Dwight  as  having 
occurred  at  the  great  bridge  in  this  town.  It  is  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  introduced  here. 

"  A  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  a  young  gentleman  from  Albany,  came  one  evening  int» 
an  inn,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Root,  just  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge.  The  inn-keeper,. 
who  knew  him,  asked  him  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  answered,  *  On  the* 
bridge.'  Mr.  Root  replied,  that  that  was  imnossible,  because  it  had  been  raised  that 
very  day,  and  that  not  a  plank  had  been  laid  on  it.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  said  that  it 
ooold  not  be  true,  because  his  horse  had  come  over  without  ony  diffieulty  or  reluctance  j 
that  the  night  was  indeed  so  profoundlv  dark  as  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  anything 
distinctly ;  but  that  it  was  incredible,  if  his  horse  could  see  sufficiently  well  to  keep  his 
footing  anywhere,  that  he-  should  not  discern  the  danger^  and  impossible  for  him  to 
pass  over  the  bridge  in  that  condition.  Each  went  to  bed  dissatisfied,  neither  bebev^ 
rng  the  story  of  the  other.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Van  Riensselaer  went,  at  the  soUcita- 
tioQ  of  his  DXisty  to  view  the  bridge,  and,  finding  it  a  naked  frame,  gazed  for  a  moment 
with  astonishment,  and  fronted.'' 
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Thb  first  and  principal  grant  in  this  town  was  made  by  the 
legislature,  in  1760,  to  Asa  Douglass,  Esq.,  and  Timothy  Hurl- 
burt,  of  Canaan,  Con.,  Col.  John  Ashley  of  Sheffield,  and  Josiah 
Dean.  The  first  grantee  became  a  settler  in  April  1762,  with 
whom  were  soon  associated  John  Clothier,  Jesse  Squire,  Amasa 
and  Martin  Johnson,  Benjamin  Davis,  Samuel  Grippen,  David 
Sprague,  Samuel  Hand,  Esq.,  Capt.  Caleb  Gardner,  David 
Yau^an,  Reuben  Ely,  Henry  Hazard  and  Jonathan  Hazard,  Esq. 
They  were  mostly  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  settled 
about  the  north  village,  and  northward  towards  Williamstown. 

In  1761,  Charles  Goodrich,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfteld,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  south 
end  of  the  town,  and  in  1764  his  nephew  Daniel  Goodrich  settled  upon  it ;  and  the 
fottofwing  year  Benjamin  Goodrich,  the  father  of  Daniel^  settled  there,  with  all  his  other 
sons,  viz.  Benjamin,  Samuel,  Nathan,  David,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Enoch.  Jeremiah  and  Hezekiah  Osbom,  father  and  son,  and  Israel  Talcot,  settled 
there  about  the  same  time  The  Goodriches  and  Osborns  were  from  Ridgfield — Talcot 
from  Wethersfield,  Con.  Soon  after  the  grant  to  Charles  Goodrich,  small  grants 
were  made  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  to  Dea.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Stockbridge,  and 
Col.  Farrington.  The  remainder  of  the  town  was  sold  by  a  committee  of  the  general 
conrt  to  the  actual  settlers  in  1789,  at  different  prices  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality. 
TTic  place  was  first  called  Jericho,  on  account  of  the  high  natural  walls  on  each  side, 
that  is,  the  rooontains.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1776,  it  was  named  Hancock 
m  honor  otJohn  Hancock^  then  president  of  the  continental  congress,  and  afterwards 
governor  of  the  state.  The  township  is  nearly  16  miles  in  length,  and  about  two  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  wider,  but  when  the  line  was  finally  established  between 
Massachiuetts  and  New  York,  in  1787,  a  tier  of  fine  lots,  upward  of  half  a  mile  in 
length,  were  thrown  into  the  latter  state.  A  narrow  valley  extends  south  about  7 
miles  from  the  line  of  Williamstown  to  the  north  village  of  Hancock,  along  which  is  a 
sncceiision  of  good  farms  extending  fix)m  the  valley  to  the  right  and  left  on  to  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.  For  several  miles  south  ttom  this  village,  the  township  is  so 
InolKn  and  mountainous  that  no  highway  has  been  cut  through  it. 

The  Shakers  have  a  village  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town^ 
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which  extends  into  the  edge  of  Pittsfield.  They  sprang  up  in  this 
town  about  1780.  Some  perscms  about  that  time  began  to  visit 
mother  Ann  and  the  elders  at  Escuania,  near  Albany.  Approv- 
ing of  the  tenents  of  the  Shakers,  they  immediately  set  up  their 
meetings  according  to  the  customs  of  that  sect.  They  built  their 
meeting-house  in  1784. 


Shaker  VUlagu  in  Hancock, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
Shaker  village,  which  is  4  miles  from  Pittsfield,  7  from  Lenox, 
and  6  from  New  Lebanon  Springs.  The  large  three-story  build- 
ing seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving  is  constructed  of 
brick,  is  102  feet  long,  and  53  feet  wide.  There  are  six  families, 
as  they  are  termed,  in  the  settlement,  containing  in  the  whc^e 
about  130  or  40  persons.  The  circular  stone  bam  seen  in  the 
engraving  in  distance,  a  short  distance  southerly  from  the  three- 
story  building,  was  built  in  1826,  and  is  something  of  a  curiosity. 
^^  It  is  270  feet  in  compass,  with  walls  laid  in  lime,  rising  21  feet 
above  the  underpinning,  and  from  three  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  thickness.  The  mast  and  rafters  are  53  feet  in  length,  and 
united  together  at  the  top.  On  the  lower  floor,  immediately  with- 
in the  walls,  are  stables,  8  feet  high,  occupying  12  feet  in  l^igth, 
with  the  manger,  which  is  inwards,  and  into  which  convenient 
places  are  left  for  throwing  hay  and  feed  from  above.  In  these 
stables,  which  open  to  and  trom  several  yards,  a  span  of  horses  and 
52  horned  cattle  may  be  stabled.  The  covering  of  the  stables  forms 
the  bam  floor,  on  to  which  from  an  ofiiset  there  is  but  one  large 
doorway  for  teams,  which  make  the  circuit  of  the  floor,  and  pass 
out  at  the  same  place.  Eight  or  ten  can  occupy  the  floor  at  the 
same  time ;  and  the  hay  is  thrown  into  the  large  area  in  the  center. 
For  simply  laying  the  stone  of  this  building  the  masons  were  paid 
600  dollars  and  boarded." 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  ever  been  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination.    A  congregation  was  early  form^,  which  held 
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their  meetings  for  a  time  in  a  log  house  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter above  the  north  village.  Their  present  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1797.  Elder  Clark  Rogers,  from  R.  I.,  was  their  first 
minister,  and  was  settled  over  them  in  about  1770.  The  town  is 
15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lenox,  and  129  W.  of  Boston.  Popiilation, 
975.    Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants. 


HINSDALE. 


The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  about  the  close  of 
the  second  French  war,  probably  in  the  year  1762.  The  first  who 
settled  in  the  town  were  Francis,  David,  and  Thomas  Miller, 
brothers,  from  Middlebury.  Francis  Miller  was  a  man  of  conside- 
rable note.  He  was  employed  as  a  surveyor  by  the  government, 
and  surveyed  the  road  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  run  the  line 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Other  of  the  first  settlers 
were  Nathan  and  Wilson  Torrey,  from  Rhode  Island,  and  Joseph 
Watkins  and  6  sons  from  Hopkinton.  About  1771,  Nathan  Fisk, 
who  was  among  the  first  settlers,  built  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  for 
which  he  received  a  premium  from  the  government  of  250  Acres 
of  land.  In  1774  and  76  Nathaniel  Tracy,  Abner  Bixbe,  James 
Wing,  and  two  fisLmilies  by  the  name  of  Frost,  settled  in  the  town, 
la  1781  Richard  Starr,  from  Groton,  Con.,  came  into  the  town,  and 
was  of  great  service  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  people. 

This  town  originally  belonged  to  Peru  on  the  east  and  Dalton  on 
the  west  In  1796  they  were  incorporated  as  a  parish,  by  the  name 
of  the  west  paurish  of  Partridgefield  (now  Peru),  and  in  1804  they 
were  mvest^  with  town  privileges  and  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Hinsdale.  In  the  year  first  mentioned  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hins- 
dale, after  whom  the  town  was  named,  (came  from  Windsor,  Con.) 
and  settled  in  the  part  of  the  town  which  then  belonged  to  Dalton, 
and  was  very  active,  in  connection  with  Dea.  Starr,  in'  gathering 
and  organizing  a  Congregational  church.  This  church  was 
foraied  in  Dec.  of  that  year,  consisting  of  23  members.  In 
1797  a  Baptist  church  was  formed,  of  which  Elder  Eleazer  Smith 
was  the  first  minister.  They  have  a  meeting-'house,  built  in  1818. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  center  of  the  town,  1  Congregational, 
1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 

This  township  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  moun- 
tain range,  and  is  7  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  4  in  breadth. 
It  is  15  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox  and  124  W.  of  Boston.  Population 
832.  In  1837  there  were  2  woollen  mills,  which  consumed  67,000 
lbs.  of  wool;  26,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$74,000.  There  were  2,000  Saxony  and  8,920  merino  sheep,  and 
file  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  town  was  $19,266. 
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LANESBOROUGH. 


Southern  view  of  Laneiborougfi, 

In  January,  1741,  Samuel  Jackson,  with  seventy-five  others, 
inhabitants  of  Framingham,  Middlesex  Co.,  petitioned  the  general 
court  to  grant  them  a  tract  of  wilderness  land,  situated  near  an 
Indian  town  on  the  Housatonic  river.  The  grant  was  made,  and 
they  were  authorized  to  survey  and  locate  a  township,  which  was 
done  the  same  year.  The  settlement  was  commenced  about  1754 
or  5,  by  Capt  Samuel  Martin  and  two  other  families,  which  were 
driven  off  by  the  Indians  in  the  second  French  war.  Of  these, 
Capt.  Martin  was  the  only  one  who  returned.  Among  the  earliest 
settlers  were  Nathaniel  Williams,  Samuel  Tyrrell,  John,  Ephraim, 
Elijah  and  Miles  Powel  (brothers^  Lieut.  Andrew  Squier,  James 
Loomis  and  Ambrose  Hall,  William  Bradley,  James  Goodrich, 
Thaddeus  Curtiss,  Ebenezer  Squier,  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Famum. 
They  all  settled  here  as  early  as  1760.  A  fort  was  built  for  the 
protection  of  the  settlement  from  Indian  assaults.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Indians,  on  one  occasion,  the  settlers  fled  to  Pittsfield.  A 
scout  was  sent  after  them  from  Massachusetts  fort,  who,  following 
tracks  which  they  found,  discovered  two  Indian  chiefs,  who  were 
stooping  down,  tying  their  moccasons.  Each  of  the  scouts  selected 
one,  and  both  chiefs  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  scouts  escaped 
to  the  fort,  though  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  A  party 
shortly  after  set  out  from  the  fort  in  search  of  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  chiefs,  who  found  them  buried  in  their  war  costume.  The 
town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1765,  and  then  com- 
prehended a  large  part  of  the  present  town  of  Cheshire.  The  pre- 
sent length  of  the  town  is  6  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  a^ut 
5  miles.  There  are  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  town,  and  several 
extensive  quarries  of  valuable  marble. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Lanesborough 
as  it  is  entered  from  the  south.    It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
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of  «  branch  of  the  Housatonic,  which  passes  through  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  and  runs  through  Lanesborough  Pond,  which  Ues 
partly  in  this  town  and  Pittsfield.  The  meadows  on  this  stream 
are  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  There  are  3  churches :  1  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  Congregational  church  is 
the  one  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  the  Baptist  is 
the  one  standing  a  Uttle  south.  The  Episcopal  church,  a  Gothic 
building,  stands  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northward. 

The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  March 
38th,  1764,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Great  Barrington,  and 
Bev.  Stephen  West,  of  Stockbridge.  It  consisted  at  first  of  eight 
members.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  Daniel  Collins,  was  ordained 
April  17,  1764.  He  was  a  native  of  Guilford,  Con.,  and  a  gra- 
duate of  Yale  College  in  1760.  The  Episcopal  church  (called  St. 
Luke's  church)  was  instituted  by  the  Kev.  Samuel  Andrews,  of 
Wallingford,  Con.,  Oct.  2, 1767,  and  their  first  house  of  worship  was 
built  in  1783.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1818,  with  12 
members.  Elder  Augustus  C.  Beach  was  their  minister.  Their 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1828.  This  town  is  11  miles  N.  of 
Lenox,  and  125  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Number  of  inhabitants,  1,090. 
The  following  is  from  the  "Statistical  Tables,"  1837,  published  by 
the  state:  "Saxony  sheep,  7,814;  merino  sheep,  4,235;  other 
kinds  of  sheep,  284 ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  28,193  pounds ;  merino 
wool,  13,510  pounds;  other  kinds  of  wool,  786  pounds;  average 
weight  of  fleece,  3  pounds ;  value  of  wool,  |26,100;  capital  invested, 
$335,500." 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1777.  The  eastern  part 
was  taken  from  the  town  of  Washington,  called  Hartwood ;  the 
south-western,  called  Hopland,  was  taken  from  Great  Barrington; 
the  remainder  was  made  up  of  certain  provincial  grants,  as  Glass- 
works grant,  Williams  grant,  &c.  The  town  was  named  in  honor 
of  General  Lee,  then  an  active  oflScer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  first  white  man  who  settled  in  the  town  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Davir^  in  the  year  1760,  in  quite  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
side  of  Hop  brook.  Most  of  the  early  inhabitants  were  from  Tol- 
land, in  Con.,  and  from  Barnstable,  Sandwich,  Falmouth,  and 
Great  Barrington,  in  Mass.  One  of  the  first  settlers,  Mr.  Jesse 
Bradlev,  came  from  New  Haven,  Con.,  another,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Foot,  from  Cofchester.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town 
was  organized  on  the  25  th  of  May,  1780,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Col- 
lins, of  Lanesborough;  consisting  of  30  members.  For  the  basis 
of  their  union,  they  adopted  the  same  confession  of  faith  which  is 
acknowledged  by  the  church  at  the  present  time.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  1783,  Mr.  Elisha  Parmelee,  of  Goshen,  Con.,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College^  was  ordained  their  pastor. 
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The  township  is  6  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth^  and  pre- 
sents a  very  diversified  appearance.  It  embraces  a  part  of  the 
interval  which  lies  between  the  Taconic  and  Green  mountain 
ranges.  The  Green  mountain  range  runs  partly  within  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  town,  and  presents  much  picturesque  scenery.  These 
mountains  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  gentle  acclivity,  and  in*  some 
places  are  cultivated  quite  tp  their  summits.  From  the  base 
of  these  mountains  the  surface  is  imeven,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
descending,  until  we  reach  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Hovisa- 
tonic.  In  this  town  is  good  marble  and  iron  ore.  This  town  is 
6  miles  S.  K  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston.    Population  2,095 


Southwestern  tfiew  of  LUj  (caUrai  part). 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal village  in  Lee,  as  seen  from  the  heights  a  few  rods  from  the 
Stockbridge  road.  The  principal  part  of  the  village  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Housatonic,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and  mountains. 
South  Lee  is  about  three  miles  south-west  from  this  place,  near  the 
Stockbridge  line :  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  central  village,  coti- 
taining  a  number  of  paper-mills,  a  church,  and  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses.  In  1837,  there  were  12  paper-mills  in  the  limits 
of  the  town,  which  manufactured  1,200  tons  of  stock,  producing 
paper  to  the  value  of  $274,500.  There  was  also  a  woollen  mill, 
cotton  mill)  and  forge  for  manufacturing  bar  iron.  The  first  paper- 
mill  in  the  town  was  built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Chiu'ch,  in  South  Leef 
about  thirty  years  since. 

In  Semember,  1824,  a  scene  of  most  appalling  desolation  was  exhibited  in  this  town. 
It  was  the  explosion  of  an  extensive  powder  factory,  owned  by  Messrs.  Laflin,  Loomis 
&  Co.  At  the  time,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  5  tons  of  powder  in  the 
different  buildings.  On  a  ver^  pleasant  morning,  when  the  workmen  thought  all 
things  were  going  on  securely,  m  a  moment  every  building  was  razed  from  its  fonn- 
dation  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Three  of  the  unfortunate  workmen  were 
instantly  killed,  and  a  fourth,  who  was  thrown  into  the  river,  lingered  for  a 'short 
time,  till  death,  like  a  friend,  relieved  him  from  his  pains.  Every  house  and  bnilding 
in  the  neighborhood  was  more  or  less  injured,  and  every  breast  was  shocked.    Snrh 
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was  the  consteniaticm  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  universally 
protested  against  the  rebmlding,  and,  the  feelings  of  the  proprietors  coincidins;,  ibt 
mm  and  water  j^vilege  were  soon  after  sold^  and  an  extensive  paper-mill  erected. 


LENOX. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  embraced  in  this 
township  was  Yoktm,  so  called  after  an  Indian  sagamore  of  that 
name.  Some  small  individual  grants  united ;  the  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1767,  and  called  Lenox,  (the  family  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond).  Its  length  is  about  6  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
4.  The  first  English  inhabitant  of  this  town  was  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hinsdale,  from  Hartford,  Con.  He  moved  into  the  place  in  1750, 
and  built  a  small  dwelling  about  50  rods  south  of  Court-house  hiU, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  A  Mr.  Dickinson  soon  after 
built  a  house  just  north  of  Mr.  Hinsdale.  In  .1755,  these,  with 
some  other  famiUes  who  had  settled  in  the  vicinity  and  in  Pitts- 
field,  removed  to  Stockbridge,  through  fear  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  instigated  to  hostilities  by  the  French  in  Canada.  While  the 
few  fiaanilies  north  of  Stockbridge  were  hastening  to  that  place  for 
safety,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stephens,  while  passing  a  ledge  of 
locks  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  was  shot  by  the  Indians,  and 
fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  horse  was  also  killed,  but  a  yoimg 
woman  by  the  name  of  Percy,  who  was  on  the  horse  with  Mr. 
Stephens,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hinsdale,  escaped  unhurt  Among  the 
first  permanent  settlers  were  Jacob  Bacon,  Messrs.  Hunt,  McCoy, 
Gleason,  Steel,  Waterman,  Root,  Dewy,  Miller,  Whitlocke,  Parker, 
Richard,  Collins,  Treat,  Andrus,  Wright,  and  others.  A  majority 
of  the  familes  who  first  settled  in  the  town,  moved  from  West 
Hartford  and  Wallingford,  Con.  The  first  town  officers  were 
chosen  March  5,  1767.  The  inhabitants  about  this  time  began  to 
make  preparaticm  for  tlie  organization  of  a  church  and  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister.  The  church  was  formed  in  1769,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  then  of  Great  Barrington.  Rev.  Samuel  Munson, 
of  New  Haven,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  pastor 
November  8,  1770.  Soon  after  his  settlement,  a  house  for  public 
wiHTship  was  erected  near  the  place  where  the  present  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house  is  located,  and  was  occupied  till  Jan.  1, 1806, 
when  the  present  one  was  dedicated.  The  first  burying-groimd 
was  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  and  west  of  the  county 
road.  Soon  after  the  first  meeting-bouse  was  built,  a  piece  of 
ground  near  it  was  marked  out  for  a  grave-yard.  It  h^  since 
been  enlarged,  and  is  now  the  principal  burying-place  in  the  town. 
The  land  on  which  the  meeting-house  stands,  and  for  the  burying- 
ground,  was  given  to  the  society  by  a  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Mun- 
son was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  of  ardent  piety,  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  zealous  in  promoting  the  cause  of  reUgion,  but  he  lived  in 
times  of  trouble.  The  revolutionary  war  occasioned  very  bitter 
animosities  anumg  the  people ;  and,  subsequently,  what  is  called 
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the  Shays'  insurrection  was  productive  of  much  evil  in  the  town.* 
There  has  been  an  incorporated  Episcopal  society  in  the  town 
since  1805.  They  have  a  handsome  church,  standing  a  few  rods 
east  of  the  court-house.  There  are  also  in  this  town  a  few  fami- 
lies of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations.  Lenox  academy 
was  incorporated  in  1803.  At  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  the 
legislature  made  to  it  the  grant  of  half  a  township  of  land  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Massachusetts. 
This  land,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  wholly  unproductive,  but  it 
was  sold  a  few  years  since,  and  produced  a  respectable  fund, 
the  avails  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Lenox  is  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  county.  It  is  situated 
130  miles  W.  of  Boston,  6  S.  of  Pittsfield,  42  from  Springfield,  56 
from  Hartford,  30  from  Hudson,  and  34  from  Albany.  Popula- 
tion, 1,275.    The  judicial  courts  have  been  held  here  since  1787. 


Nortkem  view  of  Lenox. 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  Lenox  village,  as  it  is  seen  from 
near  the  Congregational  church,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  village.  On  this  spot  the  observer 
has  a  fine  prospect  of  the  village ;  beyond  which,  are  seen  various 
ranges  of  lofty  hills  and  mountains,  and,  far  in  the  distance,  is 
seen,  towering  above  all  others,  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington. The  village  is  uncommonly  beautiful  in  its  situation  and 
general  appearance :  it  con$ists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  3 
churches,  (1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist,)  a 
court-house  constructed  of  brick,  in  a  handsome  style  of  architec- 
ture, a  hotel,  academy,  printing-office,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  refined  state  of  society  in  this  place,  the  fine  mountain  air 
and  scenery,  and  the  superior  accommodations  at  the  hotel  now 
kept  by  Mr.  Wilson,  all  render  Lenox  a  most  desirable  place  of 
resort  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 
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The  following,  termed  "  the  Covenant  signed  m  Lenox,  1774,^ 
▼as,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  town,  in  1828,  order^  to  be  put 
Ujwm  the  town  records,  "  at  the  special  request  of  Hon.  William 
Walker  and  Col.  Elijah  Northrup,  the  only  persons  now  living  in 
the  town  whose  names  are  in  the  following  list." 

Wbereas  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  of  late  nndertaken  to  give  and  grant 
away  our  mone^,  without  oar  knowledge  or  consent,  and,  in  order  to  compel  as  to  a 
semk  sohmission  to  the  above  measures,  have  proceeded  to  block  up  the  harbor  of 
Bosum ;  also  have  or  are  about  to  vacate  the  charter  and  repeal  certain  laws  of  this 
province,  heretofore  enacted  by  the  General  Court,  and  connrmed  to  us  by  the  king 
and  his  predecessors :  therefore,  as  a  means  to  obtain  a  speedy  redress  of  the  above 
grievances,  we  do  solemnly  and  in  good  faith  covenant  and  engage  with  each  other.^- 

1st  That  we  will  not  import,  purchase,  or  consume,  or  suffer  any  person  for,  by, 
or  under  ns,  to  import,  purchase,  or  consume  in  any  manner  whatever,  any  goods, 
wires,  or  manufactures  which  shall  arrive  in  Ameriea  from  Great  Britain,  £N>m  and 
after  the  first  day  of  October  next,  or  such  other  time  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Antencan  Congress;  nor  any  goods  which  shall  be  ordered  from  thence  from  and 
after  this  day,  until  our  charter  and  constitutional  rights  shall  be  restored,  or  until  it 
shall  be  determined  by  the  major  part  of  our  brethren  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
colonies,  that  a  non-importation  or  non-consumption  agreement  will  not  have  a  ten- 
dency to  effect  the  desired  end,  or  until  it  s^all  be  apparent  that  a  non-importation  or 
noB-consomption  agreement  will  not  be  entered  into  by  the  majority  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  colonies^  except  such  articles  as  the  said  General  Congress  of  North  Ame- 
rica shall  advise  to  import  and  consume. 

2dly.    We  do  further  covenant  and  agree,  that  we  will  observe  the  most  strict  obe- 
dience to  att  cof^itutional  laws  and  authority,  and  will  at  all  times  exert  oorselvet 
to  the  utmost  for  the  discouragement  of  all  licentiousness^  and  suppressing  all  disox-  ^ 
deriy  mobs  and  riots. 

3dly.  We  will  exert  ourselves,  as  far  as  within  us  lies,  in  promoting  peace,  love, 
and  unanimity  among  each  other,  and  for  that  end  we  engage  to  avoid  aH  unnecessaiy 
bwsuits  whatever. 

4lhly.  As  a  atriet  and  {uroper  adherence  to  the  non-importation  and  non-consump- 
tion agreement  will,  if  not  seasonably  provided  against,  involve  us  in  many  difficulties 
and  ineonveniences,  we  do  promise  and  agree,  that  we  wiH  take  the>  most  prudent  care 
for  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  for  the  manufacturing  all  such  cloths  as  shall  be  moat 
Qseftil  and  necessary,  and  also  for  the  raising  of  flax,  and  the  manufacturing  of  lineu, 
farther,  that  we  will,  by  every  prudent  method,  endeavor  to  guard  against  all  those 
inconveniences  which  might  otherwise  arise  from  the  foregoing  agreement. 

5thly.  That  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant,  or,  after 
having  signed  k,  shall  not  adhere  to  the  real  intent  and  meaning  thereof;  he  or  they 
Shan  be  treated  by  us  with  all  the  neglect  they  shall  justly  deserve,  particularly  by 
omitting  all  commercial  dealing  with  them. 

6thly.  That  if  this  or  a  similar  covenant  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  August  next, 
he  oflfered  to  any  trader  or  shopkeeper,  in  this  county,  and  he  or  they  shall  refuse  to 
sign  the  same,  for  *he  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  that  we  will,  from  thenceforth,  pur- 
CMse  no  article  of  British  manufacture  or  East  India  goods  fh>m  him  or  them,  until 
such  time  as  be  or  they  shall  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant. 

WttnesB  our  haads,  dat«d  at  Lenox,  this  14th  dayof  July,  A.  D.  1774. 


Israel  Bibbell, 
Samuel  Guthrie, 
Lazarus  Hottister, 
Meses  Bfiller, 
Bildad  Clark, 
Jared  Ingersol, 
£Ma  Fangs, 
Moses  Wood, 
John  Adams, 
Amos  Stanley, 
Tiroothv  Way, 
Jedidiah  Cmttenden, 
Jesse  Hollister, 


Isaiah  Smith,  jr., 
Samuel  Northrup, 
David  Chirk, 
Joel  Goodrich, 
Joseph  Hollister, 
Isaac  Bateman, 
John  Root, 

Prosper , 

Timothy  Steel, 
Noah  Yale, 
Mathias  Hall, 
SihisBlin, 
Paul  I>ewy, 


Timothy  Cmttenden, 
Isaiah  Smith, 
Titus  Curtiss, 
Thomas  Tracy, 
Enos  Curtiss, 
Joseph  Dwight, 
Rozel  Balhixd, 
Joel  Blin, 
Moses  Hyde, 
Charles  Mattoon, 
Jehiel  Hollister, 
James  Richards, 
Ephraim  Cary, 


Reuben  Root, 
EKjah  Northrup, 
Samuel  Munson, 
David  Clark,  jr., 
Eleazer  Barret, 
Rnfus  Branch, 
Solomon  Hollister, 
Job  St.  Leonard, 
Uriah  Cross, 
Thomas  Gates, 
Samuel  Jerome, 
Thomas  Benedict^ 
Charles  Dibbell, 


MOUNT     WASHINGTON. 


Thomas  Steel, 
Oliver  Beldin, 
Caleb  Hvde, 
John  Paterson, 
Ephraim  Smithi 
Edward  Gray, 
Elias  Willard, 
Allen  Goodridi, 
Alexander  Mackay, 
Thomas  Landers, 
Abraham  Northmp, 
Thomas  Batemani 
William  Maltby, 
Lather  Bateman, 
Israel  Dewey, 


Elias  Willard,  jr., 
Matthew  Miller, 
Ashley  Goodrich, 
Reuben  Sheldon, 
James  Guthrie, 
Jonathan  Foster, 
William  Walker, 
Samuel  Whedon, 
Jonathan  Hinsdale, 
William  Martindale, 
Simon  Willard, 
Caleb  Bull, 
Samuel  Bement, 
Lemuel  Collens, 
Thomas  Foster, 


Ebenezer  Turrill, 
David  Root, 
Jacob  St.  John, 
Daniel  Eeeler, 
Stephen  Cruttenden, 
David  Hinsdell, 
Gorden  Hollister, 
Amos  Benton, 
Ephraim  Hollister, 
Samuel  Wright, 
Jeremiah  Hull, 
Nehemiah  Tracy, 
Joha  Gray, 
Samuel  Goodrich, 
Zenas  Goodrich, 


Gershom  MartiadiUft, 
Titus  Parker, 
Ashbel  Treat, 
John  Treat, 
James  Richards,  jr.,* 
Stephen  Titus, 
Asa  Bacon, 
Hopson  B^be, 
Caleb  Culver^ 
Samuel  Pond, 
Elisha  Osbom, 
David  Perry, 
Enos  Stctte.f 


MOUNT   WASHINGTON. 

As  early  as  1753  or  4,  a  few  families  moved  into  the  towiL 
George  Robinson,  Joseph  Graves,  Thomas  Wolcott,  and  John  Dib- 
ble, were  among  the  first  settlers.  In  1767,  the  Indian  right  to  the 
land,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  after  the  sale  of  the  two  Hou- 
satonic  townships,  was  purchased  for  £15.  Soon  after  this,  J<^ 
Dibble,  John  Kmg,  Nathan  Benjamine,  Peter  Wooden,  Benjamin 
Osbom,  Charles  Paterson,  and  others,  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
grant  them  a  township  here ;  and  in  1760  the  township  was  actu- 
ally surveyed,  under  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  into  60  lots, 
though  the  grant  prayed  for  was  not  made  until  1774.  The  town 
was  mcorporated  in  1779.  The  form  of  the  township  is  irregular ; 
its  length  is  about  six  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  three  and  a 
half.  It  was  formerly  called  Tagonic  or  Taconic  Mountain.  Its 
surface  is  imeven,  and  is  very  elevated,  the  center  being  nearly 
2,000  feet  above  the  neighboring  towns,  while  a  mountain  ridge 
around  this  center  rises  nearly  1,000  feet  higher.  This  ridee  con- 
sists mostly  of  broken  ledges  of  rocks,  and  but  few  trees  of  much 
size  grow  upon  it.  There  is  only  soil  enouffh  intermingled  with 
the  rocks  to  support  shrubs  from  one  to  four  feet  high.  The 
whortleberry-bush  abounds,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
resort  to  it  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  to  gather  the 
firuit  This  town  is  22  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lenox,  and  135  W.  by  S. 
of  Boston.  Population,  377.  In  1835,  it  is  stated  in  the  "  Mas- 
sachusetts Directory,"  that  this  town  "has  no  minister  of  any 
denomination,  no  doctor,  no  lawyer,  no  postoffice,  and  no  tavern." 
Since  this  period  a  house  of  worship  has  been  erected  in  tfie  cea- 
tral  part  of  the  town. 


*  Mr.  K.  adds  this  to  his  signature :  «I,  James  Richards,  jr.,  do  sign  the  whole 
of  this  paper,  except  these  words  put  in,  'particularly  by  omitting  all  commeieial 
dealing  with  them  ?  these  words  I  refuse.    Jt  R." 

t  One  of  the  first  principal  settlers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW    HAELBOBOUGft. 


NEW    ASHPORD. 


This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1762,  by  emigrants  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  Among 
the  early  settlers  were  Nathaniel,  Abel,  and  Gideon  Kent,  Uriah, 
Peter,  and  Eli  Mallory,  William  Green,  Jacob  Lyon,  Samuel  Grid- 
ley,  Jonathan  Beach,  Samuel  P.  Tyler,  Abraham  Kirby,  WiUiam 
Campbell,  Amariah  Babbit,  Evans  Rice,  Capt.  Martin,  and  a  Mr. 
Mason.  This  place  was  incorporated  as  a  district  Feb.  26,  1781, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  town,  except  that  it  could  not  elect 
a  representative  to  the  legislature.  A  small,  neat  house,  for  pub- 
lic worship,  was  erected  here  in  1828,  and  dedicated  in  Jan.,  1829. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Methodists,  who  enjoy  circuit  preach- 
ingabout  half  of  the  time. 

This  town  is  about  4  miles  square,  and  is  situated  principally  on 
the  steep  and  rugged  hills  which  make  from  Saddle  mountain  on 
the  east,  and  the  Taconic  range  on  the  west,  and  which  hero 
approach  each  other.  In  the  narrow  valley  between  the^e  hills, 
along  the  rise  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Housatonic  and  the 
eastern  branch  of  Green  river,  are  some  small  tracts  of  more  feasi- 
ble land.  Valuable  quarries  of  blue  and  white  marble  were  opened 
in  this  town  about  1822,  which  furnish  a  considerable  branch  of 
busmess.  This  town  is  18  miles  N.  of  Lenox,  and  130  W.  by  N. 
of  Boston.    Population,  263. 


NEW    MARLBOROUGH. 

Tms  township  was  originally  called  No.  2,  and  was  granted  in 
1736  to  72  proprietors,  mostly  belonging  to  Mai^lborough  and  its 
vicinity,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by  "  The  Great  and  General 
Court  or  Assembly  of  his  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,  held  at  Boston."  The  proprietors  obtained 
the  township  of  the  Indians  and  took  a  deed,  which  was  confinn- 
ed  by  the  general  court.  Among  other  divisi(»is  of  land  into 
which  the  township  was  surveyed,  were  house  lots  consisting  of 
60  acres  each,  to  the  number  of  63,  besides  one  for  each  grantee. 
Tlie  first  improvements  were  made  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wheeler,  from  Marlborough.  During  the  hard  winter  of  1739-40, 
he  remained  the  only  wliite  inhabitant  in  the  town.  The  Indians, 
tfu>ugh  in  most  respects  friendly,  forbade  him  the  use  of  the  gun, 
lest  he  should  kill  the  deer,  and  thus  withheld  from  him  part 
of  the  means  of  his  support.  His  nearest  white  neighbors  were  in 
Sheffield,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  some  of  whom  came  on  snow- 
shoes  to  see  him.  In  the  following  summer  he  visited  Marlborough 
and  returned  with  his  family.  Among  the  other  first  settlers  were 
Noah  Church,  Jabez  Ward,  Thomas  Tatlow,  Elias  Keyes,  Joseph 
Blackmer,  Jesse  Taylor,  John  Taylor,  William  Witt,  Philip 
Brookins  and  Samuel  Bryan,  from  Marlborough  or  the  vicinity,  in 
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1741 ;  Joseph  Adams,  Moses  Cleaveland,  Silas  Freeman,  in  1744 : 
and  Charles  Adams,  Solomon  Randsford,  Nathan  Randsford  and 
Jarvis  Pike,  in  1745,  from  Canterbury,  Con.  Families  by  the  name 
of  Sheldon,  Wright  and  Allen,  from  Northampton,  Mass.  and  Siel- 
don,  Norton,  and  Harmon,  from  Suffield,  Con.,  moved  in  about  1746, 
and  William  Alexander  and  John  ITiompson  the  succeeding  year, 
from  Dedham.  The  first  bom  in  town  were  twins,  chiidr<»i  of  Mr. 
Brookins. 

The  first  church  in  the  town  was  organized  on  the  31st  of  Oct.  1744,  with  5  members. 
On  the  following  day,  Uie  Rev.  lliomas.  Strong,  a  native  of  Northampton  and  graduate 
of  Yale  CoUege,  was  ordained  pastor  of  this  church.  His  salary  was  £50.  The  irst 
meeting-house  was  erected  in  1743.  The  expense  of  building  it  was  defrayed  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  town.  The  second  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  built  in  1793. 
In  consequence  of  some  disagreement  concerning  the  location  of  this  house,  another 
bouse  was  built  the  same  year,  and  in  17i)4  the  town  was  divided  by  the  legislaMue, 
and  a  new  parish,  called  the  south  parish,  incorporated.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1794,  the 
second  or  South  church  was  formed,  of  21  members,  from  the  first  church.  The  first 
pastor  of  this  church,  Rev.  Jofafei  Stevens,  a  native  of  Danbury,  Con.,  and  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  was  settled  over  the  society  Oct.  22, 1794.  This  parish  has  a  ministerial 
fond,  obtained  by  subscription  in  1794,  cunounting  to  about  $3,150. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1759,  is  eight  and  a  half  miles 
in  laigth  and  6  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  generally  uneven  and 
hilly,  and,  like  most  of  the  more  elevated  towns  in  the  county,  stony ; 
tfiough  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  stones  were  so  deeply 
covered  with  vegetable  mould  that  the  first  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  expressed  tiieir  fears  that  they  should  not  find  stone  enough 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  building.  Their  fears  were  removed  by 
fimding  a  quarry  of  white  stone,  split  by  nature  into  blocks  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  nearly  square,  on  an  elevation  called  Dry  Hill.  In  the 
north-west  part  of  the  town  is  Six-mile  pond,  first  so  called  by  some 
Indians  who  lived  six  miles  distant  from  it  in  Great  BarringtCNi, 
and  who  resorted  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  The  oudet  from 
this  pond  is  called  Konkapot,  from  the  circumstance  that  an  Indian 
family  of  that  name  lived  by  its  side  in  the  borders  of  ^effield. 
A  stream  called  Umpachene  rises  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and 
passing  by  the  center,  runs  S.  W.  and  empties  in  the  Konkapot 
This  stream  also  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian.  In  the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  township  is  a  pond  nearly  two  miles  in  circumferwice, 
called  Hermit  pond,  which  is  the  source  of  a  stream,  which  runs 
S.  W.  into  Csmaan.  This  pond  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  hermit  Uved  for  several  years  on  the  south-eastern 
side. 

The  name  of  this  hermit  was  Timothy  Leonard.  He  came  from  Fredericksburg, 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  five  or  six  years  before  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  though 
he  purchased  a  farm,  he  led  a  solitary  life  till  his  death.  He  died  June  13, 1817,  ftom 
infirmity  and  old  age^  being,  as  was  supposed,  in  his  70th  year.  Unwilling  that  any 
one  should  remain  with  him  during  a  single  night,  he  died  as  he  lived,  alone  and  un- 
attended. The  cause  of  his  leading  a  solitary  life  is  supposed  to  be  explained  by  the 
fitct  dMt  he  was  an  inveterate  hater  of  woman.    His  description  of  them  was, 

"They  my  they  wBl,  and  they  woat; 
What  they  promiM  to  do  they  doo't." 

"  Let  nofte  smile  at  the  history  of  Timothy  Leonard,  for  he  is  not  a  solitary  instance 
in  which  disappointed  hope  and  mortified  pride  have  been  suffered  to  Wot  out  the  social 
•fectioni,  and  pcDdace  usekssness,  wretcnedness  and  rain." 


OTIS.  8B 

In  the  west  part  of  the  town  is  a  caye  of  some  Utde  note.  It 
has  several  apartments  of  various  dimensions,  whose  sides  and 
roofs  are  limestone,  on  which  stalactites  are  omtinually  forming. 
About  one  fourth  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  south  meeting-house  is  a 
lock  judged  to  weigh  30  or  40  tons,  so  equally  balanced  on  another 
rock,  that  a  man  may  move  it  with  one  finger.  This  town  is  20 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Lenox,  and  130  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 1,570. 

OTIS. 

This  town  consists  of  the  former  town  of  Loudon  and  the  dis^ 
trict  of  Bethlehem.  Loudon  was  incorporated  in  1773.  Previously 
it  was  called  Tyrinffham  Equivalent^  because  it  had  been  granted 
to  the  proprietors  of  that  town  to  compensate  them  for  some  losses 
which  they  had  sustained.  Bethlehem  was  incorporated  in  1789. 
This  was  originally  called  the  north  eleven  thousand  acres,  in  refer- 
ence to  Southfield,  which  was  called  the  south  eleven  thousand  acres. 
The  settlement  of  Loudon  commenced  probably  about  1760  or  6S. 
Some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  whose  names  can  be  ascerudned 
were  David  Kibbe,  Stephen  Kibbe,  Isaac  Kibbe,  Dan.  Gregory, 

Larkeom  from  Enfield,  Con.,  Jeremy  Stow,  Eldad  Bower,  £• 

Pelton,  George  Troop,  Ebenezer  Trumbull,  Jacob  Cook,  Timothy 
Whitney,  Jonathan  Norton  and  Samuel  Marcy.  The  vote  to 
build  the  first  school-house  was  passed  in  1774.  The  town  settled 
but  very  slowly.  Bethlehem  b^^an  to  be  settled  several  years  after 
Loudon.  The  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  were  Thomas 
Ward,  Daniel  Sumner,  Phineas  Kingsbiury,  JohnPlumbe,  Adonijah 
Jones,  Ebenezer  Jones,  Miles  Jones,  James  Brackenridge,  John 
^>ear,  and  Robert  Hunter.  Most  of  these,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
habitants who  moved  into  the  district,  came  principally  mum  Con. 
In  June  1809  the  district  of  Bethlehem  was  united  with  the  town 
<^  Loudon,  the  town  still  bearing  the  name  of  Loud<m.  At  a  town 
meeting  held  in  May  1810  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  name  of  the 
town  altered  at  the  discretion  of  P.  Larkeom,  Esq.,  then  representa- 
tive at  die  general  court;  and  in  June  he  obtained  for  it  the  nams 
of  Otis^  in  honor  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives^  the 
Hon.  H.  G.  Otis  of  Boston. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  town  that  money  was  voted  from  year  to  year  to 
hiie  pretkching.  About  1772,  before  the  lnconx>ration  of  the  town,  a  person  came  into 
it  by  the  name  of  George  Troop,  who  asserted  himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  minis* 
try,  whom  the  inhabitants  employed  several  years ;  though  it  appeared  finally  that 
he  had  no  license  to  preach.  On  a  time  appointed  some  of  his  hearers  undertook  to 
ordain  btm,  and  he  on  his  part  to  form  them  into  a  church,  after  which  he  led  them  to 
the  dKnce  of  deacons.  The  people  at  length  becoming  dissatisfied  with  hioiy  an  eocl»* 
siastical  council,  convened  in  1775,  decided  that  he  had  no  authority  to  preach  or  to 
organize  a  chui*ch,  and  that  his  church  was  not  a  regular  church  of  Chnst.  He  left 
the  town  in  1776  and  joined  the  United  States  armv  in  the  character  of  chaplatn,  and 
his  church  separated  and  dissolved.  On  the  2d  or  Feb.  1779  a  regular  church  was 
fomed  of  7  members.  The  Bethlehem  church  was  organized  Sept.  14,  1795,  of  8 
members.  At  a  conference  of  these  churches,  held  June  5th,  1810,  it  was  mutndbr 
agreed  to  become  one  church.  No  house  of  worship  was  ever  built  in  London,  thomr 
difcreHt  attempts  were  made  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  uniMi  of  the  town  aaddw^ 
Uitt  in  18a9,thc  united  society  agreed  to  erect  a  m*eting-housc,  and  wocured  timber  apd 
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fixed  apofi  a  place  to  set  it  This  hoose  was  built  by  sabscriptioiii  and  was  dedicated 
in  the  autumn  of  1813.  For  a  while  after,  the  society  had  the  services  of  Rev.  Aaron 
Kinne,  and  some  other  clergymen.  In  Nov.  1814,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  was  invited 
to  preach  in  the  place,  and  was  ordaitied  pastor  June  28, 1815. 

When  Shays'  msurrection  broke  oat  in  1786,  a  number  of  people  who  Uvea  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  attended  meeting  at  Sandisfield,  b^me  alienated  firom 
their  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storrs,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  party  of  Shays. 
They  withdrew  from  his  ministry  and  professed  themselves  Baptists,  and  united  with 
some  inhabitants  in  the  western  part  of  Bethlehem  in  forming  a  Buitist  church.  They 
built  a  meeting-house,  which  stands  in  the  south-western  comer  of  this  town.  In  the 
Bouth-eastem  section  is  a  Methodist  society,  who  have  a  meeting-house,  which  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1816.  There  is  an  Episcopal  society  in  the  center  of  the 
lown,  which  was  organized  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  182o. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  town  is  uneven  and  broken.  It 
abounds  with  granite  rock,  which  renders  the  tillage  difficult  and 
expensive.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  west  of  the  center  is  a 
rock,  with  an  opening  or  cavity  in  it,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  crystals  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites  have  been  found.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  Daniel  Sumner,  while  hunting 
for  deer  near  by  this  rock,  heard  a  sudden  loud  explosion,  which 
much  surprised  and  alarmed  him.  Curiosity  leading  him  to  exam- 
ine from  what  source  it  proceeded,  he  found  an  unusual  appear- 
ance of  the  rock,  which  was  discolored,  where  a  fissure  had  been 
made,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  sound  had  proceeded 
firom  that  place.  It  was  probably  produced  by  the  ccmibustion  of 
hydrogen  gas.  This  town  is  16  miles  S.  K  of  Lenox,  and  120  W. 
by  S.  of  Boston.    Population,  1,077. 


PERU. 

Tffis  township  included  the  greater  part  of  Hinsdale  until  1804 
The  whole  was  purchased  at  auction,  at  Boston,  June  2,  1762,  far 
£1,460.  This  was  denominated  No.  2  of  the  nine  townships  which 
were  sold  at  that  time.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  OUver  Fartrid^ 
and  Elisha  Jones,  and,  in  honor  of  the  former  genUeman,  was  called 
Partridsefield  from  its  incorporation  in  1771  until  1806,  when  it 
received  its  present  name.  It  is  about  6  miles  long  and  four  and  a 
half  broad.  Within  these  limits  the  settlement  commenced  about 
1764.  Between  this  time  and  1768,  Henry  Badger,  from  Mew 
Jersey,  Nathaniel  Stowell,  from  Connecticut,  Peter,  Daniel,  and 
Nathan  Thompson,  brothers,  from  the  eastern  part  of  this  state,  set- 
tled in  it,  and  Ebenezer  Pierce  shortly  after.  This  town,  occupying 
the  height  of  land  on  the  Green  mountain  range,  has  a  cold,  severe 
climate.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  hard  and  stony,  and 
best  adapted  to  grazing.  There  is  a  limestone  quarry,  fr(mi  which 
lime  is  made  of  the  best  quality.  The  first  team  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  moimtain  in  this  town  in  1767,  over  which  a  turnpike 
road  now  passes. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
zeal  in  supporting  the  institutions  of  the  gospeL  They  are  mostly 
Congregati(malists,  ttiough  ttiere  are  some  Baptists  and  Methodia^ 
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bel€ta|inff  to  societtes  in  the  a^^oiniiig  towns.  The  church  was 
ovganned  with  about  35  members,  in  1770,  and  the  Rer.  Stephen 
Tracy,  firom  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  ordained  their  pastor  in 
April,  1772.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1780,  and 
flie  present  one  July  18,  1807.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
rain  firom  the  east  roof  of  this  house  flows  into  Connecticut  river, 
and  from  the  west  into  the  Housatonic.  This  town  is  about  15 
miles  N.  R  of  Lenox,  and  111  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  656. 


PITTSPIELD. 


The  setttement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1752,  by  Solo- 
tton  Deming,  who  moved  with  hisiamily  from  Wethersfield,  Con., 
and  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  Charles  (Goodrich  and  a 
number  of  others  soon  followed.  Mrs.  Deming  was  the  first  white 
female  who  came  iiito  the  town,  and  was  often  left  alone  through 
the  night  by  the  necessary  absence  of  her  husband,  when  there 
wu  not  another  white  inhabitant  in  the  town,  and  the  wildemesa 
▼88  filled  with  Indians.  She  was  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first,  of 
fte  setders,  and  died  in  Marqh,  1818,  aged  92.  Mr.  Goodrich 
(who  died  in  1815,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,^  drove  the  first  cart 
tnd  team  into  the  town  firom  Wethersfield,  ana  was  obUged  to  cut 
hia  way  through  the  woods  a  number  of  miles.  In  the  yeai  1753, 
Simeon  Crofoot,  Charles  Goodrich,  Jacob  Ensign,  Solomon  Deming, 
Stephen  Crofoot,  Samuel  Taylor,  and  Elias  Willard,  obtained  an 
act  firom  the  general  court,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of 
"The  proprietors  of  the  setding  lots  in  the  township  of  Poontoo- 
aock."  This  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  place,  which  was  retained 
micil  1761,  when  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  <^  Pitts- 
field,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  statesman  William  Pitt.  The  pro- 
pffetors  were  driven  off  once  or  twice  by  the  Indians  in  the  time 
of  the  second  French  war.  Three  spiall  forts  were  erected  in  dif- 
ftfent  parts  of  the  town,  as  places  of  safety  against  the  Indians. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  ere^jted  a  little  south  of  the  present 
Gonffregational  church.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  was  ordained 
the  nrst  pastor,  AprU  18,  1764.  He  continued  in  that  relation  till 
kis  drath,  which  occurred  Feb.  11,  1810.  Owing  to  political  differ- 
ences this  church  was  divided  from  1808  till  1817,  during  which 
time  the  minority  were  a  separate  church,  and  settled  Mr.  Thomas 
Piaiderson  their  minister,  but  were  again  united  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  and  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey  installed  their  pastor. 

Pittsfield  is  finely  situated  at  the  jimction  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Homatonic  river,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  expansion  of  the 
▼alley  between  the  Taconic  and  Green  mountain  range.  The 
soil  of  this  township  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  divided  into 
farms  exhibiting  fine  specimens  of  agriculture.  The  village  in  the 
eentral  part  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  in  the 
oomty.    Inhere  is  a  pnbHc  square  in  the  center,  containing  about 
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four  acres:  in  the  center  of  this  square  is  a  large  ehn,  which 
was  left  standing  when  the  original  forest  was  cleared  away.  It 
is  126  feet  in  heisht,  and  90  feet  to  the  limbs.  It  is  a  striking 
object,  and  never  mils  to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers.  There  are 
in  the  viUage  4  churches :  1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist;  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  and  a 
number  of  otfier  public  buildines.  There  is  also  a  bank,  Uie 
"  Agricultural  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1818,  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000 ;  a  printing-office,  an  academy,  and  other  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. Tne  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  was  incorporated  in  1823, 
and  is  connected  with  Williams  College,  at  Williamstown.  There 
is  a  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  connected  with  this  institution, 
formed  by  its  trustees,  according  to  act  of  the  legislqiture.  Pitts- 
field  is  6  miles  from  Lenox,  33  E.  S.  E.  from  Albany,  and  125  W. 
finnn  Boston.    Population,  3,576. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  die  town  2  cotton  mills,  consuming  126,- 
000  lbs.  of  cotton ;  500,000  yards  of  cotton  manufactured ;  6  woolly 
mills,  consuming  316,000  lbs.  of  wool;  233,000  yards  of  cloA 
manufiictured,  valued  at  $547,000.  There  were  2,136  Saxony 
sheep ;  10,634  merino  sheep ;  other  kinds  of  sheep,  293 ;  the  value 
of  the  wool  produced,  $19,443 ;  capital  invested,  $349,974.  The 
value  of  muskets  manu&ctured,  $24,000 ;  and  30  hands  employed. 
Yalue  of  carriages  manufactured,  $20,000 ;  bands  employed,  30. 
Beside  the  above,  various  other  articles  are  manu£EUitured,  such  as 
buttonSi  bro(HXis,  hats,  leather,  chairs,  &c. 


RICHMOND. 


This  township  was  first  purchased  of  two  chieftams  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  tribe  of  Indians,  by  U^e  agency  of  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  Eisq.,  of 
Stockbridge,  in  or  about  the  year  1763.  The  consideration  for  the 
purchase  was  £1,700.  It  appears  that  by  a  resolve  of  the  general 
court,  passed  Feb.  17  of  the  same  year,  the  purchase  was  confirmed 
to  the  several  proprietors  on  condition  of  their  paying  the  stipulated 
sum  of  money  to  the  Indians,  and  that  they  should,  within  five 
years'  time,  have  50  settlers  residing  within  the  limits,  who  should 
each  have  a  good  dwelling-house,  and  that  they  should  have  a 
learned  Protestant  minister  settled  among  them  within  the  time 
specified.  The  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  in  1760.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year,  Capt  Micah  Mudge  moved  his  family 
into  the  place,  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn  Mr.  Ichabod  Wood, 
from  Rehoboth.  These  two  famihes  settled  about  3  miles  apart, 
and  remained  alone  in  the  wilderness  through  a  long  and  glomny 
winter.  In  the  year  1761,  several  families  moved  to  this  place, 
viz.  EUjah  and  Isaac  Brown,  John  Chamberlain,  David  Pixley, 
Joseph  Patterson,  and  Daniel,  Timothy,  and  Aaron  Rowley,  who 

Senerally  settled  in  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  town.    In  1762, 
oseph  and  Paul  Raymond,  and  John  and  Daniel  ^osson,  from 
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K^t,  Ccm.,  moved  in,  and  some  others.  From  that  time,  the  set- 
tlement advanced  rapidly,  until  every  part  of  the  town  was  inha- 
bited. The  most  part  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  Connecticut 
and  Long  Island.    The  church  was  formed  in  Richmond  about 

1765.  In  that  year,  the  Rev.  Job  Swift,  afterwards  the  minister 
of  Bomington,  Yt.,  was  settled  as  their  pastor.  He  was  a  native 
of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1765. 
President  D wight  says,  ''  Dr.  Swift  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
use|^  men  I  ever  knew.  To  the  churches  and  ministers  of  Ver- 
moht  he  was  a  patriarch:  and  wherever  he  was  known  he  is 
remembered  with  the  greatest  veneration."    The  present  Congre- 

Sticmal  meeting-house  was  built  in  1794,  at  the  cost  of  $4,000. 
le  Methodist  society  have  a  neat  and  convenient  meeting-house, 
vhich  was  built  in  1826. 

This  town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1765,  by  the 
name  of  Richmond,  (after  the  Duke  of  Richmond).    In  the  year 

1766,  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  township  was  divided  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  the  easterly  part  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Lenox.  The  tract  included  between  the  mountains  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  averaging  about  3  miles  in  width, 
enclosed  by  hiUs  on  the  east  and  west,  commanding  delightful 
prospects.  An  intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  spent  many  years 
m  foreim  countries,  after  passing  through  this  town,  and  viewing 
the  vaUey  £:om  the  hill  on  the  west,  observed  that  in  natur^ 
icenery  it  excelled  the  view  from  the  &mou8  Richmond  Hittj  in 
England.  This  town  joins  Lenox :  distance  from  that  place,  6 
miles,  and  135  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  820.  There  is  a  fur- 
nace in  the  town  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  which  in  1837 
employed  40  hands,  who  manufactured  600  tons,  valued  at  $26,400« 
There  were  4,835  merino  sheep,  whose  fleeces  averaged  3  pounds 
and  valued  at  ^,703;  capital  invested,  $90,000. 


SANDISPIELD. 


This  town,  in  coimection  with  others,  was  granted  to  a  company 
who  petitioned  for  the  same  in  1735.  It  was  called  No.  3.  The 
propnetors  mostly  Uved  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  patent 
of  the  town  was  granted  in  1736,  and  soon  after  the  location  of 
town  lots  was  made.  No  family  moved  into  the  place  till  1750. 
Thomas  Brown  was  the  first.  Soon  after,  his  father,  Daniel 
Brown,  Esq.,  moved  in  with  his  numerous  family.  He  was  one 
of  ttie  principal  men ;  was  bom  near  Boston,  but  had  Uved  for 
some  time  in  Enfield,  Con.  The  settlement  of  the  town  advanced 
rapidly.  A  lar^  number  of  families  came  in  from  Wethersfield, 
Cm.,  and  the  adjoining  towns,  and  also  a  considerable  number  from 
the  towns  below  Pljrmouth,  on  Cape  Cod.  The  first  white  child  bom 
in  the  town  was  named  Lot  Smith,  Aug.  7,  1757,  because  thepro- 

C'etors,  meeting  on  the  day  he  was  bom,  proposed  giving  him  a 
of  Isold.    The  town  enjoyed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  within 
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5  or  6  years  of  the  f^ni  setdement  The  first  mfletkig-hoiise  vagt 
erected  in  1757,  and  stood  till  1796,  when  a  new  one  was  buih* 
The  site  is  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  aQd  the  house  is  lile« 
rally  founded  on  a  rock.  The  church  was  formed  in  1756.  Rer* 
ComeUus  Jones,  a  native  of  Bellingham,  and  a  graduate  of  Har-» 
▼ard  College  in  1752,  was  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  He  was 
ordained  at  the  time  the  church  was  organized.  The  place  of  the 
transactions  of  the  day,  for  the  want  of  a  more  convenient  place, 
was  a  bam.  The  first  President  Edwards,  thra  setded  over  the 
Stockbridge  Indiums,  was  moderator  of  the  council,  and  preached 
the  ordination  sermon.  There  are  two  Baptist  churches  in  this 
town,  though  the  meeting-house  of  the  second  society  is  in  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  Otis.  The  first  was  organized  Aug.  21, 1779.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Joshua  Morse,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  2,  of 
the  same  year.  The  second  Baptist  church,  consisting  of  19  mem- 
bers, was  constituted  April  25,  1788.  Mr.  Benjamin  Baldwin,  a 
native  of  Otis,  was  ordained  over  this  church  June  9,  1790.  This 
toiym  was  incorporated  in  1762,  and  now  includes  the  original 
township  of  Sandisfield,  and  the  tract  formerly  called  the  south 
11,000  acres.  This  tract  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1797, 
and  annexed  to  Sandisfield  in  1819.  The  length  of  the  township 
is  about  9  miles  and  the  breadth  six.  The  surface  is  hilly ;  tm 
hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  but  not  abrupt,  they  being 
mostly  large  swells.  A  considerable  mountain  rises,  however,  on 
the  western  bank  of  Farminfftcm  river,  in  the  S.  R  section  oi  die 
town,  known  by  the  name  of  Hangmg  moimtain.  It  is  450  feel 
in  height  above  the  bank,  and  presents  to  the  S.  E.  a  mural  perpen- 
dicular front.  This  town  was  oriffinally  Indian  hunting-gromwi 
ki  clearing  a  piece  of  wood-land  a  Itew  years  ago,  a  large  number 
of  arrow-heads  of  stone  were  found  carefully  deposited  between 
two  rocks,  probably  placed  there  ages  ago.  It  aoes  not  appear 
that  the  town  was  ever  an  Indian  settlement  This  town  is  20 
miles  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Laiox,  and  112  W.  by  S.  of  BostwL  Papu- 
lation, 1,493. 


SAVOY. 

The  general  court,  in  1770  or  71,  granted  to  Col.  William  Bul- 
lock, ofRehoboth,  agent  for  the  heirs  of  Capt  Samuel  GaUop  and 
company,  a  township  of  land  6  miles  square,  in  consideralim 
of  the  services  and  sufierings  of  the  said  Gallop  and  com- 
pany in  an  expedition  into  Canada  in  1690,  in  King  William'i^ 
war.  The  greater  part  of  this  grant  composes  the  present  town 
of  Savoy.  The  first  family  settled  in  this  town  in  Sept,  1777, 
and  wiUiin  10  years  from  that  time  36  families  were  located  in 
the  place.  Some  of  these  were  Lemuel  Hatheway,  Daoisi 
Wetherell,  William  WUbore,  Zachariah  Padelford,  and  Joe^ 
William,  Thomas,  and  Joseph  (jr.)  WilliamSi  fromTauptoHi  Jpba 
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Boom,  Jos^h  Bishop,  Comfort  Bates,  Abiel  Dunham,  Michael 
Sweet,  and  David  Matthews,  from  Attleborough,  and  families  of 
the  names  of  Babbit,  Shearman,  Reed,  Bennet,  Ingraham,  Nelson, 
Rogers,  Fuller,  Putney,  and  Heath,  from  other  places.  Public 
worship  was  early  established  in  this  town.  Most  of  the  people 
are  Baptists,  though  there  are  some  Methodists  and  Congregation- 
alists.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  June  24, 1787.  Their 
first  minister  was  Elder  Nathan  Haskins,  a  native  of  Shutesbury, 
ordained  in  1789.  The  soiciety  built  their  meeting-house  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  hollow,  in  1804.  Savoy  is  a  mountainous  town- 
ship, and  a  large  portion  of  it  too  broken  for  cultivation.  The 
best  lands  are  in  the  north  and  east  partis.  The  inhabitants  are 
mosdy  farmers,  who  raise  stock  and  keep  large  dairies.  Tlie  vil- 
lage called  Savoy  village  is  in  the  South  part  of  this  town,  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Westfield  river.  This  little  village  consists 
of  2  churches,  (1  Baptist^  1  Methodist,)  2  taverns,  2  stores,  and 
about  16  dwelling-houses^  Distance,  25  miles  from  Lenox,  7  firom 
South  Adams,  S^  to  Northampton,  29  to  Greenfield,  and  44  to 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


SHEPPIELD. 


As  early  as  1722,  Joseph  Parsons  and  176  other  persons  widmi 
the  county  of  Hampshire^  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massa^* 
chosetts  for  two  townships  of  land  on  the  river  Hausaiame  or 
Westbrook.  This  petition  was  granted  Jan,  30,  1722-3,  and  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  purchase  of 
the  Indians,  dividing  the  tract,  granting  lots,  admitting  settlers, 
ftc  On  the  25th  of  April,  1724,  the  committee  made  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Indians  and  received  from  them  a  deed,  ''  in  conside- 
ration of  £460,  three  barrels  of  cider,  and  thirty  quarts  of  rum,^' 
This  deed  was  signed  and  sealed  by  Konkepot  and  twenty  other 
Indians  at  Westfield,  before  John  Ashley,  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
Indians  in  this  deed  reserved  to  themselves  two  small  tracts,  which 
on  their  removal,  about  10  years  after,  they  exchanged  for  land  in 
Upper  Housatonic,  within  the  present  town  of  Stockbridge.  There 
w«re  two  or  three  small  Indian  settlements  in  this  town,  though 
bnt  a  few  traces  of  them  are  now  to  be  found.  On  a  gravelly 
hillock  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  in  a  tract  which  they  reserved, 
it  is  supposed  was  their  burying-place.  Human  bones  were 
discoverea  in  making  the  turnpike  road  through  the  town  two 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  meeting-house,  oa  the  rise  of  ground 
a  few  rods  soudi  of  the  turnpike  gate,  which  led<to  the  ccmclusion 
fliat  this  spot  too  was  an  Indian  burying-place. 

In  1726,  Capt  John  Ashley  and  Capt.  Ebenezer  Pomroy,  t\ro 
of  the  committee,  made  a  general  division  of  the  lower  township, 
especially  of  the  part  lying  upon  tfie  river ;  and  soon  after  the 
place  began  to  be  settled  by  inoividuals  from  the  county  of  Hamp- 
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shire,  and  mostly  from  the  town  of  Westfield.  In  1726  the  settlers 
were  subjected  to  much  inconvenience  and  vexation  by  some  of 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  New  York,  who  con- 
tested the  titles  to  the  lands.  They  were  also  subjected  to  priva- 
tion through  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  were  obliged  for  safety  to 
picke?t  in  two  or  three  dwellings  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  town,  to 
which  they  resorted  to  spend  the  night. 


Southern  vim  of  Sheffield,  (central  part). 


In  1733  the  lower  township  Housatonic  was  set  off  and 
incorporated  as  a  town,  eight  miles  long  on  the  river,  and  wide 
enough  to  include  7  square  miles ;  and  was  named  Sheffield,  pro- 
bably from  Sheffield  in  England.  It  extended  north  to  Great 
Barrington  bridge.  In  1761  the  town  was  reduced  to  its  present 
limits,  8  miles  in  length  and  7  in  breadth.  Among  the  first  settlers 
of  this  town  were  those  of  the  name  of  Noble,  Austin,  Westover, 
Kellogg,  Pell,  Callender,  Corban,  Huggins,  Smith,  IngersoU,  Dewey, 
Root,  &c.,  in  ail  about  60,  who  had  their  lands,  from  250  to  1,000 
acres  each,  confirmed  to  them  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Obadiah 
Noble,  from  Westfield,  was  the  first  white  man  who  resided  in  the 
town.  He  spent  the  first  winter  here  with  no  other  human  being 
than  the  Indians,  In  spring  he  went  back  to  Westfield,  and  in 
June  returned  with  his  daughter.  The  first  church  in  this  town 
was  organized  on  the  22d  of  Oct.,  1735.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hubbard, 
of  Sunderland,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  their 
pastor  on  the  same  occasion.  The  people  had  built  a  meeting- 
house the  summer  previous,  45  feet  by  35.  This  house  stood  tUl 
1762,  when  a  new  one  was  erected. 

The  engraving  above  is  a  view  of  the  Congregational  church 
(the  only  church  in  the  town)  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  with  the  east  mountain  in  the  distance. 
The  first  meeting-house  stood  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  pre- 
sent house,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  first  minister, 
which  is  still  standing  and  occupied  by  his  son.  This  place  is 
20  miles  from  Lenox,  28  from  Hudson,  28  from  Litchfield,  48  from 
Hartford,  and  about  125  from  Boston.    Population,  2,308. 
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A  Baptist  church  vas  fonned  in  this  town  on  the  7th  of  Jul^^ 
1825,  with  16  members.  There  are  a  few  EpiscopaUans  and 
Methodists  in  the  town. 

The  town  includes  an  extensive  vale,  and,  except  on  the  east,  is 
generally  level.  In  that  part  there  is  an  extensive  chain  of  con- 
siderable hills,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  township  to  the 
other.  On  the  west  it  is  mountainous  :  Taconic,  or  Mount  Wash- 
ington, as  this  part  of  the  Taconic  range  is  more  generally  called, 
is  about  2500  feet  in  height,  and  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
A  part  of  this  mountain  is  within  the  limits  of  Sheffield.  This 
town  affords  great  abundance  of  white  marble,  and  much  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  generally  productive, 
and  in  the  vsJe  easily  tilled.  Large  quantities  of  hay  are  easily 
obtained  from  the  extensive  intervals  lying  upon  the  river.  The 
Housatonic,  which  passes  through  the  length  of  tlie  town,  is  here 
a  silent,  sluggish  stream,  from  6  to  8  rods  in  breadth.  From  this 
town  it  passes  into  Connecticut,  and,  flowing  through  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  empties  into  Long  Island  Sound  between  Mil- 
ford  and  Stratford,  13  miles  west  of  New  Haven. 

The  following  singular  occurrences  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
Part  of  these  occurrences  took  place  in  this  town,  and  part  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Salisbury,  in  Connecticut.  The  relation  of 
these  circumstances  was  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  Sage  and  his  family, 
who  are  still  living  on  the  spot,  (June,  1836,)  and  could  be  corro- 
borated by  great  numbers  of  people  now  living : — 

"  These  occurrences  commenced  Nov.  Sth,  1802,  at  a  clothier's  shop.  A  man  and 
two  bop  were  in  the  shop;  the  boys  had  retired  to  rest,  it  being  between  10  and 
11  o'clock  at  night.  A  block  of  wood  was  thrown  through  the  window  j  after  that, 
pieces  of  hard  mortar;  till  the  man  and  boys  became  alarmed,  and  went  to  the  house 
lo  call  Mr.  Sage,  who  arose  from  bed  and  went  to  the  shop,  and  could  hear  the  glass 
bleak  often,  hot  conki  not  discover  from  whence  it  came,  notwithstanding  the  night 
was  very  light.  He  exerted  himself  to  discover  the  cause  without  success.  It  con- 
tinned  constantly  till  day-light,  and  then  ceased  till  the  next  evening  at  8  o'clock, 
when  it  commenced  again,  and  coatLnue(|  till  midnight  ^  then  ceased  till  the  next 
evening  at  dusk,  and  continued  till  some  time  in  the  evenmg,  and  then  ceased.  The 
next  day  it  commenced  about  an  hour  before  sun-down,  and  continued  about  an  hour, 
and  then  it  left  the  shop  and  began  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Lnndon,  100 
rods  north,  in  the  town  of  Sheftield.  It  continued  several  hours,  and  ceased  till 
the  next  morning :  when  the  family  were  at  breakfast  it  began  again,  and  continn»»d 
two  or  three  hours,  and  ceased  till  evening,  when  it  began  again  and  continued 
several  hours,  and  ceased  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  began  again  and  con- 
tinued all  the  forenoon,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  The  articles  thrown  into  the 
shop  were  pieces  of  wood,  charcoal,  stone,  but  principally  pieces  of  hanl  mortar, 
Mch  a&  could  not  be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Nothing  but  stones  were  thrown 
into  the  house  of  Mr.  Landon,  the  first  of  which  were  thrown  into  the  doot.  There 
were  38  panes  of  glass  broke  out  of  the  shop,  and  18  out  of  the  dwelling  houses  : 
in  two  or  three  instances  persons  were  hit  by  the  things  that  were  thrown.  What 
WIS  remarkable,  nothing  could  be  seen  coming  till  the  glass  broke,  and  whatever 
passed  through,  fell  directly  down  on  the  window-sill,  as  if  it  had  been  put  through 
with  a  person's  lingers,  and  many  pieces  of  mortar  and  coal  were  thrown  through 
thjB  same  hole  in  the  glai*s  in  succession.  Many  hundreds  of  people  assembled  to 
witness  the  scene,  among  whom  were  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen,  but  none 
were  able  to  detect  the  source  of  the  mischief.  The  more  credulous  readily 
heUeved  it  to  be  witchcraft,  but  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  some  slight  of  hand, 
effected  by  a  combination  of  individuals,  as  the  windows  were  broken  on  different 
ndn  of  Ht  buihlings  nearly  at  the  same  time." 
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The  following  inscriptkms  are  taken  from  mommienlf  in  the 
grave-yards  in  this  place. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jonathan  Hnbbard,and  Mrs.  Rachel  HabfMurd  his  consoft, 
this  monoment  is  erected.  The  Bev.  J.  Hubbard  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  draith  in 
Sheffield.  He  was  blessed  with  a  lively  genios  and  solid  judgments  His  jmblie  dia- 
eonrces  were  jodicious,  and  his  conversation  instructive.  He  depecrted  this  life  Julj 
6thy  17d5|  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. — Our  Fathers  where  are  they  ?  and  do  the  Pro- 
phets live  forever  ? 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  John  Keep,  A.  M.,  pastor  of  the  diiirdk 
in  Sheffield,  who  died  Sept.  3d,  A.  D.  1784,  iEtat.  36,  et  ministeni  13,  calmly  resign- 
ing his  mortal  life  in  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  thro*  the  atonement  of  Jesoa 
Christ.  He  was  bless^  with  natural  genius  improved  by  education,  and  a  benevolent 
heart,  and  was  illustrious  as  a  Divme^  a  Freacheff  a  Briend  and  a  CkrisHtm, 

When  Suns  and  Fkmets  firom  their  orbs  be  hnrl'd 

And  livid  flames  involve  this  smoking  world ; 

The  Trump  of  God  announce  the  Savior  nigh 

And  shining  hosts  of  angels  crowd  the  sky 

Then  from  this  tomb  thy  dust  shall  they  convey 

To  happier  regions  of  eternal  day. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  ^phraim  Judson,  Pastor  of  the  church  in  SheAeld. 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  February,  A.  D.  1813,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his 
ministry  in  Sheffield,  having  been  previously  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Norwidi, 
and  also  in  Taunton.  Mr.  Judson  was  esteemed  as  a  learned  divine,  an  acute 
logician,  and  an  evangelical  preacher.  He  was  mild,  courteous,  and  hospitable. 
By  his  numerous  friehds  be  was  deemed  a  wise  coimsellor,  an  active  peace*maker, 
ic  a  sincere  christian.    What  he  was  in  Truth,  the  Great  Pay  will  disclose. 

Here  lies  deposited  the  body  of  Major  General  John  Ashley,  who  died  Nov.  5, 1799, 
la  the  64di  year  of  his  age. 

Make  the  extended  skies  your  tomb. 
Let  stars  record  your  worth ; 
Yet  know  vain  mortals  all  must  die. 
As  natures  sickliest  birth. 


This  monument  is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Ck)l.  Joha  Ashleyi  wIk> 
departed  this  life  Sept.  1st,  1802,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age. 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death. 
And  triumphs  most  when  most  the  tyrant  firowns ; 
'  Earth  highest  station  ends  in  Here  he  lies 

And  dust  to  dust  concludes  her  noblest  song. 


STOCKBRIDGE. 

This  town  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  general  govemment 
of  the  State  in  1735,  for  the  accommoaation  of  tfie  Indians.  In 
the  year  previous  a  mission  was  commenced  among  the  Housa- 
tonic  Indians  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  then  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  assisted  by  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge  as  schoolmaster, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  Indian 
aflFairs  in  Boston,  of  which  his  excellency  Jonathan  Belcher,  then 
British  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  an  active  and  influential 
member.    At  that  time  about  half  of  these  Indians  lived  in  the 
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|reat  meadow  on  the  HoQsatonic  in  this  town,  called  by  them 
Wnahkhikook,  Here  Konkapot  the  chieftain  resided,  who  had 
just  before  been  honored  by  Gov.  Belcher  with  a  captain's  com- 
mission. BUs  cabin  stood  on  a  knoll  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
Konkapot  brook,  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  The  other 
Indians  lived  on  their  reservation  in  Sheffield,  called  by  them 
Skatehook.  For  the  better  improvement  of  their  moral  condition 
it  was  soon  foimd  desirable  to  have  these  united  and  settled  in  one 
place,  with  such  other  Indians  in  the  vicinity  as  might  be  disposed 
to  join  with  them.  Being  made  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
the  legislature,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1735,  granted  them  a  town- 
ship 6  miles  square,  to  be  laid  out  on  the  Housatonic  river, 
immediately  north  of  Monument  moimtain,  provided  the  proprie- 
tors and  settlers  of  the  Upper  Housatonic  could  be  induced  to 
give  up  their  right  to  that  portion  of  their  lands  on  which  the  new 
township  would  partly  fall.  It  was  wished  to  .include  the  fine 
alluvial  ground  at  Wnahktukook,  where  the  chieftain  resided,  and, 
which,  to  some  extent,  was  under  cultivation.  The  committee  met 
with  but  little  difficulty  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  them, 
and  in  April,  1736,  they  laid  out  the  town  in  a  square,  which  inclu- 
ded the  present  townships  of  Stockbridge  and  West-Stockbridge. 

Early  in  May  of  that  year  the  Indians  began  to  move  into  their  plantation,  uid  Inr 
tlkelast  of  June  there  were  more  than  90  persons  in  the  settlement.  In  Jan.,  1737, 
the  subject  being  laid  before  the  legislature  by  the  governor,  they  ordered  that  a 
meeting-house  40  feet  by  30,  together  with  a  school-house,  should  be  built  for  the 
Indians  at  the  charge  of  the  province.  On  the  7th  of  May  in  this  year,  the  grant  of 
the  town  was  confirmed  to  the  Indians,  their  heirs  and  assigns  ^  and  in  1739,  the  town 
vas  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Stockbridge^  after  the  town  of  that  name  in  Eng- 
land. Their  meeting-house  was  first  opened  ior  public  worship  on  the  29th  of  Nov., 
1739,  the  day  of  thanksgiving  in  the  commonwealth.  It  stood  a  few  rods  north-east 
of  the  site  of  the  present  south  meeting-house.  The  settlement  gradually  increased 
for  man^  years,  until  they  numbered,  at  one  time,  nearly  500,  though  it  is  probable 
that  their  average  number,  while  they  remained  in  the  town,  was  about  400.  A  short 
time  before  the  revolutionary  war,  a  township,  6  miles  square,  was  given  them  by 
the  Oneidas,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  some  oi 
them  removed,  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  1785,  and  the  residue  in  1788.  In  1810, 
they  are  represented  to  nave  numbered  more  than  600.  In  1822  these  Indians  began 
to  move  to  Green  Bay,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  to  a  tract  of 
5,000,000  acres,  purchased  for  them  and  other  Indians  in  the  state  of  New  York,  for 
1500,  of  the  Menominie  and  Winnebago  tribes.  The  head  of  Green  Bay  is  near  the 
center  of  their  purchase.  The  residence  of  Capt.  Konkapot  has  been  mentioned : 
that  of  King  Ben  [Benjamin  Eokkewenaunaut]  was  on  the  elevated  ground  back  or 
the  Housatonic,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  plain.  In  1771,  being  then  94  years  old, 
this  chieftain  told  his  people  that  they  must  appoint  another  king,  and  king  Solomon 
[Solomon  Unhaunnauwaunnutt]  was  chosen  his  successor.  His  house  was  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  opposite  Little  Hill.  He  died  in  Feb.,  1777,  aged  50. 
Eng  Ben  lived  till  April  1781,  being  104  years  old.  Some  of  the  Indians'  houses 
▼ere  on  the  plsun,  some  on  the  meadows  near  the  river,  and  a  few  about  Bamum's 
brook.  These  Indians  at  first  were  called  \iy  the  English  River  LidianSj  afterwards 
more  generally  Housatonic  Indians,  until  the  incorporation  of  this  town ;  since  which 
they  have  more  generally  been  called  Stockbridge  Indians.  They  have  also  some- 
tinva,  as  well  as  the  tribe  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  been  called  Mohegans,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  their  proper  name  Mahhekaneew  or  Muhkekaneok,  signifying  "the people 
ef  the  great  ncOers^  continually  An  motionJ^ 

One  veiy  important  effect  wMch  this  mission  produced  was,  that  the  friendship  of 
tee  Indians  was  effectually  secured  to  the  English.  They  performed  numerous 
nnd  offices  for  the  early  settlers  of  the  county ;  in  time  of  war  they  were  spies  for 
me  English,  and  often  U)ught  and  sometimes  shed  their  blood  for  them  in  the  army. 
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Though  Fort  Massachosetts  was  repe^itedly  attacked  in  the  time  of  the  first  French  war, 
and  terror  was  spread  throagh  all  this  region,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  well-known 
ihendship  of  the  Muhhekaneews,  no  hostile  Indians  ventured  down  into  the  vicinity 
of  this  place,  and  the  southern  section  of  the  county  was  saved  from  such  calamities 
as  befel  some  of  the  settlements  on  Connecticut  river,  and  others  to  the  west,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  Though  in  the  second  French  war  a  few  families  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  were  disturbed,  yet  the  mischief  was  small  compared  with  what 
probably  would  have  been  done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendship  of  the  Stockbridge 
tribe.  In  this  war  many  of  the  Indians  were  received  as  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
Massachusetts,  and  showed  their  fidelity  by  fighting  for  the  whiles.  In  the  revolu- 
tionarv  war  a  part  of  the  company  uf  minute  men  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Goodrich,  of  this  town,  was  composed  of  these  Indians.  A  company  went  to 
White  Plains  under  Capt.  Daniel  Nimham,  where  some  were  slain,  and  others  died 
with  sickness.  Numbers  served  at  other  places.  At  the  close  of  the  war  G^eneral 
Washington  directed  the  contractors  for  supplying  a  division  of  the  army  at  West 
Point  with  provisions,  to  give  the  Indians  a  feast,  in  consideration  of  their  good  conduct 
in  the  service.  An  ox  weighing  1, 100  lbs.  was  roasted  whole  j  the  whole  tribe  partook  of 
it:  the  men  first,  and  then  the  women,  according  to  custom.  The  Rev.  John  Sergeant 
(tne  younger)  and  a  Mr.  Deane  presided  at  the  table,  and  the  principal  men  of  the 
place  attended.  The  feast  was  kept  near  the  residence  of  King  Solomon,  and  after 
this  was  over  the  Indians  buried  the  hatchet  in  token  that  the  war  w^  past,  and 
performed  some  other  ceremonies  in  their  own  style  for  the  gratification  of  the  com- 
pany. The  school  commenced  among  these  Indians  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  in  the 
autumn  of  1734,  was  kept  by  him  many  years,  and  was  regularly  kept  afterwards 
(for  some  time  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  Jun.)  until  the  Indians  emigrated  to  the  region 
of  the  Oneidas. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  labors  is  taken  from 
the  History  of  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  David  D.  Field. 

In  1741,  Mr.  Sergeant  projected  the  plan  of  a  boarding-school,  which  was  summa- 
rily this :  That  a  tract  of  land  of  about  200  acres  should  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  and  a  house  erected  upon  it ;  that  a  number  of  children  and  youth,  be^ 
tween  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  should  be  received,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  two 
masters,  one  of  whom  should  take  the  oversight  of  them  in  their  hours  of  kiboTy  and 
the  other  in  their  hours  of  stitdt/j  and  that  their  time  should  be  so  divided  between  the 
hours  of  labor  and  study,  as  to  make  one  the  diversion  of  the  other;  that  the  fimit  of 
their  labors  should  go  towards  their  maintenance,  and  to  carry  on  the  general  design ; 
and  that  a  stock  of  cattle  should  be  maintained  on  the  place  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  take  into  the  number,  on  certain  conditions,  children  Crom  any 
of  the  Indian  tribes  around,  that  by  their  means  the  principles  of  virtue  and  Christian 
knowledge  might  be  spread  as  far  as  possible. 

This  project  was  very  popular  among  the  Indian  and  English  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  and  much  was  eventually  done  by  them,  considering  their  circumstances,  for 
promoting  it.  It  was  also  popular  vdth  the  commissioners  and  their  friends  in  Boston. 
But  before  much  was  done,  the  first  French  war  commenced,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  actual  establishment  of  the  school  should  be  postponed  for  a  season.  In 
the  mean  while,  as  the  Corporation  for  Indian  Afiairs,  under  which  the  commissioners 
acted,  existed  in  London,  the  project  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  such  blessed 
men  there  as  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  and  Capt.  Thomas  Coram,  who  exerted  themselves  to 
raise  fimds  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  Prince  of  Wales  headed  a  subscription 
with  20  guineas,  and  a  few  others  high  in  rank  and  office  subscribed  for  it.  Mr.  Isaac 
Hollis  made  provision  at  first  for  supporting  12  boys,  and  afterwards  for  supporting 
24,  and  was  so  anxious  that  the  children  should  be  instructed  immediately,  that  Mr. 
Sergeant  took  12  under  his  care  in  the  beginning  of  1748.  But  as  it  was  not  alto- 
gether safe  for  them  to  remain  here  during  the  war,  he  procured  Capt,  Martin  Kel- 
logg* of  Newmgton,  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  to  take  them  in  May,  and  instruct  them 
for  a  year.  In  1749,  the  war  being  closed,  a  house  for  the  boarding-school  was  erected, 
which  stood  on  the  southern  end  of  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Benoni  C.  Wells. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  drawn  exceedingly  towards  this  school.  His  snc- 
cessor.  President  Edwards,  thought  much  of  it,  and,  directly  after  his  settlement  ih 
this  place,  a  large  council  from  tJie  Six  Nations  sat  here  to  consider  the  subject  of 
sendmg  their  children  to  the  school.  Afier  it  was  opened,  the  Rev.  Gideon  HiEtwley, 
afterwards  missionary  at  Marshpee,  it  is  understood,  instructed  it  for  a  time.  "  Ha 
taught  a  few  families  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas  and  Tuskaroras.^^    The  Rev.  Cottoft 
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Xalher  Smith;  who  afterwards  settled  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  also  instructed  it  for  a  season* 
Bat  arrangements  for  managing  the  school  were  never  very  thoroughly  made ;  and 
admirable  as  was  the  plan,  and  as  much  as  it  promised,  the  occurrence  of  the  second 
Flench  war  nearly  destroyed  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  issue,  however,  in  this  school,  in  connection  with  the 
common  school,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  received  a  good  education.  A  few 
abo  were  instructed  at  the  Indian  charity  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H,,  and  Peter  Poli- 
qnonnoppeet  was  graduated  at  the  college  in  that  town  in  1780.  This  Sir  Pettfy  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  was  a  man  of  good  talents  and  character,  and  connected  with 
Joseph  Quanauloiunt,  Capt.  Hendrick  Aupaumut,  and  Capt.  John  Konkapot,  in  a 
council,  which,  after  the  decease  of  King  Solomon,  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 
The  regal  power,  it  is  said,  belonged  to  Joseph  Quanaukaunt ;  but  being  a  veiy  modest 
and  unassuming,  as  well  as  sensible  man,  he  chose  not  to  be  king,  but  wished  the 
tribe  to  be  governed  by  a  council. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  fitted  for  the  transaction  of  all  ordinary  business.  A  part 
of  the  town  offices  were  uniformly  sustained  by  them  while  they  remained  in  this 
place.  The  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  to  the  Massachusetts  congress  in  1775,  in 
Bingham's  Columbian  Orator,  tendering  his  services  in  the  revolutionary  war,  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  talent  at  oratory  which  some  of  them  possessed. 

is  to  religion,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured  forth  under  the  minis- 
Jr?  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  that  his  labors  were  blessed  to  tne  conversion  of  many  souls. 
Tiie  Lord's  supper  was  first  administered  here  on  the  4th  of  June,  1738 ;  but  as  a 
iiamber  had  made  a  profession  years  before,  the  church  must  be  considered  as  pre 
vioasly  existing,  although  we  have  no  express  account  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
organization.  About  100,  from  first  to  last,  made  a  profession  of  Christianity ;  and 
though  it  is  not  certain  all  these  were  genuine  converts,  yet  we  have  no  authority  for 
restricting  the  operations  of  grace  entirely  to  those  who  became  professors,  nor  indeed 
to  the  members  of  this  tribe ;  for  considerable  numbers  from  other  tribes  occasionally 
listened  here  to  the  instructions  of  the  gospel. 

Bat  the  extent  to  which  they  were  civilized  and  christianized,  will  be  more  fully  un- 
derstood by  attending  to  the  labors  of  the  successive  missionaries. 

At  the  ume  Mr.  Sergeant  received  his  appointment,  he  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College. 
He  visited  the  Indians  in  the  autumn  of  1734,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1735,  and 
in  July  in  the  latter  year,  having  relinquished  the  duties  of  the  tutorship,  he  took  up 
his  residence  with  the  Indians  for  life.  On  the  31st  of  August  following  he  was  or- 
dained at  Deerfield,  where  Gov.  Belcher  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  some  In- 
dian tribes  about  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with  them.  The  or- 
dination took  place  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  usually  wor- 
shipping there,  of  the  governor  and  a  large  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture, of  the  Indians  collected  from  several  tribes,  and  of  some  of  the  Housatonic 
Indians,  who  sat  by  themselves,  and  formally  received  Mr.  Sergeant  as  their  mis- 
sionary. 

In  the  winters  of  1734  and  5,  and  of  1735  and  6,  the  Indians  were  instructed  in 
Great  Harrington,  and  in  the  intermediate  summer  in  Sheffield  and  Stockbridge. 
Upon  their  removal  to  this  towii  in  May  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Woodbri^e 
removed  here  and  boarded  with  Capt.  Konkapot.  Mr.  Sergeant  boarded  with  a  fami- 
ly in  Great  Batrington  until  January,  1737,  when  he  moved  into  town^  and  boarded 
with  Mr.  Woodbridge,  who  had  settled  in  a  family  state.  The  first  residence  of  Mr. 
Woodbridge  was  on  the  "  Hill,"  eastward  from  the  house  of  Dea.  Josiah  Jones.  He 
afterwards  built  a  house  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Goodrich.  In  the 
course  of  1737,  Mr.  Sergeant  built  the  house  on  the  "  Plain,"  occupied  at  the  present 
lime  by  the  widow  of  Gen.  Silas  Pepoon,  and  which  is  now  the  oldest  house  in  town. 
He  afterwards  built  the  house  on  the  Hill,  now  occupied  by  his  grandson,' Maj.  Sewall 
Sergeant.    In  this  he  died. 

Ignorant  of  their  language,  Mr.  Sergeant  at  first  instnicted  the  Indians,  of  neces- 
sity, by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  In  this  way  he  translated  into  their  language  some 
prayers  for  their  daily  use,  and  Watts's  first  catechism  for  the  benefit  of  children.  But 
as  the  disadvantages  of  this  mode  were  many,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  bmguage,  and  in  August,  1737,  began  to  declare  unto  them  in  their  own 
tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Afterwards  he  made  such  proficiency  in  it,  that 
the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  say  he  spoke  their  language  better  than  they  did. 

The  effect  of  his  labors  upon  the  Indians  was  very  happy.  From  8  or  10  families 
they  had  increa^  to  more  than  50,  during  his  ministry,  had  been  reclaimed  from 
many  errors  and  vices,  had  assumed  a  stable  character  as  a  society,  regularly  attended 
public  worship,  had  20  houses  built  after  the  English  manner,  and  paid  considerablo 
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attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  In  singing  they  were  great  proficients.  Fifty 
or  sixty  who  had  become  hopeful  couvens  were  admitted  to  full  communion  by  him ; 
some  of  whom  died  in  the  (aith  before  him:  42  survived  him.  He  baptized  182  na- 
tives,  adults  and  infants.  His  services  were  also  greatly  useful  to  the  English  who 
settled  here. 


Ancient  House  in  Stockbridge, 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Fenn,  in  the  central  part  of  Stockbridge  village.  It  was  built 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  in  1737,  and  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  town. 
This  house  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  while  he 
resided  in  this  town,  and  within  its  walls  he  completed  his  cele-, 
brated  production,  *'  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  which  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  greatest  production  of  the  human  mind.  His 
study  was  on  the  lower  floor  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, and  was  quite  contracted  in  its  limits,  being  but  about  five  feet 
by  four,  as  it  appears  by  the  marks  of  the  partition  still  remain- 
ing. The  walls  of  the  house  are  lined  with  brick.  After  Presi- 
dent Edwards  left  it  was  occupied  by  Jehiel  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  then 
by  Judge  Sedgwick,  then  Gen.  Silas  Pepoon,  and  now  by  Mr. 
Fenn. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  graduate  of 
Yale  College  1729.  In  stature  he  was  rather  small,  but  possessed 
a  very  intelligent,  expressive  countenance.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1749,  and  was  succeeded  in  tlie  labors. of  the  mission  by 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  entered  upon  the  same  general 
course  of  instruction  which  his  predecessor  had  pursued,  and  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  his  wonted  faithfulness,  and  to  the  good 
acceptance  of  both  the  people  and  commissioners.  Besides  per- 
forming his  ministerial  duties,  he  here  wrote  some  of  his  greatest 
works.  Mr.  Edwards  continued  here  till  Jan.,  1758,  when  he  was 
dismissed,  to  take  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College.  At  the 
time  of  his  dismission,  the  number  of  Indian  families  were  reduced 
to  42.  Rev.  Stephen  West,  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  was  ordained  the  next  pastor  of  this  church,  June 
13th,  1769,  and  continued  over  them  until  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
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This  town  was  gradually  settled  by  the  English,  who  bought 
out  the  Indian  rights  one  after  another  before  their  emigration. 
Swne  of  the  earliest  white  settlers,  next  to  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  were  Col.  Williams,  Josiah  Jones,  Joseph  Wood- 
brid^,  Samuel  Brown,  Samuel  Brown  Jr.,  Joshua  Chamberlain, 
DaTid  Pixley,  John  Willard,  John  Taylor,  Jacob  Cooper,  EUsha 
Parsons,  Stephen  Nash,  James  Wilson,  Josiah  Jones  Jun.,  Thomas 
Sieraian.  and  Solomon  Glezen.  Famihes  by  the  name  of  Ball, 
Hamilton,  Cadwell,  and  Lynch  were  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
of  Curtis  and  Churchill  in  the  north,  and  of  Bradley  and  Williams 
in  the  east,  at  an  early  period. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  in  this  town  have  ever  been  Con- 
pegationalists ;  though  there  are  some  Episcopalians,  a  few  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists.  The  principal  village,  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Plain,  a  tract  of  level  land 
betweai "  the  Hill"  and  the  Housatonic,  moderately  elevated  above 
the  river.  It  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses,  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  a  bank,  and  academy.  The  scenery  of  the  town 
has  been  much  admired  by  stransers.  It  is  situated  6  miles  S.  of 
Lenox,  44  from  Springfield,  59  &om  Hartford,  32  from  Hudsan, 
34  from  Albany,  and  130  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  2,036.  There 
are  in  the  town  a  cotton  mill  with  3,780  spindles,  2  woollen  mills 
widi  8  sets  of  machinery,  and  2  furnaces,  <xie  of  which  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron,  of  which  in  1837  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  tons  were  made,  valued  at  $53,480. 

[From  ifu  Bosttm  Post  Bop,  Sept  3, 1739.] 

''In  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  coontry,  dated  Ang.  21, 1739,  we  haye  the  follow- 
iB|  passages.  I  have  lately  been  to  see  my  friends  at  Uousatormoet  (now  called  Stock- 
brk^)  and  was  well  pleased  to  find  the  Indiana  so  well  improved,  particularly  in 
heabaadry,  having  good  fields  of  Indian  corn,  and  beans,  and  other  sorts  of  grain,  as 
oats,  &c  They  have  eood  fence  about  their  field,  made  with  their  own  hands.  Some 
of  them  live  in  houses  bniU  after  the  English  manner,  and  Capt.  Concopot  has  built  a 
bim  thBi  is  weU  shingled,  ice.  They  have  several  horses  among  them,  and  some 
cows,  hogs,  &c.  They  are  many  of  them  grown  industrious  and  diligent  in  bosi- 
Bcss;  I  observed  several  young  women  sew'mg  cloth,  making  shirts,  ice.  But  I  was 
in  special  gratify'd  to  find  them  improved  in  learning ;  several  of  them  have  made  fqod 
proncien<nr,  can  read  in  their  Testaments  and  Bibles,  and  some  of  them  can  wnte  a 
good  hand :  the  children  are  in  general  as  mannerly  as  you  find  in  any  country  town. 
There  are  about  20  families  of  Indians  that  live  there ;  and  now  the  great  and  general 
court  have  taken  such  effectual  care,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land,  they 
have  designed  for  them,  (which  hitherto  they  have  been  hindered  from  possessing,) 
I  make  no  doubt  but  they  will  greatly  increase  in  number ;  for  several  Indians  have 
been  with  them,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  tarry  with  them,  could  they  have  land  to 
work  upon.  There  is  a  church  gather'd  and  fourteen  Indian  communimnts ;  the 
ttunber  of  the  baptizM  is  near  sixty.  While  I  was  at  Stockbridgef  the  Rev:  Mr.  Ser* 
getnt  (the  minister  there)  was  married  to  Mrs.  Abigail  Wiuiawu,  a  virtuous  and 
apeeable  young  gentlewoman,  daughter  of  Evhraim  WUUam^  Esq.  There  were 
ninety  Indians  present  at  the  marriage,  who  behaved  with  great  gravity  while  the 
prayers  were  made,  yea,  during  the  whole  solemnity ;  and  seem'd  exceedingly  well 
pleased  that  their  minister  was  married ;  they  show  him  great  respect,  ice.  And  I 
iiope  he  may  prove  yet  a  great  blessing  among  them,  and  be  instrumental  of  turning 
many  of  them  from  darkness  to  light 

lam  ffour's,  ^." 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  the  grave-yard  near  the  Congregational  church. 
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H«re  fies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  who  dy'd  the  27th  day  of  J«lf, 
A.  J>.  1749  in  the  4Dth  year  of  his  age. 

Where  is  that  pleasing  form  I  ask,  thou  canst  not  show, 
He's  not  within  false  stone,  there's  nought  bat  dnst  below ; 
And  Where's  that  pioos  soul  that  thinking  concious  mind. 
Wilt  thon  pretend  vain  cjrpher  that's  with  thee  inshrin'd  ? 
Alas,  my  uiend's  not  here  with  thee  that  I  can  find, 
Here's  not  a  Sergeant's  body  or  a  Sergeant's  mind: 
I'll  seek  him  hence,  for  all's  a  like  deception  here, 
I'll  go  t»  Heav«n,  and  I  shall  find  my  Sergeant  there. 
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THBsettiement  of  this  town  commenced  in  1739.  In  April  of 
that  year  Lieut  Isaac  Garfield,  Thomas  Slaton,  and  John  Chad- 
wick,  moved  into  the  place.  In  August  following,  Capt  John 
Brewer,  from  Hopkinton,  moved  into  the  town  and  put  up  a 
house ;  and  erected  mills  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  agreeably 
to  a  contract  with  the  proprietors,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lang- 
don  mills.  Concerning  Capt.  Brewer,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
he  was  the  father  of  13  children,  and  his  youngest  child,  CoL  Jo- 
siah  Brewer,  (bom  in  1744,)  had  exactly  the  same  number.  In 
the  French  war  beginning  in  1744,  several  houses  were  fortified, 
and  Ae  fortifications  were  rebuilt  upon  the  alarm  produced  by  two 
or  three  murders  in  the  vicinity,  in  August,  1755.  The  first  and 
principal  of  these  fortifications  was  around  the  house  of  Capt 
Brewer,  at  which  some  soldiers  were  placed  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment Among  these  were  WilUam  Hale,  who  had  assist^  in 
building  Port  Massachusetts,  in  Adams.  He  became  a  settler  here 
as  early  as  1747,  and  was  afterwards  a  deacon  in  the  church. 
About  1750,  John  Jackson  moved  into  the  town  from  Weston,  and 
persons  by  the  names  of  Thomas  and  Orton ;  and  four  brothers 
oy  the  name  of  Warren,  with  their  lather  Joshua,  (the  first  person 
bom  in  Watertown,)  moved  into  it  about  the  same  time.  The 
south  part  of  the  town,  sometimes  called  South  Tyrinffham,  was 
g^enerally  settled  at  an  early  period ;  but  Hopbrook,  or  North  Ty- 
ringham,  was  left  as  an  insalubrious  marsh  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  first  log  house  in  this  section  of  the  town  was  erected  by  Dea. 
Thomas  Orton,  about  1762.  The  first  settlers  were  Congregational- 
ists,  and  in  1743  they  erected  a  meeting-house.  The  church  was 
formed  of  8  members,  Sept.  25,  1750,  and  on  the  3d  of  October  fol- 
lowing Rev.  Adonijah  Bidwell,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Con.,  and 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1740,  was  ordained  its  pastor.  In 
1796,  the  society  built  the  second  meeting-house  near  the  old  one, 
which  was  dedicated  July  4, 1798.  In  1782,  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple became  Shakers,  and  set  up  meetings  at  each  other's  houses, 
according  to  the  customs  of  this  sect.  In  1792,  they  collected 
together  in  a  body,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  they 
denominate  church  order.  Their  settlement  is  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  at  Hopbrook,  where  they  own  nearly  2,000  acres  of 
land.    The  spiritual  concerns  of  the  three  settlements  at  Tyring- 
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bam,  Hancock,  and  Enfield,  in  Con.,  are  superintended  by  a  presid- 
ing elder,  assisted  by  a  subordinate  elder  in  each  settlement  After 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  some  Baptists  moved  into  the 
town  from  Rhode  Island,  and  there  are  also  some  £suniUes  of 
Methodists.  These  denominations  have  meeting-houses  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town. 

This  town  is  7  miles  in  length  and  5  in  width.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  the  general  court  May  18,  1762.  It  is  said  the  name 
was  given  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  who  owned 
property  at  Tyringham  in  Enjgland,  and  who  passed  through  this 
town  a  few  days  before  he  fell  near  Ticonderoga,  July  6,  1758. 
This  town  is  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  116  W.  of  Boston. 
Population,  1,288. 
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This  town  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1760,  by  a  com- 
pany, most  of  which  lived  in  Hartford  and  Suffield,  Con.  Some  of 
the  proprietors  settled  on  their  lands  the  same  year.  These  were 
George  Sloan,  Andrew  Mumford,  William  Milekan,  Elijah  Crane, 
Amos  Beaurd,  William  Beard,  Joseph  Knox,  Nathan  Ingraham, 
Joseph  Chaplin,  and  Matthew  DeWolf.  After  the  settlement  was 
commenced,  the  proprietors  met  with  some  difficulty  by  the  pro- 
vince authorities  claiming  a  right  to  the  township;  whereupon 
Nathaniel  Hooker,  John  Townly,  and  Isaac  Sheldon,  of  Hartford, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  67  others,  proprietors,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1762  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  to  grant 
them  the  township.  This  grant  was  made  in  February  of  the 
following  year,  from  which  time  till  1777  it  was  called  Hartwood. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  formed  as  early  as  1772.  After  two 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  settle  a  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  6.  Ballan- 
tine,  of  Westfield,  was  ordained,  June  15,  1774.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  1773,  which  stood  till  1792,  when  a  new 
one  was  erected.  An  Episcopal  church,  called  St.  John's  church, 
was  formed  here  in  1825.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Baptists  and  also  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

This  town  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  April  12,  1777. 
It  being  situated  on  the  Green  mountain  range,  the  surface  is 
nncvoj,  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  township  is  well 
watered  by  pure  springs  and  brooks,  and  furnishes  in  every  part 
good  farms  for  grazing.  A  few  years  since  a  considerable  number 
of  the  principal  farmers  exchanged  their  improved  farms  in  this 
place  for  new  lands  in  Ohio,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  New  York, 
and  elsewhere,  and  removed,  by  which  the  population  and  prop- 
erty of  the  town  have  been  much  diminished.  This  town  is  situ- 
ated 8  miles  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  758^ 
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North-western  view  of  West  Stockbridge  ViUagi. 

This  town  originally  belonged  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  and 
was  sold  by  them  in  parcels  to  individual  purchasers.  The  first 
person  who  settled  in  the  town  was  Joseph  Bryan,  from  Canaan, 
Conn.,  in  1766.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Col.  Elijah  Williams, 
from  Stockbridge,  settled  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  called 
West  Stockbridge  village.  Between  this  time  and  1774,  about 
40  families  settled  in  the  town,  among  whom  were  the  families  of 
Increase  Hewings,  Elisha  Hooper,  Lemuel  Burghardt,  Christopher 
Brazee,  John  Minkler  and  Samuel  Boynton,  from  different  places 
in  this  state,  and  Ichabod  Miller,  Samuel  Mudge,  Elijah  Slosson, 
Josiah  Arnold,  John  Doming,  Matthew  Benedict,  Roderic  Messen- 
ger. Benjamin  Lewis^  John  Ford,  Ambrose  Collins,  and  Amasa 
and  James  Spencer,  from  Connecticut. 

The  early  settlers  generally  planted  themselves  down  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  lands  are  the  most  feasible  and  prodactive.  The  first  meeting-house  in  this 
town  was  boilt  in  1788,  and  the  church  organized  June  4,  1789.  Their  first  minister 
was  the  Bev.  Oliver  Ayres.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1792,  and  the 
society  incorporated  and  a  meeting-house  built  in  1794.  The  Bey.  Samuel  Whelpley, 
firom  Stockbridge,  preached  to  them  for  a  number  of  years  from  the  time  the  society 
was  formed. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1774,  and  its  name  was  derived  from  its  relation  to 
Stockbridge.  Before  its  incorporation  it  was  called  Queensborough.  A  collection  of 
rugged  hms  occupy  the  center  of  the  town.  Near  the  south-west  comer  is  a  mountain 
called  Tom  Ball,  extending  into  Great  Barrington  and  Alford,  while  Stockbridge  moan- 
tain  is  on  the  eastern  side.  The  south  and  south-eastern  parts  consist  generally  of 
100^  broken  land.  Lime  quarries  abound.  There  is  much  valuable  marble  in  the 
town,  of  various  colors ;  some  hardly  less  inferior  in  whiteness  to  snow,  some  parti- 
colored, mostly  with  blue;  some  is  dove-colored,  some  is  gray,  and  some  is  black.  la 
Boynston's  quarry,  near  the  village,  (in  1828,)  an  opening  or  fissure  in  the  rocks, 
about  15  feet  deep  and  from  18  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  was  charged  with  204  pounds 
of  powder.  Upon  firing  it  a  mass  of  marble  was  raised,  about  60  feet  square  on  the 
surface  and  8  teet  thick,  and  at  least  twice  that  quantity  was  loosened. 

West  Stockbridge  village  is  situated  near  the  north  line  of  the  town,  on  Williams* 
nver,  a  mill  stream  passing  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  town.  It  consists  of  about 
30  dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  (erected  in  1638,} 
and  a  number  of  mills  for  sawing  marble.  Stockbridge  mountain  rises  immediately 
eastward  of  the  villas,  and  is  the  boundaiy  between  the  towns.  This  place  is  5  miles 
ftom  Lenox,  5  from  Stockbridge,  47  from  Springfield,  63  fxom  Hartforci,  28  from  Hod- 
■on,  30  from  Albany,  and  135  from  Boston.    Population  of  the  town,  1,244. 
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This  town  is  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state.  It  was  ex- 
plored, together  with  the  town  of  Adams,  and  the  limits  traced,  by 
a  committee  of  the  general  court,  in  1749.  The  conunittee  con- 
sisted bf  Col.  Partridge,  of  Hatfield,  and  Col.  Choate  and  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Dwight,  of  Belchertown.  Both  towns  were  intended  to 
be  6  miles  square,  but  for  some  reasons  they  were  laid  out  7  miles 
in  length  and  5  in  width.  This  township  was  called  West  Hoo- 
sic  and  the  adjoining  one  East  Hoosic.  This  was  the  Indian 
name  of  the  tract  embraced  in  these  towns.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  of  which  any  record  is  preserved  was  held  Dec.  5, 
1753,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  William  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitts- 
field,  "  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,'^  Sept  10,  1753.  But  "  the  house  lots"  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town  were  laid  out  previous  to  this  meeting. 
Tlie  settlement  of  this  town,  like  that  of  others  of  that  day,  was 
retarded  by  Indian  hostilities.  Nehemiah  Smedley,  William  and 
Josiah  Hosford,  and  some  other  young  men,  came  to  prepare  for 
themselves  and  families  a  settlement  here,  it  is  believed,  in  1751  or 
62.  But  they  were  interrupted  by  the  increasing  hostility  olF  the 
Indians  in  those  years.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  they  enlisted  in 
a  company  raisea  to  protect  the  frontiers,  and  came  again  with 
others  to  this  place  and  garrisoned  a  fort,  which  stood  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  present  meeting-house,  and  also  a  block-house  near 
the  west  college.  A  few  soldiers  were  kept  here  in  garrison  till 
1760.  But  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  frequent  alarms.  Some 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  in  an  attack  July  11,  1756,  Capt. 
Chapin  and  two  persons  by  the  name  of  Chidestree  were  killed. 
The  dangers  nearly  ceased  at  the  close  of  the  French  war.  The 
following  are  nK>st  of  the  early  settlers  from  the  fiirst,  till  about 
1770. 

^pt.  Nehemiah  Smedley, 
WQliam  Hosford, 
Jofiiah  Hosford, 
Col.  B.  Simmons, 
Seth  Had.soii, 
Bkhard  StTAttOQ, 
Jonathan  Meacbam, 
James  M  eacham, 
Thomas  Train, 
Thomas  Danton, 
Wilson  Webb, 
Derrick  Webb, 
Elkanah  Paris, 
Cape.  Isaac  Searle, 
John  Newbniy, 
Bhsha  Higgins, 
Dea.  Nathan  Wheder, 
Mr.Seely, 

Elisha  Baker  and  Son, 
WiOiamHine, 
Seth  Lewis, 
David  Nichols, 
Stephen  Davis, 
Cape.  Smedley  (at  the 


Titus  Harrison, 
Isaac  Ovitt, 
Thomas  Ovitt, 
Josiah  Wright, 
Jesse  Ryan, 
Samuel  Birchard, 
Joseph  Wheeler, 
Asa  Johnson, 
Robert  Hawkins, 
Derrick  Smith, 
Joseph  Talmodge, 
Elisha  Higgins, 
Stephen  dmsted, 
Nathan  Smith, 
Isaac  Stratton, 
Daniel  Burbonk, 
Robert  McMaster, 
John  McMaster, 
Moses  Rich, 

Bartholomew  Woodcock, 
Nehemiah  Woodcock, 
David  Johnson, 
Samuel  Sloane, 


Alexander  Sloane, 
Thomas  Roe, 
Ichabod  Southwick, 
Jesse  Southwick, 
John  Torrey, 
William  Torrey, 
Capt.  Samuel  Clark, 
Moses  Young, 
Andrew  Young, 
William  Young, 
Zebadiah  Sabin, 
David  Johnson,  2d, 
Asa  Corben, 
Amasa  Corben, 
Joseph  Corben, 
Samuel  Mills, 
Jonathan  Sherwood, 
Samuel  Sherwood, 
Isaac  Sherwood, 

Deming, 

Lieut.  Sampson  Howe. 


bead  of  this  list)  had  five  brothers  who  settled  in  the  place. 
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The  town  received  also  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  at  differ* 
ent  times,  between  1770  and  1800,  from  Colchester,  Con.,  among 
which  were  all  the  Buckleys,  iBridgeses,  Chamberlains,  Days, 
Fords,  Judds,  Northams,  Skinners,  Tylers,  Judah  and  Elisha 
Williams,  Elijah,  Thomas,  and  Solomon  Wolcott.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  proprietors,  March  10,  1763,  it  was  voted,  "  that  for  the 
future"  they  '*  Would  have  preaching,''  and  accordingly  a  call  was 
given  to  Rev.  Moses  Warren  to  preach  on  probation.  Two  years 
after  this,  and  immediately  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the 
proprietors  called  Mr.  Whitman  Welch  "  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry in  tliis  town,"  July  26,  1765.  His  settlement  was  £30, 
i^$267)  to  be  paid  one  half  the  first  year,  the  other  half  the  year 
bllowing.  His  salary  was  at  first  £40,  and  was  to  be  increased 
£3  annually,  until  it  should  amount  to  £70,  and  he  was  to  have 
the  use  of  the  ministry-house  lot.  He  was  ordained  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1765,  and  continued  the  pastor  of  the  church  nearly  12 
years. 

Mr.  Welch  was  a  native  of  Milford,  Con.,  and  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Welch, 
one  of  the  53  "  first  planters"  of  that  town.  His  father  dying  early,  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  on  an  uncle,  with  whom  he  went  to  reside  in  New  Milford.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1762.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  was  social  in 
his  habits^  and  at  suitable  times  gay  and  sportive.  He  was  an  animated  preacher, 
and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the  winter  of  1776,  he  went  with  tb« 
American  army  to  Canada  as  chaplain,  in  a  regiment  to  which  a  party  belonged, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Zebadiah  Sabin,  of  Williamstown.  Mr.  Welch  died  of  the 
small-pox  in  March  of  the  same  year^  near  Quebec. 

The  first  proposal  to  build  a  meeting-house  was  in  1766,  in  De- 
cember of  which  year  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house  40  feet  by  30, 
and  to  raise  £180  for  this  purpose.  The  house  was  erected  in 
1768,  and  was  occupied  by  the  congregation  for  30  years,  when  it 
was  removed  and  fitted  up  for  a  town-house,  and  a  new  meeting- 
house erected,  76  feet  in  length  and  55  in  width,  at  the  cost  of  about 
$6,000.  The  meeting-house  at  the  south  part  of  the  town  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1812,  by  the  united  exertions  of  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Baptists.  There  was  early  a  small  Baptist 
congregation  in  this  town.  In  May,  1791,  the  town  refused  "  to 
incorporate  Matthew  Dunning  and  14  others  into  a  Baptist  socie- 
ty," according  to  their  petition.  The  next  year  "  Isaac  Holmes 
was  chosen  tythingman  for  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town," 
{town  records).  This  church  included  some  members  from  Han- 
cock, but  was  always  small,  and  was  dissolved  in  1811.  In  1814, 
.  another  Baptist  church  was  organized,  which  is  now  in  a  flourish- 
ingstate. 

The  principal  street  in  Williamstown  passes  over  the  highest  part 
of  three  eminences ;  on  the  first  of  which  stands  the  east  college  and 
the  chapel,  on  the  second  the  west  college,  and  on  the  third  the 
Congregational  church,  from  which  the  drawing  for  the  engraving 
was  taken.  There  are  about  50  dwelling-houses  near  the  colleges, 
standing  compactly  enough  together  to  be  called  a  village.  This 
place  is  20  miles  from  Pittsfield,  45  from  Northampton,  14  frcMM 
Bennington,  34  from  Troy,  and  135  miles  from  Boston. 
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Williams  College,  in  Williamstown,  was  founded  in  1790,  was 
incorporated  June  22, 1793,  and  held  its  first  commencement  in 
1795,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  which  is  still  its  anni- 
Tersary.  It  was  thus  called  in  honor  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams, 
a  native  of  Newton,  near  Boston,  and  eldest  son  of  Col.  Ephraim 


Western  viem  of  Williams  College  and  other  buildings. 


Williams,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Stock- 
bridee,  and  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire.  The  following  account  of  Williams  College,  and 
of  Col.  Williams  its  founder,  is  by  the  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  and  is 
extracted  from  the  History  of  Berksire  County. 

"  Col.  WiUiams,  the  younger,  led  for  a  number  of  years  a  seafar- 
ing life,  but  was  induced  to  relinquish  it  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
father.  In  his  several  voyages  to  Europe,  in  which  he  visited 
England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  he  acquired  graceful  manners,  and 
a  considerable  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  In  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  which  continued  from  1744  to  1748,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  commander  of  a  company  in  the  army  rais- 
ed in  New  England  for  the  Canada  service.  After  the  peace,  he 
retired  a  while  to  Hatfield,  but  was  soon  appointed  commander  of 
the  line  of  Massachusetts  forts  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  resided  principally  at  Fort  Massachusetts,  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  Saddle  mountain,  on  the 
north  border  of  the  Hoosic,  in  the.  edge  of  Adams,  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Williamstown.  Under  the  protection  of  this  fort, 
and  a  small  one  in  Williamstown,  which  stood  a  few  rods  north- 
west of  the  present  site  of  the  meeting-house,  the  settlers  in  this 
section  of  the  county  began  their  improvements.  Col.  Williams, 
who  owned  considerable  land  among  them,  was  much  conversant 
with  them,  witnessed  their  dangers,  difficulties  and  hardships,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them,  intimated  an  intention  of 
doing  something  liberal  and  handsome  for  them  at  a  future  time. 
In  the  second  French  war,  in  1755,  he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment. 
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and  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Johnson  at  the  north.  On  his  way 
to  that  station,  on  the  22d  of  July  in  that  year,  he  made  his  will 
at  Albany.  On  the  mornhig  of  the  8th  of  September  following, 
he  was  oMered  out  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party,  1,200  strong, 
and  was  shot  through  the  head  by  an  ambush  party  of  Frendi 
and  Indians,  near  French  mountain,  a  little  east  of  that  point  of 
Lake  Greorge  on  which  Fort  George  was  built  in  1759,  in  the  42d 
year  of  his  age.  His  detachment  returned  to  the  main  army, 
which  the  same  day  obtained  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
enemy. 

In  his  will,  after  several  bequests  to  his  relatives  and  friends, 
he  directed,  ^'  that  the  remainder  of  his  land  should  be  sold,  at  the 
discretion  of  his  executors,  within  five  years  after  an  established 
peace ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale, 
and  also  the  interest  of  his  notes  and  bonds,  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  a  free  school,  in  a  township  west  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts, forever ;  provided  said  township  fall  within  Massachu- 
setts, upon  running  the  line  between  Mstssachusetts  and  New 
York,  and  provided  the  said  township  when  incorporated  shall  be 
called  Williamstown ;"  otherwise  it  was  to  be  applied  to  certain 
other  pious  and  charitable  uses.  Both  of  these  conditions  took 
place. 

The  executors  of  the  will  sold  the  land  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  testator,  and  by  their  provident  and  feithful  manage- 
ment the  fund  was  annually  increased.  In  the  year  1785,  they 
applied  to  the  general  court  for  an  act  to  enable  them  to  carry  into 
effect  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  testator ;  and  an  act  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  incorporating  a  free  school  in  Williamstown. 
Nine  gentlemen  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  fund  and  of  the 
school,  viz.  William  Williams  of  Dalton,  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Woodbridge  Little,  John  Bacon,  Thompson  Joseph  Skinner, 
Esquires,  the  Reverend  Seth  Swift  and  Daniel  Collins,  Mr.  Israel 
Jones  and  Mr.  David  Noble,  who  voted  in  1788  to  erect  a  building 
for  its  use.  The  legislature  granted  them  a  lottery,  which  yield- 
ed about  $3,500,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion $2,000  more  towards  the  building,  and  in  1790  the  brick 
edifice,  now  the  west  college,  was  built  on  the  middle  eminence 
in  the  principal  street,  82  feet  long,  42  broad,  four  stories,  contain- 
ing 28  rooms  and  a  small  chapel.  The  expense  of  the  building 
was  about  $11,700,  and  the  funds  then  remaining  at  interest 
amounted  to  about  the  same  sum. 

The  school  was  opened  in  October,  1791,  imder  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Fitch,  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  who  had  been  a  tutor  at 
Yale  College.  It  consisted  of  two  departments,  an  academy  or 
grammar  school,  and  an  English  free  school ;  and,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  this  gentleman,  immediately  became  prosperous.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  students  resorted  to  it  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  neighboring  states,  and  even  from  Canada.  Upon  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  Williamstown  and  others,  and  to  effect  more 
perfectly  the  object  of  the  donor,  the  legislature,  in  June,  1793, 
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erected  this  into  a  college,  and  accompanied  the  charter  with  a 
grant  of  $4,000.  The  trustees  of  the  original  school,  together  with 
Henry  Van  Schaack,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  Elijah  WiUiams,  Esq.,  of 
Deerfield,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  were  constituted  trustees  of 
the  college.  In  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  trustees  mi^t 
be  seventeen  in  number,  (of  whom  the  president  ex  officio  is  one,) 
that  they  might  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  hold  property,  the 
annual  mcome  of  which  shall  amount  to  $20,000.  Mr.  Fitch, 
now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pitch,  was  elected  president,  and  the  college  be- 
gan its  operations  in  October  of  this  year,  by  the  admission  of 
three  small  classes.  The  English  free  school  was  discontinued, 
but  the  academy  continued  for  some  years  in  connection  with  the 
collece.  In  1794,  a  lot  was  purchased  and  a  house  built  for  the 
president,  which  together  cost  $2,400.  In  January,  1796,  the 
legislature  granted  to  the  president  and  trustees,  two  townships 
of  land  in  the  district  of  Maine,  which  were  sold  in  May  for  about 
$10,000;  which,  with  a  considerable  siun  besides,  were  applied  in 
1797  and  8  to  build  the  east  college.  This  stands  on  the  eastern 
eminence  in  the  principal  street^  about  60  rods  from  the  other  col- 
lege, on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  This  is  also  of  brick,  104  feet 
long,  28  broad,  four  stories,  containing  32  suites  of  rooms.  Both 
colleges  front  the  east 

Two  townships  have  since  been  granted  to  the  college,  and  sold 
less  advantageously.  The  college  also  received  from  the  com- 
monwealth three  thousand  dollars  aimually  for  ten  years,  begin- 
nins  with  1814;  the  interest  of  one  fourth  of  which  ($7,600)  is 
applied  annually  to  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  such  students  as 
need  assistance.  Woodbridge  Little,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  one  of  the 
first  trustees,  made  a  donation  of  $2,500  in  1811,  and  raised  the 
snm  to  near '$5,700  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  June,  1813;  the 
interest  of  which  is  applied  also  to  assist  yoimg  men  intendea  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  In  1820,  more  than  $17,500  were  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  college  by  subscription ;  and  in  1826,  $25,000 
more  were  raised  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  estabUshment  of  a 
new  professorship,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1828,  the  chapel  was  erected,  and  on  the  2d  of  September 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  It  is  of  brick,  stands  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  from  the  east  college,  facing  the  south,  93 
feet  long,  38  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  contains,  besides  the 
large  and  convenient  room  for  the  chapel,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
lecture  rooms,  apartments  for  the  philosophical  apparatus,  the 
mineralogical  collection,  the  libraries,  the  meetings  of  the  trustees, 
&c.  In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  the  corpora- 
tion own  a  house  and  lot,  designed  for  the  accommodaticm  of  one 
of  the  professors,  and  a  right  in  the  meeting-house. 

The  fast  property  of  the  college,  with  the  library,  apparatus, 
and  cabinet  of  minerals,  has  cost  about  $44,000,  and  the  produc- 
tive fund  is  $66,000. 

Tlie  college  Ubrary  is  a  choice  selection  of  books,  amounting 
to  little  more  than  2,000  volumes.    The  library  of  the  students, 
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called  the  Addphk  Union  Library,  the  library  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Society,  and  a  collection  of  class  books,  called  the  Franklin 
Library y  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  indigent  students,  amount  to 
about  half  that  number. 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  is  well  selected. 

The  inunediate  instruction  and  government  of  the  college  is 

}>laced  in  the  president,  professors  and  tutors,  who  compose  the 
acidty.  Besides  the  president  and  tutors,  there  is  established  a 
professorship  of  divinity,  of  law,  of  moral  philosophy  and  rfiet- 
oric,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  and  of  languages,  and  a  lectureship  of  anatomy. 
There  was  formerly  a  professorship  of  the  French  language. 

The  terms  of  admission  and  the  course  of  instmction  are  the 
same  substantially  as  in  the  other  New  England  colleges. 

With  this  college,  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  at  Pittsfield, 
is  connected. 

Williamstown  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  176.>.  The  township  is  nearly  7  miles  in  length  and  a 
little  more  than  5  in  breadth.  The  general  character  of  the 
soil  is  clayev,  though  loam  predominates  in  some  places,  and  a 
few  spots  ot  some  extent  may  be  called  gravelly.  Some  of  the 
best  lands  lie  along  the  Hoosic,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town,  though  not  a  very  large  tract  can  properly  be  called 
meadow.  A  tract  of  considerable  extent  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  about  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  Green 
river,  and  along  up  those  streams,  is  also  particularly  fertile  and 
beautiful.  But  the  hills  also,  and  generally  the  moimtaih  sides, 
almost,  and  sometimes  quite,  upto  their  tops,  have  a  good  and  in 
many  places  an  excellent  soil,  suited  both  to  grazing  and  tillage, 
though  generally  best  for  the  former.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the 
town  2,000  Saxony  sheep,  merino  sheep  5,800,  other  kinds  of 
sheep  200 ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  5,000  lbs.,  merino  wool,  17,400 
lbs. ;  1  cotton  and  2  woollen  mills.    Population,  1,981. 


The  following  facts,  though  remarkable,  are  not  solitary ;  seve- 
ral similar  cases  are  recorded. 

In  1806,  a  strong  and  beantifhl  buf^  eat  oat  t>f  a  table  made  from  an  apple-tree, 
which  grew  on  the  larm  of  Maj.  Gen.  Putnam,  in  Brookljm,  Con.,  and  which  was 
brought  to  Williamstown  when  his  son,  Mr.  P.  S.  Putnam,  removed  to  that  town.  It 
was  cut  douTi  in  1786,  sixty-five  years  after  it  was  transplanted,  and  if  the  tree  was 
then  fifteen  years  old,  it  was  80  years  old  when  cut  down.  As  the  cortical  layers  of 
the  leafoi  the  table  are  about  siz/y,  fAid  extend  within  about /r«  of  the  heart,  as  the 
inner  ones  are  quite  convex,  about  fifteen  layers  have  been  cut  ofi*  from  the  outside. 
In  1814,  a  third  bug  made  lus  way  out,  the  second  having  appeared  two  or  three  years 
before.  The  last  bug  came  forth  from  nearest  the  heart,  and  45  cortical  layers  distant, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  age,  from  the  outside.  The  tree  had  now  been  cut  down  28 
years.  Of  course,  the  egg  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  wood  uteMtf-three  years 
before.  This  bug  eat  about  three  inches  along  the  grain,  till  it  emerged  into  the  light. 
The  eating  of  the  insect  was  heard  for  weeks  before  its  appearance.    These /ict*  were 

STcn  by  Mr.  Putnam,  in  whose  possession  the  table  still  remains,  and  were  first  pab- 
thed  in  the  Rcftrtwnf  at  Middlebary,  Vc,  in  1816.    One  of  the  bags,  preserved  for 
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feme  tone  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Fitch,  "  was  about  an  inA  and  one  foarth  long,  and  one 
third  inch  in  diameter ;  color,  dark  {jistening  biown«  with  tints  of  yellow.^—His^.  of 
Berkskirtf  p.  39. 


WINDSOR. 


This  township  was  purchased  at  Boston,  by  Noah  Nash,  for 
£1,430,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1762,  and  called,  among  the  townships 
purchased  at  that  time,  No.  4.  When  it  was  incorporated  in  1771, 
it  was  called  Gageborough,  in  honor  of  General  Gage,  then  British 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1778,  at  the  request  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  general  court  gave  fo  it  its  present  name.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Ephraim 
Keyes,  from  Ashford,  Con.,  Edward  Walker,  from  Hadley,  John 
Hall,  Jeremiah  Cady,  and  Josiah  Lawrence,  from  Plainfield,  Con. 
Though  Mr.  Hall  has  many  descendants  still  living  here,  he  soon 
moved  to  Castleton,  Vermont,  and  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indiieuis, 
about  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  The  first  child  bom 
in  the  place  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ijawrence ;  bom  May,  1768. 

For  many  years  the  people  had  but  one  place  of  worship,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  yet  Congregationalists.  The  first 
meeting-house  erected  was  unfortunately  burnt  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. The  present  brick  meeting-house  was  built  in  1823,  and 
dedicated  the  next  year,  on  the  7th  of  January.  The  first  church 
was  formed  in  1772,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1773,  the  Rev. 
David  Avery,  a  native  of  Groton,  Con-,  and  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  1769,  was  installed  their  pastor,  having  been  previomsly 
ordained  an  evangelist.  He  was  ciismisised  April  14,  1777,  that 
he  might  accept  the  office  of  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  people  here,  who  were  extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  him. 
A  second  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1811,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  with  20  members,  taken 
principally  from  the  church  in  Windsor.  A  few  families  in  Savoy 
united  with  them,  and  they  held  their  meetings,  for  a  time,  in  a 
dwelling-house,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  on  the  line  between  the 
two  towns.  The  Rev.  Jephthah  Poole,  from  Plainfield,  was 
ordained  their  pastor  Oct.  11,  1811.  There  is  a  Baptist  society  in 
this  town,  who  erected  their  meeting-house  in  1819.  Elder  Noah 
Y.  Bushnel  preached  to  them  for  some  years. 

This  township  is  about  7  miles  in  length  and  5  in  breadth.  The 
surface  is  imeven.  A  height  of  land  lies  a  little  west  of  the  center, 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  from  which  the  descent  is  gradual, 
both  to  the  east  and  west.  On  the  east  side  rises  Westfield  river, 
and  on  the  west  the  Housatonic.  The  origin  and  sources  of  these 
streams  are  but  a  few  rods  apart,  a  little  south  of  the  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house.  On  the  Housatonic,  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  town,  near  the  Une  of  Dalton,  are  falls,  judged  to  be  about 
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70  feet  Though  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  great,  yet  it  is  pre- 
cipitated down  the  rock  with  such  violence  that  it  affords  a  pros- 
pect truly  sublime.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  various ;  in  the 
eastern  section  it  is  sandy.  In  general  it  is  well  adapted  to  grazing 
and  mowing.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  7,157  sheep,  nro- 
ducing  wool  to  the  value  of  $10,500.  This  town  is  situated  18 
miles  N.  N.  R  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Popular 
tion  887. 


BRISTOLiCOUNTY,       v 

This  county  wa?  incorporated  in  1685.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  somewhat  broken,  but  generally  level  and  sandy.  It 
has  a  maritime  coast  of  considerable  extent,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  county  are  engaged  in  navigation,  and  a  large  num- 
ber employed  in  manufactures.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quantir- 
ties  in  various  parts.  Taunton  and  Pawtucket  rivers,  both  passing 
into  Narragansett  Bay,  are  the  principal  streams,  and  there  is  abun- 
dant water-power  in  many  of  the  towns.  The  tonnage  of  the  two 
districts  in  this  county  (New  Bedford  and  Dighton,'^  is  75,188 
tons.  In  1837,  there  were  57  cotton  mills,  having  104,507  spindles  ; 
4,814,238  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed,  and  18,382,828  yards  of 
cotton  goods  were  manufeictured,  the  value  of  which  was  $1,678,- 
226.  Population  of  the  county  in  1837  was  58,162.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  towns. 


Attleborough, 

Berkley, 

Dartmouth, 

Dighton, 

Gaston, 


Fairhaven, 
Fall  River, 
Freetown, 
Mansfield, 
New  Bedford, 


Norton, 

Pawtucket, 

Raynham, 

Rehoboth, 

Seekonk, 


Somerset, 
Swansey, 
Tauntcm, 
Westport 
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Ml  1661,  Capt.  Thomas  Willett,  of  Rehoboth,  having  been  em- 
powered by  the  court,  purchased  of  Wamsitta,  a  sachem  of  Poka- 
noket,  a  tract  of  fend,  which  was  called  the  Rehoboth  North  Pur- 
chase. It  was  bounded  west  by  Pawtucket  river,  now  the  Black-  ; 
stone ;  north  by  the  Massachusetts  colony,  or  the  Bay  line ;  east  by 
the  Taunton  North  Purchase ;  and  south  by  the  ancient  Rehoboth. 
This  purchase  included  Attleborough,  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  and  a  tract 
extending  east  and  west  a  mile  and  a  half  The  land  was  divided 
into  seventy-nine  and  a  half  shares.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  thd  purchasers.* 


*This  list  is  copied  from  the  History  of  Ataeborough^hY  John  Daggett,  Esq.    It  is  to 
this  work  the  author  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  Oie  history  of  tms  town. 
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Capt.  Thomas  WiUett, 
Mr.  Stq>heii  Pftine, 
Mr.  Noah  Newman, 
Lieut.  Peter  Hunt, 
Mr.  James  Browne, 
Samuel  Newman, 
John  Alien,  sen., 
John  Woodcock, 
Thomas  Estabrooke, 
Thomas  Wiilmoc, 
Sampson  Mason, 
Anthooey  Perry, 
John  ButterwcMTih, 
Philip  Walker, 
John  Ormsby, 
Richard  Martin, 
Sie{^en  Paine, 
Bober  Joans, 
Obadiah  Bowen, 
John  Pecke, 
James  Redeway, 
Samuel  Carpenter, 
John  Titus, 
Mr.  John  Myles, 
William  Carpenter, 
Joseph  Pecke, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
Ensign  Henery  Smith, 


Thomas  Cooper,  sen., 
Samnel  Pecke, 
William  Bnckland, 
Joseph  Bnckland, 
-Benjamin  Buckland, 
John  Reade,  sen., 
John  Reade,  jr., 
Nicholas  Pecke, 
Elizabeth  Winchester, 
Hannah  Winchester, 
Lydia  Winchester, 
Daniel  Smith, 
Jonathan  Bliss, 
Rice  Leonard, 
William  Saben, 
John  Perrin,  sen., 
George  Eendricke, 
George  Robenson, 
John  Doggett, 
John  Fitch, 
Richard  Bowen, 
Elizabeth  Bullocke, 
John  Miller, 
Robert  Fuller, 
Robert  Wheaten, 
Ester  Hall, 
John  Miller,  sen., 
Jaret  Ingraham, 


John  Kingsley, 
Gilbert  Brookes, 
Thomas  Reade, 
Thomas  Grant, 
Jonathan  Fuller, 
James  Gillson, 
Samuel  Luther, 
Nicholas  Tanner, 
John  Alien,  jr.. 
Preserved  Abell, 
Francis  Stephens, 
Nicholas  Ide, 
Richard  Whittaker, 
Nathaniel  Pecke, 
Israel  Pecke, 
Jonah  Palmer, 
Robert  Miller, 
Nathaniel  Paine, 
Jeremiah  Wheaton, 
Joanna  Ide, 
John  Savage, 
Thomas  Ormsby, 
Jacob  Ormsby, 
John  PoUey, 
William  Allen, 
John  Lovell, 
Eldad  Eingsley. 


The  first  settlement  in^  the  town  was  commenced  by  Mr.  John 
Woodcock  and  his  sons,  in'the  neighborhood  of  the  Baptist  meeting- 
house, where  Hatch's  tavern  now  stands :  it  was  soon  after  the 
division  in  1669.  He  built  a  public  house  on  the  Bay  road,  and 
laid  out  about  300  acres  of  land  for  his  farm.  He  took  up  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  town  about  600  acres,  some  on  his  o\iii  shares,  and 
the  rest  on  rights  which  he  purchased  of  Boger  Amidowne,  James 
Redeway,  Andrew  Willett,  &c.  His  house  was  occupied  for  a 
garrison.  It  was  licensed  in  1670,  according  to  the  following 
record :  "  July  6th,  1670.  John  Woodcock  is  aUowed  by  the  court 
to  keep  an  ordinary  at  the  Ten-mile  river  (so  called),  which  is  in 
the  way  from  Rehoboth  to  the  Bay ;  and  likewise  enjoined  to  keep 
sood  order,  that  no  unruliness  or  ribaldry  be  permitted  there.'' 
Woodcock  was  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  those  days.  His 
name  often  appeared  in  town  oflSces  and  on  committees.  In  1691, 
he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  general  court  from  Rehoboth,  and  at 
several  other  times.  He  was  shrewd,  hardy,  and  brave.  He  did 
not  much  regard  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  On  one  occasion,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  paying  himself  a  debt  due  to  him  from  an 
Indian,  without  his  consent,  for  which  act  the  court  passed  the 
following  sentence  upon  him ;  an  example  of  the  strict  justice  of 
the  Puritans. 

"  1654.  John  Woodcock,  of  Rehoboth,  for  going  into  an  Indian 
house,  and  taking  away  an  Indian  child  and  some  goods,  in  Heu 
of  a  debt  the  Indian  owed  him,  was  sentenced  to  sit  in  the  stocks 
at  Rehoboth  on  a  training-day,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  fort^  shillings." 
Woodcock  died  in  1701,  at  an  advanced  age.    After  his  death  the 
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scars  of  seven  bullet-holes  were  counted  on  his  body.  He  was  a 
strong  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  Indians.  His  garrison  was 
well  known  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  great  Indian  war.  It 
was  part  of  a  chain  of  fortifications  extending  from  Boston  to 
Rhode  Island.  There  was  one  in  Boston,  one  in  Dedham,  one  in 
Rehoboth,  and  one  at  Newport,  on  the  island.  This  standi  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Col.  Hatch,  is  the  oldest  in  the  county  of 
Bristol :  a  public  house  has  been  kept  on  the  spot  without  intermis- 
sion nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  It  is  located  on  the 
Boston  and  Providence  turnpike. 

In  1806,  the  old  garrison  was  torn  down,  having  stood  one  him- 
dred  and  thirty-six  years.  The  ereater  part  of  the  timber  was 
said  to  be  perfectly  sound,  thojugh  pierced  by  many  a  bullet  in 
king  Philip's  time.  A  large  and  elegant  building  has  been  erected 
on  the  spot.  There  was  another  early  settlement  at  the  FallSy 
now  the  Falls  Factories.  The  advantage  of  a  fine  fall  of  water 
attracted  many  to  the  spot.    John  Daggett^of  Rehoboth,  was  the 
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first  person  who  laid  out  lands  at  the  Falls.  In  1677,  he  sold  50 
acres  of  it  to  his  brother,  Thomas  Daggett,  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Edmund  Hall  also  owned  50  acres  here,  which  he  gave  to  his  son 
John,  who  sold  it  to  John  Stevenson  and  Samuel  Penfield,'^in  1686. 
Penfield  sold  it  to  Thomas  Daggett,  of  Edgartown,  and  Joseph 
and  Nathaniel  Daggett,  of  Rehoboth. 

The  first  mill  built  at  the  Falls  was  a  corn-mill,  owned  and 
occupied  by  Joseph  Daggett.  The  south-east  part  of  the  town 
was  early  settled  by  people  from  Rehoboth.  The  borders  of  the 
Bay  road  that  passed  through  the  neighborhood  of  Newell's  and 
the  City,  were  occupied  by  some  of  the  first  settlers.  This  was 
the  first  road  m  town. 

The  above  is  a  view  taken  in  the  principal  village  in  Attlebo- 
rough.     The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  it, 
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and  is  but  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  Congregational  church  seen 
in  the  engraving.  The  "  Attleborough  Bank,"  in  this  village,  is 
the  first  building  westward  of  the  church.  This  place  is  11  miles 
from  Taunton,  11  from  Providence,  and  21  from  Boston.  Popula- 
tion of  the  town,  3,396.  The  following  is  from  the  statistical  tables, 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  Cotton  mills,  8 ;  cotton  spindles, 
13,078,-  cotton  consumed,  510,680  lbs.;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, 2,500,811  yards ;  value  of  the  same,  $229,571 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 157 ;  females,  220 ;  capital  invested,  $259,000 ;  manufac- 
tory of  metal  buttons,  1 ;  metal  buttons  manufactured,  37,560 
gross;  value  of  the  same,  $90,000;  males  employed,  42;  females, 
21;  capital  invested,  $90,000;  vahie  of  jewelry  manufactured, 
$92,000;  hands  employed,  112;  capital  invested,  $50,000;  value 
ofpJaning  machines  manufactured,  $40,000;  hands  employed,  15; 
capital  invested,  $18,000 ;  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured, 
$10,000. 

TTie  Rev.  Matthew  Short  was  the  first  settled  minister  in  this 
town ;  he  was  ordained  in  1712.  Difficuhies  between  him  and  his 
people  soon  commenced,  which  resulted  in  his  dismission  in  1715. 
According  to  the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Short,  he  was  to  be 
paid  £50  a  year,  for  the  first  six  years,  one  third  in  money,  and  the 
other  two  thirds  in  grain,  beef,  pork,  butter  or  cheese,  at  the  cur- 
rent price.*  "  At  the  7th  year,  his  salary  was  to  be  raised  to  £60, 
payable  as  above,  and  then  to  continue  until  there  should  be  100 
families  in  town  capable  of  paying  public  taxeSj  in  the  judgment 
of  the  selectmen,  and  then  it  was  to  be  £70  per  annum."  The 
second  minister  was  Rev.  Ebenezer  White;  he  was  the  pastor 
for  11  years,  and  died  in  1726.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Habijah  Weld.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  usefulness  in  the 
ministry,  and  highly  respected  as  a  man,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  united,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  afiections  of 
his  people,  for  a  period  of  55  years,  during  which  he  was 
their  pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  respectable  acquire- 
ments, and  was  extensively  known.  He  was  ordained  in  1727, 
and  died  1782,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

"Mr.  Weld  was  below  the  middle  statare,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  corpo- 
lept.  His  constitution  was  vigorous,  and  his  mind  almost  singularly  energetic.  The 
Mipend  he  received  from  his  parishioners  consisted  of  an  annual  salary  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  doUars,  and  the  use  of  a  parsonage-lot,  which  furnished  him  with 
vood  and  a  little  pasture.  With  his  patrimony,  he  purchased  a  farm  of  about  70 
acres,  of  moderately  good  land,  and  a  decent  house.  He  had  fifteen  children,  ten  of 
vhom  were  married  during  his  life,  and  one  after  his  death.  The  remaining  four 
died  while  young.  This  numerous  family  he  educated,  with  the  means  which  have 
been  mentioned,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  is  usually  found  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances; entertained  much  company  in  a  style  of  genuine  hospitality;  and  was 
always  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  others.  For  the  regulation  of  his 
domestic  concerns,  he  prescribed  to  himself  and  his  family  a  fixed  system  of  rules, 
which  were  invariably  observed,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pleasantness  and 
prosperity  of  his  life.    His  children,  laborers,  and  servants,  submitted  to  them  with 

•  These  articles  were  then  valued  as  Mows.  Com,  2s.  6d.  per  bushel  j  rye,  3s.  6d. 
per  bushel ;  pork,  3d.  per  lb. ;  beef,  2d.  per  lb. ;  butter,  6d. ;  and  good  new  milk  chetst, 
^  per  lb. 
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cheerlidiiess;  and  his  boose  became  the  seat  of  abwhtte  indostrf,  peaee,  and  good 
ofder.  Breakfast  was  on  the  taMe  pfecisely  at  six  o'clock,  dinner  at  twelve,  and  sap- 
per at  six  in  the  ereninc.  After  sapper  he  neither  made  Tiats  himself^  nor  permitted 
any  of  his  family  to  make  them.*'  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Weld  to  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  in  1790,  nearly  8  years,  the  first  parish  was  destitate  of  a  settled  minis- 
ter. Bey.  John  Wilder  was  dismisaed  Nor.  ^  1822,  having  been  settled  opwards  of 
32years. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  East  Parish  was  on  the  6th  Jane,  1743.  On  the  20th  a 
meeting  was  called  **io  consider  and  see  what  the  parish  will  do  in  order  to  placing 
a  meeting-hoose  for  the  pabhc  worship  of  God.''  This  is  the  first  reooid  of  an  attempt 
to  boild  a  meeting-honse  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher,  thar 
first  minister,  was^  ordained  in  1748.    The  second  meeting-hoase  was  bailt  in  1825. 

The  Nortk  Baptist  Church  was  constituted  in  1769.  Its  existence  may  be  traced 
back  as  early  as  1747.  It  was  a  small  and  feeble  church,  and  of  the  Congregational 
order,  though  difiering  firom  that  denomination  in  some  respects.  In  1769,  they,  by  a 
vote,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  Congregational  to  a  Baptist  church,  in  what  is 
called  open  communion.  Previous  to  this,  in  1767,  the  church  moved  Mr.  Abraham 
Bloss  from  Sturbridge  to  Attleborough ;  he  preached  to  them  till  his  death  in  1769. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Job  Seamans,  of  Sackville,  Cumberland  county,  then  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  he  requested  a  dismission  in  1788,  which  was  granted.  His  successor 
was  Elder  Abner  Lewis,  who  was  settled  1789,  and  continued  until  1795,  when  he 
was  dismissed.  After  this,  Mr.  Laben  Thurber  preached  two  years,  and  then  gave 
np  the  office  of  the  ministry.  He  was  followed  by  Elder  James  Reed,  who  commenced 
preaching  here  in  1800.  He  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  in  December  of  the  same 
jetLT  the  church  invited  him  to  settle,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  He  was  installed 
in  1801.  He  died  in  1814,  universally  respected  as  a  man.  His  successor  was  the 
Bev.  Stephen  S.  Nelson,  who  settled  in  I8l5,  and  was  dismissed  in  1820.  The  first 
meeting-noose  was  not  finished  tiU  1784.    The  present  house  was  built  in  1817. 

South  Baptist.  The  records  of  this  church  cannot  be  found.  In  1789,  the  first  and 
second  churches  in  Attleborough  met  and  agreed  upon  fellowship  as  sister  churches. 
Elder  Elihn  DaggeU  was  the  first  preacher.  The  next  in  snocession  was  Elder  Eh- 
sha  Carpenter,  who  settled  in  1780,  and  continued  till  1798,  when  he  removed  to  Pn> 
yidence.    This  charch  is  now  extinct. 

First  Uhiversalist  Sodetjf  was  incorporated  in  1818.  The  first  minister  was  the  Bev. 
Richard  Carriqne,  who  was  ordained  1818,  and  dismissed  in  1822.  His  successor  was 
the  Bev.  Bobert  Kilham,  who  commenced  preaching  in  1822,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1828. 

HebronoilU  Church  was  gathered  by  Bev.  Thomas  Williams,  after  his  dismissk»  from 
the  west  parish  in  1827.  A  small  but  neat  house  was  built  on  the  line  between  Attle- 
borough and  Seekonk,  half  in  one  town  and  half  in  the  other,  to  which  and  the  nei^- 
borhood  was  given  the  name  of  Heftrenville  by  the  founder.  Mr.  Williams'  connec- 
tion with  the  church  was  dissolved  in  1832. 

r 

Rev,  Napktali  Daggett,  D.  /).,  president  of  Yale  College,  a 
native  of  this  town,  was  bom  1727.  His  ancestor,  John  Daggett, 
ancestor  of  all  the  Daggetts  here  and  in  Connecticut,  came  to 
Attleborough  from  Chilmark,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1709. 

Bev.  Naphtali  Daggett  entered  Yale  College  in  1744,  and  graduated  in  1748.  He 
was  settled  as  minister  of  Smithtown,  on  Long  Island,  in  1751.  In  1755  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  divinity  in  Yale  College,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed  to  New 
Haven.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clap  in  1766,  he  officiated  as  president  till  1777. 
During  the  barbarous  attack  on  New  Haven  in  July,  1779,  he  distinguished  himself 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
by  his  bold  opposition  to  the  British  cause.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  lecture-room,  he 
inculcated  upon  the  students  the  duty  of  resisting  Bntish  oppression ;  consequentlv  he 
incurred  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  invaders.  What  he  preached,  that  he  practised. 
When  the  enemy  landed,  he  shouldered  his  musket  to  repel  them.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner^ and  treated  with  all  possible  indignity.  His  clerical  character  did  not  exempt 
him  from  their  most  outrageous  abuse.  When  asked  by  them  who  he  was,  he  imme- 
diately replied,  <<  My  name  is  Naphtali  Daggett;  I  am  one  of  the  officers  of  Yak  Col- 
lege. I  require  yon  to  release  me."  "  But  we  iraderstand  that  jron  have  been  pray* 
ing  against  oar  caose."    <'  F<f,  and  I  nenr  made  more  sintere  prayers  in  my  hfeJ'    He 
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was  sared  bj  the  courage  of  the  lady  into  whose  house  he  had  been  conveyed.  The 
enemy  having  retired,  they  sent  back  an  officer  and  file  of  soldiers  to  convev  him  as 
prisoner  on  board  their  fleet.  They  came  to  the  house,  and  were  refused  admittance 
by  the  hidy,  who  pleaded  the  excuse  that  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  convey  him  on  board  alive.  "  My  orders,"  said  the  officer,  "  are  positive 
to  take  nim  with  me.''  But  she  pleaded  that  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Afler 
ccntiniuU  demands  and  reflisals,  the  officer  left  to  report  the  case,  but  never  returned. 
He  died  in  1780,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  engagement 
with  the  British.  He  held  the  office  of  professor  of  divinity  twenty-five  years,  and 
presided  over  the  University  about  eleven  years. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town. 

Bezaleel  Mann,  mort.  die  Octo.  tert.  1796,  an.  setat.  74.  Early  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  rectitude,  he  sustained  through  the  diversified  concerns  of  a  long  and 
active  life,  the  character  of  an  honest  man.  As  a  physician,  he  commanded,  during 
the  period  of  near  50  years,  that  unlimited  confidence  and  respect  which  talents  alone 
can  mspire.  The  features  of  his  mind  were  sketched  by  the  glowing  nencil  of  nature, 
filled  up  with  qualities  that  adorn  humanity,  and  shaded  with  few  infirmities,  the  fre- 
quent  attendants  on  mental  excellence. 

*<Bebe  Maan,  his  wife,  morto  die  Octo.  tert  1793,  setat.  61.  She  was  a  person  of 
bright  genius,  of  few  words  and  much  reserved  in  mind.  From  early  youth,  she 
marked  all  her  paths  with  virtue,  and  timely  took  the  advice  Christ  gave  to  his  disci- 
vtes,  and  made  to  herself  a  friend  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and,  when  she 
niled,  could  with  christian  confidence  say,  that  her  witness  was  in  heaven  and  her 
reward  on  high."  This  stone  is  erected  by  the  grateful  hand  of  filial  piety  to  protect 
the  awful  dust  of  revered  parents. 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Herbert  Mann,  who  with  119  sailors,  with  Capt.  James  Magee,  mas- 
ter, went  on  board  the  Brig  Creneral  Arnold  in  Boston  Harbor  25th  Dec.  1778,  hoisted 
sail,  made  fi:>r  sea,  and  were  inmiediately  overtaken  by  the  most  tremendous  snow 
storm  with  cold,  that  was  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  unhappily  parted 
their  cable  in  FWmouth  harbor,  in  a  place  called  the  Ck>w-yards,  and  he  with  about 
100  others  was  mtzen  to  death  -,  sixty-sLt  of  whom  were  buried  in  one  grave.  He 
was  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  And  now  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all 
thy  ways,  bat  who  can  stand  before  thy  cold  ? 

The  following  is  an  epitaph  on  the  negro  slave  Caesar,  who  was 
ffiTen  to  Lieut  Josiah  Maxcy  by  his  mother  when  he  was  a  child. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  chnrch,  honest  and  faithful.  He 
survived  his  first  master,  and  after  his  own  death  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave-yard.  A  decent  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  younger  master,  Levi  Maxcy,  with  this  inscription,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  burying-ground,  n^ar 
Hatch's  tavern. 


Here  lies  the  best  of  slaves 
Now  turning  into  dust; 
Ciesar  the  Ethiopian  craves 
A  place  among  the  just. 

His  fiiithful  soul  has  fled 
To  realms  of  heavenly  light. 


And  by  the  blood  that  Jesus  shed 
Is  changed  from  Black  to  White. 

January  15,  he  quitted  the  stage. 
In  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
1780. 
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This  town,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Taunton  river,  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Dighton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1735.  It  is  5 
miles  S.  of  Taunton,  18  E.  of  Providence,  and  37  S.  of  Boston. 
Population,  878.    In  five  years  previous  to  1837,  there  were  13 
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vessels  built ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,267 ;  valued  at  $38,010.  This 
place  has  about  ten  sail  of  coasting  vessels,  and  some  iron  ore. 
The  celebrated  "  Dighton"  or  "  Writing  Rock  "  is  in  the  limits 
of  this  town,  being  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Taunton  river, 
which  divides  this  town  from  Dighton,  For  a  description  of  this 
•rock,  see  LHghton. 


DARTMOUTH, 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1664,  and  formerly  included 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Westport,  New  Bedford  and 
Fairhaven.  During  Philip's  war  a  great  part  of  this  town  was 
laid  desolate  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  killed.  The  most  of 
the  Plymouth  forces  were  ordered  thither.*  In  coming  to  Russell's 
garrison  at  Ponaganset  or  Apanaganset,  in  this  town,  they  met 
with  a  number  of  the  enemy  that  had  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  on  terms  promised  by  Captain  Eels  of  the  garriscm,  and 
Ralph  Earl,  who  persuaded  them  to  come  in,  by  a  friendly  Indian 
whom  he  employed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that,  notwiA- 
standing  the  promises  made  by  the  above  persons  to  the  Indians, 
they  were  by  the  superior  authorities  carried  away  to  Plymouth, 
"  then  sold  and  transported  out  of  the  country,  being  about  eight 
score  persons.."  That  part  of  Dartmouth  which  was  destroyed 
is  about  6  miles  S.  W.  of  New  Bedford.  The  cellars  of  Russell's 
garrison  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  are  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Aponaganset,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Indians  had  a  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  used  to 
show  themselves,  and  act  all  manner  of  mockery  to  aggravate  the 
English,  they  being  at  more  than  a  common  gtmshot  off.  It  is 
related,  however,  that  an  Indian  came  out  at  one  time,  and,  hav- 
ing turned  his  back  sides,  as  usual,  in  a  contemptuous  maimer 
towards  the  EInglish,  some  one,  having  an  uncommonly  long  gun, 
fired,  and  put  an  end  to  his  mockery. 

Dartmouth  is  principally  a  farming  and  fishing  town ;  the  cen* 
tral  part  of  which  is  about  3  miles  from  New  Bedford,  and  21 
from  Taimton.  There  are  3  postoffices,  Dartmouth,  (at  Smith's 
Mills,)  North  Dartmouth,  and  South  Dartmouth.  TTiis  last  place 
is  called  Padan  Aram  ;  it  is  a  fishing  village,  containing  a  Congre- 
gational church,  and  perhaps  50  or  60  dwelling-houses.  There 
are  in  the  limits  of  the  town  4  houses  of  worship  for  Friends,  3  for 
Baptists,  2  of  which  are  Christian,  1  Congregationalist,  and  1  for 
Methodists.  Population  of  the  town,  3,958.  In  1837,  5  vessels 
were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,490; 
sperm  oil  imported,  74,000  gallons;  whale  oil  imported,  73,978 
gallons ;  hands  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  129.  There  were 
13  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt ;  ship-building  is  car« 
ried  on  to  some  extent. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1712,  previous  to  which  time  k 
formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Taunton.  It  is  finely  situated  o» 
the  west  side  of  Taunton  river,  and  is  a  port  of  entry.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  for  sloops,  there  is  a  village  of 
about  20  dwelling-houses,  7  miles  from  Taimton  and  43  from 
Boston.  Population  of  the  town,  1,453.  There  are  3  cotton  mills, 
with  3,564  spindles;  a  woollen  mill,  furnace,  and  nail  factory. 
Ship-building  is  also  carried  on. 


DigktOH  Bock  as  seen  from  Dighton  Shore. 

The  celebrated  "  Dighton  Rock^^^  the  inscriptions  on  which 
have  caused  such  a  variety  of  speculations,  is  oil  the  Berkley  side 
rf  the  river,  opposite  the  landing  place  mentioned  above.  The 
en^aving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  rock  and  the  surrounding 
objects  as  seen  from  the  Dighton  shore.  The  "  Writing  Rock,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  one  by  which  two  persons  are  seen 


Western  side  of  Dighton  Rock, 

Standing.    The  above  shows  the  shape  of  the  rock,  with  some- 
*ing  of  the  appearance  of  the  inscriptions  upon  it ;  which  are^ 
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to  some  extent,  followed  in  the  engraving.  The  lower  part  of 
this  stone  is  generally  covered  to  the  dotted  line  at  high  water. 
Several  drawings  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  taken  at  various 
periods ;  the  inscriptions,  however,  are  so  indefinite,  that  no  two 
of  them  agree  entirely  with  each  other.  Several  of  these  draw- 
ings have  been  copied  and  recently  published  in  Copenhagen,  in 
a  splendid  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  America.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  learned  men,  that  these  inscriptions  are  the  work  of  the 
Norwegian  adventurers  who  it  is  supposed  visited  this  coast  about 
the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  following  account  of  this 
rock  is  extracted  from  the  second  volume  of  Kendall's  Travels. 
Mr.  Kendall  travelled  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  1807  and  1808 ;  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Dighton  Rock,  visiting  it  several  limes  for  the  purpose. 

•  "The  rock  is  an  insulated  mass  of  fine-graiaed  gray  granite  or  grunstein,  lying 
north-west  and  sonth-west,  on  the  sands  of  the  river,  a  few  feet  above  the  present  low- 
water  mark,  but  covered  at  every  tide.  Its  length  is  eleven  feet,  and  its  height  four 
and  a  half.  Toward  the  land,  its  form  is  broken  and  irregular,  but  inclining  gradu- 
ally outward  from  the  summit  to  the  base ;  toward  the  water,  it  presents  a  regular 
face,  and  nearly  smooth,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  of  about  sixty  degrees  elevation. 
Of  this  face,  which  is  of  the  length  of  the  rock,  and  about  five  feet  broad,  the  whole 
appears  to  have  been  originally  filled  with  sculptures ;  but  those  immediately  at  the 
base,  if  such  there  were,  are  now  entirely  worn  away.  A  little  above,  sculptures  dis- 
cover themselves  but  faintly ;  while  those  at  the  summit  are  very  perfect. 

•  ••****•*• 

"  The  whole  is  composed  of  outlines,  hollowed,  or  cut  in  intagliOf  and  of  which  the 
breadth  is  generally  less  than  an  inch,  and  the  depth,  where  deepest,  does  not  exceed 
half  an  inch.  From  the  appearance  of  the  sculpture,  and  from  the  hardness  of  the 
stone,  it  is  probable  that  the  upper  parts  have  suffered  little  injury ;  and  yet  the  edges 
are  here  broken,  and  the  whole  execution  appears  barbarous.  The  difibrent  states  of 
pv^rvation,  observable  in  the  lower  figures  and  the  upper,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  water,  and  perhaps  to  the  collision  of  floating  bodies  of  ice,  both  of 
which  agents  must  operate  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  in  a  greater  degree  than  on 
the  upper ;  the  upper  being  covered,  at  every  tide,  for  a  much  shorter  space  of  time 
than  the  lower.  The  alternate  action  of  salt  and  the  atmosphere  have  produced  an 
equal  diversity  of  color  on  the  surface  of  the  stone ;  the  upper  part  being  of  a  deep 
red  or  purple  color,  and  the  lower  gradually  fading  toward  the  base  into  a  pinkish 
gray.    The  interior  substance  is  gray. 

"After  viewing  the  rock  and  its  sculptures,  which  last  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  to 
attract  notice  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  sailing  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  we  demand, 
if  not  the  meaning  of  the  sculptures,  at  least  the  history  of  their  formation ;  but,  upon 
the  second  subject,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said,  and  upon  the  first,  absolutely  noth- 
ing. The  only  solid  history  is,  that  the  rock,  with  its  sculptures,  was  found  in  its 
present  place,  and  apparently  in  its  present  condition,  by  the  earliest  colonists. 

"  But,  in  the  absence  of  history,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  conjecture.  Two 
opinions,  though  with  some  subordinate  varieties,  chiefly  divide  the  learned  and 
unlearned.  The  unlearned  believe  that  the  rock  was  sculptured  by  the  order  of  a 
pirate,  either  Captain  Kyd  or  Captain  Blackbeard,  in  order  to  mark  the  site  of  buried 
treasure ;  and  the  shore,  for  more  than  a  hundred  fathom  on  a  side,  has  been  dug,  in 
the  hope  of  a  discovery.  The  learned  are  more  attached  to  a  PhoBnician  origin,  and 
suspect  that  the  Writing  Rock  may  be  a  momument  of  the  first  navigators  that  passed 
the  PiUars  of  Hercules  j  indeed,  they  find  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  among  the 
sculptures. 

"  In  accounting  for  the  diversities  observed  in  the  copies,  a  favorite  resource  is 
that  of  supposing  that  the  stone  moulders  away ;  but  this  theory,  which  would  well 
enough  explain  why  sculptures  seen  in  the  yew  1700  were  not  seen  in  the  year 
1800,  will  by  no  means  explain  why  those  seen  in  1800  were  not  seen  in  1700:  it 
will  account  for  disappearance,  but  not  for  variation.    Professor  Sewairs  drawing. 
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wbich  is  the  earliest,  Dr.  Blather's  excepted,  contains  no  figures  that  I  did  not  see  on 
the  rock ;  bat  the  two  later  drawings  contain  several. 

"But,  the  question  erf* decay  in  the  sculptures  affects  the  question  of  their  antiquity  ; 
and  Pn^essor  Sewall's  drawing,  and  even  Dr.  Mather's,  is  evidence  with  me,  that  no 
perceptible  decay  has  taken  place  within  the  last  hundred  years ;  and  this  evidence, 
added  to  that  derived  from  the  durable  quality  of  the  stone,  and  from  the  degree  of 
the  decay  that  is  really  observable,  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  sculptures  are  very 
ancient. 

"As  to  traditions,  there  is,  though  but  in  a  few  mouths,  an  Indian  tradition,  which 
parports  that,  some  ages  past,  a  number  of  white  men  arrived  in  the  river,  in  a  bird; 
that  the  white  men  took  Indians  into  the  bird,  as  hostages  ;  that  they  took  fresh  water 
for  their  consumption  at  a  neighboring  spring ;  that  the  Indians  fell  upon  and  slaugh- 
tered the  white  men  at  the  spring ;  that,  during  the  affray,  thunder  and  lightning 
issoed  from  the  bird;  that  the  hostages  escaped  .from  the  bird;  and  that  a  spring, 
now  called  White  Spring,  and  from  which  there  runs  a  brook,  called  White  Man*s 
Brook,  has  its  name  from  this  event. 

"  This  story  believed,  the  inference  is,  that  the  rock,  which  is  doubtlessly  a  monn. 
ment  of  some  event  in  Indian  history,  is  a  monument  of  the  adventure  and  slaugh- 
ter of  the  white  men  of  the  bird  ;  but,  upon  visiting  the  spring,  which  is  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rock,  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Asa  Shove,  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  the  affair :  on  the  contrary,  a  son  of  Mr.  Shovels  related  to  me,  that  he 
had  always  understood  the  spring  and  brook  to  have  received  their  names  from  the 
death  of  a  white  hwiter,  (a  colonist,)  who,  being  heated  \inth  the  chase,  drank  freely 
at  the  spring,  and  died  in  consequence,  upon  the  spot.  In  regard  to  the  spring,  one 
neighbor  had  told  me  that  it  was  a  hot  spring,  and  another  that  it  was  remarkable 
for  its  intense  coldness  $  and  I  found  it  neither  utirmer  nor  colder  than  springs  in 
general.  The  spring  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  rock,  and  the  brook  enters  Taunton 
liftr  a  little  above  the  rock.  The  rock  itself  is  on  the  farm  of  a  IVIr.  Deane ;  and 
Aaoonet  Neck  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  banishment  among  the  Indians.  I  was 
informed  that  another  sculptured  rock  had  been  seen  in  the  river,  at  times  when  the 
water  was  particularly  low ;  but  this  account,  on  tracing  it  to  its  source,  appeared  to 
be  imtme.  The  only  sculptures  on  any  rock,  not  on  the  Writing  Rock,  consist  in 
tvo  or  three  figures  or  characters,  having  some  similitude  to  the  letters  X  O  0,  and 
wbich  are  seen  on  the  corner  of  a  slab  of  stone,  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Writing  Bock." 


EASTON. 


This  town,  fonnerly  a  part  of  Taunton,  was  incorporated  in 
1725.  It  forms  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Bristol  county.  Popula- 
tion, 1,976.  It  is  situated  10  miles  northerly  from  Taimton,  22 
from  Providence,  and  22  from  Boston.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
has  heen  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  manufacture  of  shovels, 
spades,  &c.,  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  towm. 
According  to  the  stati^stical  tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837, 
there  were  two  manufactories  of  shovels,  spades,  forks,  or  hoes,  at 
which  84  hands  were  employed ;  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$108,000;  capital  invest^,  $51,000.  There  were  employed  in 
the  manu&cture  of  boots  and  shoes,  141  males  and  40  females ; 
"66,200  pair  of  boots,  and  26,400  pair  of  shoes,  bottomed." 
Pour  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  1,824;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, 180,000  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $32,400;  males  em- 
ployed, 11 ;  females,  45 ;  capital  invested,  $31, OCX).  Four  air  and 
cupola  furnaces,  which  made  250  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued  at 
$20,000;  20  hands  were  employed ;  1  furnace  for  the  manufacture 
of  jHg  iron ;  1  manufactory  of  cutlery ;  value  of  cutlery  made, 
$5,000;  X  wire  manufectory;  value  of  wire^  $20,000;  1  manufac- 
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tory  of  surveyors'  instruments ;  value  of  instruments,  $4,500 ;  1 
manufactory  of  pegs,  employing  14  hands;  15,000  straw  bonnets 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $14,000. 


PAIRHAVEN. 


Tffls  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  New 
Bedf6rd ;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1812.  The 
village  was  settled  in  1764,  and  it  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name,  Pair-haveriy  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  It  is  united  to 
New  Bedford  by  a  long  bridge,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  is  associate  with  it  in  many  of  its  enterprises. 


Western  view  of  Fairhaven. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  seen 
from  near  the  bridge  on  the  New  Bedford  side  of  the  river,  or 
inlet.  It  contains  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Freewill  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist,  a  bank,  (the  Fairhaven  Bank,)  and  an  insu- 
rance oflBlce.  This  place,  in  1837,  had  37  vessels  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  11,564  tons;  sperm  oil 
imported,  168,524  gallons ;  whale  oil  imported,  350,944  gallons ; 
value  of  sperm  oil,  $144,178  56;  value  of  whale  oil,  $152,780; 
hands  employed  in  the  fishery,  945 ;  capital  invested  in  th« 
same,  $957,000;  whale-bone,  101,554  lbs.;  value  of  whale-bone, 
$25,312  86.    Population  of  the  town,  3,649. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  the  British  troops  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
village  of  Fairhaven,  but  were  bravely  repulsed  by  a  small  force 
in  the  command  of  Major  Israel  Fearing.  The  enemy  a  day  or 
two  previously  had  burnt  houses  and  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  property  at  New  Bedford.  The  following  is  from  Dwight^s 
Travels,  vol.  3d,  p.  71. 

"  From  this  place  they  marched  around  the  head  of  the  river  to  Sconticut  Point,  on 
the  eastern  side,  leaving  in  their  coarse,  for  some  onknown  reason,  the  villages  oi' 
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Oxford  and  Fairhaven.  Here  they  continued  till  Monday,  and  then  re«embarked« 
He  following  night  a  large  body  of  them  proceeded  up  the  iiver  with  a  design  to  finish 
the  work  of  destruction  by  burning  Fairhaven.  A  critical  attention  to  their  move- 
ments  had  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  this  was  their  design,  and  induced  them  to 
prepare  for  their  reception.  The  militia  of  the  neighboring  country  had  been  sum- 
mooed  to  the  defence  of  this  village.  Their  commander  was  a  man  far  advanced  in 
years.  Under  the  influence  of  that  languor  which  at  this  period  enfeebles  both  the 
body  and  the  mind,  he  determined  that  the  place  most  be  given  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  no  opposition  to  their  ravages  could  be  made  with  any  hope  of  success.  This 
decision  of  their  officer  necessarily  spread  its  bencmibing  influence  over  the  miHtia, 
and  threatened  an  absolute  prevention  of  all  enterprise,  and  the  destruction  of  this 
handsome  village. 

*' Among  the  ofllcers,  belon^mg  to  the  brigade,  was  Israel  Fearing,  Esq.,  a  major 
of  one  of  the  regiments.  This  gallant  young  man,  observing  the  torpor  which  was 
8(keading  among  the  troops,  invited  as  many  as  had  sufficient  spirit,  to  follow  him, 
uid  station  themselves  at  the  post  of  danger.  Among  those  who  accepted  the  invita- 
tion was  one  of  the  colonels,  who  of  course  became  the  commandant ;  but  after  they 
had  arrived  at  Fairhaven,  and  the  night  had  come  on,  he  proposed  to  march  the 
troops  back  \nto  the  country.  He  was  warmly  opposed  by  Major  Fearing ;  and,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  prevail,  prudently  retired  to  a  house  three  miles  distant,  where 
he  passed  the  night  in  safety. 

*^  After  the  colonel  had  withdrawn.  Major  Fearing,  now  commander-in-chief, 
arranged  his  men  with  activity  and  skill ;  and  soon  perceived  the  British  approach- 
ing. The  militia,  in  the  strictest  sense  raw,  already  alarmed  by  Uie  reluctance  of 
their  superior  oflScers  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  naturally  judging  that  men  of  years 
mast  Understand  the  real  state  of  the  danger  better  than  Major  Fearing,  a  mere  youth, 
vere  panic-struck  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  withdrew  hoot  their 
post.  At  this  critical  moment  Major  Fearing,  with  the  decision  which  awes  men  into 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  rallied  them :  and,  placing  himself  in  the  rear,  declared,  in  a 
tone  which  removed  all  doubt,  that  ne  would  kill  the  first  man  whom  he  found  re- 
treating. The  resolution  of  their  chief  recalled  theirs.  With  the  utmost  expedition 
he  then  led  them  to  the  scene  of  danger.  The  British  had  already  set  fire  to  several 
stores.  Between  these  buildings  and  the  rest  of  the  village  he  stationed  his  troops, 
and  ordered  them  to  lie  close  in  profound  silence,  until  the  enemy,  who  were  advanc- 
ing, should  have  come  so  near  that  no  marksman  could  easily  mistake  his  object. 
The  orders  were  punctually  obeyed.  When  the  enemy  had  arrived  within  this  dis- 
tance, the  Americans  rose,  and  with  a  well-directed  fire  gave  them  a  warm  and  un- 
expected reception.  The  British  fled  instantly  to  their  boats,  and  fell  down  the  river 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  From  the  quantity  of  blood  found  the  next  dav  in  their 
line  of  march,  it  was  supposed  that  their  loss  was  considerable.  Thus  did  this  heroic 
yoath,  in  opposition  to  his  superior  officers,  preserve  Fairhaveni  and  merit  a  statue 
from  its  inhabitants." 


PALL    RIVER. 


Tms  town  was  fonnerly  a  part  of  Freetown,  and  waa  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of  TVoy  in  1803.  In  1834, 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  river  within  its  borders,  at  the 
junction  of  which  with  the  Taunton  river  the  village  is  built  It  ii 
estinmted  that  about  seven  eighths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  in  the  village.  It  is  statra  that  thirty-six  years  since,  there 
were  but  eleven  dwelling-houses  in  the  place.  At  the  north  end 
of  Main  street,  there  were  four  houses ;  occupied  by  Charles  Dur- 
fee,  I>iiniel  Duffington,  John  Luther,  Mary  Borden ;  in  East  Cen- 
tral street  were  Nathan  Bowen  and  Parry  Borden;  in  West 
Central  street  were  Nathan  and  Daniel  Borden;  in  South  Main 
street,  Skoeon  Borden,  Richard  Borden ;  Thomas  Borden  lived  to 
the  west,  towards  the  ^ore.      The  first  meeting-house  in  the 
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place  stood  on  the  dividing  line  between  Pall  River  and  Tiverton, 
k.  I.  The  next  meeting-house  which  was  built,  was  for  Friends ; 
it  was  a  small  building,  and  was  erected  near  where  their  present 
house  now  stands.  The  next  was  a  Congregational  church,  now 
occupied  as  a  school-house  in  Anna  won  street.  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  erected  their  houses  afterwards  and  at  about  the  same 
time. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  about  200  of  the  enemy  landed 
in  the  south  part  of  where  the  present  village  is  built ;  they  were 
opposed  by  about  fifteen  of  our  people,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Joseph  Durfee,  who  from  behind  the  stone  walls  fired  on  the 
British  troops  and  killed  two  soldiers ;  upon  this,  they  rapidly  re- 
treated to  their  barges.  The  two  soldiers  were  buried  south  of  the 
river,  where  the  Pocasset  factory  now  stands.  At  the  erection  of  this 
factory  their  remains  were  taken  up  and  buried  in  the  town  grave- 
yard. 


North  viem  of  Fall  River, 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  Fall  River  village, 
from  the  western  side  of  Taunton  river,  at  Slade's  ferry. 


river,  from  whence  the  town  derives  its  name,  rises  in  Wa 
Ponds;  one  of  which  is  11  miles  in  length  and  1  in  breadth. 
These  ponds  are  produced  by  perpetual  springs,  and  lie  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  town.  The  descent  of  this  river  is  136  feet.  The 
volume  of  water  is  constant ;  not  liable  to  excess,  and  of  sufficient 
power  for  the  largest  manufactories.  The  harbor  on  Taunton 
river  is  safe,  easy  of  access,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  large  ships. 
A  marine  railway  was  constructed  her^  in  1834. 

The  following  view  is  taken  in  the  main  street  in  the  village, 
looking  to  the  southward,  showing  some  of  the  public  buildings. 
This  street  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  is  thickly  settled 
for  about  that  distance.  This  village  is  situated  near  the  Rhode 
Island  line,  and  a  few  houses,  properly  belonging  to  it,  are  in  the 
town  of  Tiverton,  in  that  state.    There  are  7  houses  for  public 
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Central  part  of  Fall  River. 

worship,  1  for  Friends,  2  for  Congregationalists,  one  of  which  is. 
Unitarian,  1  Calvinistic  Baptist,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  1  Methodist,, 
and  1  Catholic.  There  is  a  bank,  (the  Fall  River  Bank,)  with  a 
capital  of  ^200,000,  and  an  insurance  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Pall  River  is  17  miles  from  Taunton,  14  from  Neir 
Bedford,  17  to  Newport,  49  from  Boston,  and  30  by  water  to  Provi- 
dence.   Population,  6,352. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  Pall  River  10  cotton  mills,  having  3,100 
fpindles ;  1,647,300  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed.  Cotton  goods 
manufectured,  7,767,614  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $668,028; 
males  employed,  337;  females,  648;  capital  invested,  $700,000. 
One  woollen  mill;  woollen  machinery,  8  sets;  wool  consumed, 
176,000  lbs.;  cloth  manufactured,  160,000  yards;  value  of  the 
same,  $180,000;  males  employed,  65;  females,  65;  capital  in- 
vested, $60,000;  sperm  oil  used,  6,500  gallons.  Two  print 
works;  cloth  printed,  12,000,000  yards;  value  of  the  same, 
$1,680,000;  capital  invested,  $300,000;  hands  employed,  600. 
One  nail  factory;  nails  manufactured,  1,780  tons;  value  of  the 
ttune,  $260,000;  hands  employed,  40;  capital  invested,  $76,000. 
There  were  six  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ;  tonnage  of 
the  same,  1,369;  sperm  oil  imported,  63,000  gallons;  whale  oil, 
42,338 ;  hands  employed,  120 ;  capital  invested,  $125,000.  There 
were  also  in  the  place  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  a  rolling  and 
slitting  mill,  and  various  other  esti^lishments  for  manufacturing 


following  account  of  some  remains  found  in  this  town  is 
from  an  article  by  John  Stark,  Esq.,  of  Galena,  Illinois,  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Magazine,  Boston,  1837. 

"  These  remains  were  foaad  in  the  town  of  Fall  River,  in  Bristol  coonty,  MasmehiK 
*ctti,aboiutfaie6  years  since.  In  digging  down  a  hill  near  the  village^  a  large  mass  c€ 
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earth  slid  off)  leaviag  in  the  bank,  and  partiaUy  nncovered,  a  homan  sknll,  which  on 
examination  was  found  to  belone  to  a  body  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  the  head  being 
about  one  foot  below  what  had  been  for  many  years  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
surrounding  earth  was  carefully  removed,  and  the  body  found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cov- 
ering of  coarse  bark  of  a  dark  color.  Within  this  envelope  were  found  the  remains  of 
another  of  coarse  cloth,  made  of  fine  bark,  and  about  the  texture  of  a  Manilla  cofi*ee  bag. 
On  the  breast  was  a  plate  of  brass,  thirteen  inches  long,  six  broad  at  the  upper  end 
and  five  at  the  lower.  This  plate  appears  to  have  been  cost,  and  is  from  one  eighth  to 
three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  so  much  corroded,  that  whether  or 
not  any  thing  was  engraved  upon  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  oval  in  form, 
the  edges  being  irregular,  apparently  made  so  by  corrosion. 

<^  Below  the  breast-plate,  and  entirely  encircling  the  body,  was  a  belt  composed  of 
brass  tubes,  each  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  arranged  longitudinally  and  close  together ;  the  length  of  a  tube  being  the 
width  of  the  belt.  The  tubes  are  of  thin  brass,  cast  upon  hollow  reeds,  and  were  fast- 
ened together  by  pieces  of  sinew.  This  belt  was  so  placed  as  to  protect  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  below  the  breast-plate.  The  arrows  are  of  brass,  thin,  flat,  and  tri- 
angular  in  shape,  with  a  round  hole  cut  through  near  the  base.  The  shaft  was 
fastened  to  the  head  by  insert'mg  the  latter  in  an  opening  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  and 
then  tying  it  with  a  sinew  through  the  round  hole, — a  mode  of  constructing  the  weapon 
never  practised  by  the  Indians,  not  even  with  their  arrows  of  thin  shell.  Parts  of  the 
shaft  still  remain  on  some  of  them.  When  first  discovered,  the  arrows  were  in  a  sort 
of  quiver  of  bark,  which  fell  in  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

"The  annexed  cut  will  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  posture  of  the  figure  and  the  position 
of  the  armor.  When  the  remains  were  discovered 
the  arms  were  brought  rather  closer  to  the  body 
than  in  the  engraving.  The  arrows  were  near 
the  right  knee. 

"  The  skull  is  much  decayed,  but  the  teeth  are 
sound,  and  apparently  those  of  a  young  man. 
The  pelvis  is  much  decayed,  and  the  smaller  bones 
of  the  lower  extremities  are  gone.  The  integu- 
ments of  the  right  knee,  for  four  or  five  inches 
,  above  and  below,  are  in  good  preservation,  appa- 
rently the  size  and  shape  of  life,  although  quite 
black. 

"Considerable  flesh  is  still  preserved  on  the 
hands  and  arms,  but  none  on  the  shoulders  and 
elbows.  On  the  back,  under  the  belt,  and  for  two  inches  above  and  below,  the 
skin  and  flesh  are  in  good  preservation,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  tanned. 
The  chest  is  much  compressed,  but  the  upper  viscera  are  probably  entire.  The 
arms  are  bent  up,  not  crossed ;  so  that  the  hands  turned  inwards  touch  the  shoulders. 
The  stature  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet.  Much  of  the  exterior  envelope  was  decayed, 
and  the  inner  one  appeared  to  be  preserved  only  where  it  had  been  in  contact  with 
the  brass. 

"The  preservation  of  this  body  may  be  the  result,  of  some  embalming  process  ; 
and  this  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  skin  has  theappearance  of  hav- 
ing been  tanned ;  or  it  may  be  the  accidental  result  of  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  brass 
during  oxydation  ;  and  this  latter  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  skin  and 
flesh  have  been  preserved  only  where  they  have  been  In  contact  with,  or  quite  near,  - 
the  brass ;  or  we  may  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  by  supix)sing  the 
presence  of  saltpetre  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  deposit.  In  either  way,  the  preser- 
vation  of  the  remains  is  fully  accounted  for,  and  upon  known  chemical  principles. 

"That  the  body  was  not  one  of  the  Indians,  we  think  needs  no  argument.  We 
have  seen  some  of  the  drawings  taken  from  the  sculptures  found  at  Palenque,  and  in 
those  the  figures  are  represented  with  breast-plates,  although  smaller  than  the  plate 
found  at  Fall  River.  On  the  figures  at  Palenque  the  bracelets  and  anklets  appear  to 
be  of  a  manufacture  precisely  similar  to  the  belt  of  tubes  just  described.  These  fig- 
ures also  have  helmets  precisely  answering  the  description  of  the  helmet  of  Hector  in 
Homer. 

"  If  the  body  found  at  Fall  River  be  one  of  the  Asiatic  race,  who  transiently  settled 
in  Central  North  America,  and  afterward  went  to  Mexico  and  founded  those  cities,  in 
exploring  the  ruins  of  which  such  astonishing  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  ; 
then  we  may  well  suppose  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  race  whose  exploits  with  'brazen 
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tpemn '  haye,  atthoagh  without  a  date  and  almost  without  a  certain  name,  been  im- 
mortalized by  the  Father  of  Poetry ;  and  who,  probably,  in  still  earlier  times,  con- 
stmcted.  the  Cloaca  under  ancient  Rome,  which  have  been  absurdly  enough  ascribed  to 
one  of  the  Tarquins,  in  whose  time  the  whole  population  of  Rome  would  have  been 
insufficient  for  a  work,  that  would,  moreover,  have  been  useless  when  finished.  Of 
this  Great  Race,  who  founded  cities  and  empires  in  their  eastward  march,  and  are 
finally  lost  in  South  America,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  a  glimmering  tradition 
in  the  story  of  Evander. 

^  But  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  remains  found  at  Fall  River  belonged 
to  one  of  the  crew  of  a  Phcenician  vessel. 

<<  The  ^t  where  they  were  found  is  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  '  Dighton  Rock,'  famed  for  its  hieroglyphic  inscription,  of  which  no  suffi- 
cient explanation  has  yet  been  given :  and  near  which  rock  brazen  vessels  have  been 
fbond.  If  this  latter  hypothesis  be  aaopted,  a  part  of  it  is,  that  these  mariners — the 
unwilling  and  unfortunate  discoverers  of  a  new  world— lived  some  time  after  they 
landed ;  and,  having  written  their  names,  perhaps  their  epitaphs,  upon  the  rock  at 
Pig^iton,  died,  and  were  buried  by  the  natives.'^ 


FREETOWN. 


This  town  was  first  settled  about  1669,  and  incorporated  in 
1683.  The  principal  village  in  the  town  is  Assanett,  situated  at 
the  head  of  an  inlet  from  Taunton  river,  8  miles  from  Taunton,  8 
from  Fall  River,  16  from  New  Bedford,  and  26  from  Boston.  The 
village  consists  of  about  fifty  dwelling-houses  and  2  churches,  1 
Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the 
village.  Population  of  the  town,  1,779.  There  are  in  the  town 
2  nail  factones,  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  1  axe  manufactory,  1 
manufactory  of  cutlery,  and  1  for  shovels,  spades,  &c.  Eight  ves- 
sels were  built  in  five  years  preceding  1837,  tonnage  636 ;  value  of 
the  same,  $36,200;  hands  employed  in  building,  eleven. 


MANSFIELD. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Norton ;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1770.  The  central  part  of  this  town  is  12 
miles  from  Taunton  and  28  from  Boston.  Population,  1,444.  Col. 
Ephraim  Leonard  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  place ;  he  built  his  house  about  two  miles  eastward 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  White,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
meeting-house.  Nathan  Williams,  another  of  the  first  settlers, 
located  his  house  where  the  tavern  now  stands.  A  number  oi 
&milies,  by  the  name  of  Wcllman,  had  their  houses  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  meeting-house ;  Deacon  Abial  Leonard  lived 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Benjamin,  brother  to  Nathan 
Williams,  lived  about  a  mile  north  of  the  meeting-house ;  these 
brothers  owned  lands  extending  to  the  old  colony  line.  A  family 
of  Deans  settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town ;  Deacon  Skinner 
in  the  western  part.  Families  by  the  name  of  Grover  were  among 
the  early  inhabitants. 

This  town  is  well  watered  by  three  principal  branches  of  Taun* 
ton  river,  called  Rumford,  Cocasset,  and  Canoe  rivers ;  the  two 
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first  mentioned  are  valuable  streams.  There  are  in  the  town  6 
cotton  mills,  running  3,412  spindles.  In  1937,  there  were  680,971 
yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  up- 
wards of  $40,000.  There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  2  nail  factories. 
In  the  same  year  30,000  straw  bonnets,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  1,500 
paUn-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $382,  and  $4,000's  worth  of  baskets,  were 
manufieu^tured. 


NEW  BEDFORD. 


The  Indian  name  of  New  Bedford  was  AcchusnuU  or  Acushnet 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1787,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Dartmouth.  At  what  time  and  by 
whom  the  first  settlement  was  commenced  in  the  limits  of  the 
town,  does  not  distinctly  appear.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Friends  or  Quakers'  were  the  first  white  inhabitants.  The 
first  settled  minister  appears  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hunt, 
who  died  about  the  year  1735 ;  it  is  supposed  he  was  ordained 
here  about  1700.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Richard  Pierce ;  he 
was  settled  in  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever. 
Mr.  Cheever  was  dismissed  in  1759,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1761.  The  village  of 
New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
were  settled  about  the  same  time,  1764.  The  first  house  in  New 
Bedford  village  wais  built  by  Mr.  John  Louden,  of  Pembroke. 
The  Ifimd  on  which  the  place  is  built  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Russell. 
This  being  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  J.  Rotch, 
one  of  the  principal  purchasers  and  settlers,  declared  that  the  place 
where  they  built  should  go  by  the  name  of  Bedford.  It  afterwards 
received  the  prefix  New^  on  account  of  there  being  another  town 
of  the  same  name  in  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Rotch, 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  was  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
enterprise.  He  speedily  built  a  house,  stores,  and  wharves ;  and 
was  joined  by  several  associates.  By  his  previous  knowledge  of 
tfie  whaling  business  which  he  had  acqmred  in  Nantucket,  Mr. 
Rotch  and  his  friends  were  able  to  carry  on  this  business  to  great 
advantage,  which  has  been  a  great  source  of  great  wealth  and 

Srosperity  to  the  place  to  the  present  time.  "  By  his  peculiar  ad- 
ress  he  procured  first  firom  the  government  of  France,  and  dien 
from  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  privilege  of  exporting  oil  to  those 
countries,  duty  free ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  his  own 
business  with  the  highest  profit,  and  essentially  to  befiriend  that  of 
Ids  neighbors." 

New  Bedford  is  a  half  shire  town  of  Bristol  county  and  port 
Gentry,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Acushnet  river,  or,  more  properly, 
an  inlet  from  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  ground  upon  which  the  town 
is  built  rises  beautifully  from  the  water,  and  as  the  town  is  ap- 
proached from  the  water  or  from  the  Fairhaven  side  it  presents  a 
fine  appearance.    The  harbor,  though  not  easy  of  access,  is  capa^ 
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Clous,  and  well  secured  from  winds.  A  wooden  bridge  and  canse^ 
way,  the  whole  of  which  extends  about  three  fouitiis  of  a  mile, 
connects  the  town  with  the  village  of  Fairharen.  The  almost 
entire  business  of  the  place  is  the  whale  fishery  and  other  branches 
of  business  connected  with  it :  this  business  was  commenced  before 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  has  gradually  risen  to  its  present  impor* 
tance.  In  1838,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  New  Bedford,  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy,  employ- 
ing four  thousand  hands.  There  are  seventeen  candle  houses  and  oil 
manufactories.  In  1837,  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
181,724  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  219,138  bbls.  of  whale  oil :  of  this 
quantity  75,676  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  86,668  bbls.  of  whale  oil, 
vas  imported  into  the  New  Bedford  district  There  are  4  banks. 
The  Bedford  Conmiercial  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  was  in- 
corporated in  1816 ;  die  Merchants  Bank  was  incorj)orated  in  1826, 
with  a  capital  of  $400,000 ;  the  Mechanics  Bank  incorporated  in 

1831,  capital  $200,000 ;  and  the  Marine  Bank,  incorporated  in 

1832,  widi  a  capital  of  $300,000.  There  are  three  insurance  offi- 
ces, Tdiose  united  capitals  amount  to  350,000  dollars.  The  "  New 
Bedford  Institution  for  Savings"  has  an  amount  invested  of  about 
220,000  dollars.  There  are  14  churches :  3  Baptist,  2  of  which  are 
Christian  societies ;  3  Con^egational.  1  of  which  is  Unitarian ;  2 
Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Episcopal,  1  lor  Friends,  1  Universalist,  1 
Bethel,  1  African  and  1  Catholic.  Few  towns  in  Massachusetts 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  New  Bedford.  By  the  census  of 
1790,  the  population  of  the  village  was  about  700 ;  in  1820,  it  was 
3,947 ;  in  1830,  it  was  7,692 ;  and  in  1836,  it  was  11,113 ;  makmg 
an  increase  of  nearly  47  per  cent  in  six  years.  Distance  62  miles 
&  of  Boston,  62  N.  W.  of  Nantucket,  24  from  Taxmton,  and  214 
north-easterly  from  New  York. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  New  Bedford  was  a  place  of 
resort  for  American  privateers.  In  order  to  destroy  them,  4,000 
British  troops,  under  Gen.  Gray,  landed  upon  Clark's  Neck,  the 
western  boundary  of  the  river  at  its  mouth.  From  this  point  they 
marched  to  the  town,  and  burnt  houses,  wharves,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of  £11,241.  They  also  destroyed  English  and  West  India 
goods,  provisions,  naval  stores,  shipping,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of 
^85,739;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £%,980,  or  $323,266. 


NORTON. 


NoETON  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1711.  It  was  originally 
a  part  of  Taunton,  and  when  incorporated  included  in  its  limits 
the  present  towns  of  Easton  and  Mansfield.  The  first  settler  within 
Ae  limits  of  the  town  was  a  cabin-boy,  named  William  Witherell, 
who  received  a  tract  of  land  by  the  gift  of  his  master,  and  built  a 
house  upon  it  in  1670.*    A  settlement  was  made  in  1696,  by 

*  Spofford's  Gazetteer  of  Massachusetts. 
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Oeorge  Leonard,  Esq.,  a  name  which  has  been  identified  with 
much  of  the  public  and  mechanical  business  of  the  town.  He  was 
led  to  the  settlement  by  the  discovery  of  iron  ore,  and  finding 
water  power  suitable  to  its  manufacture.  The  iron  manufacture 
has  been  continued  in  the  family  of  the  Leonards  till  the  present 
time.  Several  of  this  name  have  been  distinguished  in  civil  life, 
and  are  persons  of  wealth  and  respectability.  "  The  soil  is  not  of 
the  first  quaUty,  though  equal  to  the  adjoining  towns.  Much  of 
this  town  is  occupied  by  tenants,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  its 
agriculture;  there  being  146  freeholders,  and  107  tenants  under 
lease."* 

Norton  is  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Taunton,  30  S.  of  Boston,  and  17  N. 
E.  from  Providence.  Population,  1,530.  In  1837,  there  were  in 
this  town  4  cotton  mills,  1,993  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufSau^- 
tured,  290,376  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $53,167  82;  males 
employed,  53 ;  females,  35 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace,  which 
made  375  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued  at  $37,500 ;  twenty-five 
hands  were  employed ;  eight  air  and  cupola  furnaces  for  roiling 
and  refining  copper ;  500  tons  of  sheet  copper  and  cojq)er  bolts 
were  manu&ctured,  valued  at  $280,000 ;  thirty-three  hands  were 
employed ;  capital  invested,  $226,000. 


PAWTUCKET. 


Tms  town  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  Seekonk.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1828.  It  is  two  miles  square, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  Pawtucket  river.  The  village  of  Paw- 
tucket  is  centrally  divided  by  the  river;  that  part  lying  on  the 
west  side  is  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  North  Providence,  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south  on  the  Rhode  Island  side  of  the  river.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  in  this  country,  by  water 
power  machinery,  was  commenced  at  this  place.  The  water 
power  is  very  great,  and  the  fall  of  the  river  within  a  short  dis- 
tance is  fifty  feet.  There  are  in  the  village  12  cotton  factories,  with 
36,000  spindles  and  1000  looms.  The  Franklin  calico  printing 
works  do  an  extensive  business.  There  are  also  5  machine  shops 
and  a  nmnber  of  iron  works.  About  2000  operatives  are  employed 
in  these  establishments.  The  river  is  navigable  to  the  village ;  it 
runs  4  miles  S.  by  W.  to  Providence  river,  at  India  Point—one 
mile  below  the  center  of  the  city  of  Providence.  The  river  above 
the  village  takes  the  name  of  Bhckstone.  This  place  is  4  miles 
N.  of  Providence,  16  fi-om  Taunton,  38  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  36 
from  Boston.  The  whole  village  is  said  to  contain  about  6,000 
inhabitants.  There  are  7  churches:  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  on  the  Rhode  Island  side ;  1  Coi^rega- 

*  Spofibrd'8<}azatteer  of  Massachusetts. 
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South  view  of  Patctucket,  Mass,  and  JR,  /. 

tional  and  1  Freewill  Baptist  on  the  Massachusetts  side.  In  the 
town  of  Pawtncket,  according  to  the  Statistical  Tables  published 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  there  were  6  cotton  mills, 
with  16,817  spindles ;  2,156,266  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured ;  125  males  and  243  females  employed.  One  print  works, 
which  printed  4,894,597  yards  of  cloth,  employing  196  males  and 
28  females.  The  "  Pawtucket  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
is  in  this  town.    Population,  1,881. 

[Erom  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  1838.] 

«  Etasiov  op  the  Laws. — Followinjc  in  the  footsteps  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
has  prohibited  the  sale  or  vending  of  ardent  spirits  in  less  quantities  than  fifteen  gal- 
kms.  These  prohibitory  laws  in  both  states  kt^.  producing  great  excitement,  and  we 
should  not  marvel  were  they  to  result  in  violent  political  action.  Meantime  the  great 
inventor  of  the  alembic  is  teaching  his  followers  every  possible  device  for  evading  the 
laws,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  law  report  from  the  Providence  Jonmal. 

<"  The  Ark.^ — At  the  present  session  of  the  supreme  court  in  this  city,  evidence  was 
brought  before  the  grand  jury  to  obtain  an  indictment  for  a  violation  of  the  license 
law.  It  appears  that  some  person  or  persons  had  procured  a  raft  or  scow,  erected  a 
riianty  thereon,  and  moored  the  same  on  Pawtucket  river,  where  it  was  regularly  ftir- 
nished  with  a/<  great  variety  of  choice  liquors."  Attached  to  the  scow  was  a  plaUform, 
which,  when  lowered,  enabled  persons  from  the  shore  to  walk  to  the  ark,  as  the  float 
was  designated,  and  the  vessel  was  moored  so  that  this  platform  could  be  used  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  as  profit  or  policy  might  dictate.  On  gaining  it,  there  could 
be  seen  faucets  variously  maiked,  R,  G,  B,  Ace,  from  either  of  which,  on  being  turned, 
gashed  forth  the  beverage  its  initial  represented.  This  place  of  resort  became  very 
soon  as  popular  as  any  watering  place  m  the  country  ;  as  at  it  glasses  were  alwajrs 
ready,  although  no  attendants  were  at  hand.  Those  who  partook  of  the  refreshing 
streams,  as  a  matter  of  course,  left  soinething  as  satisfaction  for  trouble,  which,  by 
some  legerdemain  we  could  not  comprehend,  and  therefore  cannot  describe,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  some  spirit  unseen  and  unknown.  As  the  dividing  line  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  is  at  high-water  mark  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  customers  from  our  sister  state,  by  the  platform  being  placed 
on  their  side,  could  be  accommodated  without  violation  of  Massachusetts  laws.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island.  Against  these  laws  there  was  an  ofienca 
eommitted,  but  establishing  Qie  identity  of  the  oflender  was  a  very  diflicult  matter. 
Witnesses  in  abundance  were  produced,  who  testified  that  they  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
waters  of  the  ark,  but  whom  they  obtained  them  of,  they  had  neither  desire  or 
ahilitj  to  say.    One  person  in  Pawtucket  testified  that  he  furnished  from  $75  to  flOO^s 
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worth  of  liqnors  per  week ;  that  he  charged  it  to  <<the  ark ;''  that  he  deliyered  it  some- 
times to  one  and  sometimes  to  another,  who  were  employed  to  do  chores ;  and,  finally, 
he  identified  one  person  who  had  at  one  time  received  it,  against  whom  the  grand 
jory  returned  a  true  bill,  and  whose  trial  will  take  place  at  the  present  term  of  the 
ooort  It  is  surmised  that,  as  none  of  the  brood  were  preserved  in  the  ancient,  it  was 
from  this  modem  ark  came  the  << striped  pig'^*  which  has  so  recently  been  astonish- 
ing the  natives  of  Boston.  Notwithstanding  the  cloud  of  mystery  in  wmch  the  operators 
envelop  themselves,  one  thing  is  very  certain,  the  parties  have  been  stimulated  in 
their  course  by  evil  spirits.'' 


RAYNHAM. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Taunton,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  in  173 1.  It  originally  made  a  part  of  those 
lands  known  by  tlie  name  of  Cohanet^  in  the  colony  of  New  Ply- 
mouth. They  were  first  purchased  of  Massasoit,  the  Indian  chief, 
by  Elizabeth  Pool  and  her  associates.  It  appears  the  first  settle- 
ment made  in  the  town  was  about  the  year  1650.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  1730.  At  this  period  there  were  about  thirty 
&miUes  in  the  place.  This  house  stood  for  forty-two  years.  The 
second  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1771,  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  first  minister  ordained  here  was  Rev.  John  Wales ; 
this  was  in  1731.  Mr.  Wales  died  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Peres  Fobes,  LL.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1766. 

The  lands  in  Raynham  are  in  general  level  and  the  soil  light 
Taunton  river  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town;  there 
are  also  a  number  of  ponds,  which  produce  a  water  power.  There 
is  a  large  shovel  factory,  a  wire  mill,  a  furnace,  and  a  nail  factory, 
which  has  produced  eleven  tons  of  nails  daily.  Iron  ore  is  found 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship :  1  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox, 
and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,379.  Distance  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Tami- 
ton,  24  E.  of  Providence,  and  30  miles  S.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  original  Leotwrd  House  in 
this  town,  "  where  tradition  says  that  Philip's  head  was  deposited 
for  some  time.  It  is  still  occupied  by  one  of  the  family,  of  the 
sixth  generation  from  the  builder,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  iniformed, 
is  the  oldest  mansion  now  ctanding  in  this  country.  The  vane  at 
one  of  the  gable-ends  is  inscribed  with  the  date  1700;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  of  the  house  having  been  erected  at  least  thirty  years 
previous.  The  workmanship,  especially  within,  is  remarkably 
massive  and  sound.    It  is  apparently  modelled  after  an  English 


•  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  exhibition  of  a  "  striped  jng**  in  Dedham,  or  i 
other  place  in  the  vicinitv  of  Boston,  on  a  day  of  general  military  master.  The  exhi- 
biters  of  this  cariosity,  having  obtained  permission  of  the  proper  authorities,  gave 
notice  that  this  strange  animal  could  be  seen  at  the  low  price  of  six  cents.  This  pig 
drew  quite  a  number  of  visiters.  Those  who  visited  the  exhibition,  state  that  they 
found  the  pig  as  represented ;  the  stripes,  however,  were  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush. 
•Hiey  found  also  a  choice  variety  of  liquors,  a  glass  of  which  was  allowed  gratis  to 
each  visiter,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  remarkable  pig.  There  was 
iiomethmg  so  attracting  aboiU  the  animal,  that  quite  a  number  of  individuals,  not  satis- 
fied with  one  sight,  were  known  to  visit  the  exhibition  a  number  of  times  the 
day. 
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AndetU  Leonard  House  in  Raynham, 

fiishion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  some  modifications  proper 
for  defence  against  the  Indians.  It  was  garrisoned  during  the  war. 
The  Fowling  Pond,  still  so  called,  has  become  a  thick  swamps 
An  aged  gentleman  was  living  not  many  years  since  who  in  boy- 
hood had  frequently  gone  off  in  a  canoe,  to  catch  fish  in  its  waters. 
Indian  weapons  and  utensils  are  still  found,  on  its  borders."* 

The  first  iron  forge  in  America  was  set  \ip  in  this  town.  On 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  ponds  in  this  place,  the  celebrated  King 
Philip  had  a  hunting  house.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fobes'  description  of  Raynham  in  1793. 

^Tk&  first  adventurers  from  England  to  this  coontry,  who  were  skilled  in  the  forge 
iiOQ  manufacture,  were  two  brothers,  viz.  James  and  Henry  Leonard.  They  came  to 
this  town  in  the  year  1652,  which  was  about  two  years  after  the  first  settlers  had  plant- 
ed themselTes  upon  this  spot ;  and  in  the  year  1652,  these  Leonards  here  buih  the 
first  forge  in  America.  Henry  not  long  after  moved  from  this  place  to  the  Jerseys 
and  setUed  there.  James,  who  was  the  great  progenitor,  from  wnom  the  whole  race 
of  the  Leonards  here  sprang,  lived  and  died  in  this  town.  He  came  from  Ponterpool 
in  Monmouthshire,  and  brought  with  him  his  son  Thomas,  then  a  small  boy,  who  aher- 
wards  worked  at  the  bloomery  art,  with  his  father,  in  the  forge.  This  forge  was  situ- 
ated on  the  great  road  ;  and,  having  been  repaired  from  generation  to  generation,  it  is 
to  this  day  still  in  employ.  On  one  side  of  the  dam,%t  a  small  distance  nora  each  other, 
stand  three  large  elms  and  one  oak  tree.  Two  of  the  elms  are  near  three  feet  in  cir- 
cmnference,  and  are  still  flourishing.  These  trees  are  now  almost  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old ;  which,  with  the  ancient  buildings  and  other  objects  around,  present  to  the 
tjt  a  scene  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter from  this  forge  is  a  place  called  the  Fowling  Pond,  on  the  northerly  side  of  which 
once  stood  King  Philip's  house.  It  was  called  Philip's  hunting  house,  because,  in  the 
season  most  favorable  to  huntin:^,  he  resided  there,  but  spent  the  winter  chiefly  at 
Moont  Hope,  probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish.  Philip  and  these  Leonards,  it  seems, 
long  lived  in  good  neighborhood,  and  o(\en  traded  with  each  other ;  and  such  was 
Philip's  friendship,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  which  was  in  1675,  he  gave  out 
strict  orders  to  all  his  Indians  never  to  hurt  the  Leonards.  During  the  war,  two 
iMHtses  near  the  forge  were  constantly  garrisoned.  These  buildings  are  yet  standing. 
One  of  them  was  built  by  James  Leonard,  long  before  Philip's  war.  This  house  still 
Rmains  in  its  original  gothic  form,  and  is  now  inhabited,  together  with  the  same  pater- 
nal spot,  by  Leonards  of  the  sixth  generation.  In  the  cellar  under  this  house,  waa 
deposited,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  head  of  King  Philip ;  for  it  seems  that  even 

♦  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography. — This  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  we  regret  to 
state,  is  now  no  more,  it  having  been,  as  we  are  informed,  tiUcen  down  quite  recentlv 
oy  the  proprietor. 
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FhiHp  himself  shared  the  fiUe  of  kings ;  he  was  decollated,  and  his  head  earned  about 
and  shown  as  a  cariosity,  by  one  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him. 

There  is  yet  in  being  an  ancient  case  of  drawers,  which  used  to  stand  in  this  house, 
upon  which  the  deep  scars  and  mangled  impressions  of  Indian  hatchets  are  now  seen ; 
but  the  deeper  impressions  made  on  those  i^hghted  women,  who  fled  from  the  house 
when  the  Indians  broke  in,  cannot  be  known.  Under  the  door-steps  of  the  same  build- 
ing now  lie  buried  the  bones  of  two  unfortunate  young  women,  who  in  their  flight 
here  were  shot  down  by  the  Indians,  and  their  blood  was  seen  to  run  quite  across  the 
road ;  but  more  fortunate  was  the  flight  of  Uriah  Leonard,  who,  as  he  was  riding  from 
Taunton  to  the  forge  in  this  place,  was  discovered  and  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  He 
instantly  plucked  ofl*  his  hat,  swung  it  around^  which  startled  his  horse,  and  in  fall 
career  ae  reached  the  forge  dam,  without  a  wound;  but  several  bullets  were  shot 
through  the  hat  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the  mane, 
from  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  ran  down  on  both  his  legs. 

While  deacon  Nathaniel  Williams,  with  some  others,  were  at  work  in  the  field,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road  about  half  a  mile  from  the  forge,  one  of  the  number  disco- 
vered a  motion  of  the  bushes  at  a  little  distance ;  he  immediately  presented  his  gun  and 
fired ;  upon  which  the  Indians  were  heard  to  cry,  Cocoosh,  and  ran  ofl*;  but  soon  after 
one  of  the  Indians  was  found  dead  near  the  Fowling  Pond.  Near  the  great  river  are 
BOW  to  be  seen  the  graves  of  Henry  Androf>s  and  James  Philips,  who,  with  James 
Bell  and  two  sons,  were  killed  by  a  number  of  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambush.  This 
happened  in  the  place  called  Squabettc. 

ttie  place  already  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  Fowling  Pond,  is  itself  a  great  carios- 
ity. Before  Philip's  war  it  seems  to  have  been  a  large  pond,  nearly  tvi'o  miles  long 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Since  then,  the  water  is  almost  gone,  and  the  large 
tract  it  once  covered  is  grown  up  to  a  thick-set  swamp  of  cedar  and  pine.  That  thui, 
however,  was  once  a  large  pond,  haunted  by  fowls,  and  supplied  with  fish  in  great 
]4enty,  is  more  than  probable,  for  here  is  found,  upon  dry  land,  a  large  quantity  of 
vhite  floor  sand,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  that  kind  of  smooth  stones,  which  are  never 
iband  except  on  shores  or  places  long  washed  with  water.  There  is  also  on  the  east 
side  a  bank  of  sand,  which  is  called  the  Beaver's  Dam,  against  which  the  water  most 
fbrmerly  have  washed  up ;  and  if  so,  the  pond  must  once  have  been  of  such  amplitude 
at  that  above  mentioned.  Add  to  this,  that  a  large  number  of  Indian  spears,  tools, 
pots,  dpc,  are  found  near  the  sides  of  this  pond.  This  indicates  that  the  natives  were 
imce  thick-settled  here.  But  what  could  be  their  object  ?  What  could  induce  Philip 
to  build  his  house  here  ?  It  was,  undoubtedly,  fishing  and  fowling,  in  this  thtn  large 
poad.  But,  more  than  all,  there  is  yet  living  in  this  town  a  man  of  more  than  ninety 
years  old,  who  can  well  remember  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  had  frequently  gone  off 
in  a  canoe  to  fish  in  this  pond ;  and  sap,  that  many  a  fish  had  been  caught  where  the 
pines  and  cedars  are  now  more  than  nfty  feet  high.  If  an  instance,  at  once  so  rare 
and  well  attested  as  this,  should  not  be  admitted  as  a  curious  scnp  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  country,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  strong  analogical  proof  that  many 
of  our  swamps  were  originally  oonds  of  water :  but,  more  than  this,  it  suggests  a  new 
argument  in  &vor  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Divine  Providence  which 
*^chang€$  thefacB  of  the  tarth^^  to  cupply  the  wants  of  man,  as  often  as  he  changes  fhnn 
nndTUized  nature  to  a  state  of  cultivation  and  refinement. 
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The  original  limits  of  Rehoboth  were  extensive,  comprehending 
the  present  town,  Seekonk,  Pawtucket,  Attleborough,  Cumber- 
land, R.  I.,  and  part  of  Swansey  and  Barrington.  The  first  pur- 
chase of  land  here  for  a  settlement  was  made  of  Massasoit,  in  1641, 
comprehending  a  tract  of  land  about  ten  miles  square,  embracing 
the  present  towns  of  Rehoboth,  Seekonk,  and  Pawtucket  The 
first  white  settler  in  the  original  limits  of  the  town  was  William 
Blackstone,  a  non-conformist  minister  of  England,  who  fled  from 
persecution  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America.  He 
was  the  first  white  man  who  lived  on  the  peninsula  where  the 
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cit7  of  Boston  now  stands.  He  sold  his  lands  on  the  peninsula  in 
1634,  and  probably  removed  to  Rehoboth  the  next  year.  He  loca- 
ted himself  in  what  is  now  Cmnberland,  R.  I.,  on  tfie  river  which 
bears  his  name,  about  three  miles  above  the  village  of  Pawtucket 
His  house,  which  he  named  '^  Study  Hall,"  stood  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  a  few  rods  east  of  a  knoll  which  rises  abruptly  from 
the  meadow  on  the  brink  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet. 
His  grave  and  the  well  which  he  dug  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
celebrated  Roger  Williams  for  a  short  time,  when  driven  from 
Massachusetts,  first  pitched  his  tent  in  the  Umits  of  Rehoboth,  and 
resided  ther^  for  a  short  period. 

Rev.  Samuel  Newman*  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
Rehoboth.  He  removed  here  with  part  of  his  church  in  Weymouth 
in  1644.  The  first  meeting  of  the  original  planters  to  be  found  on 
record  is  dated  at "  Weimouth  the  24th  of  the  8th  month  [October] 
1643."  The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Dec.  following,  when 
regulations  were  made  as  to  the  planting  of  com.  The  teacher 
▼as  to  have  a  certain  portion  from  each  settler ;  servants,  after 
four  years,  to  be  inhabitants,  and  entitled  to  their  privileges.  The 
following  appears  to  be  a  list  of  all  the  planters  at  Seekonk  or  R4>* 
hoboth  in  July,  1644.    It  is  prefixed  in  the  following  manner : — 

**  This  combination,  entered  into  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  inhabitants,  after 
nneral  notice  given  the  23d  of  the  4th  month.  We  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
being,  by  the  providence  of  God,  inhabitants  of  Seacunk,  intending  there  to  settle,  do 
covenant,  ^cc 

Walter  Palmer,  Samuel  Newman,  Peter  Hunt,  Ralph  Alin, 

Edward  Smith,  Wm.  Cheesborongh,  William  Smith,  Thomas  Bliss, 

Edward  Bennett,  Richard  Wright,  John  Peren,  George  Eendricke, 

Robert  Titns,  Robert  Martin,  2^hery  Rhoades,  John  Alien, 

Abraham  Martin,  Richard  Bowen,  Job  Lane,  William  Sabin, 

John  Matthewesy  Joseph  Torrey,  Alex.  Winchester,  Thomas  Cooper. 

Edward  Sale,  James  Clark,  Henry  Smith, 

Ralph  Shefdierd,  Ephraim  Hunt,  Stephen  Payne, 

"Though  the  proprietors  purchased  their  land  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  yet  it  appears, 
from  the  compact  signed  by  them,  that  they  considered  themselves  independent  of  any 
jurisdiction  but  their  own,  though  they  were  afterwards  claimed  by  both  Plymouth 
and  Massaehusetts  Bay.  In  1645,  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Plymouth  court,  or  rather  were  assigned  to  that  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  were  incorporated  by  the  Scripture  name  of  Rehoboth, — a  name 
selected  by  Mr.  Newman  j  for,  said  he,  "  the  Lord  hath  made  room  for  iw."t 

The  town  of  Rehoboth  in  its  present  limits  is  formed  from  the 

*  Mr.  Newman  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  pietv.  He  compiled  a  Concor- 
dance of  the  Bible,  a  herculean  labor,  which  was  published  in  London  m  1643,  in  folio. 
After  his  removal  to  Rehoboth  (now  Seekonk),  he  revised  this  work  and  greatly  im- 
proved it,  using  in  the  evening,  according  to  President  Stiles,  pine  knots  instead  of 
candles.  He  died  at  Seekonk,  in  1663.  « The  manner  of  his  death,"  says  Elliot, 
"was  peculiar.  He  had  a  certain  premonition  of  it,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  the 
prospect  of  its  being  near.  He  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  preached  a  ser- 
mon  from  these  words.  Job  xiv.  14  :  ^AUihe  days  of  my  appointed  time  wUl  I  wait  till 
9Uf  change  come.*  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Lord's  day  he  asked  the  deacon  tc » 
my  wiSi  hioA,  saying  he  had  not  long  to  live.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  prayer, 
he  said  the  time  was  come  when  he  must  leave  the  world ;  but  his  friends,  seeing 
no  immediate  signs  of  dissolution,  thought  it  was  the  influence  of  imagination.  But 
he  tnmed  round,  sa3ring,  'Angels,  do  your  ofEce,'  and  immediately  expired.'* 

t  BHas*  History  of  Rehoboth,  p.  31. 
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second  precinct  of  the  ancient  Rehoboth.  This  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  society  in  1759.  As  early  as  1711,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south-east  part  of  the  town,  called  the  **  neighborhood  of 
Palmer's  river,"  petitioned  for  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  pre- 
cincts. This  was  opposed  by  the  western  or  older  part  of  the  town. 
In  1717,  the  general  court  granted  permission  to  the  people  at 
Palmer's  River  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  their  part  of  the  town. 
This  house  was  commenced  the  same  year,  and  stood  on  a  small 
elevation  about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  Orleans  factory.  Jethnial 
Peck,  Capt.  Samuel  Peck,  and  Jonathan  Bliss,  rave  each  an  acre 
of  land  for  the  site  of  the  meeting-house.  In  1721  a  church  was 
organized  here,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  David  Turner. 
Mr.  Turner  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Rogerson,  who  was 
settled  in  1759 ;  he  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Otis 
Thompson,  who  was  ordained  in  1800.  The  second  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1773,  **upon  the  plajne  near  Timothy  Readways." 
There  are  at  present  in  Rehoboth  5  churches :  2  Baptist,  1  Congre- 
gational, 1  Reformed  Methodist,  and  1  Christian.  There  is  a  cot- 
ton factory,  with  1,440  spindles.  Population,  2,202.  Distance,  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  7  east  of  Providence,  and  40  south-west- 
erly of  Boston. 


South-west  view  of  Annawon's  Rockj  Rehoboth, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  celebrated  rock,  called 
Annawon^s  Rock,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rehoboth,  a  few  rods  south 
of  the  new  turnpike  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  former  and  ten  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  whole 
rock  extends  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  70  or  80  feet,  and  its  height  is  25 
or  30  feet.  It  is  on  the  northern  bordet*  of  a  great  swamp  of  nearly 
3000  acres,  called  Sqiiannakonk^  by  which  it  is  rendered  inaccessible 
except  on  the  northern  side.  This  place  is  rendered  memorable 
by  the  capture  of  Annawon,  the  last  and  bravest  of  King  Philip's 
chieftains,  on  28th  of  Aug.  1676.  Annawon,  after  the  death  of 
Philip,  Aug.  12th,  with  a  few  brave  warriors,  ranged  the  woods  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Rehoboth  and  Swanzey,  much  to  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants.  Capt.  Church,  so  celebrated  in  this  war,  was  sent  for, 
who  with  his  party  immediately  commenced  upon  the  pursuit. 
Having  captured  a  number  of  Annawon's  company,  one  of  them 
having  his  life  spared  oifered  to  conduct  him  to  his  chieftain's  retreat. 
The  following  interesting  account  is  talcen  from  the  account  given 
in  Drakes  Hist  of  Indian  Chief  Sy  published  in  Boston  in  1832. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  snn  was  setting,  the  pilot 
ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  ma4e  any  discovery.  He  said, 
"AboQt  that  hour  of  the  day  Amtanxm  usually  sent  out  his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast 
was  dear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may 
move  securely."  When  it  was  sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed, 
Capt  Church  asked  the  old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  light  for  him.  He 
bowed  very  low  and  said,  <<  I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to 
fight  against  Capt.  Annanon,  my  old  friend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  help- 
fnl  to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  ofier  to  hurt  you."  They  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heaid  a  noise,  which  they  concluded  to  be 
the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Anna- 
mri  retreat. 

•  4  ######## 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  Capt.  Church,  with  two  of  his  Indian 
soldiera,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see  distinctly  the  situation  of 
the  whole  compcmy,  by  the  light  of  their  fires.  They  were  divided  into  three  bodies, 
and  kxiged  a  short  distance  from  one  another.  ArmarcorCs  camp  was  formed  bv  felling 
a  tree  against  the  rock,  with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side.  With  him  lodged  his  son, 
and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  gims  were  discovered  standing,  and  leaning 
against  a  stick  resting  cm  two  crotches,  safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat. 
Over  their  fires  weie  pots  and  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  spits. 
O^.  Chunk  was  now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting 
down  the  rock  without  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their  pilot,  if  there 
were  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  **  No,"  and  said  that  himself 
and  all  others  belonging  to  the  company  were  ordered  to  come  that  way,  and  none 
eoold  come  any  other  without  danger  of  being  shot. 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  a  loss,  and  the  following  stratagem 
was  pat  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  young  woman  to  go 
forward  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs,  which,  when  Anna' 
fNR  shoukl  discover  them,  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing  them  to  be  those  he  had 
lately  sent  forth  upon  discx)vcry.  Capt.  Church  and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept 
down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two  and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself 
crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with  his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the 
yoong  man's  head  to  the  arms.  The  young  Attnafcon,  discovering  him,  whipped  his 
blanket  over  his  head,  and  shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  captain  Annawon  started  up 
on  his  breech,  and  cried  out  *^Homoh .'"  which  signified,  "  I  am  taken."  All  hope  of  es- 
cape was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  noefibrt,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in  perfect 
atence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he  supposed  the  Eng- 
lish were  far  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he  was  undeceived  his 
company  were  all  secured. 

One  circumstance  much  facilitated  this  daring  project.  It  has  been  before  mentioned 
that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar  on  their  approach.  This  continued  during 
their  deM^ent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding  green  dried  com  for  their 
aippcr,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding  to  turn  the  com  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and 
wh^  she  pounded  again  they  moved.  This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as 
they  lowered  themselves  down  from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that 
grew  from  the  seams  of  the  rock.  The  pounded  corn  served  afterwards  for  a  s\]pper 
to  the  captors. 

•  ••***#**• 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the  fate  of 
their  captain,  until  those  sent  by  Church  announced  to  them  that  they  were  all  pris- 
ooCTs  J  and,  to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  were  told  that  Capt.  Church  had  en- 
compassed them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  be  immediate 
^^i  bat  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good  quarter.    "Now 
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they  being  old  acquaintance,  and  many  of  them  relations,"  readily  consented ;  ddi 
▼enng  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  were  all  condacted  to  head  quarters. 

Things  being  thos  far  settled.  Captain  Church  asked  Atmawon  what  be  had  tcff  sop* 
per  J  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  down  to  sup  with  you."  Armawon  replied, "  TatAvt,'*' 
with  a  majestic  voice,  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women,  ordered  them  to  hasten 
and  provide  Capt.  Church  and  his  company  some  supper.  He  asked  Capt.  Church 
"  whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or  horse  beef."  He  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beeC 
It  was  soon  ready,  which,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  brought  in  his  pocket,  be  made  a 
^ood  m^.  And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  bag  of  salt,  which  Church  carried 
m  his  pocket,  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over,  Capt.  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them  that  if  they 
wooki  let  him  sleep  two  hours  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  he  not  hav- 
ing slept  any  for  thirty-six  hours  before ;  but  after  lying  a  half  hour,  and  no  dispo- 
mtion  to  sleep  came,  from  the  momentous  cares  upon  his  mind,  for, 

"  Tbe  ddad  alone  in  such  a  nighl  can  rest ;" 
he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  &st  asleep.  Afma- 
won  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Church,  and  they  lay  for  some  time  looking  one 
upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Annawon^  because  he  could  not  speak  Indian, 
and  thought  Amutwon  could  not  speak  English,  but  it  now  appeared  that  he  coold, 
from  a  conversation  they  held  together.  Church  had  laid  down  with  Amutmon  to  pre- 
vent his  escape,  of  which  however  he  did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had 
laid  a  considerable  time  Annanon  got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  siglit,  wfakh 
Church  considered  was  on  a  common  occasion.  But  being  gone  some  time.  <'  he  began 
to  suspect  some  ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself  and 
lay.  as  close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  Annamon^s  side,  that  if  a  shot  should  be 
made  at  him  it  must  endemger  the  life  of  young  Asmawon  also.  After  lying  a  wlnle 
m  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Annamm  coming  with  something 
in  his  hands.  When  he  had  got  to  Capt.  Church  he  knelt  down  before  him,  and  after 
presenting  him  what  he  had  brought,  spoke  in  English  as  follows: — "Great  captain, 
you  have  killed  PhUip,  and  conquered  his  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  com- 
pany are  the  last  that  war  against  the  English,  so  suppose  the  war  is  ended  by  yonr 
means,  and  therefore  these  things  belong  unto  you."  He  then  took  out  of  Ms  peck  a 
beautifully  wrought  belt,  which  belonged  to  Philw.  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth, 
and  of  such  length  as,  when  put  about  the  shoulaers  of  Capt.  Church,  reached  to  his 
ankles.  This  was  considered  at  that  time  of  great  value,  being  embroidered  all  over 
with  money,  that  is  wampampeag,  of  various  colors,  curiously  wrought  into  figures 
of  birds,  b^ts,  and  flowers.  A  second  belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was 
next  presented,  which  belonged  also  to  Philip.  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his 
head  with:  from  the  back  part  of  which  flowed  two  fla^,  which  decorated  his 
back.  A  tnird  was  a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  npon 
his  breast.  All  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which  Anrumon  said  was  got  in  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed  remain  at  this 
day,  the  property  of  a  family  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from  his  pack  two  horns  of 
glazed  powder  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.  These,  it  appears,  were  all  of  the  effects  of 
the  great  chief  He  told  Capt.  Church  that  those  were  Philip^s  royalties,  which  he 
was  wont  to  adorn  himself  with  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  him^tf  happy 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  Annawon  "  gave  an 
account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars  against  many  nations  of 
Indians,  when  he  served  Asuhmequin,  Philip's  father.  Morning  being  come,  they  took 
up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way  tney  met  Lieutenant  Honland,  accordmg  to 
ai^mntment,  at  his  no  small  surprise.  They  lod^  at  Taunton  that  night.  The 
next  day  Capt.  Church  took  old  Anrumon,  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his 
own  men,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plymouth,  under  Lieut. 
HowUmd.  Not  long  after  this,  to  the  greal  grief  of  Capt.  Church,  Annaw&u  was  be- 
headed at  Plymouth.  It  is  true  Church  did  not  guarantee  his  life  when  he  surrendered, 
but  he  had  bttle  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  save  him,  knowing  how  much  the  country 
was  indebted  to  kim  in  this  war. 


SEEKONK. 


In  1812,  the  west  part  of  Rehoboth  was  incorporated  into  a  dis- 
tinct township  by  its  ancient  name  of  Sedconk.     This  word  in 
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the  Indian  language  is  the  name  for  the  wild  or  black  goose^  and 
this  plac^  probably  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
great  numbers  of  wild  geese  used  frequently  to  alight  in  SeNskonk 
river  and  cove.*  This  town  is  properly  the  ancient  Rehoboth,  it 
being  the  place  where  the  first  settlement  was  made.  Some  account 
of  the  first  settlers,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  planters, 
will  be  found  in  the  account  given  in  this  work  of  the  town  of 
Rehoboth.  The  town,  or  first  settlement,  was  built  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  around  what  is  now  Seekonk  common,  (the  souUi 
extremity  of  the  plain,)  with  the  meeting-house  and  parsonage  in 
the  center;  the  semi-circle  opening  towards  Seekonk  or  Paw- 
tocket  river.  This  circle  was  afterwards  called  *'The  Ring  of 
the  Town." 

Seekonk  is  washed  on  the  west  by  Providence  river,  separating 
it  fit)m  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  There  are  three  cotton  facto- 
ries in  the  town,  running  nearly  6,000  spindles,  and  about  160 
looms.  There  are  2  houses  of  worship,  1  Congregaticmal  and  1 
Baptist  Population,  2,016.  Distance  from  Providence  4  miles, 
14  S.  W.  of  Taimton,  and  41  miles  southerly  from  Boston.  Tho 
Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  this  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  during  Philip's  war,  the  Indians,  dispers- 
ing themselves  in  small  parties,  committed  dreadful  ravages  both 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The  country  being  alarmed. 
Capt.  Pierce,  from  Scituate,  with  sixty-three  EngUshm^  and 
twenty  firiendly  Indians  from  Cape  Cod,  was  ordered  to  drive  the 
Indians  towards  Rhode  Island.  He  arrived  at  Seekonk  on  the 
25th  of  March.  While  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  the  next  day^ 
he  was  attacked  and  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force  ot 
savages;  after  a  desperate  resistance,  Capt.  Pierce,  with  nearly 
all  his  men,  were  killed,  after  having  slain,  it  is  supposed,  nearly 
double  the  number  of  their  enemies.  "  Two  days  after  Pierce's 
fight,  a  party  of  the  Indians,  crossing  the  river,  laid  the  town  in 
ashes,  burning  40  houses  and  30  bams.''  These  houses  were 
around  the  *' Ring  of  the  Town ;"  only  two  houses  were  left 
standing, — the  garrison-house,  which  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Phanuel  Bishop  now  stands,  and  another  house  on  the  south 
end  of  the  common,  which  was  preserved  by  black  sticks  having 
been  arranged  around  it,  so  as  to  give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  being  strongly  guarded.  The  houses  were  set  on  fire,  as  tradition 
informs  us,  early  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  sun  arose  the 
next  morning  it  beheld  only  a  line  of  smoking  ruins.  It  appears 
that  only  one  person  was  killed ;  he  was  an  Irishman,  a  religious, 
hut  a  singular  and  superstitious  man.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Indians,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  garrison-house,  but  remained 
in  his  own  house  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  believing  that  while 
he  C(mtinued  reading  it,  nothing  could  harm  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, shot  through  the  window. 

•  Bliss*  History  of  Rehoboth. 
19 
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There  is  a  chair  now  in  possession  of  Capt  Caleb  Abell  of  See- 
konk,  whteh  has  been  in  possession  of  that  family  since  the  bum- 
in^  by  the  Indians,  and  is  dignified  with  the  appellatioa  of ''  King 
PhiMp^s  ChairJ^  According  to  the  tradition  presenred  in  the 
fiimily,  Philip  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  the  house  of 
Ihreserved  Abell,  and  whenever  he  came,  this  chair,  being  the 
^'big  armed-chair  of  the  house,"  was  brouffht  forth  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  his  seat.  At  the  burning  of  the  place  in  1676,  die 
Indians  brought  it  out  of  the  house  for  their  chief  (who  is  said  to 
hare  been  King  Philip)  to  sit  in,  and  enjoy  the  conflagratioD. 
When  they  left  this  house  for  another,  an  Indian  threw  a  fire- 
brand into  the  chair,  which  consumed  the  bottom,  but  left  the 
huge  firame,  with  onfy  scorching  the  parts  to  which  the  bottom 
was  attached. 

Capt  l^omas  Willet,  who  came  over  to  this  country  in  1630, 
was  buried  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  at  the  head  of  Bullock's 
Cove.  He  was  a  very  young  man  when  he  arrived,  and  was  a 
merchant  by  profession.  He  first  resided  at  Pl3rmoutfi,  and  soon 
becan^  a  us^l  and  distinguished  man  in  tl^  colony.  WheD 
New  York  was  surrendered  by  the  Dutch,  Capt  Willet  was  sent 
for  by  his  majesty's  commissioners  to  assist  them  in  organising 
the  new  government.  After  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  New 
York,  he  returned  to  his  seat  at  Swansea,  where  he  died  in  1674. 
**  The  English  mayor  of  the  first  commercial  metropolis  m  Ame- 
rica, (says  Mr.  Daggett  in  his  History  of  Attleborough,)  lies  buried 
on  a  lonely  and  barren  heath,  in  the  humble  town  of  Seekonk, 
at  a  place  seldom  visited  by  the  footsteps  of  man,  with  nought 
but  the  rudest  monument  to  mark  the  spot"  The  following  is 
the  rudely  carved  inscripticm,  still  legible. 

1674. 
Here  lycth  the  body  of  the  worthy  Thomas  WiUet,  Esq.,  who  died  August  yAih, 
im  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  Anno    .    .    .    who  was  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York, 
and  twice  did  sustain  the  place. 

TTie  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
burying-ground  in  this  town. 

Here  rests  the  body  of  Mr.  Otorge  Allen,  a  native  of  Sherbum  in  Great  Britaia, 
who  died  Jan.  20th,  A.  D.  1774,  a^ed  78  years.  His  ingenuity  &  aTOhcatioa  to 
Btndy  were  such,  that  in  early  life  he  made  oncommon  advances  in  tne  prindjel 
branches  of  Literature,  &  at  the  age  of  17  was  employed  as  a  writing  master  inliis 
natire  town.  At  the  age  of  21  he  arrived  at  Boston,  where  he  opened  a  school  for  the 
instroction  of  youth,  in  which  occupation  (in  that  &  other  towns)  he  spent  the  Frm» 
of  his  life ;  his  latter  researches  were  better  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  Science, 
than  for  the  advancement  of  his  private  interest.  His  friendly  disposition  and  mod^ 
ration  were  conspicuous  to  all  who  knew  him. 

A  tribute  of  respect  to  Hosea  Humphrey,  E.sq.,  who  died  June  30lh,  1816,  aged  59. 
Hie  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  highly  esteemed  there  as  a  Philosopher,  Fhjrsi* 
dan  U  Statesman ;  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  Convention  for  adopting  the 
Federal  ConsHtutum,  dc  also  of  the  Legislature ;  and  ever  defended  the  rights  ofmaB 
with  a  liberal  independent  spirit.— Erected  by  the  affeof  onate  regard  of  his  aflict«l 
widow. 
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This  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Taun- 
ton river,  opposite  the  town  of  Fall  River.  Previous  to  its  incor- 
poration in  1790,  it  formed  a  part  of  Swansey,  and  was  called  the 
Shawamet  Purchase,  Taunton  rjver  to  this  place  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  This  place  is  13  miles  from 
Taunton,  13  from  Providence,  and  45  from  Boston.  Population, 
1,063.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  12  vessels  built ; 
tonnage,  6%.  This  town  has  about  1,200  tons  of  shipping,  and 
7  potteries,  where  stone  and  earthen  ware  are  manufactured. 
There  are  4  churches :  2  Baptist,  1  Friends,  and  1  Methodist 


SWANSEY. 


A  PABT  of  this  town  was  originally  comprehended  in  the  ancimt 
limits  of  Rehoboth.    It  forms  a  part  of  the  tract  called  by  the  In- 
dians Wannamoisetj  situated  in  this  town  and  Harrington,  R.  I. 
Swansey  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1667,  and  comprehended 
in  its  limits  at  that  period  the  present  town,  Somerset,  Barrings- 
ton,  and  the  greater  part  of  Warren,  R.  I.    The  town  derived  its 
name  from  l^^ansea  m  Wales,  and  was  so  spelled  in  the  earlier 
records.    In  1649,  Obadiah  Holmes  and  several  others  in  Reho^ 
both,  having  embraced  the  Baptist  sentiments,  withdrew  then^ 
selves  from  Mr.  Newman's  diurch,  and  set  up  a  separate  meeting 
of  their  own.    The  attempt  to  break  them  up,  and  the  persecuticm 
they  receiTed,  increased  the  number  of  Baptists.    In  1663,  diev 
were  much  strengthen^  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  John  Myles,  with 
part  of  his  church,  which  he  had  formed  at  Wales,  whence  he  had 
been  ejected  for  non-conformity.    In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival 
Mr.  Myles  formed  a  Baptist  church  in  Rehoboth,  the  fourth 
formed  in  America.    It  was  organized  in  the  house  of  John  Bnt- 
tcrworth,  and  commenced  with  seven  members,  viz.  John  Miles 
(or  Myles),  pastor,  James  Brown,  Nicholas  Tanner,  Joseph  Car- 
PMiter,  John  Butterworth,  Eldad  Kingsley,  and  Benjamin  Alby. 
These  and  subsequent  proceedings,  were  deemed  such  an  evil  by 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  colony  generally, 
that  the  court  of  Plymouth  was  called  on  to  interfere.    Each  mem- 
ber of  this  new  church  was  fined  £5, -prohibited  from  worship 
for  Ae  space  of  one  month ;  and  they  were  advised  to  remove 
from  Rehoboth  to  some  place  where  they  might  not  prejudice  any 
existing  church.     They  accordingly  removed  to  Wannamoiset, 
and  erected  a  house  near  Kelley's  bridge,  on  a  neck  of  land  now  in 
the  limits  of  Barrington.    They  afterwards  erected  anotfier  about 
half  a  mile  from  "  Myles's  bridge,"  on  the  east  side  of  Pahner's 
river,  a  short  distance  from  where  the  present  house  of  worship 

wnr  stands. 
The  central  village  of  Swansey  ccmtains  about  a  dozen  dwelling* 
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houses,  and  a  Union  church  for  various  denominations.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  engaged  in  navigation  and  ship- 
building;' there  is  also  a  cotton  factory,  2  paper-mills,  and  a  wool- 
len factory.  There  are  3  Baptist  churches.  Population,  1,627. 
Distance,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  20  from  New  Bedford,  14 
from  Providence,  10  N.  E.  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  46  southerly  of 
Boston. 

This  town  will  be  memorable  on  accoimt  of  its  being  the  place 
where  the  first  English  blood  was  shed  in  ^*  King  Philip's  War." 
Philip  having  laid  his  plans  for  the  extermination  of  the  English, 
his  warriors  were  so  impatient  that  he  was  obliged  to  promise 
them  that  on  the  next  Lord's  day,  when  the  Englidi  were  gone  to 
meeting,  they  should  rifle  their  houses  and  kill  their  cattle.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  Sunday,  June  20th,  1675,  he  permitted  his  men  to 
march  out  into  the  neighborhood  of  Swansey,  and  to  annoy  the 
English  by  killing  their  cattle,  thus  hoping  to  provoke  them  to 
commence  the  attack ;  for  it  is  said  a  superstitious  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  them,  that  the  side  which  did  the  first  execution . 
would  finally  be  conquered*  The  Indians  were  so  insolen,t  in 
their  deportment  and  language,  that  an  Englishman  was  so  pro-* 
yoked  tnat  he  fired  upon  one  of  them  and  wounded  him.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  his  "Indian  Wars,"  was  the  first 
gun  fired.  According  to  tradition,  this  Indian  who  was  wounded, 
after  kilting  a  number  of  cattle  in  the  field,  went  into  the  man's 
house  and  demanded  liquor ;  being  refused,  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  threatened  revenge;  this 
caused  the  Englishman  to  fire  upon  him.  The  Indians  upon  this 
commenced  open  war. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hubbard's  account  of  the  first  shedding 
of  Enghsh  blood : — "  On  the  24th  of  June,  1675,  was  the  alarm 
of  war  first  sounded  in  Plymouth  colony,  when  eight  or  nine  of 
the  English  were  slain  in  and  about  Swansey ;  they  (the  Indians) 
first  making  a  shot  at  a  company  of  English  as  they  returned 
from  the  assembly,  where  they  were  met  in  a  way  of  hiuniUation 
on  that  day,  whereby  they  killed  one  and  wounded  others ;  and 
then  likewise  at  the  same  time  they  slew  two  men  on  the  high- 
way, sent  to  call  a  surgeon;  and  the  same  day  barbarously  mur- 
dered six  men  in  and  about  a  dweUing-house  in  another  part  of 
the  town ;  all  of  which  outrages  were  committed  so  suddenly,  that 
the  English  had  no  time  to  make  resistance." 

At  this  period  the  house  of  Rev.  John  Miles  was  garrisoned.  It 
stood  a  short  distance  west  of  Miles'  bridge,  probably  near  the 
site  of  the  tavern  of  Mason  Barney,  Esq.  Intelligence  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Swansey  people  having  reached  Boston,  a  foot  company, 
under  Capt.  Henchman,  and  a  troop,  under  Capt.  Prentice,  imme- 
diately marched  for  Mount  Hope,  and  being  joined  by  another 
company  of  110  volunteers  under  Capt  Mosely,  they  all  arrived 
at  Swansey  on  the  28th  of  June,  where  they  found  the  Plymouth 
forces  under  Capt.  Cudworth.  Mr.  Miles'  was  made  head-quar- 
ters.    About  a  dozen  of  the  troop  went  immediately  over  the 
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bridge,  where  they  were  fired  upon  out  of  the  bushes,  one  killed 
and  one  wounded.  This  action  drew  the  body  of  the  English 
finrces  after  the  enemy,  whom  they  pursued  a  mile  or  two,  until 
they  took  to  a  swamp,  after  having  killed  about  half  a  dozen  ci 
their  number.  The  next  morning  the  troops  commenced  their 
pursuit  of  the  Indicms.  Passing  over  Miles'  bridge,  and  proceed- 
mg  down  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  till  they  came  to  the  narrow 
of  the  neck,  at  a  place  called  Keekamuit  or  Kickemuit,  they 
found  the  heads  of  eight  Englishmen  that  the  Indians  had  mur- 
dered, set  upon  poles  by  the  side  of  the  way.  These  they  took 
down  and  buried.  On  arriving  at  Mount  Hope  they  found  that 
Philip  and  his  Indians  had  left  the  place. 
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It  is  beUeved  that  the  first  Englishmen  who  first  traversed  the 
soil  of  this  ancient  town,  (called  by  the  Indians  Cohannei,)  were 
Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  on  their  visit  to  Massa- 
soit,  in  July,  1621.  They  found  it  depopulated  and  desolate ;  the 
ravages  of  the  great  plague  were  every  where  discernible.  At 
Tei£uet  and  Namasket  there  were  Indian  villages.  The  territory 
of  Taunton  proper  (which  formerly  included  within  its  limits  the 
towns  of  Berkley  and  Raynham,)  was  claimed  by  the  sachem  of 
Tetiquet  In  this  territory  there  were  no  Indian  settlements  except 
in  a  small  part  of  Raynham.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
country  bordering  on  the  river  had  been  thickly  populated,  and 
the  land  cleared  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  distance.  When 
first  visited  many  of  the  remains  of  the  natives  were  discovered 
unburied.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  purchasers  of  Taunton,  stands 
the  name  of  Henry  Uxley :  who  he  was,  does  not  appear.  His 
house  and  lot  were  sold  to  Richard  Williams,  who  may  in  some 
measure  be  OHisidered  as  the  father  of  Taunton,  as  he  was  in  the 
place  before  the  purchase  of  Miss  Pool.  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
Welshman,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  a  relation  of 
Roger  Williams.  A  tradition  has  always  existed  amongst  his 
defendants  that  he  was  related  by  blood  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
original  name  of  whose  family  was  Williams,  (which  name  was 
chuiged  for  an  estate,)  and  one  of  CromweU's  ancestors  bore  the 
name  of  Richard  Williams.* 

Tlie  inland  situation  of  Taunton  prevented  for  some  time  much  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  settlers.  The  first  settlers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  from  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire^  and  many  of  them 
firom  Taunton,  in  England.  The  first  purchase  was  made  in  1637, 
and  confirmed  afterwards ;  this  was  called  the  Tetiquet  purchase, 
this  being  the  Indian  name  for  the  great  river  of  Taunton.  About 
the  period  of  its  settlement.  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool,  a  lady  of  family 
and  fortune,  fircmi  Taunton,  in  Scmiersetshire,  Eng.,  conceived  the 

•  Bftylies'  Hist.  Memoir  of  Plymoath  Colony,  VY>1.'  i.  p.  288. 
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bold  design  of  occupying  the  territory  of  Cohannet  It  appears  that 
an  ardent  desire  of  planting  another  church  in  the  American 
wilderness,  induced  this  pious  puritan  lady  to  encounter  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  forming  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of 
the  Indians.  She  died  in  1654,  and  her  kinsman  placed  over  her 
grave  a  stone  with  an  inscription  which  commemorates  her 
virtues. 
The  first  and  ancient  purchasers  stand  in  the  following  order 

Henry  Vxley^  John  Dean,  William  Hailstone,  Francis  Street, 

Eichard  Williams,  John  Strong,  William  Parker,  Hugh  Rossiter, 

Joseph  Wilson,  Henry  Andrews,  John  Parker,  John  Gilbert, 

Benjamin  Wilson,  Thomas  Cooke,  John  Richmond,  Thomas  Gilbert, 

William  Coy,  John  Smith,  William  Holloway,  Robert  Hobell, 

George  Hall,  Mr.  Thomas  Farwell,  The  Wid.  Randall,  Richard  Burt, 

David  Corwithy,  Edward  Case,  Francis  Doty,  John  Crossmaiiy 

Mr.  William  Fool,  John  Kingslev,  William  Dunn.  John  Luther, 

George  Macy,  Richard  PauU,  #  William  Scadding,  John  Drake, 

William  Hanrey,  Richard  Smith,  John  Bryant,  Mr.  John  Brown. 

Hezekiah  Hoar,  Mr.  John  Gilbert,         Anthony  Slocum, 

WaHer  Dean,  William  Phillips,         John  Gengille, 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Plain  Dealing  or  Newes  from  New 
England)"  written  by  Thomas  Lechford  of  Clements  Inn,  Jan. 
17,  1641,  and  published  in  London,  1642,  the  writer,  speaking  of 
Tamiton,  says — 

Cohannet,  alias  Taunton,  is  in  Plymouth  patent.  There  is  a  church  gathered  of 
late,  and  some  ten  or  twenty  of  the  cfkurch,  the  rest  excluded ;  Master  Hooke,  pastor ; 
Master  Street,  teacher.  Master  Hookc  received  ordination  from  the  hands  of  one 
Master  Bishop^  a  school-master,  and  one  Parker,  a  husbandman,  and  then  Master 
Hooke  joyned  m  ordaining  Master  Street.  One  Master  Doughty,  a  minister,  opposed 
the  gathering  of  the  church  there,  alleging  that  according,  to  the  covenant  of  Abraham, 
mil  men's  children  that  were  of  baptized  parents,  and  so  Abraham's  children,  oaght  to 
be  baptized ;  and  spoke  so  in  publi<^ue,  or  to  that  effect,  which  was  held  a  disturbance 
and  the  ministers  spake  to  the  magistrate  to  order  him ;  the  magistrate  commanded 
the  constable,  who  dragged  Master  Doughty  out  of  the  assembly.  He  was  foroed  to 
go  away  fipom  thence  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Rev.  William  Hooke,  who  must  be  considered  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Taunton  church,  was  bom  about  the  year  1600.  He  married 
the  sister  of  Eldward  Whalley,  a  major  general  in  the  Parliament's 
army,  one  of  the  refficides^  so  called,  from  being  one  of  the  judges 
who  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death.  Mr.  Hooke  left  Tauntcm 
about  1640,  and  removed  to  New  Haven,  Con.,  from  whence  in 
1666  he  returned  to  England.  He  was  received  in  the  family  of 
the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  domestic  chaplain.  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  silenced  for  non-conformity, 
and  died  in  Lcmdon,  in  1677. 

Taunton  is  a  shire  town;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation  on  Taunton  river.  This  place  has  great  water 
power  by  the  junction  of  Canoe  and  Runiord  rivers  with  the 
Taunton,  and  is  well  improved  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
There  are  about  30  sail  of  coasters  of  considerable  burthen  which 
ply  between  this  place  and  the  neighboring  ports.  A  branch  of 
the  Boston  and  Providence*  railrcMid  is  extended  to  this  place. 
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There  are  8  churches :  4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Catholic.  The  center  of  the  main  village  is  orna- 
mented with  an  enclosed  green  with  shade-trees,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  situated  the  coiut-house  and  other  handsome  buildings. 
There  are  3  banks,  the  "Taunton  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $250,- 
000,  the  "  Bristol  County  Bank,"  capital  $100,000,  and  the 
"  Cohannet  Bank,"  capital  $100,000.  There  are  two  insurance 
companies.  This  place  is  32  miles  from  Boston,  20  from  Provi- 
dence, and  32  from  Newport,  R.  I.  Population  of  the  town,  7,647. 
In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  state,  published  in  1837,  it  is  stated 
there  were  8  cotton  mills ;  3,043,887  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured;  males  employed,  124;  females,  468.  One  print 
works,  which  printed  5,869,860  yards  of  cloth ;  males  employed, 
250;  females,  40;  capital  invested,  $200,000.  Seven  milUons  and 
one  hundred  thousand  of  bricks  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
^^,000;  ninety-five  hands  employed.  Forty  thousand  straw 
bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $62,000.  Three  nail  feo- 
tories,  which  manufactured  256  tons,  valued  at  $60,500.  One  air 
and  cupola  furnace,  which  made  2,000  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued 
at  $200,000 ;  one  forge,  which  manufactured  400  tons  of  bar  iron, 
valued  at  $35,000.  Besides  tfiese,  there  are  various  other  articles 
manufactured,  such  as  boots,  shoes,  hats,  &c. 


illii'iliil 


Monument  of  Miss  Poolf  Taunton  Cemetery, 

A  cemetery  has  been  recently  laid  out  in  the  inunediate  vici- 
nity of  the  main  village  of  Taunton,  (called  Mount  Pleasant  Ceme- 
tery,) upon  the  plan  of  that  at  Mount  Auburn,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  ground  is  well  calculated  for  this  object,  being  agree- 
ably diversified  with  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  soil  is 
superior  to  that  of  Mount  Auburn.  The  engraving  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  monument  of  Miss  Pool,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cemetery.    The  following  is  the  inscription  on  this  monument. 

The  Females  of  Taunton  have  erected  this  njionument  in  honor  of  Eliiabetb  Pook» 
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foundress  of  the  town  of  Taunton,  in  1637.    Bom  before  the  settkmeat  of  Amflriai^ 
in  England,  1589,  died  at  Taonton,  May  21, 1654. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  pamphlet  contauiing 
Mr.  Conant's  sermon  at  the  execution  of  Bristol,  an  African  boy, 
for  the  murder  of  Miss  McKinstry.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
some  accounts  say  that  this  boy  had  been  informed,  that  if  he 
would  kill  some  one,  and  run  away,  he  would  obtain  his  Uberty. 

The  bloody  mnrder  of  IVIiss  Elizabeth  McKinstry,  on  June  the  4th,  1763,wlikli 
gare  occasion  for  the  preaching  of  the  foregoing  discourse,  may  Truly  be  jdaced 
among  the  astonishing  Events  of  Providence  and  the  alanning  Frailties  of  human 
nature.  One  cannot  call  to  mind  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  tragic  scene 
without  the  deepest  Emotions  of  Horror,  Pity  and  Indignation. 

The  Negro  Boy  who  perpetrated  this  lamentable  crime  was  bom  in  Africa,  and  at 
the  age  of  about  eight  years  was  brought  to  New  England,  where  he  lived  about  five 
years  in  the  same  family  with  Miss  McKinstry,  at  Windsor.  His  master  then  dying, 
he  was  purchased  by  her  brother,  Dr.  McKinstry,  of  Taunton,  where  he  had  lived 
three  years  when  the  murder  was  committed,  the  deceased  having  been  also  aboat 
two  years  in  the  same  family ;  so  that  from  his  childhood  ^excepting  one  year)  he  had 
livea  in  the  same  Family  with  her,  and  during  this  time  be  was  treated  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  Instruction  that  could  be  desired.  He  always  appeared  happy  in  his  . 
situation,  and  showed  an  uncommon  Readiness  to  do  his  business  and  Faithnilness  to 
perform  what  he  undertook,  without  the  least  appearance  of  SuUenness  or  Malice, 
After  he  had  the  fact  he  rode  to  Newport,  never  showing  the  least  concern  till  he  was 
apprehended ;  he  then  made  some  artful  excuses,  till  he  had  been  committed  about 
twelve  hours,  when  he  confessed  the  wl»>le  fact ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  « that 
early  in  the  morning.  Miss  McKinstry,  a  little  Girl,  and  himself,  being  the  only  per- 
sons of  the  Family  that  were  up,  and  the  little  girl  being  gone  up  stairs,  as  Miss 
McKinstry  was  stooping  over  the  fire,  he  catched  up  a  Flat  Iron  that  stood  on  the 
hearth,  struck  her  on  the  head,  and  knocked  her  into  the  fire,  which  burnt  her  face ; 
he  then  gave  her  another  Blow,  and  Immediately  dragged  her  down  the  cellar  stairs, 
where,  seeing  an  old  axj  he  struck  her  with  it  on  the  head,  and  made  ofi"  as  fast  as  h« 
could.^' 

After  his  commitment  he  appeared  very  penitent,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the 
crime,  particularly  for  the  grief  he  had  brought  on  his  master^s  Family,  in  speaking 
of  which  he  always  seemed  the  most  affected.  He  declared  constantly,  during  the 
whole  of  his  imprisonment,  to  his  last  moments,  that  he  never  had  any  anger  against 
the  deceased,  nor  any  of  the  Family,  and  that  he  had  never  received  any  Treatment 
that  deserved  it ;  and  though  he  always  appeared  free  to  answer  any  Questions  that 
were  asked  him,  yet  he  never  gave  any  reason  for  committing  the  ciime,  but  that  he 
was.  prompted  to  it  by  a  Negro  Boy  of  his  acquaintance,  who  Threatened  to  kill  him 
if  he  did  not  do  it.    This  he  persisted  in  to  his  dying  moment. 

At  his  trial  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  showed  no  emotion  at  the  pronouncing  sentence 
of  Death,  nor  at  the  public  worship,  where  in  his  hearing  several  sermons  l^des  this 
were  preached  on  the  occasion,  nor  even  at  the  execution.  This  would  naturally  be 
construed  to  Stupidity  or  SuUenness,  had  not  his  discourse  plainly  shown  that  he  had 
a  true  sense  of  his  Crime  and  right  notions  of  a  future  state. 

At  the  Gallows  he  made  a  long  speech  to  the  Spectators,  particularly  to  those  c^his 
own  color,  which  for  Substance  was  pertinent  and  important.  He  expressed  great 
concern  for  his  master's  Faipily,  was  very  particular  in  thanking  every  Body  that  had 
taken  notice  of  him  while  in  Prison ;  he  acknowledged  his  condemnation  just ;  he  ex- 
pres.5ed  his  sense  of  his  guilt  and  the  hopes  he  had  of  forgiveness  and  ftiture  happiness 
through  the  Mercy  of  God  in  Christ;  and  then,  after  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  dis- 
tinctly, he  was  turned  off.  The  deceased,  who  was  the  unhappy  object  of  this  unac- 
cormtable  Malice,  was  a  Daughter  of  the  Rev.  ]\lr.  John  McKmstry,  late  of  Windsor, 
a  young  Lady  of  cheerful  disposition,  an  even,  generous  temper,  and  every  way  of  a 
worthy  character.  After  tarrjring  with  her  Brother,  she  was  preparing  to  return  to 
her  Mother  at  Windsor,  when,  in  a  moment  that  she  thought  not  of,  she  was  hurried 
in  this  cruel  manner  to  her  long  home. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  burying-grouncL 
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Here  lest  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pool,  a  native  of  old  England  of  good  Fam- 
ily,  Friends  Ac  prospects,  all  of  which  she  left  in  the  prime  of  her  life  to  enjoy  the 
Bdigion  of  her  Conscience  in  this  distant  wilderness.  A  great  proprietor  of  the  town> 
ship  of  Taunton,  a  chief  promoter  of  its  settlement  and  its  incorporation,  A.  D.  1639, 
about  which  time  she  settled  near  this  spot,  and  having  emplc^ea  the  opportnnytys  ot 
her  virgin  state  in  Piety,  Liberality  of  manners,  died  May  21st,  A.  D.  1654,  ag^  65, 
to  whose  memory  this  monument  is  gmtefully  erected  by  her  next  of  kin  lohn  Borland, 
Esq.  A.  D.  1771. 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  White,  £s<}.  Colonel  of  a  foot  Regiment  of  Militia, 
Barrister  at  Law  and  member  of  the  Hon.  his  Majesty's  Council,  who  often  having 
been  delegated  to  the  offices  of  Oovemment,  faithfully  served  his  G<)d,  his  king  and  his 
conntry,  and  exhibiting  through  an  unspotted  course  of  life,  the  virtues  of  the  Patriot, 
Friend  and  Christian,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  March  XX,  MDCCLXIX,  in  the  LIX  year 
of  his  age. 

This  humble  stone,  small  tribute  of  their  praise 
Lamented  shade !  thy  weeping  ofiinpring  raise  T 
O  while  their  footsteps  haunt  y^  haUow'd  shrm^ 
May  each  fair  Branch  shoot  fertile  as  ye  vine ; 
Not  with  thy  Dust  be  here  thy  virtue's  tomb 
But  brightening  stiU  each  Grace  transplanted  bloom, 
Sire,  Sons  and  Daughters  shall  a  like  renown  \ 
Applauding  angels !  a  celestial  crown ! 

Parentibus  optimus  bene  merentibus.* 
Zephaniah  Leonard,  Esq.  who  died  April  the  23d,  A.  D.  1766,  in  theeSd  year  of  hii 
age,  k,  Hannah,  his  wife,  who  died  the  same  day,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age. 
To  dust  and  silence  so  much  worth  consigned, 
Sheds  a  sad  gloom  o'er  vanities  behind. 
Such  our  pursuits  ?  proud  mortals  vainly  soar. 
See  here,  the  wise^  the  virtuous  are  no  more. 
How  mean  Ambition !  how  completely  hate ; 
How  dim  the  tinsel  glories  of  the  Great ! 
•  •  •  *  * 

6c  Death  Ac  hovering  darkness  hide  us  all. 


Inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon"*-  Seth  Padelford,  Esq.,  who  deceased  Januaiy 
7th.  1810,  aged  58  years  and  1  month.  For  he  was  wise  to  know,  and  warm  to  praise, 
and  strenuous  to  transcribe  in  human  life  Tub  Mind  AxMii^HTT. 


Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  poet  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  this 
town,  December  9th,  1773.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
his  eighth  year  his  father  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1792,  with  a  high  reputation  for  genius.  He  was 
soon  after  placed  in  the  counting-room  of  a  merchant,  but  left 
it  for  literary  occupations,  and  published  several  poems  and  ora- 
tions, which  at  the  time  were  highly  popular.  In  1802,  he 
beg^n  the  practice  of  law,  but  failed  of  success  for  want  of  appli- 
cation ;  and  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  poverty.  He 
died  Nov.  13th,  1811,  aged  38.  His  national  song,  Adams  and 
Liberty,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  j  of  which  the  follow- 
iiig  is  the  first  stanza. 

Ye  sons  of  Columbia,  who  bmvely  have  fought 
For  those  rights,  which  unstained  from  your  sires  had  descended, 

May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valor  has  bought. 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  fiithers  defended. 


♦  A  worthy  son  of  worthy  parents. 
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Hid  the  reign  of  mild  peace 

May  your  nation  increase. 
With  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  wisdom  of  Oreece ; 
And  ne*er  shcdl  tiie  sons  of  Colombia  be  slares, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  roUs  its  wares. 


WESTPORT. 


This  town,  previous  to  its  incorporation  in  1787,  was  a  part  of 
Dartmouth.  There  are  two  small  villages  in  the  town,  one  at  the 
head  of  East  river,  the  other  at  Westport  Point.  The  people  are 
much  divided  in  religious  sentiments.  There  are  5  meeting-houses: 
2  for  Friends,  2  for  Baptists,  and  1  for  Methodists.  There  is  also 
a  small  society  of  Congregationalists.  The  village  at  the  head  of 
East  or  Nochacuck  river  is  about  8  miles  from  New  Bedford,  8 
from  Fall  River,  and  21  from  Newport.  Formerly  considerable 
quantities  of  timber  were  obtained  in  this  town,  llie  whale  fish- 
ery is  now  an  important  branch  of  business ;  eight  whaling  ves- 
sels now  go  out  from  Westport  Point  There  is  a  cotton  mill  in 
this  town,  having  3,072  spindles,  which  in  1837  consumed  300,000 
lbs.  of  cotton ;  270,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yam  were  manufactured,  the 
value  of  which  was  $67,600. 


DUKES    COUNTY. 


Tffls  county  is  formed  of  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Chappequiddick,  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Noman's  Land.  The  last- 
mentioned  island  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Massachusetts. 
These  islands  lie  off  south  of  Barnstable  county  and  Buzzard's 
Bay,  and  contain  about  120  square  miles.  The  principal  island, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  is  19  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  is  10  miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  2  miles : 
its  mean  breadth  may  be  about  6  miles.  Its  usual  Indian  name 
was  Capawock,  though  sometimes  called  Nope.  (It  is  believed 
that  Nope  was  more  properly  the  name  of  Gay  Head.)  The 
greatest  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  level  land ;  though  in  the 
western  part  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  which  begins  a  mile  west  ai 
Lambert's  Cove,  wl\ere  they  are  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
running  in  a  chain  parallel  with  the  sound,  rise  to  the  height  of 
260  feet,  expand  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles,  and  terminate  at 
Gay  Head.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,  in  1602.  He  landed  at  Neman's  Land,  which  he  called 
Martha's  Vineyard,  passed  round  Gay  Head,  which  he  named 
Dover  Cliff,  anchored  in  Vineyard  sound,  and  landed  on  Catta- 
hUnk,  which  he  named  Elizabeth  Island,  m  honor  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. Here  he  concluded  to  begin  a  plantation,  and  accordingly 
chose  a  site  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Here,  on  the  north  side, 
is  a  small  pond  of  fresh  water,  two  miles  in  circumference;  in  the 
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middle  of  its  breadth,  near  the  west  end,  is  a  small  rocky  islet 
This  they  fortified,  and  upon  it  erected  a  storehouse."*^  While  the 
m^  were  occupied  in  this  work,  Gosnold  crossed  the  bay  in  his 
vessel,  went  on  shore,  trafficked  amicably  with  the  natives,  and, 
having  discovered  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  returned  to  the  isk^d. 
One  of  these  rivers  was  that  on  the  banks  of  which  New  Bedford 
i^  now  built  This  storehouse  was  the  first  house  built  by  the 
Einglish  on  the  New  England  shores.  When  Gosnold  was  prepar- 
mg  to  leave,  discontent  arose  among  those  who  were  to  have 
lemained,  so  that  the  design  of  a  settlement  was  relinquished,  and 
the  whole  company  returned  to  England.  The  next  year,  in  June. 
Martin  Pring  entered  the  harbor  of  Edgartown,  which  ne  called 
Whitson's  Bay,  and  anchored  under  the  shelter  of  Chappequiddick 
neck,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Aldworth.  Here  he 
lemained  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he  sailed  for  England. 
In  1619,  Capt  Thomas  Dermer  landed  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
vas  attack^  by  the  natives.  He  and  his  companions  gallantly 
defended  themselves  with  their  swords,  and  escaped.  Several 
Indians  were  killed  in  the  fray. 

Martha's  Yineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  were 
not  included  in  any  of  the  New  England  governments.  William, 
Earl  of  Sterling,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  Big- 
land,  laid  claim  to  all  the  islands  between  Cape  Cod  and  HudscHi's 
river.  James  Forcett,  agent  for  the  earl,  in  Oct.  1641,  granted  to 
Thomas  Mayhew,  of  Watertown,  and  Thomas  Mayhew  his  son, 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and.  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  with 
die  same  powers  of  government  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
poss^sed  by  charter.  The  elder  Thomas  Mayhew  had  heea  a 
merchant  at  Southampton,  in  England,  and  when  he  first  came  to 
America  he  followed  die  same  employment  The  next  year  after 
he  obtained  the  grant  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  he  sent  his  son  and 
several  other  persons  to  begin  a  plantation,  who  established  them- 
selves at  Edgartown.  The  father  himself  soon  followed,  and 
became  the  governor  of  the  colony.  In  1644,  by  an  act  of  the 
eommissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  probably 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  Martha's  Vineyard  was  annexed 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In  1664,  the  Duke  of  York 
received  from  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  a  grant  of  New  York,  includ- 
ing Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  which  had  been  previously  purchased  of  Henry,  grand- 
son and  heir  of  William  Earl  of  Sterling,  who  previously  resigned 
and  assigned  them  to  the  duke.  In  consequence,  these  islands 
became  a  part  of  New  York,  but  were  left  mostly  to  manage  their 
own  i^akirs.  It  was  while  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Elizabeth  Islands 
^ere  ccmnected  with  New  York  that,  with  Nantucket,  they 
"were  made  a  county  by  the  name  of  Dukes  County.    By  the  char- 

*  The  cellar  of  Oosnold's  storehouse  is  vet  to  be  seen,  the  stones  of  which  were  taken 
fifwn  the  neighboring  beach :  the  rocks  of  the  islet  being  less  movable  and  lying  in 
)c<lges.  This  place  is  what  Josselyn  and  other  old  aathors  call  "  old  Plymouth  plants- 
tiii,  began  m  1602." 
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ter  of  William  and  Mary,  which  arrived  in  1692,  these  islands 
were  taken  from  New  York  and  annexed  to  Massachusetts.  In 
1695,  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Noman's  Land, 
were  separated  by  the  legislature  from  Nantucket,  and  made  a  dis- 
tinct coimty.  These  islands  suffered  much  in  the  revoluti(Miary 
war.  The  vessels  of  the  inhabitants  were  all  taken  and  destroyed, 
the  young  men  were  captured,  and  many  of  them  died  on  board 
prison  ships.  They  lost  most  of  their  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
were  taken  off  by  the  enemy.  In  the  last  war  with  England,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  from  their  exposed  situation,  were 
obliged  to  remain  neutral.  In  this  county  there  are  3  towns,  via. 
Chilmark,  Edgartown,  and  Tisbury. 


CHILMARK. 


This  township  comprehends  the  west  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Noman's  Land.  The  territory  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  is  10  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  in 
breadth.  The  Indian  name  of  this  part  of  the  island  was  Nash- 
ou-oh-ka-muck,  and  it  was  the  last  settled  by  the  English.  There 
was,  however,  a  village  here  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Whilst  it  was  under  the  government  of  New  York,  it  was 
called  the  manor  of  Tisbury,  but  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Chilmark  as  long  ago  as  1698.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
in  17Q5,  and  in  1707  it  first  sent  a  representative  to  the  general 
court  It  was  incorporated  by  the  name  which  it  now  bears  in 
1714. 

The  first  minister  in  Chilmark  was  Rev.  Ralph  Thacher ;  the 
time  of  his  ordination  is  unknown.  He  was  dismissed  at  his 
request  in  1714.  In  1715  William  Holmes  was  ordained.  He  was 
a  man  of  worth,  and  died  in  the  ministry.  In  1746,  Andrew 
Boardman  was  ordained ;  and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1777.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Smith,  ordained  in  1788,  dismissed  in 
1827.  Here  are  2  meeting-houses,  1  Congregational,  1  Methodist 
Distance  12  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  Edgartown,  and  92  southerly 
frcmi  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  more  varied  than  that  of  the 
other  towns  in  the  county.  The  northern  and  western  part  is 
uneven,  having  many  hills,  which  afford  an  extensive  prospect  erf 
the  ocean,  the  sound,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  the  shore  of  Fal- 
mouth, and  the  country  beyond  the  islands.  The  scene  is  enlivened 
by  vessels  which  are  continually  passing.  There  are  several 
pleasant  and  fertile  valleys  between  the  hills,  about  2  miles  from 
the  sound,  some  oif  which  afford  iron  ore.  Considerable  quantities 
of  this  ore  have  been  exported  to  the  forges  on  the  main.  Deli- 
vered at  the  sound  it  is  worth  about  2  dollars  per  ton.  The  stones 
and  rocks  which  lie  on  these  hills  are  granite ;  many  of  them  arc 
large,  and  some  of  singular  shapes,    ^veral  at  a  distance  might 
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be  mistaken  for  houses.  One  has  a  roof  hke  a  barn,  anoth^  is 
almost  a  perfect  cone,  and  is  called  the  Sugar  Loaf;  and  others 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  bowl.  The  soil  is  clay,  inter- 
mixed  with  sand,  the  clay  predominating.  There  are  several 
plains  which  are  sandy.  Both  the  clayey  and  sandy  places  are 
stony.  The  land,  properly  manured,  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
com,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  There  is  more  grass  land  in  this 
town  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  There  are  but  a  few  brooks, 
and  those  small.  Swamps  are  more  numerous,  lying  mostly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township,  but  are  not  very  extensive.  Several 
of  them  have  been  cleared  and  converted  into  meadows.  The  best 
land  in  the  island  is  at  Gay  Head,  which  is  reserved  to  the  Indians. 
There  are  a  number  of  ponds  in  the  town,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Chihnark  Great  Pond,  which  consists  of  two  parts  connected  by 
an  artificial  creek,  the  length  of  which  is  2  miles,  east  and  west 
There  b  a  small  pond  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  township, 
covering  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  situated  on  land  70  feet 
above  high  water.    It  is  so  deep  that  its  bottom  has  never  yet 
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been  found.  Most  of  the  shore  bordering  this  township  is  formed 
of  cliffs  of  clay,  of  blue  and  red  colors,  disposed  in  layers.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  town  and  island,  is  a  peninsula  of  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  containing 
2,400  acres,  the  north-west  point  of  which  is  Gfity  Head,  about  100 
feet  in  height.  This  cliff  is  composed  of  clay  and  other  substances, 
red,  yellow,  blue,  indigo,  black,  and  white;  and  to  those  who  are 
on  board  a  vessel  sailing  near  the  shore,  especially  after  a  rain, 
and  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  it  is  a  brilliant  and  beautifUl  object ; 
hence  it  derived  the  name  of  Gay  Head.  A  lighthouse  which 
stands  on  it  elevates  a  light  50  feet  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

At  Gay  Head  is  the  DeviUs  Den,  which,  notwithstanding  the  terror  of  its  name,  has 
notfaiag  formidable  in  its  appearance.    It  is  a  depression  in  the  hill  in  the  form  of  a 
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bowl,  ejBcegi  that  it  is  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  through  ^i^ch  it  is  not  difficult  to 
descend  to  the  strand.  It  is  about  400  yards  around ,  and  100  feet  deep.  If  it  was  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  it  might  be  called  a  crater.  In  this  cavity,  according  to  an  Indian 
traditioiianr  fable,  many  years  before  the  English  came  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  giinl, 
or  tutelar  deity,  named  Maushope,  resided.  Here  he  broiled  the  whale  on  a  fire  made 
of  the  largest  trees,  which  he  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  Though  a  malignant  spirit  has  noi^ 
taken  possession  of  his  den,  yet  the  first  occupier  was  a  benevolent  being,  and  he  kindly 
supplied  the  Indiaivs  with  whales  and  other  fish.  After  separating  Noman's  Land  fifwn 
Gay  Head,  metamorphosing  his  chiklren  into  fishes,  and  throwing  his  wife  on  Saoonet 
Point,  where  she  still  remains  a  misshapen  rock,  he  went  away,  nobody  knew  whither. 
Perhaps  the  report  that  volcanic  flames  have  been  seen  to  ascend  from  the  Devil's  Den 
is  as  rabulous  as  the  story  of  Maushope,  as  they  have  never  been  observed  by  any  of 
the  well-informed  inhabitants.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  above  story  of  the  giant 
might  have  cmginated  by  the  Indians  finding  fossil  skeletons  of  large  nmrine  animals 
at  that  place,  and  from  supposing  the  lignite  which  there  abound  to  be  the  remains  of 
his  fires. 

Prom  Gay  Head  across  to  Cattahiink,  a  ledge  of  sunken  rocks 
extends,  known  by  the  name  of  the  DeviPs  Bridge,  concerning  the 
origin  of  which  the  Indians  had  the  following  tradition.  The 
same  famous  giant  Maushope  undertook  to  build  a  bridge  or  cause- 
way there,  and  had  thrown  in  the  rocks  and  a  shoefull  of  earth, 
which  he  scraped  out  from  the  DeviFs  Den,  but,  one  day,  while 
working  in  the  water,  a  crab  bit  his  toe,  which  so  vexed  hun  that 
he  abandoned  his  project. 

Gay  Head  is  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  native  Indians, 
who  own  there  2,400  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  under  good 
improvement.  Their  dwelling-houses,  upwards  of  35,  are  mostly 
one  story,  and  are  comfortably  built.  The  number  of  their  popu- 
lation is  235.  Their  church,  which  at  present  is  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  is  148  years  old,  since  the  organization,  and  now 
consists  of  47  communicants.  Their  present  minister  is  Rev- 
Joseph  Amos,  an  Indian,  of  Marshpee,  entirely  blind,  but  a  preach- 
er 01  considerable  ingenuity.  Within  a  few  years  the  condition  of 
these  people  has  much  improved  in  point  of  temperance  and  gen^ 
ral  moral  reformation.  In  this  good  cause,  Simon  Johnson,  and 
Zacheus  Hauwassowee  are  actively  engaged. 

The  Elizabeth  Islands  are  separated  from  Martha's  Vineyard  by 
the  sound,  and  from  Falmouth  by  a  strait  called  Wood's  Hole. 
Beginning  north-east,  the  first  island  is  Nannamesset,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  ini^ 
bited  by  3  families,  and  has  salt-works.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
island  is  a  high  hill  called  Mount  Sod.  The  next  island,  Ookt- 
tomka,  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  m 
breadth.  Between  Nannamesset  and  Nashawn,  towards  the  sound, 
are  two  small  islands,  called  the  Ram  Islands.  South-west  from 
Nannamesset,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Gut,  is  Nashawn.  Tins 
island  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad. 
The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  is  a  sandy  loam  and  good,  in^tn^ 
western  part  light  and  inferior.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  island  is 
in  wood  and  swamps.  At  half  a  mile  distance,  north  of  Nasha^ 
in  Buzzard's  Bay,  are  3  small  islands,  called  Wepecket  Isl^ds, 
the  largest  of  which  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  ^^ 
of  Naahawn,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  called  Robmsons 
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Hole,  is  P^ue  Island,  which  is  a  mile  and  three  quartere  long* 
The  soil  is  light,  and  more  stony  than  the  other  Elizabeth  Islaiuls. 
Soath-west  from  Piasqae,  and  separated  firom  it  by  Quick's  Hole,  is 
Nashawenna,  three  iniles  and  a  quarter  kmg,  and  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  broad.  Cattabunk  Ues  west  of  Nashawenna,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  shoal,  and  is  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
duee  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  soil  is  rich  and  cood.  North 
of  Cattahunk  is  Penequese,  which  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Ptoe- 
qrose  is  Gull  Island,  which  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  Elizabeth  Islands  are  stony,  but  the  soil  is  mostly  good. 
Cattle  are  kept  on  all  the  islands,  but  they  are  the  most  noted  for 
their  sheep,  which  are  larger  and  produce  finer  fleeces  than  those 
on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Phman's  Land  belongs  to  Chilmark,  and 
is  situated  4  miles  firom  Squibnocket  Point,  and  six  and  a  half  from 
Gay  Head.  This  island  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long,  and 
duee  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  land  is  composed  of  hills  of  a 
moderate  elevation,  and  of  several  small  swamps.  There  are  no 
trees,  but  there  are  bushes  in  the  swamp^s,  and  in  some  of  them 
there  is  peat  The  soil  of  the  upland  is  warm,  and  in  general 
gravelly.  The  island  is  mostly  used  for  the  feeding  of  sheep. 
There  are  two  dwelling-houses,  and  firom  15  to  20  huts,  whica 
shelter  the  pilots,  who  go  to  the  island,  principally  in  the  winter, 
to  look  out  for  vessels  which  are  coming  on  the  coast. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  town  of  Chilmark,  in  1837,  was  6.470, 
of  which  1,600  were  merinos*  the  average  weight  of  each  neece 
2  lbs.;  value  of  wool  product,  $5,180.    Population  of  the  town, 


EDGARTOWN. 


This  town  lies  on  the  eastern  part  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  is 
9  iniles  in  length  and  5  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  Chappequiddick 
island,  which  belongs  to  the  town.  This  place  is  also  known  by 
die  name  of  Otdtown.  It  is  usually  said  to  have  been  first  settled 
by  Thomas  Mayhew  and  his  company,  in  1642;  but  it  appears 
there  were  10  or  12  English  families  settled  at  Edgartown  before 
Mayhew  went  on  to  the  island.  These  families  first  landed  at 
Vease  Point,  which  is  a  part  of  Starbuck  Neck.  The  ship  in 
which  they  came  was  bound  to  Virginia,  but  fell  by  accident  into 
this  port,  and,  being  short  of  provisions,  these  families  preferred 
mnaining  and  taking  their  chance  with  the  Indians,  to  proceeding 
on  the  voyage.  Four  of  their  names  have  been  handed  down  to 
us:  Pease,  Vincent,  Norton,  and  Trapp,  the  three  former  of  which 
rtill  remam  on  the  island.  They  landed  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
were  supplied  during  the  first  winter  with  fish  and  com  by  the  na- 
tives. Mayhew  and  his  associates  united  with  them,  and  laid  out 
Ac  land  into  42  shares.  There  are  circumstances  which  render  it 
l«obable  that  Mayhew  the  jroimger  had  been  on  the  island  some 
time  b^re  the  grant  was  obtained.    The  town  was  incorporated  in 
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16T1,  while  under  the  govomment  of  New  York,  by  Francis  Lor^ 
lace,  then  governor  of  that  colony. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  1641,  and  Thomas  Mayhew 
ordained  pastor.  He  died  in  1657.  Thomas  Mayhew  the  &.ther 
preached  to  the  Indians,  and  also  to  the  Ilnglish,  after  the  death 
of  his  son.  Jonathan  Dunham  was  ordainol  in  1694.  Samuel 
Wiswall  was  ordained  in  1713.  He  died  in  1746,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded the  next  year  by  John  Newman.  He  was  dismissed  in 
1758,  and  succeeded  by  Samuel  Kingsbury,  (from  Dedham,) 
ordained  in  1761.  JMr.  Kingsbury  died  of  small-pox  in  1778,  ana 
the  next  pastor,  Joseph  Thaxter,  was  ordained  in  1780,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  office  till  his  death,  in  1827. 


EasUm  viim  of  Edgartotcn, 

The  village  of  Edgartown  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  harbor,  91  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston,  20  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Nan- 
tucket, 28  S.  E.  by  E.  of  New  Bedford,  20  S.  of  Falmouth,  495 
from  Washington.  It  is  a  county  town  and  port  of  entry.  Hero 
is  the  court-house,  and  3  churches :  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  Methodist 

The  annexed  engravings  are  diflferent  views  of  the  village  of 
Edgartown.  The  above  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central 
part  of  the  place,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  island  of  Chappequiddick, 
lying  eastward  of  the  town.  The  engraving  on  the  next  page 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  seen  from  the  water, 
in  a  northern  direction  from  the  place.  Eight  vessels  are  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery  from  this  town.    Population,  1,625. 

Oldtown  harbor  is  the  strait  between  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Chappequiddick  Island.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts.  The  outer 
harlK)r  extends  from  Cape  Poge  to  Starbuck's  Neck,  and  is  4  or  6 
fathoms  deep.  From  this  neck  the  harbor  winds  to  the  south,  and 
against  the  town  is  half  a  mile  wide.  This  harbor  is  safe  and 
excellent,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.    It 
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18  00  much  better  than  that  of  Nantucket,  that  the  whaiemeti  ef 
that  island  come  to  this  place  to  take  in  their  wat^  and  fit  cm 


Northern  view  of  Edgartanm. 

their  ships.  The  excellent  water  of  this  town  is  conveyed  to  them 
by  troughs  which  nm  over  the  wharves,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
ships  lie,  and  by  hose  is  conveyed  into  the  casks  in  the  holds.  The 
head  of  Edgartown  harbor  is  Matakeeset  Etay,  which  communicates 
with  the  ocean  by  a  strait  called  Washqua  outlet,  60  rods  wide,  and 
fipom  4  to  10  feet  deep  at  high  water.  The  surface  of  this  town  is 
mostly  level.  A  plain  extends  from  Starbuck's  Neck  8  miles  west, 
and  is  jfrom  6  to  6  miles  wide,  and  elevated  about  eighteen  feet  above ' 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Round  Edgartown  harbor  there  are  a  few  ele- 
vated spots,  which  rise  from  60  to  75  feet  above  the  sea.  Thejre  is 
an  elevation  of  land  in  this  town,  near  the  Tisbury  line,  of  120  feet, 
on  which  is  situated  a  pond  of  fresh  water,  of  about  20  rods 
in  length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  5  or  6  feet  deep.  It  has 
never  been  known  to  be  dry ;  and  as  there  is  no  water,  either  salt 
or  fresh,  within  4  miles  of  it,  it  is  of  much  utility.  In  this  town 
there  is  no  stream  sufficiently  large  to  carry  a  mill,  and  all  the 
grinding  of  corn  and  grain  is  done  by  windmills.  Salt  is  made 
here  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  water  is  raised  by  pumps 
worked  by  windmills,  and  is  led  along  by  troughs  to  the  cisterns 
or  vats,  which  are  filled  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  in  which  it 
is  dried  down  by  the  sun.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  wool  in 
this  town  is  of  considerable  importance.  Besides  flannels  and 
blankets,  many  thousand  pairs  of  stockings,  mittens,  and  caps  or 
wigs,  are  annually  made  and  sold.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are 
taken  in  abundance  in  the  harbor,  coves,  and  ponds  of  this  town. 
The  herring  fishery  has  become  very  profitable.  Edgartown  has 
at  present  7  whale  ships,  2  schooners,  and  8  or  10  sloops  and 
smacks. 

Chappequtodick  Island  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Edgartown  harbor, 
and,  including  Cape  Poge,  is  6  miles  long  and  3  broad.  The  s(h1 
is  sandy,  but  is  thought  to  be  more  productive  than  the  opposite 
land  in  Edgartown.  There  is  some  wood  on  the  island,  which  is 
chiefly  oak  of  various  sorts.    The  east  and  north  parts  of  the  island 
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axe  leyd,  bat  the  west  part  rises  into  I^lls  60  feet  hi^  Smp- 
0oa'8  hili  in  the  center  is  100  feet  in  height  On  this  island  are 
about  60  families;  The  heads  of  several  of  these  families,  oi  the 
name  of  Fisher,  Uving  near  Washqua  Point,  are  celebrated  as  bold 
and  skilful  pilots.  Ships  in  storms  often  get  within  the  dangerous 
rips  which  he  off  the  island,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  retreat 
TTiese  men  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  them.  The  sea  rolls 
like  moving  mountains  on  the  shore,  and  the  surf  breaks  in  a  ter- 
rible manner.  As  the  waves  retire,  five  or  six  of  them  lift  a  whale- 
boat  till  they  reach  the  surf,  and  then  jump  into  it  with  ahnost  in- 
credible alacrity.  The  boat  frequently  fills  with  water,  and  they 
are  obligea  to  return  to  the  land  to  bail  the  water  out,  and  to  carry 
the  boat  down  again.  When  at  last  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
float  on  the  surge,  to  a  person  standing  on  the  shore,  they  seem  to 
mount  up  to  the  sky,  and  then  suddenly  sink  into  the  deep.  With 
hard  rowing  they  reach  the  ship,  which  oftentimes  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  7  or  8  miles.  They  come  the  messengers  of  safety,  for 
with  perfect  ease  they  carry  tfie  ship  into  the  harbor  of  Edgar- 
town,  where  it  is  secure  against  every  wind. 

At  the  tune  of  the  settlement,  the  Indians  were  very  nnmerons  in  this  town,  peihapft 
more  so  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  Indians  of  Martha's  Vine3riira  were 
hospitable,  and  more  tractable  than  those  on  the  main.  Governor  Mayhew  and  his 
doOf  as  soon  as  they  becune  settled,  attempted  to  civilize  them  and  introdnce  the  gospel 
among  them,  and  their  success  surprisea  and  delighted  the  pious  of  that  age.  The 
▼oonger  Mr.  Mayhew  labored  in  this  benevolent  work  with  diligence  and  fervor  till 
u»  death,  in  1657,  when  it  was  assumed  by  his  father,  and  in  a  lew  years  by  his  son, 
and  it  was  carried  on  by  some  member  of  the  fiimily  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  on  the  island  became  professed  Christians.  At  first 
they  were  called  catechumens,  but  were  formed  into  a  churdi  in  1659,  and  from  this, 
another  diurch  arose  in  1670. 

The  English  found  most  essential  advantages  from  the  ascendency  which  was  gained 
over  their  minds ;  they  were  disarmed  of  their  rage,  they  were  made  friends  and 
fellow-subjects.  In  King  Philip's  war,  all  the  Indian  nations  on  the  main  were  con- 
federated against  the  English.  Alarm  and  terror  were  difiiised  on  every  side,  but  Gov. 
Mayhew  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  these  Indians  that  he  employed  them 
as  a  guard,  furnished  them  with  the  necessary  ammunition,  and  gave  them  instructions 
how  to  conduct  themselves  for  the  common  safety  in  this  time  of  imminent  danger. 
So  fhithflil  were  they  that  they  not  onl]^  rejected  the  strong  and  repeated  solicitations 
of  the  natives  on  the  main  to  engage  in  hostilities,  but  when  anv  landed  from  it,  in 
obedience  to  their  orders  which  Imd  been  given  them,  they  carried  them,  though  some- 
times their  near  relations,  to  the  governor,  to  attend  his  pleasure.  The  Engfish,  con* 
Tinced  by  these  proofii  of  the  sinoeritv  of  their  friendship,  took  no  care  of  Uieir  own 
defence,  but  left  it  entirely  to  the  Indians ;  and  the  storm  of  war  which  raged  on  the  ' 
continent  was  not  suffered  to  approach,  but  these  islands  enjoyed  the  cakn  of  peace. 
TWs  was  the  genuine  and  happy  effects  of  Mr.  Mayhew*s  wisdom  and  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Indians. 


TISBURY. 


This  town  comprehends  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  i^  10 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  5  miles  in  breadth.  It  was 
incorporated  a  township  in  1671,  at  the  same  time  with  Edgartown, 
while  under  the  government  of  New  York.  As  an  acknowledg- 
ment, the  proprietors  were  to  pay  each  and  every  year  two  barrels 
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of  good  merchantable  codfish,  to  be  delivered  at  Fort  James,  in 
New  York.  Before  its  incorporation  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Middletown. 

The  precise  time  when  the  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized is  not  known.  John  Mayhew  began  to  preach  at  Tisbury  in 
1673,  but  was  not  ordained.  Josiah  Torrey  was  ordained  in  1701 ; 
Nathaniel  Hancock  in  1727,  George  Damon  in  1760,  and  was  dis- 
missed about  1779.  Asa  Morse  was  installed  in  1784,  and  dis- 
missed at  his  request  in  1799.  He  was  succeeded  in  1801  by 
Nymphas  Hatch. 

There  are  two  churches,  1  Congregationalist  and  1  Methodist, 
situated  in  West  Tisbury,  8  miles  and  a  half  from  the  court-house 


Northern  view  at  Holmes*  Hole,  East  Tisbury. 

in  Edgartown,  and  85  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  At  Holmes'  Hole,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  is  a  village,  consisting  of  about  100 
dwelling-houses.  There  are  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  church ; 
the  last-mentioned  was  built  in  1837.  A  few  houses  on  the  east 
chop  of  the  harbor  fall  within  the  limits  of  Edgartown.  Holmes' 
Hole  is  a  good  harbor.  The  depth  of  water  is  from  8  fathoms  to 
3 ;  the  b^tom  good  holding  groimd,  bluish  clay.  Several  excel- 
lent pilots  reside  near  the  harbor.  Wickataquay  Pond  communi- 
cates with  Holmes'  Hole  by  an  opening  which  is  only  4  rods  wide 
and  7  feet  deep  at  high  water.  It  is  supposed  formerly  to  have 
been  wider  and  deeper,  and  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  harbor. 
The  pond  is  3  miles  in  length  and  1  mile  in  width,  and  in  several 
places  40  feet  in  depth.  It  is  situated  on  the  Edgartown  side  of 
the  harbor.  Newtown  Pond,  in  the  south  part  of  Tisbury,  is  a 
niilc  and  a  half  long,  and  has  a  natural  communication  with  the 
sea,  through  which  the  tide  rises  and  falls.  The  largest  brooks  in 
the  island  empty  into  the  head  of  this  pond,  not  more  than  100 
rods  apart,  one  running  from  the  west  and  one  from  the  north- 
west   A  small  brook  in  this  town  discharges  itself  into  Lam- 
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bert's  Coye«  The  veils  in  this  tQwn,  and  in  oth^  parts  of  the 
island,  are  not  deep,  the  water  in  them  being  on  a  level  with  the 
sea:  The  common  depth  is  from  15  to  20  feet.  The  water  in 
tfa^n  is  soft  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  will  wash  as  well  as  rain 
water.  The  sandy  beaches  in  every  part  of  the  island  abound 
with  fresh  water,  which  can  be  obtained  by  digging  a  few  feet. 
The  sur&ce  of  this  town  is  mostly  level  plains.  Around  Holmes' 
Hole,  however,  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  a  range  of 
highland  runs  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  parallel  with  the 
sound.  Most  of  the  improved  land  in  this  township  is  good  and 
productive. 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 

Essex  county,  the  north-eastern  section  of  Massachusetts,  was 
incorporated  as  a  county  in  1643.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  long, 
and  twenty-five  miles  wide ;  and  is  more  densely  populated  than 
any  other  coimty  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive sea-coast,  the  line  of  which  is  very  uneven,  being  indented 
with  numerous  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors.  Much  of  the  shore  is 
rough  and  rocky,  but  it  has  here  and  there  a  sandy  beach.  There 
are  also  great  tracts  of  salt  marsh,  which  produce  large  quantities 
of  grass.  There  are  many  hills  in  the  county,  but  no  moimtains. 
The  soil  in  many  places  is  hard  to  cultivate,  but  is  made  produc- 
tive by  the  industry  of  the  farmers.  The  principal  river  in  the 
coimty  is  the  Merrimac,  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire;  it  passes 
through  the  northern  section,  three  miles  south  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  and,  owing  to  fa^Us  and  rapids,  is  navigable  only  to 
Haverhill,  about  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  is  in  this 
coimty  a  large  amount  of  wealth,  and  its  commerce  and  fisheries 
are  very  extensive.  The  manufacture  of  shoes,  cloth,  and  other 
articles,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Courts  for  the 
county  are  held  at  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Ipswich.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  27  in  number. 


Amesbury, 

Andover, 

Beverly, 

Boxford, 

Bradford, 

Danvers, 

Essex, 


Georgetown, 

Gloucester, 

Hamilton, 

Haverhill, 

Ipswich, 

Lynn, 

Lyimfield, 


Manchester, 

Marblehead, 

Methuen, 

Middle  ton, 

Newbury, 

Newbury  port, 

Rowley, 


Salem, 

Salisbury, 

Saugus, 

Topsfield, 

Wenham, 

West  Newbury. 


In  1800  the  population  of  the  county  was  61,196 ;  in  1810  it 
was  71,888;  in  1820  it  was  74,655;  in  1830  it  was  82,887;  and 
in  1837  it  was  93,689. 
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AMESBURY. 

Amesburt  was  formerly  a  mrish  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  under 
the  name  of  SaUsbury  New-Tmim.    It  took  its  name  from  a  town 
in  Wiltshire,  England,  and  in  the  first  records  of  the  town  it  is  writ- 
ten Almsbtiry,     The  town  was  incorporated  in  1668.    It  is  six 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
ticms :  West  Parish^  or  Jamaica,  the  Ferry ^  and  Mills.    The  Ferry 
lies  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  town,  at  the  junction  of 
Powow  river  with  the  Merrimac.     Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  ferry  which  was  established  between  this  part  of  the  town 
and  Newbury.    The  river  alters  its  course  at  this  point  from  a 
north-east  to  a  south-west  direction.     This  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade,  and  many  large  ships  were  owned  in  the  place. 
Sliip-building  was  also  carried  on  extensively  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  some  are  still  yearly  launched.    Shad  and  salmon  were 
taken  at  this  place ;  some  are  still  caught,  but  they  are  becoming 
scarce.     The  Mills  are  situated  at  the  north-eastern  border  of  the 
town,  around  the  lower  falls  of  the  Powow,  forming  a  continuous 
settlement  with  the  north-western  village  of  Salisbury,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Powow.     The  width  of  the  river  is  about  2  rods, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  bridges.    There  are  5  dams  at  the 
Mills  within  a  space  of  50  rods ;  the  aggregate  fall  of  water  is 
70  feet.     The  stream  is  rapid,  especially  in  freshet  times,  when  its 
descent  over  the  falls  presents  a  beautifrd  scene.     The  stream  ia 
seldom  exhausted ;  when  so,  KimbalPs  Pond  has  been  dammed 
up,  and  converted  into  a  reservoir.    The  canal  which  forms  a 
commimication  between  the  pond  and  river  is  nearly  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  in  length.    It  has  been  made  more  than  a  century.    A  part 
of  it  forms  a  tunnel  under  a  high  hill,  which  is  considered  quite  a 
curiosity.     Water  power  in  this  place  was  applied  to  machinery  at 
an  early  date.    As  far  back  as  half  a  century  there  was  a  smelting- 
fiimace,  and  much  business  carried  on  in  the  making  of  various 
kinds  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements.   Jacob  Perkins?  machine 
for  cutting  and  heading  nails,  which  was  invented  about  1796,  was 
first  used  in  this  village.     The  town  is  hilly,  and  much  of  the 
natural  scenery  is  of  a  picturesque  character.    Whittier,  Bear, 
and  the  Pond  hills,  are  the  most  elevated,  and  the  prospect  firom 
them  is  very  extensive  and  romantic.    The  soil  of  the  town  is  of 
an  average  quality  of  the  other  soil  in  the  county.    The  Amesbttry 
Flannel  Manufaeturing  Company^  which  was  incorporated  in 
1822,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  have  two  large  factories  in  ope- 
ration, one  of  which  is  for  the  manufactory  of  flannels,  the  other 
for  satinets.     The  flannel  mills  have  made  annually  16,000  pieces 
of  flannels,  46  yards  each ;  the  satinet  mill,  6,000  pieces  of  sati- 
net, 25  yards  each. 

The  iollowing  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  what  is  called  the  MUb 
Tillage,  lying  in  the  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury.  For  many 
porposes,  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Powow  (the  dividing  line) 
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act  together  as  one  town.  The  village,  in  both  towns,  is  supposed 
to  contain  about  2,500  inhabitants.  There  are  five  churches :  2 
Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  for  Friends,  and  1  Episcopal.  *  This 

J  lace  is  6  miles  from  Newburyport,  12  from  Haverhill,  20  from 
Portsmouth,  and  40  from  Boston.    Population  of  the  town,  2,567. 
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SotOh-east  view  of  MiUs  ViUage,  in  Salishufy  and  Amesbury. 

One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Jasiah 
Bartieti,  was  a  native  of  this  town,  and  many  of  his  kindred  still 
live  in  the  place.  ,  He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  place,  and 
removed  to  New  Hampshire,  of  which  state  he  held  the  office  of 
governor  for  a  number  of  years.    He  died  in  1795. 

The  first  church  organized  was  located  at  the  Ferry.  The  first 
pastor,  settled  in  1672,  was  Thomas  Wells,  who  died  1734,  aged 
87.  The  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Edmund  March,  of  New- 
bury, who  was  settled  here  in  1728.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Elisha  Odin,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  who  was  settled  in  1744,  and  died 
in  1762.  His  successor  was  Thomas  Hibbert,  of  Rowley,  who 
was  settled  in  1764,  and  died  in  1793.  The  fifth  pastor  was  Ben- 
jamin Bell,  settled  in  1784,  and  resigned  in  1790;  was  succeeded 
by  Stephen  Hull  in  1799,  who  resigned  in  1811.  The  second  CJon- 
gregational  church,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was  organized  in 
1726.  The  Congregational  society  erf  Amesbury  and  Salisbiuy 
was  organized  in  1831.  The  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  at  the 
Mills  village.  In  Mr.  Newhall's  Essex  Memorial,  it  is  stated, 
"  Most  of  the  people  of  Amesbury  belong  to  the  productive  class; 
very  few  are  raised  above  the  necessity  for  personal  exertion. 
All  are  active  and  industrious,  readily  find  employment,  and  com- 
mand good  wages.  They  have  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  There  has  not  been,  for  several  years, 
and  is  not  now,  a  single  licensed  grocer  in  town/'  According  to 
the  Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837,  there  were  in 
the  limits  of  this  town  3  woollen  mills,  having  27  sets  of  machi- 
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uery;  1,100,000  yards  of  flannel  were  manufeu^tured,  and  160,000 
fards  of  satinet;  value  of  woollen  goods,  $425,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 118;  females,  125;  capital  invested,  $250,000.  In  the 
manufacture  of  chaises,  Ac.,  128  hands  were  employed,  uid  in  tiie 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots,  84  persons. 
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Thb  exact  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Cochichemck,  now  Ando* 
ver,  or  when  the  town  was  first  purchased  of  the  Indians,  does  not 
distinctly  aroear.  The  land  was  bought  of  Cutshannachey  the 
sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  in  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cochichewick.  The  amount  paid  was  £6  and  a 
coat  Mr.  Edmund  Faulkner  might  have  assisted  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  purchased  the  town  for  the 
settlers.  In  1646,  the  court  confirmed  this  purchase  and  grant, 
and  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Andover^  from  tibie 
&ct  that  some  of  the  planters  came  from  Andover,  in  Hamnshirey 
England.  The  settlers  bought  the  land  of  the  town,  and  they 
were  received  as  commoners  or  proprietors ;  and,  according  to  a 
vote  of  the  town,  all  householders  were  considered  as  proprietors 
and  voters.  The  first  divisions  were  small  lots,  few  exceeding  ten 
icies.  The  farms  were  rendered  inconvenient,  from  the  &ct  that 
I^ou^  land  was  granted  at  a  distance,  in  small  parcels,  on  the 
plains;  the  same  also  with  swamps  and  meadow-land,  wood- 
land, &)c.  Much  of  this  inconvenience  is  felt  to  this  day.  There 
is  much  obscurity  about  certain  transactions,  in  consequence  of 
the  early  records  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  land 
was  first  settled  near  Cochichewick  brook,  and  upon  the  ^lawshm* 
Various  parts  of  the  town  were  soon  occupied  by  settlers.  The 
chief  settlement  was  for.  many  years  in  the  neignborhood  of  the 
meeting-house  and  Cochichewick  brook,  and  was  called  the  town. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  England;  the  names  of  tto 
following  were  taken  from  the  town  records.  They  were  written 
in  an  ancient  hand,  without  date,  but  probably  most  of  the  &nt 
settlers  were  living  when  they  were  written.  "  The  names  of  all 
the  householders  in  order  as  they  came  to  town :  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
Mm  Osgood,  Joseph  Parker,  Richard  Barker,  John  Stevens, 
Nicholas  Holt,  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  John  Frye,  Edmund  Faulk- 
ner, Robert  Barnard,  Daniel  Poor,  Nathan  Parker,  Henry  Jaqnes, 
Mm  Aslett,  Richard  Blake,  William  Ballard,  John  Lovejoy,  Tho- 
mas Poor,  George  Abbot,  John  Russ,  Andrew  Allen,  Ancbrew  Foe- 
ter,  Thomas  Chandler."  Part  of  these  brought  families  with  them. 
The  rest  were  young  mimarried  men.  It  is  probable  that  all  of 
these  and  others  were  in  Andover  before  1644.  Many  followed 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  first  violence  done  by  the  Indians  took  place  April,  19, 1676. 
Tbffy  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Stevens,  not  far  fipom 
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Bodvdl's  Ferry.  He  escaped  upon  his  horse  and  gave  the  alanu. 
The  Indians  pursued  their  way  along  the  main  road,  without  doing 
any  mischief^  till  they  arrived  at  the  south  part  of  the  town;  there 
they  killed  Joseph  Abbot,  and  took  Timothy  Abbot,  both  sons  of 
George  Abbot,  sen.  Joseph  was  strong  and  bold,  and  the  tradition 
is  that  he  killed  one  or  more  of  itiexa  before  he  was  slain:  he  was  in 
his  24th  year.  Timothy  was  in  his  13th  year :  after  being  kept  seve- 
ral months,  he  was  brought  back  by  a  squaw  who  was  friendly  to 
the  family.  At  the  same  time,  they  burnt  Mr«  Faulkner's  house, 
wounded  Roger  Marks,  and  killed  his  horse.  They  killed  some 
cattle,  but  only  had  time  to  cut  out  their  tongues,  as  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  people  in  the  ffarrison.  A  ^w  months  after,  a 
party  of  the  enemy  surprised  and  captured  Mr.  Haggett  and  two 
of  his  sons.  The  10th  of  July,  1671,  John  Parker,  James  Parker, 
John  Phelps,  and  Daniel  Blackhead,  were  surprised  and  slain  at 
Black  Point,  in  Scarborough.  Another  war  with  the  Indians  com- 
menced in  1688.  Andover  suffered  more  in  this  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding war.  In  August,  1689,  John  and  Andrew  Peters  were , 
killed  by  the  Indians.  The  same  year,  Ldeut  John  Stevens,  Ben-> 
jamin  Lovejoy,  Eteazer  Streaton,  and  Robert  Russell,  died  in  the 
war  at  the  eastward.    In  August,  1696,  two  others  were  slain. 

The  greatest  distress  which  the  Andover  people  ever  suffered  from 
the  Indians  was  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1698.  A  ccm^any  of  30 
or  40  Indians  surprised  the  town,  slew  5  persons,  burnt  2  houses 
and  2  bams,  with  the  cattle  in  them,  with  other  damage.  The 
names  of  the  persons  kiUed  were  Simon  Wade,  Nathtmiel  Brown, 
Penelope  Johnson,  Capt  Pascoe  Chubb,  and  Hannah  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Faulkner.  Two  years  before,  Chubb  had 
been  captain  at  Pemaquid  fort,  when  he  treacherously  murdered 
two  chiefs  of  the  Indians,  which  had  greatly  enraged  them.  Hjs 
death  caused  them  as  much  joy  as  the  taking  of  the  whole  town« 
CoL  Dudley  Bradstreet  and  his  family  they  took,  and  carried  them 
about  60  rods  from  his  house ;  they  then  halted  and  dismissed  their 
pris(mers,  without  offering  them  the  least  injury.  The  tradition  is, 
tibiat  one  Watemummon,  an  Indian  who  lived  at  Newbtury,  having  a 
particular  regard  for  Col.  Bradstreet,  offered  to  conduct  the  Indiuis 
to  his  house,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  kill  nor  capture  any 
of  the  family.  They  took  Abiel  Stevens,  a  lad,  who  pretended  to  be 
lame,  and  kept  behind.  The  Indians  hurried,  expecting  to  be  puf^ 
sued.  He  turned  back,  and  made  his  escape,  though  fired  upoo 
by  the  Indian  who  took  him.  In  consequence  of  the  snow  b^ng 
deep,  the  inhabitants  having  no  snow-sboes,  the  Indians  were  not 
pursued.  Assacumbuit,  their  principal  chief,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  this  war  by  his  cruelties,  which  r^adered  their  conduct 
in  releasing  the  captives  the  more  extraordinary.  No  assault  after 
this  has  been  made  upon  Andover,  but  the  towns  near  suffered 
much  many  years  afterward. 

Andover  is  the  largest  township  in  Essex  county :  it  contains 
35,788  acres.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  it  is  well  cultivated. 
The  river  Merrimac  runs  along  the  north-west  side;  CochidU* 
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wiek  Brook  issues  from  Great  Pond,  in  the  north-east,  and  emptie6 
into  the  Merrimac.  The  river  Shawshin  rises  in  Lexington,  uid, 
passing  through  Billerica,  Wilmington,  Tewksbury,  and  Andovei, 
empties  into  the  Merrimac.  Cheat  Pond^  in  the  north-east  part 
of  die  town,  is  a  fine  place  for  fish  and  feathered  game.  It  covers 
about  450  acres.  Haggetts  Pond  is  in  the  west  parish,  and  is  a 
place  of  firequent  resort  in  the  summer  for  parties  of  pleasure.  It 
oovers  about  220  acres. 


Western  view  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 

The  south  parish,  in  which  the  Theological  Institution  is  situated, 
has  a  considerable  village,  extending  northward  of  the  institution, 
easterly  to  some  extent,  and  westerly  near  the  factories.  The 
houses  generally  are  well  built,  and  present  a  fine  appearance.  A 
large  portion  of  them  has  been  erected  within  thirty  years.  There 
are  in  tfie  village  a  printing-office;  the  "Andover  Bank,''  incorpo- 
rated in  1826,  capital  $200,000;  the  Merrimac  Mutual  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company,  incorporated  in  1828,  and  a  savings  bank,  recently 
instituted.  There  are  5  churches  in  the  village:  1  Congregational, 
1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist.  This 
place  is  10  miles  K  of  Lowell,  16  from  Salem,  and  20  from  Bos- 
ton. The  Andover  and  Wilmington  railroad  passes  through  the 
villase.  Population  of  the  town,  4,878.  In  1837,  there  were  8 
woollen  mills,  26  sets  of  machinery ;  wool  consumed,  524,000  lbs. ; 
eioth  manufactured,  1,294,000  yards;  value  of  woollen  goods, 
9520,000;  males  employed,  140;  females,  192;  capital  invested, 
$270,000;  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $46,500. 
There  were  two  manufactories  of  machinery,  employing  50  hand& 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  three  principal  buildings 
of  the  Theological  Institution.  They  stand  on  elevated  ground, 
having  a  commanding,  variegated,  and  beautiful  prospect.  The 
buildings  of  the  institution  consist  of  a  dwelling-house  for  each  of 
the  professors ;  Phillips  Hall,  of  brick,  90  feet  by  40,  four  stories^  cod- 
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tainiiig  32  rooms  for  students,  built  in  1806 ;  Bardet  Chapel,  an  ele- 
gant brick  building,  94  feet  by  40,  containing  a  chapel,  library,  and 
three  lecture  rooms,  built  in  1818 ;  and  Bartlet  Hall,  an  elegant 
brick  building,  104  feet  by  40,  containing  32  suits  of  rooms,  fur- 
nished, presented  by  Mr.  Bartlet  in  1821. 

This  mstitution  was  founded  in  1807,  and  richly  endowed  by 
the  donations  of  William  Bartlet,  Esq.,  and  Moses  Brown,  Esq., 
of  Newburyport ;  Widow  Phoebe  Phillips,  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  and 
Samuel  Abbot,  Esq.,  of  Andover,  and  John  Norris,  Esq.,  and  his 
widow,  of  Salem.  The  library  of  the  seminary  contains  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  volumes.  Besides  this,  there  are 
two  other  libraries :  one,  of  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society,  contain- 
ing from  two  to  three  thousand  volumes ;  the  other,  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Enquiry  respecting  Missions,  containing  from  one  to 
two  thousand  volumes.  There  is  an  Athenaeum  and  news-room, 
supported  by  the  students.  Annexed  to  the  institution  is  a  com- 
mooious  mechanic's  shop,  where  the  students  can  exercise  them- 
selves in  carpentering  or  cabinet  work.  There  is  a  musical  society, 
the  president  of  which  is  paid  by  the  trustees  for  his  services  as 
teacher  of  sacred  music.  The  term  is  three  years.  The  principal 
study  for  the  first  year  is  the  Bible  in  its  original  tongues.  'Hie 
second  year  is  occupied  in  the  study  of  systematic  theology.  The 
third  year  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  ecclesiasticsd  history, 
and  the  composition  of  sermons.  There  is  also  a  Teachers?  Semi- 
nary  near  the  Institution,  which  will  accommodate  200  students. 


Western  view  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover, 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  Phillips  Academy,  which  is 
situated  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  and  is  80  feet  in  length  and  40  in  width,  and  waserect^ 
in  1819.  This  academy  was  founded  April  21,  1778,  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Andover,  and  Hon.  John  Phillips,  Exeter,  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips.  It  was  incorporated  Oct  4,  1780,  and 
iff  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Its  funds 
are  about  $60,000.    The  first  object  of  the  institution  is  deekured 
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lo  be  the  pranotum  of  trne  piety  and  virtue.  The  principal  studies 
are  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  together  with 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  speaking :  also,  practi- 
cal geometry,  Ic^c,  and  geography,  with  such  other  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  or  languages  as  opportunity  and  ability  may  admit, 
or  as  the  trustees  shall  direct.  CHher  schools,  of  a  high  class,  exist 
in  this  town,  for  the  reception  of  male  and  female  pupils.  The 
average  number  of  those  attending  private  schools  and  academies 
is  about  five  hundred. 

The  first  church,  located  in  the  north  parish,  was  founded  Octo- 
ber, 1645.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  who  was 
settled  when  the  church  was  formed.  He  resigned  in  1647,  and 
went  to  EiUgland,  where  he  preached  imtil  ejected  under  Charles 
IL  He  returned  and  lived  at  Newbury,  where  he  died,  March, 
1695.  The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  Francis  Dane,  who  was  set- 
tled 1648.  The  third,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  was  settled 
1682.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Barnard,  in  1719.  The 
fifth  was  the  Rev.  William  Symmes,  who  was  settled  1758.  The 
sixth  pastor.  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  was  settled  here  in  1810.  The 
sec<Hia  Congregational  church  is  situated  in  the  south  parish,  and 
was  (NTganized  1711.  The  west  parish  Congregational  church  was 
ffathered  Dec.  5,  1826,  and  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Jackson  settled  here  in 
1827.  The  Baptist  church,  located  in  south  parish,  was  organ- 
iiedl832. 

Daring  the  excitement  in  1692,  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the 
pec^le  of  Andover  suffered  their  share  of  the  alarm  and  distress 
Which  it  occasioned  More  than  fifty  in  this  town  were  complained 
of^  for  afflicting  ^ir  neighbors  and  others.  Dudley  Bradstreet, 
Esq.,  having  granted  thirty  or  forty  warrants  for  commitments,  at 
length  refused  to  grant  any  more.  He  and  his  wife  were  imme- 
diately accused ;  he  was  said  to  have  killed  nine  persons  by  witch- 
craft. He  found  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  make  his  escape. 
Three  persons  who  belonged  to  Andover  were  hung  for  witchcraft, 
viz.  Martha  Carryer,  Samuel  Wardell,  and  Mary  Parker.  The 
foUowing  is  from  Abbot's  History  of  Andover,  published  at  Ando- 
ver, by  Flagg  and  Gould,  in  1829.  It  is  inserted  here  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  and  also  as  a  document  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  times. 

The  JndktmaU  of  Martha  Carryer, 
Bbbx  m.    Anno  Bagni  Begb  «t  Regime  Wflielm  et  Marin,  nunc  Angtias,  etc  quarto. 

The  Jurors  for  oar  sovereigii  lord  and  lady  the  king  and  queen,jpresent,  that  Martha 
Canrcr,  wife  of  Thomas  Carryer,  of  Andover,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  hnsbandman, 
the  UilrtY'first  day  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  and 
lady,  Wmiam  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ire- 
land, king  and  queen,  defenders  of  the  faith,  &c.  And  divers  other  days  and  times, 
as  wen  before  as  after,  certain  detestable  arts,  called  witchcrafts,  and  sorceries,  wick- 
edly and  feloniously  hath  used,  practised  and  exercised,  at  and  within  the  township  of 
Salem,  in  the  county  of  Essex  aforesaid,  in,  upon,  and  against  one  Mary  Wolcott,  of 
Salem  Tillage,  single  woman,  in  the  county  of  Essex  aforesaid;  by  which  said  wickefl 
arts  the  sakl  Mary  Wolcott,  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  aforesaid, 
and  at  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  sifter,  was,  and  is  tortured, 
afflictad,  piiMdi  consumed,  wasted  and  tormented;  against  the  peace  of  our  sovereign 
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lord  and  Udj,  William  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England :  their  crown  and  dig- 
tdtjf  and  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

witnesses — ^Mabt  Wolcott,  Euzabeth  Hubbard,  Ann  Putnam. 

There  was  also  a  second  indictment  for  afflicting  Elizabeth  Hubbard  by  witchcraft. 
Witnesses— Elisabeth  Huebakd,  Makt  Woz^ott,  Ank  FuTiruf,  Maby  Wabbin. 
TIm  trial  ofUfiartha  Ganyer,  Augwt  2,  ie9S»  at  Mated  tagr  Dr.  Oouon  Bflatber. 

Martha  Carryer  was  indicted  tat  the  bewitching  of  certain  persons,  according  to  the 
fiom  usual  in  such  cases:  Pleading  not  guilty  to  her  indictment,  there  were  first 
brought  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  bewitched  persons;  who  not  only  made  the 
court  sensible  of  an  horrid  witchcraft  committed  upon  them,  but  also  deposed,  that  it 
was  Martha  Carryer,  or  her  shape,  that  grievously  tormented  them  by  bitmg,  pricking, 
pinching  and  choking  them.  It  was  fiuther  depc^ed  that  while  this  Carrver  was  on 
her  examination  before  the  magistrates,  the  poor  people  were  so  tortured  that  every 
one  expected  their  death  on  the  very  spot;  but  that  upon  the  binding  of  Canyer  thev 
were  eased.  Moreover,  the  looks  of  Carryer,  then  laid  the  afflicted  peop|le  for  dead, 
andher  tooch,  if  her  eyes  were  at  the  same  time  off  them,  raised  them  again.  Which 
things  were  also  now  seen  upon  her  trial.  And  it  was  testified,  that  upon  the  mention 
of  some  having  their  necks  twisted  almost  round  by  the  Shape  of  this  Carryer,  ^e 
replied,  ffi  no  matter f  though  their  necks  had  been  twisted  quite  off. 

2.  Before  the  trial  of  this  prisoner,  several  of  her  own  children  had  frankly  and  fully 
confessed,  not  only  that  they  were  witches  themselves,  but  that  their  mother  had  made 
diem  so.  This  confession  they  made  with  great  shows  of  repentance,  and  with  much 
demonstration  of  truth.  The3r  related  place,  time,  occasion ;  they  gave  an  account  of 
joomejrs.  meetings,  and  mischiefs  by  them  performed ;  and  were  very  credible  in  what 
th^  said.  Nevertheless,  this  evidence  was  not  produced  against  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  inasmuch  as  there  was  other  evidence,  enough  to  proceed  upon. 

3.  Benjamin  Abbot  gave  in  his  testimony,  that  last  March  yms  a  twelvemonth,  this 
Carryer  was  very  angry  with  him,  upon  laying  out  some  land  near  her  husbemd'sw 
Her  expressions  in  this  anger  were,  that  she  would  stick  as  close  to  Abbot,  as  the  bark 
stock  to  the  tree;  and  that  he  should  repent  of  it  before  seven  years  came  to  an  end, 
80  as  Dr.  Prescot  should  never  cure  him.  These  words  were  heard  by  others  besides 
Abbot  himself,  who  also  heard  her  say,  she  would  hold  his  nose  as  close  to  the  grind- 
BkMie  as  ever  it  was  held  since  his  name  was  Abbot.  Presently  after  this  he  was  taken 
with  a  sweUing  in  his  foot,  and  then  with  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  eicceedingly  tor- 
mented. It  bred  a  sore,  which  was  lanced  by  Dr.  Prescot,  and  several  gallons  of  cor- 
ruption ran  out  of  it.  For  six  weeks  it  continued  very  bad ;  and  thea  another  sore 
hred  in  his  groin,  which  was  also  lanced  by  Dr.  Prescot.  Another  sore  bred  in  his 
groin,  which  was  likewise  cut,  and  put  him  to  very  great  misery.  He  was  brought  t^ 
death's  door,  and  so  remaiued  until  Carryer  was  taken,  and  carried  away  by  the  con- 
stable. From  which  very  day  he  began  to  mend,  and  so  grew  better  every  day,  and 
is  well  ever  since. 

Sarah  Abbot,  his  wife,  also  testified  that  her  husband  was  not  only  all  this  while 
afflicted  in  his  body ;  but  also  that  strange,  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  calami-- 
ties  bcfel  his  cattle ;  their  death  being  such  as  they  could  guess  no  natural  reason  for. 

4.  Allin  Toothaker  testified  that  Richard,  the  son  Of  Martha  Carryer,  having  some 
diierence  with  him,  pulled  him  down  by  the  hair  of  the  head;  when  he  rose  again,  be 
was  going  to  strike  at  Richard  Carryer,  but  fell  down  flat  on  his  back  to  the  ground, 
and  had  not  power  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  until  he  told  Canyer  he  yielded;  and  then  he 
saw  the  shape  of  Martha  Carryer  go  off  his  breast. 

This  Tootnaker  had  received  a  wound  in  the  wars,  and  he  now  testified,  that  Martha 
Carryer  told  him,  he  should  never  be  cured.  Just  before  the  apprehending  of  Carryer, 
he  could  thrust  a  knitting  needle  into  his  wound  four  inches  deep,  but  presently  after 
her  being  seized,  he  was  thoroughly  healed. 

He  further  testified  that  when  Carryer  and  he  sometimes  were  at  variance,  she  would 
dap  her  hands  at  him,  and  say,  he  should  get  nothing  by  it.  Whereupon  he  several 
tunes  lost  his  cattle  by  strange  deaths,  whereof  no  natural  causes  could  t^  given. 

5.  John  Roger  also  testified  that  upon  the  threatening  words  of  this  malicfous  Carryar 
his  cattle  would  be  strangely  bewitched ;  as  was  more  particularly  then  described. 

6.  Samuel  Preston  testified  that  about  two  years  ago,  having  some  difference  with 
Martha  Carryer,  he  lost  a  cow  in  a  strange,  preternatural,  unusual  manner;  and  about 
a  month  after  this,  the  said  Carryer,  having  again  some  difference  with  him,  she  told 
him  he  had  lately  lost  a  cow,  and  it  should  not  be  long  before  he  lost  another !  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass ;  for  he  had  a  thriving  and  well-kept  cow,  which^  without 
any  known  cause,  quickly  fell  down  and  died. 

7.  Fhebe  Chandler  testified  that  about  a  fortnight  before  the  apprehension  of  Martha 
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Qni]rer,oii  a  Lord's  day,  while  the  psalm  was  singing  in  the  chnrch,  this  Carryer  then 
vodk  her  by  the  shoulder,  and,  shaking  her,  asked  her  where  she  lived.  She  made  her 
BO  answer,  althoagh  as  Carryer,  who  lived  next  door  to  her  father's  house,  could  not 
ii  reason  but  know  who  she  was.  Quickly  after  this,  as  she  was  at  several  times 
crossing  the  fields,  she  heard  a  voice  that  she  took  to  be  Martha  Carryer's,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  over  her  head.  The  voice  told  her,  the  should  mthm  two  or  ^res 
iofs  be  poisoned.  Accordingly,  within  such  a  little  time,  one  half  of  her  right  hand 
became  greatly  swollen  and  veiy  painful;  as  also  part  of  her  face;  wheredf  she  can 
give  no  account  how  it  came.  It  continued  very  bad  for  some  days ;  and  several  times 
nnce  she  has  had  a  great  pain  in  her  breast ;  and  been  so  seized  on  her  legs  that  she 
kas  hardly  been  able  to  go.  She  added,  that  lately  going  well  to  the  house  of  God, 
Richard,  the  son  of  Martha  Carryer,  looked  very  earnestly  upon  her,  and  immediately 
her  hand  which  had  formerly  been  poisoned,  as  is  above  said,  began  to  pain  her 
greativ,  and  she  had  a  strange  burning  at  her  stomach;  but  was  then  stmek  deaf,  so 
that  she  could  not  hear  any  of  the  prayer,  or  singing,  till  the  two  or  three  last  wordft 
of  the  psalm. 

8.  One  Foster,  who  confessed  her  own  share  in  the  witchcraft,  for  which  the  prisoner 
&tood  indicted,  affirmed,  that  she  had  seen  the  prisoner  at  some  of  their  witch^neetings, 
and  that  it  was  this  Carryer,  who  persuaded  her  to  be  a  witch.  She  confessed  that  the 
devil  carried  them  on  a  pole  to  a  witch-meeting,  but  the  pole  broke,  and  she  hanging 
about  Carryer's  neck,  they  both  fell  down,  and  she  then  received  an  hurt  by  the  fiUl, 
whereof  she  was  not  at  this  very  time  recovered. 

9.  One  Lacy,  who  likewise  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
she  and  the  prisoner  were  once  bodily  present,  at  a  witch-meeting  in  Salem  ViUage, 
and  that  she  knew  the  prisoner  to  be  a  witch,  and  to  have  been  at  a  diabolical  sacra- 
ment, and  that  the  prisoner  was  the  undoing  of  her  and  her  children,  by  enticing  them 
into  the  snare  of  the  devil. 

10.  Another  Lacy,  who  also  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
the  prisoner  was  at  the  witch-meeting  in  Salem  Village,  where  they  had  bread  and  wine 
administered  to  them. 

11.  In  the  time  of  this  prisoner's  trial,  one  Susanna  Shelden,  in  open  court,  had  her 
hands  unaccountably  tied  together  with  a  wheel-band,  so  fieust  that  without  cutting,  it 
could  not  be  loosened.  It  was  done  by  a  spectre ;  and  the  sufierer  affirmed  it  was  the 
prisoner's. 


BEVERLY. 


Beverly  was  formerly  a  part  of  Salem,  and  was  first  settled 
about  the  year  1630,  by  the  removal  of  John  and  William  Wood- 
bury, with  others  of  the  companions  of  Roger  Conant,  firom  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  Bass  river.  John  Balch  and  Conant, 
irith  others,  soon  came  after.  In  1649  the  settlers  became  num^- 
ous  enough  to  desire  of  the  church  of  Salem  that  "  some  course  be 
taken  for  the  means  of  grace  amongst  themselves,  because  of  the 
tcdiousness  and  difficulties  over  the  water,  and  other  inconve- 
niences." A  meeting-house  was  built  in  1656,  and  a  branch  of  the 
church  of  Salem  established.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  the 
iiame  of  Beverly  on  the  14th  Oct.,  J  668.  The  act  of  incorpora- 
tion ran  thus :  "  The  court,  on  perusal  of  this  return,  (on  notice  to 
Salem,)  judge  it  meet  to  grant  that  Bass  River  be  henceforth  a 
townstup  o{  themselves,  referring  it  to  Salem  to  accommodate  them 
with  lands  and  boimds  suitable  for  them,  and  that  it  be  called 
Beverly."  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1668.  Conant  was  not  satisfied  with  the  name  given 
by  the  court;  in  1671  he  petitioned  to  have  it  changed  to  JStidfei^^ 
the  name  of  the  town  in  England  from  which  he  came.    The  fol- 
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lowing,  from  NewhalPs  Essex  Memorial^*  1836,  is  anextnM^t  tnm 

the  petition : — 

'  <<  Now  my  amble  salt  and  request  is  auto  this  honorable  Conrt  onlie  that  the  name 
of  our  town  or  plantatioa  may  be  altered  or  changed  from  Beverly,  and  be  called  Bud- 
leigh.  I  have  two  reasons  that  have  moved  me  unto  this  request:  the  first  is,  the 
great  dislike  and  discontent  of  many  of  our  people  for  this  name  of  Beverlyi  bejcaoie 
(wee  being  but  a  small  jdace)  it  hath  caused  on  us  the  constant  nick-name  of  keggorhff 
beimg  in  the  months  of  many,  and  no  order  was  given,  or  consent  by  the  pw^Se,  to 
their  agent,  for  any  name  tmtill  thev  were  shure  of  being  a  towne  ^(ranted  in  the  nrtt 
place.  Secondly,  I  being  the  first  that  had  house  in  Salem,  (and  neither  had  any  band 
in  nameing  either  that  or  any  other  towne,)  and  myself,  with  those  that  were  with  me, 
being  all  from  the  western  part  of  England,  desire  this  western  name  of  Bodleigh,  a 
market  towne  in  Devonshire,  and  neere  unto  the  sea,  as  wee  are  heere  in  this  place,  tad 
where  myself  was  borne.  Now,  in  regard  of  our  firstnesse  and  antiquity  in  this  soe 
famous  a  collony,  we  should  umblie  request  this  small  prevaledg,  with  yoar  favour  and 
consent,  to  give  this  name  abovesaid  unto  our  towne.  i  never  vet  made  sate  or  reqiwst 
unto  the  Generall  Court  for  the  least  matter,  tho  I  think  I  might  as  well  have  done,  as 
many  others  have,  who  have  obtained  much  wiUiout  hazard  of  life,  or  preferring  the 
pubhc  good  before  their  own  interest,  which  I  praise  Qod  I  have  done.  If  this  my 
sate  may  find  acceptation  with  your  worships,  I  shall  rest  umbly  thankfull,  and  my 
praiers  shall  not  cease  unto  the  throne  of  grace  for  God's  guidance  and  his  bkmng 
to  be  on  all  your  waigfatie  proceedings,  and  that  iustice  and  righteousness  may  be  ere- 
rie  where  ammntster^l,  and  sound  doctrine,  truth,  and  holiness  everie  where  tao^ 
and  practised  throughout  this  wilderness  to  all  posterity,  which  God  grant.  Amen.'' 
This  petition  was  signed  by  thirty-three  or  four  other  names  But  it  appears  that  the 
petition  was  not  granted. 

Beverly  is  11  miles  from  Ipswich,  17  north-cast  of  Boston,  and 
14  south-west  of  Gloucester.  Its  greatest  length  is  six  and  two 
tfiirds  and  width  three  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two 
territoral  parishes ;  the  westerly  called  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and 
Beverly,  and  the  easterly  called  the  First  Parish.  "This  la«t 
contains  two  thirds  of  the  territory,  and  five  sixths  of  the  popula- 
tion." Part  of  Wenham  Pond  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  town. 
There  are  several  conspicuous  hills  in  the  town;  that  called 
Brown's  Folly  is  the  highest.  From  the  hill  the  observer  has  a 
view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  bay,  the  towns  of  Salem,  Danvers, 
and  Marblehead,  with  the  surrounding  country. 

There  is  raised  in  this  town  about  1,650  tons  of  hay,  14,000  buA- 
els  of  grain,  and  1,100  head  of  cattle  are  pastured.  The  orchardi 
yield  an  abundant  supply  of  apples.  Considerable  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  made,  but  of  the  last,  not  enough  fer  home 
consumption.  There  are  about  12,000  bushels  of  Indian  com  pro- 
duced annually.  The  whole  quantity  qf  grain  raised  is  about 
equal  to  half  of  the  consumption  of  bread  stufis ;  of  other  vm^ 
table  food  the  quantity  produced  exceeds  the  consumption.  The 
great  extent  of  sea-coast  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  sea 
manure  for  improving  the  soil.  The  amoimt  of  capital  employed 
in  the  cod  fishery  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  business.  There 
are  fifty  vessels,  making  an  aggregate  of  3,500  tons ;  valued,  inchid- 
ing  the  stores  and  outfits,  at  |l(K),000 ;  manned  by  400  men  and 
boys.    The  income  of  this  fishery  may  be  estimated  at  $160,000. 

*  The  author  would  here  mention  ^t  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  this  raliMble  aad 
interesting  work  for  much  historical  information  respecting  the  vanous  towns  m 
Essex  oiunty.  *  The  work  is  entitled  "  Th€  Essex  Mmorudfar  1836,  tmbrming  til^ 
tarfortht  County^  by  James  M,  NewhaUJ* 
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There  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  s^bout  300  males 
and  200  females.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in 
1837  was  $60,000.    Population  of  the  town,  4,609. 


South-nest  vien  of  Beverly. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Beverly  village,  as 
it  is  seen  from  near  the  bridge  connecting  it  with  Salem.  The  act 
for  incorporating  the  proprietors  of  this  bridge  passed  in  1787.  It 
is  1,484  feet  long  and  34  wide.  It  is  built  on  93  wooden  piers  of 
oak  timber,  driven  into  the  mud.  It  has  a  draw  for  vessels.  TTie 
first  pier  was  driven  in  May,  1788.  The  proprietors  are  authorized 
to  receive  toll  seventy  years  from  this  date,  after  which  the  bridge 
reverts  to  the  commonwealth.  This  is  a  large  village,  mostly  built 
oa  a  single  street.  There  are  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist.  There  is  an  academy,  and  a 
bank,  "The  Beverly  Bank."  There  are  two  Congregational 
churches  in  the  upper  parish,  and  a  Baptist  at  the  Farms.  The 
lamented  Capt.  Lathrop,  and  a  number  of  his  men,  who  fell  in  an 
ambuscade  of  the  Indians  at  Bloody  Brook,  at  Deerfield,  were  from 
this  place. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1667,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hale, 
the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  at  the  formation  of  the  church.  The 
duties  of  the  sexton  of  the  church,  about  this  period,  as  they  appear 
on  the  town  book,  were  "to  ring  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock  every 
uight  a  sufficient  space  of  time  as  is  usual  in  other  places,"  and 
"  keep  and  turn  the  glass."  An  hourglass  was  kept  near  the  pulpit, 
in  view  of  the  minister.  He  was  expected  to  close  his  sermon  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  and  if  he  went  over  or  fell  short  of  the  time 
it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  complaint.  Mr.  Hale  died  in  1700. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blowers,  who  was  ordained 
in  1701,  and  died  1729.  Rev.  Joseph  Champney  succeeded  Mr. 
Blowers,  was  ordained  1729,  and  died  in  1773.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was  ordained  1772,  and  dismissed 
in  1781,  he  having  been  elected  president  of  Harvard  University. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  McKeen,  who  was  ordained 
in  1785,  and  dismissed  by  mutual  consent  in  1802.  In  1803  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbot  was  installed,  and  died  1828.  The  second  Congre- 
gational church  was  organized,  and  the  first  minister,  the  Rev. 
John  Chipman,  ordained,  in  1716.  The  first  Baptist  church  was 
organized  in  1801.  The  third  Congregational  church  was  <»rgan- 
ized  in  1802.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1803.  The  second 
Baptist  was  of  the  Christian  denomination,  and  was  formed  in 
18^8.  TTie  Rev.  Benjamin  Knight  was  ordained  in  1829.  He- 
has  been  dismissed,  and  the  church  have  changed  to  the  Calvinistic 
Baptist 


BOXFORD. 

BoxFORD  was  taken  from  Rowley  in  1685,  and  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  population  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary :  in  1800  it  was  852,  in  1830  957,  and  in 
1837  it  was  964.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  very  great ;  but 
the  inhabitants  by  their  industry  have  overcome  many  naturals 
deficiencies.  The  main  business  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 
There  is  a  cotton  factory,  in  the  place,  which  does  some  business 
in  tfie  preparation  t)f  batting.  Shoemaking  is  diso  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  The  value  of  shoes  manulBBu^tured  in  1837 
was  $52,975.  This  place  is  10  miles  from  Ipswich,  13  from 
Newburyport,  and  24  from  Boston.  It  contains  2  postoffices,  ooe 
in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west  parish. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  llevolution,  the  inhabitants  dis^ 
played  much  ardor  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  eight  persons  from  the  town  were  killed.  The  Hon.  Aaron 
Wood,  a  native  resident  of  this  town,  at  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1791,  left  a  legacy  of  2,061  dollars  for  the  support  of  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar-schools. 

The  town  enjoys  some  usefril  water  privileges,  derived  from  seve^ 
ral  ponds,  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Rowley  and  Parker 
rivers,  and  the  source  of  a  branch  of  Ipswich  river.  In  1680  the 
manufacture  of  iron  was  commenced  here,  but  the  business  was 
soon  discontinued. 

The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1702.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Symmes  was  the  first  pastor ;  he  was  settled  in  1702, 
and  resigned  1708.  The  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  second  pastor;  he 
was  settled  in  1709,  and  left  about  1743,  and  resided  with  his  son  at 
Leominster  till  his  death,  which  took  place  1775.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  Elizur  Holyoke,  who  was  settled  in  1759,  preached 
imtil  1793,  and  died  1806.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  I^tac 
Briggs,  who  was  installed  in  1808,  resigned  Dec.  3,  1833.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1736.  The  Rev. 
John  Cushing  was  the  first  pastor.  He  was  settled  in  1736,  and 
died  1772.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Moses  Hale,  who  was  settled 
in  1774,  and  died  1786.  The  next  pastor  was  Dr.  Eaton,  settled 
here  in  1789. 
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BRADFORD. 

This  town  was  taken  from  Rowley.  Its  first  name  was  called 
Merrimac  After  that  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Rowley  VU- 
kge.  In  1673  it  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name.  The 
lands  of  this  town  were  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Sogers,  first  minister  of  Rowley,  and  others.  In  1658,  a  commit- 
tee of  Rowley  laid  out  tracts  of  land  for  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips, 
John  and  Robert  Haseltine,  widow  Mighill,  widow  Hobson, 
Thomas  Kimball.  Joseph  Jewett,  Joseph  Chaplin,  John  Simmons, 
Abraham  Foster,  Jonathsm  Hopkinson,  John  Eastman,  James 
Dickinson,  and  Maximilian  Jewett,  had  lands  granted  them. 
These  divided  the. lands  in  various  proportions  in  1671,  and  were 
most  of  them  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  Bradford  i^  very  plea- 
santly located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Merrimac.  The  length 
of  the  town  is  about  six  miles,  and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  about  10,000  acres  of  land.  The 
surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  varied.  Much  of  it  is  of  the  first 
quality,  especially  the  upland,  which  is  verdant  amidst  the  droughts 
of  summer.  Many  of  the  hills  are  considerably  elevated,  firom 
which  are  fine  views  of  rural  scenery.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  oak,  walnut,  pine  and  maple,  with  beds  of  peat,  that  afford  a 
supply  of  fuel  for  the  inhabitants.  The  ponds  in  the  town  are  well 
stocked  with  pickerel  and  perch.  Salmon  in  small  quantities  are 
yet  taken.  Shad  and  alewives  are  taken  in  great  abundance  from 
the  river.  A  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches  connects  this  town 
with  Haverhill.  The  width  of  the  river  is  about  800  feet  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  but  narrower  at  the  upperpart.  The  depth 
of  water  at  low  tide  is  from  four  to  five  feet.  There  are  serious 
impediments  to  navigation,  resulting  from  the  short  turn  in  the 
river  and  the  shoals  between  the  chain  ferry  and  Haverhill ;  but 
hulls  of  vessels  built  at  Bradford  and  Haverhill,  of  the  burthen  of 
400  tons,  have  passed  down,  while  those  of  90  or  100  tons  have 
come  up  loaded.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  be- 
tween this  town  and  Haverhill,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Siip- 
building  is  now  almost  totally  abandoned,  as  easier  labor  and  more 
profit  is  derived  from  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  about  360,000  pairs  arc  made  annually. 
The  village  in  Bradford,  on  the  opposite  side  the  Merrimac  from 
Haverhill,  contains  about  30  dwellmg-houses  and  a  church.  Brad- 
ford is  30  miles  N.  of  Boston.    Population,  2,275. 

Bradford  Academtf,  in  the  west  parish,  was  established  in  1803. 
Its  location  is  on  an  elevated  site,  and  commands  a  delightful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  comprising  the  entire  villages  of  Brad- 
ford and  Haverhill.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Judson  and  Harriet  New- 
ell, who  were  pupils  in  this  school,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
the  Christian  world.  This  academy  is  extensively  known,  and 
has  been  generallv  attended  by  a  large  number  of  pupils.  Merrl- 
fnac  Aca&my  is  located  in  the  east  parish,  and  was  estabUshed 
in  1821,  and  is  in  successful  operation. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars  the  people  were  much  alarmed 
for  their  safety,  and  fortified  three  houses ;  but  they  were  not  much 
molested  by  the  savages.  The  following  is  from  a  discourse  de- 
livered by  Gardner  B.  Perry  in  1820.     He  says : 

"  I  have  iband  but  one  record  of  any  violence  experienced  from  them.  This  is  con- 
tained in  a  note  attached  to  one  of  the  town  books,  by  Skubal  Walker,  who  was  the  town- 
clerk.  He  observes  in  this  note  that  Thomas  Kimball  was  shot  by  an  Indian,  the  third 
of  May,  1676,  and  his  wife  and  five  children,  Joannah  Thomas,  Joseph,  Prescilla  and 
John,  were  carried  captives.  These,  however,  he  observes  in  another  note,  re- 
turned home  affain  the  13th  of  June,  the  same  year.  Tlie  house  in  which  Mr.  Kim- 
ball lived,  stood  on  the  road  leading  to  Boxford,  the  cellar  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 
"  It  is  traditionally  reported,"  continues  Mr.  Perry,  "  that  the  Indians  who  committed 
this  violence  set  out  from  their  homes  near  Dracut  with  the  intention  of  killing  some 
one  in  Rowley  who  they  supplied  had  injured  them,  but  finding  the  night  too  far  spent, 
they  did  not  dare  to  proceed  feriher,  and  so  revenged  themselves  on  Mr.  Kimball. 
There  was  also  a  Mr.  Nehemiah  Carlton  shot  from  across  the  river,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  upon  Haverhill:  and  it  is  said,  further,  that  one  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
leUing  timber  on  the  Haverhill  side  of  the  river  was  also  shot.  Besides  these  I  hare 
beard  of  no  particular  injury  received  from  them.' 

The  first  burial  in  the  east  parish  burying-place  was  in  1723, 
Mrs.  Martha  Hale.    The  following  is  taken  from  the  foot-stone: 

« If  you  will  look  it  will  appear 
She  was  the  first  buried  here." 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  ever  witnessed  here  was  a  great 
freshet  in  1818.  The  snow  had  been  melted  by  a  violent  rain,  which 
rushed  down  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac  with  great  fury,  tearing 
up  the  ice,  which  was  nearly  two  feet  thick,  with  the  noise  and 
convulsions  of  an  earthquake ;  driven  into  immense  dams,  it  rolled 
and  flew  about  in  every  possible  direction  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
The  river  was  raised  21  feet  above  common  high-water  mark. 
The  covmtry  around  was  inundated,  and  in  many  houses  the  water 
was  from  two  inches  to  five  feet  in  depth.  The  ice  was  driven  far 
upon  the  land,  and  pyramids  of  fragments  were  thrown  up  above 
the  level  of  the  flood.  Buildings  were  removed  and  destroyed, 
cattle  and  sheep  were  droAvned,  and  ruin  spread  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Penny  says,  in  his  historical  discourse,  "  that  the  eels  go  up 
the  river  the  beginning  of  May  in  a  ribband  or  stream  of  about  a 
foot  wide  upon  the  average,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  and 
every  year  in  the  same  course.  They  are  from  two  to  six  inches 
in  length,  move  with  considerable  velocity,  and  continue  to  pass 
along  without  interruption  for  about  four  days.  Almost  an  incon- 
ceivable number  must  pass  during  this  time."  They  are  said  to 
be  from  the  ocean,  and  are  said  to  pass  into  the  ponds  and  brooks 
copnected  with  the  river. 

TTie  first  Congregational  church,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was 
organized  in  1682.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Zachariah  Symmes, 
who  was  settled  in  1682,  died  1707.  He  was  succeeded  by  lu« 
eon,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes,  in  1708,  who  died  in  1725.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Parsons  succeeded  Mr.  Symmes,  and  was  settled  ui 
1726,  and  died  in  1765.  The  next  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williamfij 
who  was  settled  in  1766,  and  resigned  in  1780.    His  successor  was 
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ReT.  Jonathan  Allen,  who  was  settled  in  1781.  The  sixth  pastor 
was  the  ReT.  Ira  Ingrabam,  who  settled  here  in  1S24,  resigned  in 
1830.  The  seventh  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Loammi  J.  Hoadly,  who 
was  settled  in  1830,  resigned  January,  1833.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Moses  C.  Searle,  who  was  settled  in  1833,  and  resigned 
in  1834 

The  second  Congregational  church,  in  the  east  parish,  was  formed 
in  1728.    The  Methodist  society  was  established  in  1832. 


DANVERS. 


Danybrs  was  formerly  a  part  of  Salem,  known  by  the  name  of 
Stdem  village.  It  was  settled  by  Gov.  Endicott  and  his  associates 
in  1628.  The  settlement  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1752, 
and  as  a  town  June  16,  1767.  Tradition  says  it  received  its  name 
from  Earl  D' Anvers,  a  nobleman  in  the  north  of  England,  but  why 
his  name  was  adopted  does  not  appear.*  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1837  was  4,804.  There  are  seven  Houses  of  public  wor- 
ship, viz.,  2  Congregational,  2  Universahst,  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  Methodist  The  principal  village  in  Danvers  is  large  and 
thickly  settled ;  its  principal  street  joins  the  main  street  in  Salem, 
forming  but  one  continuous  settlement.  The  New  Mills  village, 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Porter  river,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  township,  was  settled  in  1754  During  the 
revolutionary  war,  four  20  gun  ships,  and  eight  or  ten  privateers, 
were  built  here.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town 
14,000  pairs  of  boots,  615,000  pairs  of  shoes ;  the  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  was  $435,900;  males  employed,  666;  females,  411. 
There  were  28  tanneries ;  hides  tanned,  66,200 ;  value  of  the  lea- 
ther tanned  and  curried,  $264,400;  hands  employed,  110;  capital 
invested,  $203,700.  There  were  3  manufactories  of  morocco;  skins 
manufactured,  98,000,  valued  at  $39,400;  hands  employed,  35; 
capital  invested,  $30,000.  Nails,  chocolate,  bricks  and  various 
other  articles  are  manufactured  here.  The  center  of  the  princi- 
pal village  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  central  part  of 
Salem,  and  about  15  from  Boston.  There  are  two  banks,  the 
Danvers  Bank,  incorporated  in  1825,  capital  $150,000;  the  War- 
ren Bank,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  $120,000 ;  and  an  insu- 
rance company,  mcorporated  in  1829. 

The  inhabitants  of  Danvers  have  always  been  distinguished  for 
their  patriotism,  and  its  citizens  bore  their  full  share  in  the  great 
contest  of  the  Revolution.  Gren.  Israel  Putnam,  so  celebrated  for 
his  courage  and  his  important  services  in  the  French,  Indian,  and 
Revolutionary  wars,  was  a  native  of  Danvers.  CoL  Hutchinson, 
another  conunander  in  the  revolutionary  army  from  this  town,  re- 
ceived the  marked  approbation  of  Washington  for  his  services  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Delaware.     He  also  commanded  a  company  at 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Poole  for  a  niuDber  of  particulars  respecting  the  his 
toy  of  this  town. 
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the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec  by  Gen.  Wolfe,  and  was  at  Lake 
George,  and  at  tfie  defeat  of  Ticonderoga,  with  Gen.  Abercrombie. 
At  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  commanded  a  company  of  minute 
men.  Jeremiah  Page,  another  hero  from  this  town,  conunanded 
a  company  at  Lexington,  and  afterwards  became  a  colonel  in  the 
army.  Capt.  Samuel  Page  also  fought  at  Lexington,  and  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Gen.  Gideon  Fos- 
ter, another  commander  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  still  survives,  at 
the  age  of  90  years. 


Southern  view  of  the  CoUins  HousCj  Dtmvers. 

As  early  as  June  6th,  1774,  General  Gage,  the  royal  governor, 
came  here  from  Boston  with  two^companies  of  the  king's  troops, 
from  Castle  William,  belonging  to  the  64th  regiment,  and  had  his 
head-quarters  at  the  mansion  of  Hon.  R.  Hooper^  since  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Judge  Collins,  of  which  the  above  cut  is  a  repre- 
sentation. The  troops  were  encamped  about  the  house;  but  they 
had  been  there  scarcely  three  months  before  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  the  people  became  so  manifest  that  a  large  part  of  this  force  was 
kept  under  arms  every  night,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  cm  the 
10th  of  September  Gov.  Gage  marched  back  to  Boston. 

It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  house  that  the  witchcraft  excitement 
of  1692  first  manifested  itself.  In  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  it  is 
thus  noticed:  [Feb.]  "25tn.  Tituba,  an  Indian  servant  of  Rev. 
S.  Parris,  is  complained  of  for  witchcraft.  Before  this,  John,  her 
husband,  another  Indian  servant  of  Mr.  P.,  had  been  persuaded  by 
Mary  Sibley  to  make  a  superstitious  experiment  for  discovering 
persons,  who,  they  supposed,  secretly  afflicted  Mr.  P.'sidauehter, 
Elizabeth,  M.  9,  and  his  niece  Abigail  Williams,  iG.  11,  ana  Ann 
Putnam,  a  girl  of  the  neighborhood.  March  1st.  Sarah  Osboro, 
Sarah  and  Dorothy  Good,  Tituba,  servant  of  Mr.  Parris,  Martha 
Cory,  Rebecca  Nurse,  Sarah  Cloyce,  John  Proctor  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  Boston  jail,  on 
charge  of  witchcraft.  11th.  Mr.  Parris  and  other  ministers  observe 
a  Fast  at  Salem  village  because  witchcraft  had  appeared  there. — 
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Mary  Sibley,  having  confessed  that  she  innocently  coimcilled  Johni 
the  Indian,  to  attempt  a  discovery  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  com* 
mune  with  Mr.  P.'s  church.  She  had  been  previously  disciplined 
for  such  council  and  appeared  well." 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  records  of  the  first  church, 
where  it  appears  in  Mr.  Parris'  own  hand-writing. 

"  27th  March,  Sab.  1692.  Sacrament  Day. 
"After  the  common  auditory  were  dismissed,  and  before  the  church  commonion  of 
the  Lord's  table,  ihe  following  Testimony  against  the  Error  of  oar  sister  Mary  Sibley 
who  had  given  direction  to  my  Indian  man  in  an  unwarrantable  way  to  find  out 
witches,  was  read  by  the  Pastor.  It  is  altogether  undenyable  that  our  great  and 
blessed  God  hath  suffered  many  persons,  in  several  Families  of  this  little  village,  to 
be  grievously  vexed  and  tortured  in  body,  and  to  be  deeply  tempted,  to  the  endfiUDger- 
ing  cf  the  destructiori  of  their  souls,  and  all  these  amazing  £Eu:ts  (well  known  to  many 
of  us)  to  be  done  by  Witchcraft  and  Diabolical  Operations.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  when  these  calamities  first  began,  which  was  m  my  own  family,  the  affliction 
was  several  weeks  before  such  hellish  operations  as  Witchcraft  was  suspected.  Nay 
it  never  brake  forth  to  any  considerable  light  until  diabolical  means  was  used  by  the 
making  of  a  cake  bv  my  Indian  man,  who  had  his  directions,  from  this  our  sister 
Mary  Sibley,  since  which  apparitions  have  been  plenty,  and  exceeding  much  mischief 
hath  followed.  But  by  this  means  it  seems  the  Devil  hath  been  raized  amongst  us, 
and  his  rage  is  vehement  and  terrible,  and  when  he  shall  be  silenced  the  Lora  only 
knows." 

The  First  Congregational  church  was  located  in  the  north 
parish,  and  organized  1671.  Rev.  James  Bailey  was  the  first 
pastor ;  he  was  settled  in  1671,  and  resigned  1680.  BUs  successor 
was,  the:  Rev.  George  Burroughs,  who  was  settled  1680,  and  re- 
signed 1683,  and  on  the  19th  August,  1692,  was  executed  for 
witchcraft  on  "Gallows  HilV  Salem.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Deodab  Lawson  in  1683,  who  resigned  in  1688.  The 
next  in  order  was  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  who  was  settled  in  1689, 
and  resigned  in  1696.  It  was  in  Mr.  Parris'  family  that  witch- 
craft excitement .  first  made  its  appearance.  His  successor  was 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Green,  who  was  settled  in  1698,  and  died  1716. 
The  Rev.  Peter  Clark  succeeded  him  in  1717,  and  died  in  1768. 
His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  was  settled  1772,  and 
died  1826. 

The  Second  Congregational  church,  located  in  the  south  parish, 
was  organized  in  1713.  The  Baptist  society  was  organized  1793, 
located  at  New  Mills.  The  Unitarian  society  was  incorporated  in 
1825.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  was  settled  in  1827.  This  church  is 
located  at  south  parish.  The  First  UniversaUst  church,  located 
at  New  Mills,  organized  in  1829.  Pastor,  Rev.  William  Henrv 
Knapp,  installed  1834.  Second  Universalist,  located  in  south 
parish.     The  Methodist  society  was  recently  organized. 

The  public  acts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers  in  those  fearful 
times  immediately  preceding  the  open  rupture  with  the  mother 
country,  as  shown  by  their  town  records,  display  an  ardor  and  de- 
termination in  view  of  the  great  struggle  before  them,  unsurpassed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  These  acts  were  followed  by 
prompt  personal  efibrt  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  blood  of  her 
8ons-    Of  those  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  one  sixth  part 
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were  inhabitants  of  this  town.  A  monument  to  their  memory  was 
laid  in  1835,  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  battle,  by  Gen.  Gideon 
Poster,  one  of  the  survivors,  and  captain  of  a  company  of  minute 
men  from  this  town,  which  fought  on  that  day.  Gen.  Foster  then 
addressed  the  multitude  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony,  among 
which  were  nineteeiv  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  army ;  after 
which  religious  services  were  performed,  and  an  address  delivered 
by  Danl.  V.  King,  Esq.,  in  that  ancient  church  where  sixty  years 
before  religious  services  were  had  over  the  remains  of  the  slain. 

"The  occasion  will  long  be  remembered, — as  calculated  to 
deepen  our  feelings  of  veneration  for  the  events  commemorated — 
for  the  exercise  of  generous  feelings  in  the  discharge  of  an  honor 
due  to  the  glorious  dead, — and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  will  re- 
mind us  of  our  obligations  to  those  who  spilled  their  blood  in  the 
first  oflfering  at  the  shrine  of  liberty." 


MonimetU  and  BeU  Tavcmy  Danvers. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  monument,  which  is  built  of  hewn 
sienite,  is  22  feet  in  height  and  7  feet  broad  at  the  base.  It  was 
completed  in  1837,  at  an  expense  somewhat  exceeding  $1,000. 
The  following  inscriptions,  carved  in  Italian  marble,  appear  on  two 
sides  of  the  monument. 

[On  the  east.] 
Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19th,  1775.    Samuel  Cook,  aged  33  years ;  Benj.  Dabmd, 
25 ;  George  Soathwick,  25 ;  Jotham  Webb,  22 ;  Henry  Jacobs,  22 ;  Ebenr.  Gold- 
thwait,  22 ;  Ferley  Putnam,  21 ;  Citizens  of  Danvers,  fell  on  that  day. 
Dulce  et  deconmi  est  pro  patria  mori. 

[On  the  reverse.] 
Erected  by  Citizens  of  Danvers  on  the  60th  Anniversary,  1835. 

In  the  back-ground  is  a  view  of  an  ancient  building  which  was 
formerly  much  celebrated  as  the  Old  BeU  Tavern,  for  many  years 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Francis  Symonds,  who,  besides  being  the  landlord, 
claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  poet  laureate  of  the  village.    A 
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vooden  representation  of  a  bell  hung  from  his  sign-post,  on  which 
he  caused  to  be  inscribed, 

"  VU  toll  you  in  if  yoxi  have  need 
And  feed  70a  well  and  bid  you  speed." 

To  the  business  of  pubUcan  he  united  that  of  chocolate  dealer, 
and  on  a  sign  projecting  from  the  post  below  the  bell,  was  the  fol- 
lowing couplet : 

"  Francis  Symonds  makes  and  sells 
The  best  of  Chocolate,  also  Shells.'' 

This  house  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  resort,  it  being  on  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  the  east  and  north  to  Boston.  It  was 
here  that  the  Salem  regiment,  under  the  late  Col.  Timo.  Pickering, 
halted  for  refreshment  on  their  march  to  Bunker  Hill  on  the  17tfi 
of  June,  1775. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  this  ancient  building 
was  once  the  temporary  residence  of  Elizabeth  Whitman,  whose 
singular  history  in  fictitious  narrative,  and  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Eliza  Wharton,  has  excited  so  much  interest  with  read- 
ers of  romance.  It  was  here  she  Uved  a  transient  visiter,  a  mys- 
tery to  all,  and  here,  among  strangers,  she  died.  She  is  described 
by  those  who  saw  her  as  a  lady  of  agreeable  manners  and  con- 
versation, of  strong  mind,  intelligent  and  accomplished.  In  form 
she  was  alx)ve  the  common  height,  and  had  considerable  personal 
beauty.  Her  fate  appears  to  have  excited  much  S5rmpathy  in  the 
Tillage,  and  her  remains  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  village  burial-ground,  where  the  mutilated  head- 
stone of  her  grave  still  remains.  The  foot-stone  has  long  since 
been  entirely  demolished  by  the  depredations  of  visiters,  who  make 
their  pilgrimages  to  the  spot  and  carry  away  some  portion  as  a 
reUc,  and,  imless  some  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  re- 
maining stone  will  also  soon  disappear.  These  moniunents  to  her 
memory  are  made  from  a  reddish  freestone,  and  were  placed  at  her 
grave  by  some  unknown  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  head-stone 
bears  the  following  inscription^  which  differs  from  that  recorded 
in  the  book  purporting  to  be  her  history,  only  in  the  name. 

"  This  humble  stone  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  WmTMAic,  is  inscribed  by  her  weep, 
ing  friends  to  whom  she  endeared  herself  by  uncommon  tenderness  and  afiection. 
Endowed  with  superior  genias  and  acquirements,  she  was  still  more  endeared  by 
hnmility  and  benevolence.  Let  candor  throw  a  veil  over  her  frailties,  for  ^eat  was 
her  charity  to  others.  She  sustained  the  lastpainful  scene  far  from  every  fnend,  and 
exhibited  an  example  of  calm  resignation.  Her  departure  was  on  the  25th  of  July, 
A.  D.  17^,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age,  and  the  tears  of  strangers  watered  her  grave.** 


ESSEX. 


Essex  was  for  121  years  a  parish  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ipswich, 
and  was  called  Chebacco.  It  became  a  separate  town  in  1819. 
The  fishing  business  was  formerly  extensively  carried  on  in  this 
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town.  It  is  well  situated  for  ship-building.  During  fiveyeais 
preceding  1837,  there  were  220  vessels  built,  the  tonnage  of  which 
was  12,500  tons:  valued  at  $337,600;  hands  employed* in  ship- 
building, 120.  There  were  14  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackem  fishery.  The  timber  for  ship-building  is  rafted  from  the 
Merriihac  into  Plum  Island  Sound,  and  thence  through  a  canal 
which  has  been  cut  across  the  marshes  from  Ipswich  bay.  The 
farms  in  Essex  are  ^ood.  Much  fruit  is  raised,  and  many  tons  of 
hay  annually  sold  m  the  Boston  and  Salem  markets.  Another 
source  of  profit,  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  clam-banks  of 
Essex.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  clams  are  dug  here 
annually,  and  sold  (exclusive  of  barrels  and  salt)  for  $2,60  to  $3 
per  barrel.  There  is  one  bet  which  is  indicative  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  place :  that  of  1%  families,  of  which  the 
town  coQsisted  m  1820,  fifty-two  were  of  the  name  of  Bumham, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  residue  were  of  the  names  of  Cogs- 
well and  Choate.  The  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town 
consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses  and  two  churches,  about  6 
miles  firom  Ipswich,  and  26  from  Boston.  Population  of  the  town, 
1,402. 

A  Coneregatianal  chiuch  was  formed  here  in  1681.  The  next 
year  the  Uev.  John  Wise  was  ordained  pastor.  His  successor  was 
ttfiv.  Theophilus  Pickering,  who  was  settled  in  1726.  In  1746, 
the  second  society  was  formed,  and  in  1747  the  Rev.  John  Cleave- 
land  was  ordained  pastor.  In  1774,  the  two  churches  united  under 
Mr.  Cleaveland.  Rev.  Josiah  Webster  succeeded  Mr.  Cleaveland 
in  1799.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  who  was  installed 
1809.    The  Rev.  Robert  Crowell  was  settled  1814 

The  ChridUm  society  was  organized  in  1808,  and  their  house 
erected  1809. 

A  Universalist  society  was  formed  1829. 


GEORGETOWN. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1838,  previous  to  which  it  was 
the  western  part  of  Rowley,  and  called  New  Rowley.  It  appears 
that  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in 
1731,  and  the  first  pastor  was  James  Chandler,  a  native  of  Ando^ 
ver,  who  settled  here  in  1732,  and  died  in  1788.  TTie  highest  land 
in  the  coimty  is  "  Bald  PateJ^  Prom  this  elevation  an  extensive 
and  delightful  view  may  be  obtained,  comprehending  a  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Memmac,  and  the  adjacent  settlements,  toge^ 
ther  with  ibe  beautiful  town  of  Haverhill. 


GLOUCESTER. 


Gloucestkr  is  a  maritime  town,  comprising  Cape  Ann,  and 
an  inland  parish.  This  promontory  was  named  Cape  Aim,  by 
Prince  Charles,  out  of  respect  to  his  mother.    It  is  joined  to  the 
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main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  about  fifty  yards  wide,  called  the 
Cut,  over  which  the  road  passes  into  the  harbor.  The  name  Cut 
was  derived  from  an  early  grant,  in  these  words :  "  Upon  the  26th 
of  the  6th  month,  1643,  it  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Richard  Bljrnman, 
Pastor,  is  to  cut  the  beach  through  and  to  maintaine  it,  and  hath 
given  him  three  ackers  of  uplana,  and  hee  is  to  have  the  benefit  to 
himself  and  his  forever,  giveing  the  Inhabitantes  of  the  town  fjree 
passage."  This  afiforded  an  easier  and  sh(»rter  passage  to  vessels 
bound  to  or  from  the  eastward. 

hi  1624,  the  Dorchester  (Gng.)  company  commenced  a  fishing 
and  planting  station  here.  Thomas  Gardner  was  appointed  over- 
seer of  the  planting,  and  John  Tilley  of  the  fishing,  that  year.  Ro- 
ger G<Miant,  who  had  been  appointed  overseer  of  both  departments, 
removed  here  the  year  after,  bringing  Lyford  as  minister,  with 
others.  But  this  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1626,  and  Conant, 
with  most  of  the  company,  removed  to  Salem.  A  few  years  after, 
a  permanent  settlement  was  formed  here  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bljrnman, 
an  ejected  minister  of  Wales,  with  about  fifty  others.  In  1639,  the 
place  was  incorporated  as  a  fishing  plantation.  In  1642,  Glouces- 
ter was  created  a  town  by  the  general  court.  It  was  named  after 
Gloucester,  Eiigland,  the  native  place  of  some  of  the  first  settlers. 

Pint  Parith^  or  Harbor.— T^  first  church  was  formed  in  1G12,  and  for  manj  yean  its  localioQ  mw 
to  the  Town  parish.    It  was  the  19th  church  gathered  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

h  1738,  A  new  OMetiog-house  was  erected  k^  ihe  society  at  the  Harbor.  Its  pastors  hare  been,  Ban 
Riehaxd  Blyinan,  settled  in  1642;  Rer.  John  Emerson,  in  1668;  Rev.  John  While,  in  1708;  Bsv.Samuek 
Chindler,  in  1751 ;  Rer.  Hi  Forbes,  in  1776 ;  Rer.  Perez  Lincoln,  in  1806 ;  Rer.  Levi  Hart^ion,  hk  18IS ; 
X«v.  HoMft  Hihlreth,  in  1825;  Rev.  Luther  HamUton,  In  1834;  Rev.  Josiah  K.  Waite^io  1886.  This 
chnreh  is  now  Unitarian.  The  Universalist  Society  was  formed  in  1774,  under  the  preaching  of  Rev. 
John  Murray,  the  first  teacher  of  that  denomination.  In  1792  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Independent 
ChrtMlan  Society.  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  first  pastor,  was  settled  1804 ;  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Stolth  as  colleague 
FMUar  fai  1838.  sfaice  dismissed.  The  Baptist  Church  was  organised  in  1830.  Rev.  Samuel  Adlam  settled 
In  1831:  Rev.  WiUlam  Lamsoa  in  1837;  Rev.  J.  A.  R  Stone  in  1639.  The  Methodist  Society  was  or- 
ffulad  in  1826 ;  church  built  In  1827.  The  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  was  organiaed  In  1828. 
Bav.  Charles  Porter  was  aeuled  In  1831 ;  Rev.  Christopher  M.  Nickels  In  1835. 

Steond^  or  WeH  Pariah.— Tt»  Ooogregational  Society  was  organized  in  1716.  Pastors :  Rev.  Samuel 
ThoMpaon  was  settled  in  1716;  Rev.  Richard  Jacques  in  1725;  Rev.  Daniel  Fuller  in  1770.  A  largo 
Bajoriiy  of  the  society  having  become  Universalists,  the  meeting^honse  and  other  property  of  the  society 
have  since  belonged  to  that  denomination. 

Theehoick  haabeen  levlved  by  the  addition  of  members  to  the  few  persons  that  remained  of  the  old 
choNh,  anda  new  meeitng-hoaae  was  built  In  1834,  and  Rev.  Isaac  Brown  was  ordahied  In  184a  This 
li  called  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church  and  Society. 

Tkxrd^  or  Squam  Pariah.— It  was  Incorporated  in  1728.  Pastors :  Rev. Benjamin  Bradstreet  was  sat* 
tied  b  1728;  Rev.  John  Wyeth  in  1766;  Rev.  Obadlah  Paisons  in  1772;  Rev.  Ezra  Leonard  In  1804. 
Mr.  Laonoid  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister,  but  in  1815  he  embraced  the  Universalist  doc- 
Mm,  and  the  society  la  now  of  that  order.  The  Christian  Society  was  organized  in  1810.  It  has  sinco 
baeome  a  Baptist  Society.  Rev.  Epes  Davis  was  settled  in  1813.  This  society  Is  now  ahnost  extinct. 
ThB  Oongregatlonal  Society  at  Lane's  Cove,  Squam  Parish,  was  formed  in  182a  Church  organiaed  hk 
189Q.    Pastors :  Rev.  Moses  Sawyer  was  setUed  in  1831 ;  Rov.  David  TStoik  In  1840. 

P*nrtht  or  Thtwn  Pariah.— ThB  oldest  in  the  town,  being  the  location  of  the  first  settlers,  and  tho 
Ibce  of  worship  sod  seat  of  business  for  about  a  century.  In  1742  the  parish  was  divided,  and  tfao 
Borthem  part  was  incorporated  and  set  off  as  a  separate  parish,  (the  fourth.)  Rev.  John  Rc^geis  waa 
•idabed  fai  1744,  died  in  1782.  Since  that  period  there  has  been  no  ngular  ordained  minister,  and  the 
ndsty  la  now  aztlnct.  A  Metbodlst  church  was  set  off  from  the  Harbor  chnreh  in  1838,  and  a  meeting- 
Invn  waa  elected  the  aame  year. 

The  town  of  Gloucester  comprises  two  villages.    The  Harbor^ 
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SO  called,  is  the  principal  village,  and  is  finely  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cape.     The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 


South-westem  view  of  GUwcester, 

lage  as  it  is  approached  from  the  south-west  The  settlement  is 
compact ;  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  sea  views 
from  this  place  are  very  extensive,  and  rarely  equalled  in  grandeur 
and  sublimity  by  any  on  the  coast,  and  the  inhabitants  truly  dwell  at 

"  the  noise  of  the  soanding  surge !  when  the  dark  rolling  wave  is  near,  with  its  back 
of  foam ! " 

The  village  of  Sandy  Bay  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  cape, 
about  five  miles  from  the  Harbor.  A  pier  and  breakwater  have  been 
constructed  here  for  the  security  of  shipping.  The  village  of  Sqtiom 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  cape,  about  five  miles  from  the  Harbor. 
Opposite  this  place  is  the  sand  beach,  which  once  supplied  with 
sand  all  the  towns  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  used  on  floors  instead  of  paint  or  carpets. 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  this  town. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  business  that  has  been  dcMie  in 
this  branch  in  the  years  1S32,  '33  and  '34.  The  year  1835  was  an 
unfortimate  year  to  the  mackerel  catchers.  There  were  inspected 
in  1832,  8,138  barrels  of  No.  1,  and  6,202  half  barrels;  of  No.  2, 
15,421  barrels  and  7,163  half  barrels;  of  No.  3,  15,010  barrels  and 
547  half  barrels.  In  1834,  there  were  inspected  of  No.  1,  18,835 
barrels,  and  9,432  half  barrels;  of  No.  2,  20,638  barrels,  and  6,591 
half  barrels;  of  No.  3,  13,763  barrels,  and  143  half  barrels. 

The  following  is  from  the  state  Statistical  Tables  in  1837.  Ves- 
sels employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisliery,  221 ;  tonnage  of  the 
same,  9,824;  cod-fish  caught,  55,181  quintals;  value  of  thesame, 
|5l86,516;  mackerel  caught,  43,934  barrels ;  value  of  the  same, 
$335,566;  salt  used  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  113,760 
bushels;  hands  employed,  1,580;  capital  invested,  $349,000. 
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Immense  quarries  of  light  and  gray  granite  are  found  in  this 
town ;  this  is  split  into  regularly  formed  blocks.  It  is  of  a  fine 
grain,  easily  dressed,  and  can  be  loaded  into  vessels  at  little  expense* 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  it  The  quarries  employ  about 
three  himdred  men,  who  get  out  about  100,000  tons  yearly,  and 
this  is  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  ton.  Gloucester  Bank 
commenced  operation  in  1796,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  and  it 
was  incorporated  Jan.  27,  1800.  Subsequent  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture increased  the  capital  to  $200,000,  its  present  amount.  Here  is 
an  insurance  company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  institu- 
tion for  savings.  There  is  a  newspaper  printed  in  this  place, 
called  the  Gloucester  Telegraph.  There  are  14  churches  in  this 
town,  of  which  6  are  Universalist,  4  Orthodox,  3  Baptist,  1  Unita- 
rian, and  1  Methodist  Five  are  located  in  the  Harbor  parish,  2 
in  the  West  parish,  3  in  Squam,  1  in  Town  parish,  and  3  in  Sandy 
Bay. 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  ancient  publications  that  lions  have 
been  seen  in  this  section  of  country.  William  Wood,  the  author 
of  "New  England's  Prospect,"  says,  concerning  lions,  "I  will  not 
say  that  I  ever  saw  any  myself,  but  some  affirm  that  they  have 
seen  a  lion  at  Cape  Ann,  which  is  not  above  ten  leagues  from  Bos- 
ton. Some  likewise  being  lost  in  the  woods,  have  heard  such  ter- 
rible roarings,  as  have  made  them  much  aghast ;  which  must  be 
either  devils  or  lions,  there  being  no  other  creatures  which  use  to 
roar,  saving  bears,  which  have  not  such  a  terrible  kind  of  roaring." 

This  place  was  visited  by  a  severe  storm  in  August,  1635,  in 
which  a  melancholy  shipwreck  took  place.  There  had  been  a 
strong  wind  blowing  from  the  south  and  south-east  for  a  week;  at 
midnight  it  changed  to  the  north-east,  when  a  tremendous  storm 
set  in.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  their  roots,  vessels  were  driven  from 
their  anchorage,  and  houses  were  blown  down.  The  tide  rose 
twenty  feet  in  height.  During  the  storm,  Mr.  Allerton's  bark  was 
cast  away  upon  the  cape,  twenty-one  persons  were  drowned,  of 
which  number  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  of  Wiltshire,  (Eng.)  with 
his  wife  and  six  small  children.  All  were  lost  except  Mr.  Thacher 
and  his  wife,  who  were  cast  upon  the  shore  of  an  island  and  saved. 
The  island  where  the  two  were  saved  was  afterward  called  Thach- 
er's  Island.  The  rock  on  which  the  vessel  struck  is  still  called 
Avery's  rock.  In  1671,  a  whirlwind  of  about  forty  feet  in  breadth 
passed  through  the  neck  that  makes  one  side  of  the  harbor,  bearing 
all  before  it  with  such  power  that  a  large  rock  in  the  harbor  came 
near  being  overturned. 

In  1692,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mystery,  many  strange  oc- 
currences took  place  at  Gloucester. 

The  people  thought  they  saw  aimed  Frenchmen  and  Indians  running  about  their 
houses  and  fields ;  these  they  often  shot  at  when  within  a  short  distance ;  the  shot  ap- 
peared to  take  effect,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall,  but  on  coming  up  they  rose 
and  ran  away.  The  <<  unaccountable  troublers''  in  return  shot  at  the  inhabitants  of 
Che  town,  who  said  that  they  heard  the  shot  whiz  by  their  ears.  One  man  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  the  bullet  of  which  whizzed  by  him  and  cut  off  a  pine  bush  near  at 
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hand,  and  lodged  in  a  hemlock  tree.  Turning  roand,  he  saw  four  men  advancing  to- 
ii^rd  him  with  gons  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  others  who  saw  where  the  bullet 
had  lod^  and  cut  off  the  pine  bush.  For  three  weeks  the  alarm  was  so  great  that 
two  regmients  were  raised,  and  a  company  of  sixty  men  from  Ipswich,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Apfdeton,  was  sent  to  their  succor.  The  Rev.  John  Emerson,  the  der- 
gvman  of  the  town,  says  "  all  rational  persons  will  be  satisfied  that  Gloucester  was  not 
alarmed  for  a  fortnight  together  by  real  Frenchmen  and  Indians,  but  that  the  devil  and 
his  agents  were  the  cause  of  all  that  befel  the  town."  Another  writer  asks  "  whether 
Satan  did  not  set  ambushments  against  the  good  people  of  Gk)ucester,  with  demons,  in 
the  shape  of  armed  Indians  and  Frenchmen,  appearing  to  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  mutually  firing  upon  them  for  the  best  part  of  a  month  together." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^'  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  New  England,  relative  to  a 
large  Marine  Animal,  supposed  to  be  a  Serpent,  seen  near  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts,  August,  1817*"  The  letter  is  from  the  Hon. 
Lonson  Nash,  of  Gloucester. 

Gloucester^  Sept  9, 1817. 

Sia :  Your  favor  of  the  second  inst.  has  been  received.  The  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
lannsean  Society  for  my  services  was  highly  gratifying  to  me,  not  simply  on  account 
of  the  high  consideration  I  entertain  for  the  members  of  that  laudable  institution, 
but  likewise  for  the  agreeable  manner  and  respectable  channel  through  which  their  vote 
of  thanks  was  communicated  to  me. 

I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  woman  who  was  said  to  have  seen  the  serpent 
dormant  on  the  rocks,  near  the  water,  to  whom  you  refer  in  yours  ;  but  she  can  give 
no  material  evidence.  She  says  that  she  saw  something  resembling  a  large  log  of  wood 
on  the  rocks,  on  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Ten  Pound  Island,  (a  small  island  in  our 
harbor,)  resting  partlv  on  the  rocks  and  partly  in  the  water.  The  distance  was  aboat 
half  a  mile.  She  took  a  glass,  looked  at  the  object,  and  saw  it  move.  Her  attenti(m 
was  for  a  short  time  arrested  by  some  domestic  avocation,  and  when  she  looked  for  tbe 
object  again  it  had  disappeared. 

You  request  a  detailed  account  of  my  observations  relative  to  the  serpent.  I  saw 
him  on  the  fourteenth  ultimo,  and  when  nearest  I  judged  him  to  be  about  two  hundred 
and  fifly  yards  iW)m  me.  At  that  distance  I  judged  him  in  the  larger  jMurt  about  tbe 
size  of  a  half  barrel,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  two  extremes.  Twice  I  saw  him 
with  a  glass,  only  for  a  short  time,  and  at  other  times  with  the  naked  eye  for  nearij 
half  an  hour.  Mis  color  appeared  nearly  black — his  motion  nearly  vertical  Wbea 
he  moved  on  the  surface  or  the  water,  the  track  in  his  rear  was  visible  for  at  least  half 
a  mile. 

His  velocity,  when  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  I  judged  was  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  about  four  minutes.  When  immersed  in  ihe  water,  his  speed  was  greater, 
moving,  I  should  say,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two,  or  at  most  in  three  minutes.  When 
moving  imder  water,  you  could  often  trace  him  by  the  motion  of  the  water  on  the  sur- 
fhce,  and  from  this  circumstance  I  conclude  he  did  not  swim  deep.  He  apparently 
went  as  straight  through  the  water  as  you  could  draw  a  line.  When  he  changed  his 
course,  it  diminished  lus  velocity  but  little — the  two  extremes  that  were  visible  appear- 
ed rapidly  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  when  they  came  parallel  they  appeared  not 
more  than  a  yard  apart.  With  a  glass  I  could  not  take  in  at  one  view  the  two  extremes 
of  the  animal  that  were  visible.  1  have  looked  at  a  vessel  at  about  the  same  distance, 
uid  could  distinctly  see  forty-five  feet.  If  he  should  be  taken,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  length  would  be  found  seventy  feet,  at  least,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
should  be  found  one  hundred  feet  long.  When  I  saw  him  I  was  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  sea-shore,  elevated  about  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
sea  was  smooth.  If  I  saw  his  head  I  could  not  distinguish  it  from  his  body,  thou^ 
there  were  sea-fiEuing  men  near  me  who  said  they  could  distinctly  see  his  head.  I 
believe  they  spoke  truth,  but,  not  having  been  much  accustomed  to  look  through  a 
glass,  I  was  not  so  fortimate. 

I  never  saw  more  than  seven  or  eight  distinct  portions  of  him  above  the  water 
at  anv  one  time,  and  heappeared  rough,  though  I  suppose  this  appearance  was  pro- 
duced by  his  motion.  Wnen  he  disappeared  he  apparently  sunk  oirectly  down  Uke  a 
rock.    Capt.  Beach  has  been  in  Boston  for  a  week  past,  and  I  am  informed  that  he  tf 
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stUl  there.  An  engranng  from  his  drawing  of  the  serpent  has  been  or  is  now  makinfc 
in  Boston,  but  I  hsLve  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  far  his  drawing  is  thou^  a 
correct  representation. 

BespectfoUjT;  Sir,  your  mdst  oVt. 
Hon.  Jomi  Davis.  Lonsom  Nasi. 


HAMILTON, 


Hamilton  was  formerly  a  part  of  Ipswich,  and  was  called  IpS' 
wich  Hamlet  until  1793,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  shoes  are  made  to  a  considerable  extent  annually.  In 
1837,  boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $14,702. 
Population,  827.     Distance  from  Boston,  26  miles. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  located,  and  the  soil  good  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants are  so  much  scattered  that  there  is  no  compact  village. 
Chebacco  river  takes  its  rise  here,  from  Chebacco  pond,  and  seve- 
ral other  smaller  ponds  near  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  town. 
Wenham  swamp  extends  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  town.  Ips- 
wich river  runs  along  the  western  border. 

Hamilton  has  only  one  religious  society ;  this  is  Congregational, 
and  was  organized  in  1714,  as  the  third  of  Ipswich.  TLiie  Rev. 
Samuel  Wigglesworth,  the  first  pastor,  was  settled  in  1714,  died  in 
1768.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  in  1771, 
who  died  in  1823.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt, 
who  was  installed  in  1824,  resigned  in  1833. 

Mr.  Pelt  is  author  of  Annals  of  Salem,  History  of  Ipswich,  Ham- 
ilton and  Essex.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  history  of 
this  place.  '^  There  are  four  families  in  this  town  called  bleeders  ; 
three  of  them  are  immediately  and  the  other  mediately  related. 
The  number  of  individuals  so  denominated  are  five.  They  are 
thus  named  from  an  unusual  propensity  in  their  arteries  and  veins 
to  bleed  profusely,  even  from  slight  wounds.  A  cut  or  other  hurt 
upon  them  assumes  at  first  the  common  appearance ;  but  after 
a  week  or  fortnight  the  injured  part  begins  and  continues,  for  seve- 
ral days,  to  send  forth  almost  a  steady  stream  of  blood,  until  this 
disappears,  and  it  becomes  nearly  as  colorless  as  water.  A  por- 
tion of  ^e  coagulated  blood  forms  a  cone,  large  or  small  according 
to  the  wound.  The  bleeding  ceases  when  the  cone,  which  has  a 
minute  apertiue  and  is  very  foBtid,  falls  off.  The  persons  thus 
constituted  dare  not  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  lancet. 
They  often  bleed  abimdantly  at  the  nose,  and  are  subject  to  se- 
vere and  premature  rheumatism.  Some  of  their  predecessors  have 
come  to  their  end  by  wounds  which  are  not  considered  by  any 
means  dangerous  for  people  in  general.  This  hemorrhage  first 
appeared  in  the  Appleton  family,  who  brought  it  with  them  from 
l^igland.  None  but  males  are  bleeders,  whose  immediate  children 
are  not  so,  and  whose  daughters  only  have  sons  thus  disposed. 
As  to  the  precise  proportion  of  these  who  may  resemble  their  grand- 
fathers in  bleeding  of  this  kind,  past  observation  furnishes  no  data ; 
it  has  been  found  altogether  uncertain." 
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HAVERHILL. 

THEprecise  time  of  the  settlement  of  Haverhill  is  not  known. 
Gov.  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  says,  "  Mo.  3,  1643.  About  this 
time  two  plantations  began  to  be  settled  upon  Merrimack  river : 
PentuckeUy  called  Haverhill,  and  Cochicheimck^  called  Andover." 
The  settlement,  it  is  believed,  was  begun  in  1640  or  41.  The  town 
is  said  to  have  been  called  Haverhill  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Ward, 
the  first  minister,  who  was  bom  in  Haverhill,  in  Essex  county,  in 
England.  "  The  town  at  first  extended  six  miles  north  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  was  fourteen  miles  upon  the  river.  It  was  inte- 
rested in  the  long  dispute  about  the  boundaries  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  was  at  length 
settled  by  commissioners  in  1737.  Col.  Richard  Saltonstall,  Rich- 
ard Hazzen,  and  Dea.  James  Ayer,  represented  the  town  before 
these  commissioners."  The  township  formerly  embraced  within 
its  limits  a  part  of  the  towns  of  Methuen,  Salem,  Atkinson,  and 
the  town  oi  Plaistow,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  Indian  deed  of  the  town. 

"  Know  all  Men  bv  these  Presents,  that  wee  Passaquo  and  Saggahew,  with  the  concent 
of  Passaconnawaj,  nave  sold  unto  the  inhabitants  of  Pentnckett  all  the  land  wee  hare 
in  Pentuckett;  that  is,  eight  miles  in  length  from  the  little  hyer  in  Pentnckett  west^ 
ward,  8ix  mites  in  length  from  the  aforesaid  river  northward,  and  six  miles  in  length 
from  the  aforesaid  river  eastward,  with  the  islands  and  the  river  that  the  islands  stand 
in,  as  for  in  length  as  the  land  lyes,  as  formerly  expressed,  that  Ls,  fourteene  myles  in 
length;  and  wee  the  said  Passa^ao  and  Saggahew,  with  the  consent  of  Passaconnaway, 
have  sold  onto  the  said  inhabbittants  all  the  right  that  wee  or  any  of  ns  have  in  the 
8aid  ground,  and  islands  and  river;  and  do  warrant  it  against  all  or  an^  other  Indians 
wha^oever,  unto  the  said  inhabbittants  of  Pentnckett,  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns 
ibrever.  Dated  fifteenth  day  of  November:  Anno  Dom:  1642.  Witness  our  hands 
and  seals  to  this  bargajme  of  sale,  the  day  and  yeare  above  written,  (in  the  presents  c^ 
ns.)  Wee  the  said  Passaquo  and  Saggahew  have  received  in  hand,  for  and  in  consi- 
deration of  the  some,  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings." 

The  two  Indians  above  named  signed  the  above  by  making  their 
marks,  each  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  is  witnessed  by  John  Ward, 
Robert  Clements,  Tristam  Coffin,  Hugh  Sherrit,  William  White, 
and  Thomas  Davis. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  persons  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Ward,  the  minister,  and  began  the  first  settlement  of  Haverhill. 
Those  in  italics  were  from  Newbury.  William  White,  Samuel 
Gile,  James  DaviSy  Henry  Palmer,  John  Robinson,  Abraham  Tyler, 
Daniel  Ladd,  Joseph  Merrie,  Christopher  Hvrsey,  Job  Clement, 
John  Williams,  Richard  Littleliaie,  Before  the  town  was  settled, 
it  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  except  the  lowlands  or  meadows. 
These  were  cleared  by  the  Indians,  perhaps  centuries  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English  settlers,  and  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy 

frowth  of  grass,  so  thick  and  high,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  impossi- 
le  to  discover  man  or  beast  at  a  distance  of  five  rods.  On  account 
of  the  grass,  these  lands  were  prized  above  all  others  by  the  settlers, 
on  account  of  procuring  hay  for  their  cattle.    The  first  house  was 
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erected  near  the  old  burying^ground^  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  Haverhill  bridge. 


Eastern  view  of  Haverhm, 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Haverhill  from  the  road  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  as  the  village  is  entered  from 
the  eastward.  Haverhill  bridge,  the  one  seen  in  the  view,  is  hardly 
excelled  by  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  New  England  for  strength 
and  durability.  The  location  of  the  village  is  unconmionly  beau- 
tiful. It  is  built  on  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  which  rises 
gradually  from  the  river,  which  winds  before  it  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  Water  and  Main  streets,  the  principal  streets  in  the 
village,  are  somewhat  irregular.  Water  street  is  a  mile  or  more 
in  length;  it  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  is  thickly  built  on 
both  sides  with  buildings  of  various  kinds.  Main  street  intersects 
with  Water  street  opposite  the  bridge,  and  runs  north.  On  it  are 
a  number  of  elegant  buildings.  Summer  street,  which  was  opened 
a  few  years  since,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  intersecting  Main  street, 
is  the  pleasantest  in  the  village,  and  is  adorned  with  elegant 
dwelling-houses.  The  "Merrimac  Bank,"  in  this  place,  was 
incorporated  in  1814,  with  a  capital  of  $270,000.  There  is  an 
institution  for  savings,  an  academy,  and  two  printing-offices,  each 
of  which  issues  a  weekly  paper.  There  are  8  houses  of  worship 
in  the  town,  viz.  4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  and 
1  Christian.  Population,  4,726.  Distance,  14  miles  from  New- 
buryport,  15  from  Ipswich,  30  from  Portsmouth,  and  29  from  Bos- 
ton. In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  12,003  pairs 
of  boots ;  1,387,118  pairs  of  shoes;  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes, 
11,005,424  55;  males  employed,  1,715;  females,  1,170.  There 
were  4  tanneries;  hides  tanned,  8,050;  value  of  leather  tanned 
and  curried,  $115,630,  (part  of  the  leather  tanned  in  other  towns) ; 
hands  employed,  47.  Six  hat  manufactories ;  hats  manufactured, 
125,593;  value  of  hats,  $75,365;  males  employed,  83;  females, 
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39.    One  wooD^i  mill,  which  manuractured  $78,000'8  worths 
woollen  goods.  f 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  Haverhill  was  a  frontier  town, 
and  often  su&red  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare.  The  followinff 
accounts  are  taken  from  Mirick^s  History  of  Haverhill,  published 
in  Haverhill,  in  1832.  The  accounts  are  evidently  drawn  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  accuracy. " 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1697,  a  body  of  Indians  made  a  descent  on  the  westerly  paiti 
of  the  town,  and  approached  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dostin.  They  came,  as  thejr 
were  wont,  arrayeid  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  savage  war  dr^s,  with  their  muskets 
charged  for  the  contest,  their  tomahawks  drawn  for  the  slaughter,  and  their  scalping 
knives  unsheathed  and  glittering  in  the  sunbeams.  Mr.  Dustin  at  this  time  was 
engaged  abroad  in  his  daily  labor.  When  the  terrific  shouts  of  the  blood-hounds  first 
fell  on  his  ear,  he  seized  his  gun,  mounted  his  horse,  and  hastened  to  his  house,  with 
the  hope  of  escorting  to  a  place  of  safety  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  tenderly  and  passionately  loved,  and  who  had  been  confined  only  seven  days  in 
childbed,  her  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  Nefi^  and  eight  young  children.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  he  rushed  into  his  house,  and  found  it  a  scene  of  confusion-^ 
the  women  trembling  for  their  safety,  and  the  children  weemng  and  calling  on  their 
mother  for  protection.  He  instantly  ordered  seven  of  his  children  to  fly  in  an  oppo* 
site  direction  from  that  in  which  the  danger  was  approaching,  and  went  himself  to 
assist  his  wife.  But  he  was  too  late — before  she  ccmld  arise  firom  her  bed,  the  euemx 
were  upon  th^m. 

Mr.  Dustin,  seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  his  wife  from  the  clutches  of  the 
foe,  flew  iVom  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  full  speed  after  his  flying  ckil* 
dren.  The  agonized  lather  supposed  it  impossible  to  save  them  all,  and  he  determined 
to  snatch  from  death  the  child  which  shared  the  most  of  his  affections.  He  soon  cante 
up  with  the  infant  brood ;  he  heard  their  glad  voices  and  saw  the  cheerful  looks  that 
overspread  their  countenances,  for  they  felt  themselves  safe  while  under  his  protectioo. 
He  looked  for  the  child  of  his  love — where  was  it?  He  scanned  the  little  group  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  They  all  fondly  loved  him->they 
called  him  by  the  endearing  title  of  father,  were  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  stretched  out 
their  little  arms  toward  him  for  protection.  He  gazed  upon  thena,  and  faltered  in  his 
resolution,  for  there  was  none  whom  he  could  leave  behind ;  and,  indeed,  what  parent 
could,  in  such  a  situation,  select  the  child  which  shared  the  most  of  his  affections? 
He  could  not  do  it,  and  therefore  resolved  to  defend  them  fhnn  the  muiderers,  or  die 
at  their  side. 

A  small  party  of  the  Indians  pursued  Mr.  Dustin  as  he  fled  from  the  house,  and 
soon  overtook  him  and  his  flying  children.  They  did  not,  however,  approach  veiy 
near,  for  they  saw  his  determination,  and  feared  the  vengeance  of  a  fi&ther,  but  skulked 
behind  the  trees  and  fences,  and  fired  npon  him  and  his  little  company.  Mr.  Dustin 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  children,  and  returned  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  often  and  with  good  success.  In  this  manner  he  retreated  for  more 
than  a  mile,  alternately  encouraging  his  terrified  charge,  and  loading  and  firing  his 
gtm,  until  he  lodged  them  safely  in  a  forsaken  house.  The  Indians,  &dipg  that  they 
could  not  conquer  him,  returned  to  theic  companions,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that  they 
should  there  find  victims,  on  which  they  might  exercise  their  savage  cruelty. 

The  party  which  entered  the  house  when  Mr.  Dustin  left  it,  found  Mrs.  Dustin  in 
bed,  and  the  nurse  attempting  to  fly  with  the  in&nt  in  her  arms.  They  ordered  Mis. 
Dustin  to  rise  instaatlv,  while  one  of  them  took  the  infhnt  from  the  arms  cf  Uie  nurs^ 
carried  it  out,  and  dashed  out  its  brains  against  an  apple-tree.  After  plundering  the 
house  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  commenced  their  retreat,  thourii  Mrs.  Dustin  had  but 
partly  dressed  herself,  and  was  without  a  shoe  on  one  of  her  feet.  Mercy  was  a  stnm- 
ser  to  the  breasts  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  unhappy  women  expected  to  receive  ne 
kindnesses  from  their  hands.  The  weather  at  the  time  was  exceedingly  cold,  the 
March-wind  blew  keen  and  piercing,  and  the  earth  was  alternately  coveiSd  with  snow 
aad  deep  mud. 

Th^  travelled  twelve  miles  the  first  day,  and  continued  their  retreat,  day  by  day. 
fbllowmg  a  circuitous  route,  until  they  reached  the  home  of  the  Indian  who  claimed 
them  as  his  property,  which  was  on  a  small  island,  now  called  Dustings  Island,  at  the 
moodi  of  the  Gontoocook  river,  about  six  miles  above  the  state-house  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  Notwithstand'mg  their  intense  suffering  for  the  death  of  the  child 
—their  anxiety  for  those  whom  they  had  left  behindi  and  who  they  expected  had  been 
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entStf  Imtehered— thdr  wrtferings  firom  oold  and  kirnser,  And  ttam  detptn^  on  the 
dimp  earth,  with  nothiag  bat  an  inclement  sky  for  a  covering— and  their  terror  for 
Hbauei'ne,  lest  the  arm  that,  as  they  supposed,  had  slanghtered  those  whom  they 
dearty  loved,  woold  soon  be  made  red  with  ueir  blood,— notwithstanding  aU  this,  they 
performed  the  jovmey  without  yielding,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  in  compara 
life  health. 

The  fiunily  of  their  Indian  master  consisted  of  two  men,  three  women,  and  seven 
children ;  besides  an  En^h  boy,  named  Samnel  Lennardson,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner about  a  year  previous,  at  Worcester.  Their  master,  some  years  before,  had 
livBd  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rowhindson,  of  Lancaster,  and  he  told  Mrs.  Dustin 
that  <<  when  he  prayed  the  English  way  he  thought  it  was  good,  but  now  he  found  the 
Fkench  way  better." 

These  unfortunate  women  had  been  but  a  few  davs  with  the  Indians,  when  they 
WKe  informed  that  thev  must  soon  start  for  a  distant  Indian  settlement,  and  that,  upon 
dieir  arrival,  they  would  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  regulations  always  required  of 
prisoners,  whenever  they  entered  the  village,  which  was,  to  be  stripped,  scourged,  and 
ran  the  gauntlet  in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  gauntlet  consisted  of  two  files  of  Indians, 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  containing  all  that  could  be  mustered  in  the  village ; 
and  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  obliged  to  run  between  them,  when  they  were 
leofied  at  and  beaten  by  each  one  as  they  passed,  and  were  sometimes  marks  at 
wbich  the  younger  Indians  threw  their  hatchets.  This  cruel  custom  was  often  prac- 
tised by  many  of  the  tribes,  and  not  unfrequently  the  poor  prisoner  sunk  beneath  it. 
Soon  as  the  two  women  were  informed  of  this,  they  determined  to  escape  as  speedily 
18  possible.  They  could  not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  scofis  and  unrestrained  gaze 
of  their  savage  conquerors — death  woold  be  f>referable.  Mrs.  Dustin  soon  planned  a 
mode  of  escape,  appointed  the  31st  inst.  for  its  accomplishment,  and  prevailed  upon 
ber  nurse  and  the  boy  to  j<Hn  her.  The  Indians  kept  no  watch,  for  the  boy  had  lived 
vith  them  so  long  they  considered  him  as  one  of  their  children,  and  they  did  not 
|xpect  that  the  women,  unadvised  and  unaided,  would  attempt  to  escape,  when  suc^ 
cesB,  at  the  best,  appeared  so  desperate. 

On  the  dar  previous  to  the  31st,  Mrs.  Dustin  wished  to  learn  on  what  part  of  the 
kdy  the  Inmans  struck  their  victims  when  the^r  would  despatch  them  suddenly,  and 
Vow  they  took  off  a  scalp.  With  this  view  she  instructed  tne  boy  to  make  inquiries 
of  oae  of  the  men.  Accordingly,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  he  a^ced  one  of  them 
where  he  would  strike  a  man  if  he  would  kill  him  mstantly,  and  how  to  take  off  a 
Kslp.  The  man  Uud  his  finger  on  his  temple— <'  Strike  'em  there^"  said  he  ,*  and  then 
lastrocted  him  how  to  scalp.  The  boy  then  communicated  his  mformatioa  to  Mrs. 
Dostin. 

The  night  at  length  arrived,  and  the  whole  family  retired  to  rest,  little  suspecting 
tkat  the  most  of  them  would  never  behold  another  sun .  Long  before  the  break  of  day, 
Mrs.  Dostin  arose,  and,  having  ascertained  that  they  were  all  in  a  deep  sleep,  awoke 
ber  nnrse  and  the  boy,  when  they  armed  themselves  with  tomahawks,  and  despatched 
tea  of  the  twelve.  A  favorite  boy  they  designedly  left :  and  one  of  the  squaws,  whom 
(bey  left  for  dead,  jumped  up,  and  ran  with  him  into  tne  woods.  Mrs.  Dustin  killed 
her  master,  and  Samuel  L^ardson  despatched  the  very  Indian  who  told  him  where 
to  strike,  and  how  to  take  off  a  scalp.  The  deed  was  acoompli^ed  before  the  day 
began  to  break,  and,  after  securing  what  little  provision  the  wigwam  of  their  dead 
msster  afforded,  they  scuttled  aU  the  boats  but  one,  to  prevent  pursuit,  and  with  that 
fttfted  for  their  homes.  Mrs.  Dustin  took  with  her  a  gun  that  belonged  to  her  master, 
and  tihe  tomahawk  with  which  she  committed  the  tragical  deed.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded for,  however,  when  Mrs.  Dustin  perceived  that  they  had  neglected  to 
like  their  scalps,  and  feared  that  her  neighbors,  if  they  ever  arrived  at  their  homes, 
^nm\&  not  cremt  their  story,  and  would  ask  them  for  some  token  or  proof.  She  told 
licr  fears  to  her  companions,  and  thev  immediately  returned  to  the  silent  wigwam,  took 
off  the  scalps  of  the  fallen,  and  put  them  into  a  bag.  They  then  started  on  their  jour- 
ney anew,  with  the  gun,  tomahawk,  and  the  bleeding  trophies,— palpable  witnesses 
of  thdr  heroic  and  unparalleled  deed. 

A  kmg  and  weary  journey  was  before  them,  but  they  commenced  it  with  cheerfbl 
hearts,  each  alternately  rowing  and  steering  their  little  bark.  Though  they  had 
escaped  firom  the  clutches  of  their  unfeeling  master,  still  they  were  surrounded  with 
dangers.  They  were  thiiUy  dad,  the  sky  was  still  indement,  and  they  were  liable  to 
he  re-d^itured  oy  strolling  bands  of  Indians,  or  by  those  who  would  undoubtedly  pur- 
me  them  ao  soon  as  the  squaw  and  the  boy  had  reported  their  departure,  and  the  ter^ 
rible  vengetnce  th^  had  taken ;  and  were  they  arain  made  prisoners,  they  well  knew 
that  a  tpMdy  death  woold  fottow.    Thisarrayof&nger,  however,  did  not  appall  them. 
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for  home  was  their  beacon-light,  and  the  thoughts  of  their  firesides  nerved  their  hearts. 
They  oontinaed  to  drop  silently  down  the  river,  keeping  a  good  lookout  for  stiolting 
Indians ;  and  in  the  night  two  of  them  only  slept,  while  the  third  managed  the  boat. 
In  this  manner  they  porsned  thdr  jonmey,  until  they  arrived  safely,  with  their  trophies, 
at  their  homes,  totally  unexpected  by  their  mourning  friends,  who  supposed  that  they 
had  been  butchered  by  their  ruthless  conquerors.  It  must  truly  have  been  an  affsct- 
ing  meeting  for  Mrs.  Dnstin,  who  likewise  suj^posed  that  all  she  loved— all  she  held 
dear  on  earth — was  laid  in  the  silent  tomb. 

After  recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  they  started  for  Boston,  where  they 
arrive  on  the  21st  of  April.  They  carried  with  them  the  gun  and  tomahawk,  and 
their  ten  scalps — those  witnesses  that  would  not  Ue ;  and  while  there,  the  general 
court  gave  them  fifty  pounds,  as  a  reward  for  their  heroism.  The  report  of  Xhear 
daring  deed  soon  spread  into  every  part  of  the  country,  and  when  Ck)l(mel  Nicholson, 
governor  of  Maryland,  heard  of  it,  he  sent  them  a  very  valuable  present,  and  man^ 
presents  were  also  made  to  them  by  their  neighbors. 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  the  foregoing,  were  written  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  recently  pub- 
lished in  Boston.    They  contain  much  of  the  "  soul  of  poetry." 

THE  FATHER'S  CHOICE. 


Now  flj,  at  flies  the  rashin;  wind— 

Urge,  urge  thy  lagging  steed ! 
The  sarage  yell  Is  fierce  behind, 

And  life  Is  on  thy  speed. 

And  ftom  those  dear  ones  make  thy  choice; 

Hie  gmup  he  wildly  eyed, 
When  **lhther!"  hum  from  erary  Toica, 

And  "  child  r  his  heart  replied. 

Ihare's  one  that  now  can  share  his  toil, 

And  one  he  meant  t)r  6me, 
And  one  that  wears  hor  mother's  smile, 

And  one  that  bears  her  name ; 

And  one  will  prattle  on  his  knee, 

Or  slomber  on  his  breast; 
And  one  whose  Jots  of  infency 

Ars  still  by  wniies  expressed. 

Tliey  ftel  no  fear  while  he  Is  neiir; 

Hrll*8hield  them  from  the  fee ; 
But  ohi  Us  ear  must  thrill  to  hear 

Their  shrieUngis,  should  he  go. 

In  vain  his  ouivering  lira  would  speak ; 
No  words  nis  thoughts  allow; 

niere's  burning  tears  upon  his  cheek- 
Death's  marble  on  his  brow. 

And  twice  he  smote  his  clenched  hand— 

Tlien  bade  his  children  fly  I 
And  tuned,  and  e'en  that  sarage  band 

Oowerad  at  his  wrathful  eye. 

8wlft  as  the  liohtning,  winged  with  death, 
Flashed  fertB  the  quivering  flame  I 


Their  fiercest  warrior  bows  beneath 
The  fetber's  deadly  aim. 

Not  the  wild  cries,  that  imd  the  akki, 

His  heart  of  purpose  more : 
He  sares  his  children,  or  he  ales 

The  sacrifice  of  tore. 

Ambitioa  goads  the  conqueror  on, 

Hate  points  the  murderer's  brand- 
But  ioTs  and  duty,  these  alone 
Can  Derve  the  good  mai  * 

The  hero  may  resign  the  field, 

The  coward  munl'rar  fiee; 
He  cannot  fear,  he  will  not  yidd. 

That  strikes,  sweet  love,  fer  thee. 

They  come,  thsy  come— he  heeds  no  cry. 

Save  the  soft  child-like  wail, 
**  q.  feiber,  save  1"  *'  My  ohildraa,  fly  !*• 

Were  mingled  on  the  gale. 

And  firmer  stni  he  drew  his  breath. 

And  sterner  flash'd  his  eye, 
As  fest  he  hurls  the  leaden  death. 

Still  shouting,  "  Children,  fly  I'* 

No  shadow  on  his  brow  appeared, 

Nor  tremor  shook  his  frame, 
Save  when  at  intervals  he  heard 

Some  trembler  lisp  his  name. 

In  vato  the  fee,  those  fiends  unchained, 

Like  femished  tigers  chafe. 
The  rtielterjng  roof  is  near'd,  is  gain'd, 

All,  all  the  dear  ones  safe ! 


The  29th  of  August,  1708,  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  from 
Canada,  fell  upon  Haverhill,  and  killed  and  captured  about  fortr 
inhabitants.    The  following  is  from  Mirick's  History  of  Haverhill. 

It  is  said  that  their  first  design  was  to  attack  Portsmouth,  and  then,  marching  n^iidly 
onward  to  other  settlements,  spread  terror  and  desolation  along  the  whole  frontier. 
But  being  nnable  to  accomplish  this  on  account  of  the  unexpected  desertions,  thegr 
were  obliged  to  compress  their  views.  Their  whole  force  was  now  about  250,  a  small 
number  when  compared  with  that  which  started  irom  Canada.  Probably  the  Freikch 
officers  felt  ashamed  to  return  without  efiecting  something,  after  they  had  been  at  so 
much  trouble  and  expense ;  accordingly,  Havertiill,  a  compact  viJli^,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  houses,  was  selected  for  the  slaughter. 

At  the  break  of  day,  on  the  29th  of  August,  they  passed  the  frontier  garrisons  undis- 
covered, and  were  first  seen  near  the  pound,  marchmg  two  and  two,  by  John  Keezai^ 
uto  was  returning  from  Amesbury.    He  immediately  ran  into  the  village  and  alaimM 
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teinkftbitaatSy  wlio  seem  to  haTe  dcpt  toCaOy  nngmided,  hy  firing  his  gim  nesr  the 
neetiBf-liocise.  The  enemy  soon  appeared,  makine  the  air  ring  with  terrific  yells, 
vith  a  sort  of  whistle,  which,  says  tradition,  conld  be  heard  as  fiair  as  a  horn,  ana 
clothed  in  all  the  terrors  of  a  sayage  war-dress.  They  scattered  in  every  direction 
orer  the  Tillage,  so  that  they  might  acoompUsh  their  bloody  work  with  more  despatch. 
The  first  person  they  saw  was  Mrs.  Smitn,  whom  thcgr  shot  as  she  was  flying  firom 
her  hoQse  to  a  garrison.  The  foremost  party  attacked  the  house  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
RoUis,  which  was  then  garrisoned  with  three  soldiers,  and  he,  and  a  part  of  his 
belored  and  accomplished  family,  were  suddenly  awakened  from  their  slumbers,  only 
to  hear  the  horrid  knell  for  their  departure.  Mr.  Rolfe  instantly  leaped  from  his  bed, 
placed  himself  against  the  door,  which  they  were  endearoring  to  beat  in,  and  called 
on  the  sc^diers  for  assistance ;  but  these  craven-hearted  men  refused  to  give  it,  for 
they  were  pcOsied  with  fear,  and  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  chambers,  crying  and 
swmging  meir  arms.  Had  they  displayed  but  half  the  ordinary  courage  of  men,  no 
doubt  they  would  have  successfhlly  defended  the  house.  But,  instead  of  that,  they  did 
not  fire  a  gun,  or  even  lift  a  finger  towards  its  defence.  The  enemy,  finding  their 
entrance  strenuously  opposed,  fired  two  balls  through  the  door,  one  of  which  took 
effect,  and  wounded  Mr.  Rolfe  in  the  elbow.  They  then  pressed  against  it  with  their 
united  strength,  and  Mr.  Rolfe,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  them  any  longer,  fled 
predpitatdy  through  the  house,  and  out  at  the  back  door.  The  Indians  followed, 
overtook  him  at  the  well,  and  despatched  hini  with  their  tomahawks.  They  then 
searched  every  part  of  the  house  for  plunder,  and  also  for  other  victims,  on  whom  they 
might  inflict  their  savage  cruelties.  They  soon  found  Mrs.  Rolfe  and  her  youngest 
ehud,  Hehitable,  and  waile  one  of  them  sunk  his  hatchet  deep  in  her  head,  another 
took  the  infant  from  her  dying  grasp,  and  dashed  its  head  against  a  stone  near  the 
4oor. 

Two  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  children,  about  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  were  providentially 
saved  by  the  sagacity  and  courage  of  Hagar,  a  negro  slave,  who  was  an  mmate  of  the 
fiunily.  Upon  the  lust  alarm,  she  leaped  firom  her  bed,  carried  them  into  the  cellar, 
covered  them  with  two  tubs,  and  then  concealed  herself.  The  enemy  entered  the 
cellar  and  plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable.  They  repeatedly  passed  the  tubs  that 
covered  the  two  children,  and  even  trod  on  the  foot  of  one,  without  discovering  them. 
Th^  drank  milk  from  the  pans,  then  dashed  them  on  the  cellar  bottom,  and  took  meat 
from  the  barrel,  behind  which  Hagar  was  concealed. 

Anna  Whittaker,  who  was  then  living  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  concealed  herself 
in  an  apple-chest  under  the  stairs,  and  escaped  unharmed.  Bat  it  fared  difierently 
with  the  cowardly  soldiers.  They  earnestly  begged  for  mercy  of  their  inhuman  con- 
querors, but  their  cries  were  unheeded,  and,  when  the  massacre  was  over,  their  bodies 
were  numbered  with  the  slain. 

The  fiunily  of  Thomas  Hartshome  suflered  as  severely  as  that  of  Mr.  Rolfe.  He 
saw  a  party  approaching  to  assault  his  house,  which  stood  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  escaped  out  of  it,  followed  by  two  of  his  sons,  to  call  assistance ; 
but  aU  three  were  shot  dead  immediately  after  leaving  it.  A  tnird  son  was  toma- 
hawked as  he  was  coming  out  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Hartshome,  with  that  presence  of 
mind  which  is  a  characteristic  of  her  sex  when  surrounded  with  dan|i;er,  instantly  took 
the  rest  of  her  children — except  an  infant  which  she  left  on  a  bed  in  the  garret,  and 
which  she  was  afraid  would,  by  its  cries,  betray  their  place  of  concealment,  if  she  took 
it  with  her— through  a  trapdoor  into  the  cellar.  The  enemy  entered  the  house,  and 
began  to  phmder  it,  but  happily  did  not  discover  them.  They  went  into  the  garret, 
toric  the  infant  fh>m  its  bed,  and  threw  it  oat  at  the  window.  It  fell  on  a  pile  of  clap- 
boards, and  when  the  action  was  over  it  was  fbtmd  completely  stunned.  It  lived, 
however,  and  became  a  man  of  uncommon  stature,  and  of  remancable  strength.  His 
neighbors  would  frequently  joke  him,  and  say  that  the  Indians  ttimUd  him  when  they 
thrrw  him  firam  the  garret-window. 

One  of  the  parties  proceeded  towards  the  river,  and  attacked  the  house  of  Lieut. 
John  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  with  an  infrmt  a  year  old  in  her  arms, 
were  standing  at  the  door  when  the  enemy  made  their  appearance.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  shot,  and  his  wife  fled  through  the  house  into  the  garden,  carrying  her  babe, 
where  she  was  overtaken  by  the  foe,  and  immediately  despatched.  But  when  she  fell, 
she  was  careful  not  to  injure  her  child,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  last  thoughts  were  for 
its  safety.  The  enemy,  it  appears,  did  not  murder  it,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  they  did  not,  for  they  always  took  great  delight  in  tortaring  aikl  da.shing  out  the 
brains  <m  umocent  babes.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  mother  was  not  alive  to  witness 
ite  agonies.    After  the  massacre  was  over,  it  was  found  at  the  breast  of  its  dead 
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Another  purtir  niled  and  burnt  tht  house  of  Mr.  SilTer,  which  stood  within  tea  rods 
of  the  meetmgjioasey  and  others  attacked  the  watch-hoose,  which  was,  howerer,  soc- 
oessfiillT  defiiided.  Another  party  went  to  the  house  of  Cuit.  Simon  Wainwiight, 
whom  they  killed  at  the  first  fire.  The  soldiers  stationed  in  the  chambers  were  pre- 
naring  to  defend  the  house  till  the  last,  when  Mrs.  Wainwright  fearlessly  nnbanred  the 
door  and  let  them  in.  She  spoke  to  them  kindly,  waited  upon  them  with  seasung 
alacrity,  and  promise  to  procure  them  whatever  they  desired.  The  enemy  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  this; — the  apparent  cheerfulness  with  which  they  were  received,  and 
the  kindness  with  which  they  were  treated,  was  so  difierent  from  what  they  expected 
to  meet  with,  that  it  seemed  to  paralyze  their  energies.  They,  however,  demanded 
money  of  Mrs.  Wainwright,  and  upon  her  retiring  "  to  bring  it,"  as  she  said,  she  fled 
with  all  of  her  cfhildren,  except  one  daughter,  who  was  taken  captive,  and  were  not 
afterwards  discovered.  The  enemy,  so  soon  as  they  found  out  how  completely  they 
had  been  deceived,  were  greatly  enraged,  and  attacked  the  chambers  with  great  vk>> 
lenoe ;  but  the  soldiers  courageously  defended  them,  and,  after  attempting  to  fire  the 
house,  they  retreated,  taking  with  them  three  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time,  two 
Indians  skulked  behind  a  large  stone,  which  stood  in  the  field  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
house,  where  they  could  fire  upon  its  inmates  at  their  leisure.  The  soldiers  in  the 
chambers  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  them  both.  They  were  afterwards  buried  in  the 
same  field,  a  few  rods  south,  and  but  a  few  years  since  the  water  washed  their  skele- 
tons bom  their  pitucea  of  repose. 

Two  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Swan,  which  stood  in  the  field  now  called 
White's  lot,  nearly  opponte  to  the  bouse  of  Capt.  Emerson.  Swan  and  his  wife  saw 
thnn  approaching,  ana  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
their  children,  from  the  knives  of  the  ruthless  butchers.  They  immediately  placed 
themselves  against  the  door,  which  was  so  narrow  that  two  could  scarcely  enter 
abreast.  The  Indians  rushed  against  it,  but  finding  that  it  could  not  be  easily  opened, 
they  commenced  their  operations  more  systematically.  One  of  them  placed  his  bick 
to  Uie  door,  so  that  he  could  make  his  whole  strength  bear  upon  it,  while  the  other 

dlied  against  him.  The  strength  of  the  besiegers  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
ejped,  and  Ifr.  Swan,  being  rather  a  timid  man,  said  our  venerable  narrator,  ahnost 
despaired  of  saving  himself  and  fiunily,  and  told  his  wife  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
beuer  to  let  them  m.  But  this  resolute  and  courageous  woman  had  no  sack  idea. 
Tlie  Indians  had  now  succeeded  in  partly  opening  the  door,  and  one  of  them  was 
crowding  himself  in,  while  the  other  was  pushmg  lustily  after.  The  heroic  wife  saw 
there  was  no  time  for  parlejring — she  seized  her  spit,  which  was  nearly  three  feet  in 
length,  and  a  deadly  weanon  in  the  hands  of  woman,  as  it  proved,  amj^  collecting  all 
the  strength  she  possessed,  drove  it  through  the  body  of  the  foremost.  This  was  too 
warm  a  reception  for  the  besiegers — ^it  was  resistance  from  a  source  and  with  a 
weapon  they  Uttle  expected ;  and,  surely,  who  else  would  ever  think  of  spittinga  man? 
The  two  uidtans,  thus  repulsed,  immediately  retreated,  and  did  not  molest  them 
again.  Thus,  by  the  fortitude  and  heroic  courage  of  a  wife  and  mother,  this  femily 
was  probably  saved  from  a  bloody  grave. 

One  of  the  parties  set  fire  to  the  back  side  of  the  meeting-house,  a  new  and,  for  that 
period,  an  eli^ant  buiMing.  These  transactions  were  all  performed  about  the  same 
time ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  continue  their  work  ot  murder  and  oonflagrauon 
long,  before  taey  became  panic-struck.  Mr.  Davis,  an  intrepid  man,  went  behind 
Mr.  Roue's  bam,  which  stood  near  the  house,  struck  it  vk>lently  with  a  huge  clnb, 
called  on  men  by  name,  gave  the  word  of  command,  as  though  he  were  ordering  an 
attack,  and  shouted  with  a  k>ud  voice,  **  Come  on !  come  on !  we  will  have  them !" 
The  party  in  Mr.  BoUe^s  house,  supposing  that  a  large  body  of  the  English  had  come 
upon  them,  be^  the  cry  of  "  The  English  are  come !  **  and,  after  attempting  to  fire 
the  house,  ]»ecipitately  left  it.  About  this  time  Major  Turner  arrived  with  a  company 
of  soldiers,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  then  commenced  a  rapid  retreat,  taking 
with  them  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  retreat  commenced  about  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  Meantime  Mr.  Davis  ran  to  the  meeting-house,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  otheis 
snccaeded  in  extinguishing  the  devouring  element ;  but  it  was  mostly  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  the  house  was  saved. 

The  town,  by  this  time,  was  generally  alarmed.  Joseph  Bradley  collected  a  small 
party,  in  the  northerly  part  of  it,  and  secured  the  medicine-box  and  packs  of  the 
enemy,  which  they  had  left  about  three  miles  from  the  village.  Capt  Samuel  Ayer, 
a  fearless  man,  smd  of  great  strength,  collected  a  body  of  about  twenty  men,  and  par 
sued  the  retreating  foe.  He  came  up  with  them  just  as  they  were  entering  die  woods, 
when  they  (need  about,  and  though  tney  numbered  thirteen  or  more  to  one,  still  C^ 
Ayer  did  not  hesitate  to  give  them  battle.    These  gallant  men  were  soon  reinfocoed 
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hf  uyoOnu  party,  under  the  command  of  Ids  son;  ind  after  a  serere  skirmiA,  'w!iidi 
lasted  aboQt  an  hoar,  they  re-took  some  of  tbe  prisoners,  and  the  enemj  pcecipitatdf 
ictreatcd,  tearing  nine  of  their  nomber  dead. 

The  first  minister  of  Haverhill,  Rev.  John  Ward,  is  represoited 
as  a  person  of  quick  apprehension,  facetious  conversation,  "an 
exact  grammarian,  an  expert  physician,  and,  which  was  the  top 
of  all,  a  thorough  divine ;  but,  which  rarely  happens,  these  endow- 
ments of  his  mind  were  accompanied  with  a  most  healthy,  hardy, 
and  agile  constituticm  of  body,  which  enabled  him  to  make  nothing 
of  walking,  on  foot,  a  journey  as  long  as  thirty  miles  together."  He 
preached  (sajrs  Dr.  Mather)  an  excellent  sermon  in  the  eiriity- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  in  1693,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  who  was  killed  in  the  descent  of  the  Indians 
Ufoa  Haverhill,  in  1708.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Joshua 
Gardner,  who  was  ordained  in  1711,  and  died  in  1715.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  the  next,  was  ordained  in  1719,  and  died  in  1742.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Edward  Barnard,  was  ordained  in  1743,  and  died 
in  1774.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  John  Shaw,  settled  in  1777, 
and  died  suddenly  1794,  and  was  succeeded  in  1795  by  Rev.  Abiel 
Abbot,  D.  D.,  who  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  in  1803,  on 
accoimt  of  an  imhappy  controversy  having  arisen  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  his  salary.  Rev.  Josiah  Dodge,  his  successor, 
was  ordained  in  1808.  Mr.  Dodge  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dud- 
ley Phelps,  in  1828.  The  Central  chttrch  was  organized  in  1833, 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Whittlesey  settled  as  pastor  the  same  year.  The 
North  church  was  gathered  in  1728 ;  the  Third  church  was  formed 
in  1735,  and  the  East  church  in  1743.  The  first  Baptist  church  in 
the  county  of  Essex  was  gathered  in  this  town,  by  Kev.  Hezekiah 
Smith,  in  1765.  Mr.  Smith  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence, 
and  gradually  obtained  general  esteem  and  respect  He  was  an 
eminent  clergyman,  and  in  1797  received  a  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Providence  college,  of  which  institution  he  was  a  faithful  friend 
and  trustee.  He  died  in  1805,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
William  Bachelder. 

The  following  historical  items  were  principally  obtained  from 
the  records  of  the  town : 

The  first  bell  was  purchased  in  1748.  Before  that  time  there  was  a  singular  sub- 
stitute, as  appears  by  a  vote  passed  in  1650 :  "  That  Abraham  Tyler  blow  his  bom 
half  an  hour  before  meeting,  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  on  lecture  days,  and  receive  one 
pound  of  pork  annually  for  his  services  from  each  family." 

In  1650,  a  vote  was  passed  <<  that  the  freeholders  attend  town  meeting  within  half 
an  hour  after  the  time  notified,  and  continue  in  town  meeting  till  sunset,  unless  the 
samr,  is  sooner  closed,  on  penalty  of  pajring  half  a  bushel  of  com." 

Johnson,  in  his  account  of  this  town,  says,  "The  people  are  wholly  bent  to  improre 
their  labour  by  tilling  the  earth  and  keepmg  of  cattel,  whose  yearly  increase  inoou- 
rages  them  to  spend  their  days  in  those  remote  parts."  So  whoUtf  bent  were  they  upon 
husbandry,  as  to  sufier  for  the  want  of  mechanics.  There  is  in  the  town  records  a 
contract  signed  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  minister,  and  nineteen  others,  dated  February  6, 
1058,  in  which  they  agree  to  pay  their  proportion  of  20  poands  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house  and  land  for  Mr.  Jewett,  provided  he  live  here  seven,  years^  fottowing  the  trade  of  a 
Uadamiih  in  doing  the  tonm's  work  ;  "  also  the  said  Jewett  doth  promise  to  refhse  to  work 
tx  any  that  refuse  to  pay  towards  this  purchase,  until  they  bring  under  the  selectmen's 
kinds  that  they  will  pay."  « 

The  first  meeting-house  for  the  first  church  stood  in  front  of  th^  grave-yaid|  half  a 
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mile  below  the  bridge.  In  this  vicinity  the  settlement  began.  In  1666,  John  Hatdh 
ings  had  <<  liberty  to  build  a  gallarie  at  the  west  end  of  the  meeting-honse,  provided  he 
|;ive  notice  to  the  town  at  the  next  trainuig  da^  whether  he  will  or  noe,  so  that  any 
mhabitant  of  the  town  that  has  a  mind  to  join  with  him  may  give  in  his  name."  In 
1681,  it  was  voted  **  to  enlarge  the  room  in  the  east  end  of  it  by  making  a  galterie 
therein  for  the  women.''  The  second  house  was  built  in  1699,  and,  after  a  great  con- 
tention whether  it  should  be  built  where  the  first  stood,  a  majority  voted  to  erect  it  about 
fifty  feet  in  front  of  where  the  third  church  was  buih  in  1766. 

Col.  Nath.  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  colony,  was  the  clerk  or  recorder 
of  the  town  from  1668  to  1700,  and  his  records  are  in  a  very  superior  style,  although 
he  took  the  libertv  occasionally  of  adding  his  own  comments.  In  1689,  the  town  passed 
a  vote  <*  to  pay  Mr.  Ward  his  full  salary  for  the  next  year,  provided  that  he,  upon  his 
own  cost,  do  for  the  next  ensuing  year  board  Mr.  Rolfe."  The  record  begins,  "  The 
town  then  (Mr.  Ward  and  his  son  Salstonstall  being  absent)  voted,  6cc.  The  mar- 
ginal reference  is  £20  taken  from  Mr.  Ward  for  Mr.  Rolfe's  diet,  in  '90,  without  his 
consent."  Three  lines,  which  probably  contained  some  severe  remark  are  blotted  oat, 
and  the  maiginal  note  says  it  was  '<  blotted  out  by  order  of  the  town." 

Mr.  Rolfe,  the  second  minister,  began  to  preach  in  Haverhill  in 
1689,  and  was  ordained  in  January,  1693-4.  Mr.  Ward,  the  first 
minister,  who  died  in  1693,  agreed  to  abate  all  his  salary  except 
£20,  half  in  merchantable  wheat,  Indian,  &c,  and  half  in  money, 
and  fifty  cords  of  wood  annually,  upon  condition  that  the  town 
should  pay  all  arrearages  of  his  salary,  and  appoint  a  committee 
'^  to  attend  at  his  house  upon  a  sett  day  to  receive  and  take  account 
of  what  shall  be  brought  in,  and  sett  the  price  thereof  if  it  be  not 
merchantable,  that  so  it  come  not  in  by  pitiful  driblets  as  former- 
ly." Mr.  Rolfe's  salary  was  £60,  half  in  com  and  other  articles. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1684.  This  worthy  minis- 
ter was  killed  in  what  since  has  been  called  the  "  ffreat  descent" 
of  the  Indians  upon  Haverhill.  The  following  is  me  inscription 
on  his  monument : 

CLAm)ITUK  HOC  TUMTTLO  CORPUS  ReVERBNDI  PH  DOCTIQUB  VIRI  D.  BsTnAJCIll  RotFK, 
BC0LE8SIJB  ChRISTI  QU^  EST  IN  HaUBRHILL  PASTORIS  FIDELISSIMI  ;  QUI  DOMI  8UJK  AB 
B08TIBUS  BARBARE  TRUCIDATUS.  A  LABORIBUS  8UIS  REQUIEUIT  MANS  DIBI  SACRJB  QUIEIIS, 
AUO.  XXIX.,  ANNO  DOMINI  MDCCVIII.,  JETATIS  SUJB  XLVI. 

flnclosed  in  this  tomb  is  the  body  of  the  reverend,  pious,  and  learned  Benjamin 
Bolfe,  the  faithftil  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Haverhill ;  who  was  barbarously 
slain  in  his  own  house  by  the  enemy.  He  rested  from  his  labors  early  on  the  day  oi 
sacred  rest,  Aug.  29, 1708,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.) 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Dr.  Smith, 
the  first  Baptist  minister  in  this  place. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Hbbekiah  Smith,  B.  B.,  who  was  bom  at  Long  Island,  state 
of  New  York,  21  April,  A.  B.  1737,  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  A.  B.  1758.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Haverhill,  and  took  charge  of  the  flock  12  November,  A.  D. 
1766.  He  departed  this  life  24  January,  A.  B.  1805,  aAer  forty  yeacs  faithfully  pe^ 
itmning  the  pastoral  duties.  He  was  laborious  and  successful  m  his  preaching,  and 
an  able  defender  of  the  christian  faith.  His  discourses  were  delivered  with  fervencf 
and  a  becoming  solemnity.  He  was  a  vigilant  watchman  in  the  various  stations  <t 
his  office.  In  his  social  circle  he  shone  conspicuously.  His  deportment  through  lift 
exhibited  the  humble  christian  and  fisuthful  minister  of  Jesus  Chrut 

There's  a  hastening  hour,  it  comes,  it  comes. 
To  rouse  the  sleeping  dead,  to  burst  the  tombs, 
And  place  the  samts  in  view. 
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The  Indian  name  of  Ipswich  was  Agawam^  a  word,  it  is  said, 
which  denoted  a  place  where  fish  of  passage  resorted :  it  was  ap- 
plied to  several  places  in  Massachusetts.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  place  in  Essex  county  known  to  have  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  In  1611,  Capt.  Edward  Hardie  and  Nicholas 
Uobson  sailed  for  North  Virginia ;  they  touched  at  this  place  and 
were  kindly  received.  In  1614,  Capt  John  Smith,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  North  Virginia,  or  New  Ekigland,  thus  speaks  of  Agawam : 
"  Here  are  many  rising  hills,  r.nd  on  their  tops  and  desc^its  are 
many  come  fields  and  delightfull  groues.  On  the  east  is  an  isle  of 
two  or  three  leagues  in  length,  the  one  halfe  plaine  marish  ground, 
fit  for  pasture,  or  salt  ponds,  with  many  faire  high  groues  of  mul- 
berry trees.  There  are  also  okes,  pines,  walnuts,  and  other  wood, 
to  make  this  place  an  excellent  habitation."  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  commenced  in  March,  1633,  by  Mr.  John  Winthrop 
jr.  and  twelve  others,  among  whom  were  Mr.  WiUiam  Clerk,  Ro- 
bert Coles,  Thomas  Howlet,  John  Biggs,  John  Gaee,  Thomas 
Hardy,  William  Perkins,  Mr.  John  Thomdike,  and  WilUam  Ser- 
jeant. The  next  year  (1634)  Agawam  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Ipswich. 

Johnson  remarks  of  Ipswich  dwelUngs  about  1646,  '<  their 
houses  are  many  of  them  very  faire  built,  with  pleasant  gardens.'' 
In  1638,  Mascannamenij  the  sagamore  of  Agawam,  sold  his  right 
to  Ipswich  for  £20.  This  chief  appears  to  have  died  about  1658; 
He  lived  to  see  his  people  become  almost  extinct  He  was  buried 
on  Sagamore  Hill,  n<yw  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  As  lato 
as  17^,  there  were  three  families,  each  having  a  wigwam  back 
of  Wigwam  Hill,  at  the  Hamlet.  It  is  probable  that  not  long  after 
this  year  the  tribe  became  entirely  extinct. 

Ipswich  is  one  of  the  three  shire  towns  in  Essex  county.  The 
principal  village  is  compactly  built  on  both  sides  of  Ipswich 
river,  a  large  mill  stream.  A  substantial  stone  bridge  was  built 
over  this  stream  in  1764,  having  two  arches.  It  was  built  at  an 
expense  of  £1000,  and  named  Choate  Bridge,  from  the  Hon.  John 
Choate,  one  of  the  committee  intrusted  with  its  erection.  There  are 
three  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  one 
Methodist.  There  is  in  the  village  a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank, 
incorporated  in  1833,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  Ipswich 
Female  Seminary,  incorporated  in  1828. 

The  central  part  of  the  village  is  uneven  and  rocky.  The 
engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  Congregational  church, 
court-house,  and  part  of  the  Female  Seminary,  as  seen  from  a 
building  on  the  western  side  of  open  ground,  or  common,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  place. 

The  manufacture  of  thread  and  silk  lace  was  formerly  carried  on 
here  to  a  great  extent.  As  early  as  1790,  about  42,000  yards  were 
nuide  annually.  The  Boston  and  Ipswich  Lace  Factory  was  in- 
corporated in  1824,  and  the  "  New  England  Lace  Factory"  in 
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1833 ;  both  have  ceased  operation,  and  the  business  has  declined. 
There  is  a  cotton  factory  in  the  village,  with  3000  spindles.  Yalut 
of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  1837,  $50,000.  The  value  rf 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  1837  was  $46,000.  Population 
of  the  town,  2,855.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Salem,  10  from  New- 
bmyport,  and  27  from  Boston. 

The  following,  extracted  from  the  town  records  of  Ipswich,  and 
other  sources,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Felt's  History  of  Ipswich,  published 
in  1834. 

1642.    "  Whosoever  kills  a  wolf  is  to  have and  the  skin,  if  he  nail  the  bead  o^ 

at  the  meeting-house,  and  give  notice  to  the  constables.  Also  for  the  beuer  destroying 
or  fraving  away  wolves  from  the  town,  it  is  ordered,  that  1st  day  of  7th  mo.,  every 
householder  whose  estate  is  rated  £500,  and  upward,  sihall  keep  a  sufficient  mastivQ 
dog;  or  £100  to  £500,  shall  provide  a  sufficient  hound  or  beagle,  to  the  intent  that 
they  be  in  readiness  to  hunt  and  be  employed  for  the  ends  aforesaid.*' 

1648.  "  The  heads  of  wolves,  in  order  to  receive  the  premiums,  must  be  brought 
to  the  constable  and  baried."  Josselyn  informs  us,  1663,  how  such  animals  are  talrea. 
**  Four  mackerel  hooks  are  bound  with  a  brown  thr^id,  and  then  Home  wool  is  wn^)psd 
round  them  and  they  are  dipped  into  melted  tallow,  till  they  be  big  and  round  as  an 
eg^.  This  thing,  thus  prepared,  is  laid  by  some  dead  carca.ss  which  toles  the  wolves. 
It  18  swaUowed  by  tlwtt,  and  is  the  means  of  their  being  taken."  Down  to  1757,  it 
was  a  common  thing  to  hoar  them  commence  their  bowl  soon  after  sunset ;  when  it  was 
very  dangerous  to  go  near  the  woods. 

1642.  The  "  Seven  men"  are  to  see  that  children,  neglected  by  their  parents,  are 
employed,  learned  to  read  and  "  understand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital 
laws  of  this  country,"  and,  if  necessary,  be  bound  out  to  service. 

1661.  As  an  inhabitant  of  Ipswich,  living  at  a  distance,  absented  himself  yith  hi5 
wife  from  public  worship,  the  General  Court  empower  the  seven  men  to  sell  his  farm, 
80  that  they  may  live  nearer  the  sanctuary  and  be  able  more  conveniently  to  attend  on 
its  religious  services.    Individuals  are  appointed  to  keep  order  in  the  meetinghouse. 

1670.  Constables  are  instructed  to  prevent  young  persons  from  being  out  late  in  thd 
evening,  especially  Sabbath,  lecture,  and  training-oay  evenings.  1672.  Laborers  are 
forbidden  to  have  intoxicating  liquors.  1678.  All  persons  in  town  are  required  fo 
have  some  emplo3rment.  1681.  Single  persons,  who  are  under  no  government,  are 
ordered  to  put  themselves  tmder  the  care  of  some  head  of  a  family.  Daniel  Weklrou 
is  required  to  return  to  his  wife  according  to  law.  An  inhabitant  is  complained  of  bv 
a  tything  man  because  he  had  a  servant  many  years  and  had  not  taught  him  to  read. 

1667.  A  man  of  this  place  is  prosecuted  for  Agg^  up  the  bones  of  the  Sagamore, 
•ttd  for  earryiag  his  scuU  on  a  poli« 
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The  first  Congregational  church  was  oi^anized  in  1634,  the  same 

Sur  the  town  was  incorporated.  The  first  regular  pastor  was 
T.  Nathaniel  Ward,  wno  was  bom  at  Ipswicn,  England,  and 
was  a  preacher  near  London.  Having  expressed  himself  against 
the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  and  against  some  of  the  cerem(Hiies  of  die 
church  of  England,  he  was  suspended  and  required  to  make  a 
public  recantation.  Rather  than  comply,  he  forsook  his  country 
and  came  to  this.  He  arrived  in  1634,  and  soon  took  charge  of 
the  Ipswich  church.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  much  legal 
knowledge,  and  aided  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  colony  in 
forming  Sieir  laws.  He  returned  to  England,  where  he  died,  1653, 
aged  83.  In  1647  he  published  the  '<  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,^^ 
a  satirical  and  witty  performance.  Besides  this  he  published  a 
number  of  other  works.  Nathaniel  Rogers  and  John  Norton  were 
the  next  ministers.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  descendant  of  the  mar- 
tyr ;  he  came  to  New  England  in  1636,  and  died  in  1655.  Mr. 
Ncnrton  and  Mr.  Rogers  were  settled  in  1638.  Mr.  Norton  was  an 
able  writer  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  colony.  He  died 
in  1663,  a^  about  fifty-seven.  Rev.  Willkttn  Hubbard  was 
«ttled  here  in  1656 ;  he  was  bom  in  England.  In  1677  his  first 
lustorical  wcnrk  received  the  approbation  of  the  cobnial  licensers, 
and  was  soon  published  in  Boston.  It  contained  '<  Narrative  of 
the  Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England  in  1676  and  1677, 
with  a  ^ppl^nent  concerning  the  War  with  the  Pequods  in  1637, 
tiad  a  Table  and  Postscript ;  also,  a  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with 
Che  Indians  from  Piscataqua  to  Pemaquid. '  The  same  book  was 
licensed  in  London,  and  was  printed  there  under  the  title,  '^  Present 
Btate  of  New  England."  What  he  thus  gave  to  the  public  was  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  present  form  of  his  "  Indian  WarsJ^  This 
history  was  long  under  the  supervision  of  an  intelligent  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  general  court.  In  1682  the  legislature 
voted  him  £50  for  his  History  of  New  England,  and  the  next  year 
they  order  half  this  sum  to  be  paid  him  now  if  '*  he  procure  a 
Cnyre  coppie  to  be  written,  that  it  be  fitted  fc^r  the  presse."  Such  a 
copy  was  obtained,  and  was  amended  by  his  own  hand.  The 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  aided  by  a  liberal  donation  from 
the  general  court,  had  it  printea  in  a  volume  distinct  from  those  of 
their  Collections,  which  contain  it,  in  1815.  Mr.  Hubbard  died  in 
1704,  aged  83. 


LYNN. 

The  town  of  Lynn,  formerly  8augu9t^  received  its  present  name 
in  1637.  The  name  was  given  in  respect  to  Mr.  Whiting,  who 
came  from  the  town  of  Ijynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
England.  The  record  of  the  court  on  this  occasion  consists  of  only 
four  wovds,  "  Saugust  is  called  Lin."  "  The  Indian  name  of  the 
river  which  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  town  is 
Saugus.     The  eastern  extremity  was  called  Swampscot^  which 
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name  it  still  retains.  Nahant,  an  Indian  word  signifying  an 
island,  is  the  original  name  of  the  peninsula  which  has  bcNcome  so 
celebrated.  Lynn  is  the  oldest  town  excepting  Salem  in  Essex 
county,  and  since  its  settlement,  in  1629,  nine  other  towns  have 
been  settled  from  it,  viz.  Saugus,  Lynnfield,  Reading,  South  Read- 
ing, Sandwich,  and  Yarmouth ;  Hampton  and  Amherst  in  New 
Hampshire ;  and  Southampton  on  Long  Island.  The  i&rst  white 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  Edmund  Ingalls  and  his  brother, 
Francis  Ingalls.  Edmund  Ingalls  came  from  Lincolnshire,  in  Eng- 
land, to  Lynn  in  1629.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  settled  in  the  east- 
em  part  ot  the  town,  near  a  small  pond,  in  Fayette  street  The 
spot  where  he  resided  is  still  pointed  out  by  his  descendants.  The 
brother  of  Edmund  was  a  tanner,  and  lived  at  Swampscot.  He 
built  his  tannery  on  Humfrey's  brook,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge.  The  vats  were  filled  up  in  1825.  This  was  the 
first  tannery  in  New  England.  The  emigrants  found  the  place 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  a  great  nation,  called  A  berginians. 
Their  settlements  extended  from  Charles  river  to  the  Merrimac 
The  name  of  the  sachem  who  formerly  governed  them  was  Nane- 
pashemet,  or  the  New  Moon,  who  was  killed  about  1619.    The 

S^vernment  was  continued  by  his  queen,  called  "  Squaw  Sachem." 
ost  of  the  tribes  in  Massachusetts  were  subject  to  her.  She  had 
a  second  husband  in  1635,  whose  name  was  Wappacowet  Mon- 
towampate,  son  of  Nanepashemet,  sachem  of  the  Saugus  Indians, 
lived  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach  on  Sagamore  Hill,  and  had 
the  government  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead.  The  proprietor  of  Na- 
lumt  was  an  Indian  chief  called  by  the  English  '^  Duke  William," 
more  commonly  "  Black  Will."  He  was  killed  by  some  of  the 
whites  in  1638.  The  following  is  taken  from  Mr.  Lewis'  History 
of  Lynn,  published  in  1829 ;  a  well-written  work,  full  of  interest- 
ing details  respecting  the  history  of  this  town. 

The  first  settlers  of  Lynn  were  principally  farmers,  and  possessed  a  large  stock  of 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  For  several  years,  hefbre  the  land  was  mvided  and 
tiie  fields  fenced,  the  cattle  were  fed  in  one  drove,  and  goarded  by  a  man,  who^  from 
his  employment,  was  called  a  hay  ward.  The  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  were  kept  on 
Nahant,  where  they  were  tended  by  a  shepherd.  Nahant  seems  to  have  been  sold 
several  times,  to  different  iadividaals,  by  Black  William,  who  also  gave  it  to  th^  plan- 
tation fi)r  a  sheep  pasture.  A  fence  of  rails,  put  near  together,  was  made  across  the  p 
reach  near  Nahant,  to  keep  out  the  wolves,  as  it  is  said  those  anim^  do  not  climb.  • 
When  the  people  were  about  building  this  fence.  Captain  Turner  said,  "  Let  us  make 
haste,  lest  the  country  should  take  it  from  us."  In  autumn  the  swine  were  let  loose  in 
the  woods,  that  they  might  fatten  themselves  on  nuts  and  acorns.  The  People  of 
Lynn,  for  some  years,  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  most  perfect  democracy.  They  had 
town  meetings  every  three  months,  for  the  regulation  of  their  public  stairs.  They 
cut  their  wood  in  common,  and  drew  lots  for  the  grass  in  the  meadows  and  marries. 
These  proved  veiy  serviceable  to  the  farmers,  in  furnishing  them  with  sustenance  for 
their  cattle,  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  there  were  more  farmers  at  Ljnm 
than  in  any  other  of  the  early  settlements.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  "The  chiefest  con 
they  planted,  before  they  hod  Flowes,  was  Indian  grain. — And  let  no  man  make  a 
jest  at  Pumpkins,  for  with  this  food  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  feed  his  people  to  their 
good  content,  till  Come  and  Cattell  were  increased."  Their  com  at  the  first  was 
pounded  with  a  wooden  or  stone  pestle,  in  a  mortar  made  of  a  large  log,  h<^wed  oOl 
at  one  end.  They  also  cultivated  large  fields  of  barley  and  wheat.  Much  of  the  fofw 
mer  was  made  into  malt  for  beer,  which  they  drank  instead  of  ardent  spirit.  They 
raised  considerable  quantities  of  flaX;  which  was  rotted  in  one  of  the  ponds,  thence 
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dUed  the  Fbx  Pood.  Their  fimhoiiseswtre  rode  stroctores,  with  steep  roo&,coTere^ 
with  thatch,  or  small  bundles  of  sedce  or  straw,  laid  one  over  another.  The  fire- 
piaces  were  made  of  roogh  stones,  and  the  chimnejrs  of  boards,  or  short  sticks,  cross- 
ing each  other,  and  plastered  inside  with  clay.  Beside  the  haste  and  necessity  which 
prev^ted  the  construction  of  mote  elegant  habitations,  the  people  who  had  wealth 
were  advised  to  abstain  from  all  snperflnons  expense,  and  to  reserve  their  money  for 
the  public  use.  Even  the  depnty  governor,  Mr.  Dudley,  was  censnred  for  wainscot- 
ting  his  hoose.  In  a  few  years,  houses  of  a  better  order  began  to  appear.  They 
were  boilt  with  two  stories  m  front,  and  sloped  down  to  one  in  the  rear.  The  windows 
were  small,  and  opened  outward  on  hinges.  They  consisted  of  very  small  diamond 
panes,  set  in  sashes  of  lead.  The  fire-places  were  large  enough  to  admit  a  four-foot 
log,  and  the  children  might  sit  in  the  comers  and  look  up  at  the  stars.  On  whichever 
side  of  the  road  the  houses  were  placed,  they  uniformly  faced  the  south,  that  the  sun 
at  noon  might  "  shine  square."  Thus  each  house  fonned  a  domestic  sun-dial,  by 
which  the  eood  matron,  in  the  absence  of  the  clock,  could  tell,  in  fair  weather,  when 
to  call  her  husband  and  sons  from  the  field — ^for  the  industrious  people  of  Lynn,  then 
as  well  as  now,  always  dined  exactly  at  twelve.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  first  settlers 
to  wear  kmg  beards,  and  it  is  said  that  "  some  had  their  overgrown  beards  so  frozen 
together,  that  they  could  not  get  their  strong  water  bottells  into  their  mouths."  In 
very  hot  weather,  "  servants  were  priviledged  to  rest  from  their  labours,  from  ten  of 
the  docke  till  two."  The  common  address  of  men  and  women  was  Goodman  and 
Goodwife ;  none  but  those  who  sustained  some  office  of  dignity,  or  belonged  to  some 
respectable  fiunily,  were  complimented  with  the  title  of  Master.  In  writing  they  seem 
to  have  had  no  capital  F,  and  thus  in  the  early  records  we  find  two  small  ones  used 
instead ;  and  one  m  with  a  dash  over  it  stood  for  two.  The  following  song,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  this  time,  exhibits  some  of  the  peculiar  customs 
and  modes  of  thinking  among  the  early  settlers. 


Tin  phcA  wfaora  w«  Ut«  If  a  wfldcrnMB  wood. 
IHNra  gHM  !■  mneh  vanUof  that'i  frukfol  and  good ; 
Cm  aiouiitAina  and  hills,  and  oar  rallejt  bekyw, 
Being  commoaly  coirend  wHh  ice  aod  with  now. 

And  whoa  Um  Borth-weit  wind  wiUi  violenca  blows, 
Tban  symj  man  imUa  hii  cap  <frer  hia  nose; 
Bat  If  any  is  hardjr  and  wfll  It  1  " 


He  ttrftHs  a  finger,  a  foot,  or  a  hand. 

Bat  when  the  s|iring  opens  we  then  take  the  hoe, 
And  make  the  gromid  ready  to  plant  and  to  sow; 
Oar  eom  being  planted,  and  seed  being  sown, 


destroy  much  bei>re  It  is  grown. 

I  And  while  It  Is  growing  some  spoU  there  Is  m 

I  B)r  birds,  and  by  squirrels,  that  pluck  up  the 

I  Aiid  when  K  is  oome  to  full  com  in  the  ear, 

It  Is  often  destroyed  by  raccooo  and  by  deer. 

And  now  our  old  garments  begin  to  grow  thin, 
And  wool  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin ; 
If  we  can  get  a  garment  to  cover  without, 
C^  other  in-garmems  aro  ekxit  upon  ckmu 

Our  etothee  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  lorn, 
'  They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they're  worn ; 
I  But  ekmUna  our  garmems,  they  hinder  us  nothing, 

GkuladoQUe  are  warmer  than  single  whcrie  clothing. 


If  fresh  meat  be  wanting  to  fill  up  our  diah. 

We  have  carrots,  and  pumpkins,  and  tum^  and 

fish} 
And  if  there's  a  mhid  for  a  delicate  dish, 
We  haste  to  the  clam  banks,  and  there  we  catch 


'Stead  of  pottage,  and  puddtnga,  and  cualardi^  and 

pies, 
Our  turnips  and  pamlps  are  common  suppUso: 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning,  and  pumpklas  at 

noon, 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone. 

If  bariey  be  wanting  to  make  hito  malt, 

We  must  then  be  contented,  and  thfaik  it  no  fault ; 

For  we  can  make  liquor,  to  sweeten  our  Ups, 

Of  pumpkins,  and  parsnips,  and  walnut  tree  chips. 

Now  whUe  some  are  gohig,  let  others  be  comfaig, 
For  while  liquor's  boUing  it  must  have  a  scumming ; 
But  I  will  not  blame  them,  for  birds  of  a  foather, 
By  seeking  their  felfows,  are  flocking  together. 

Then  you  whom  the  Lord  intends  hhher  to  bring, 
Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  stinc ; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind, 
And  aU  needful  bleesingB  you  surely  wiU  find. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  who  appear 
to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Lynn  in  1630. 


Joseph  Armitagey 
AUen  Breed, 
Wm.  Ballard, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Edward  Baker, 
Samuel  Bennet, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Thomas  Coklam, 
Clement  Coklam, 
Thomas  ChadweU, 


William  Cowdrey, 
Henry  Collins, 
Thomas  Dexter, 
William  Dixey, 
Robert  Driver, 
Oeorge  Farr, 
Jeremy  Fitch, 


Edward  Howe, 
Lieut.  Danl.  Howe, 
El^iraim  Howe, 
William  Hathome, 
Thomas  Hudson, 
Christopher  Hussey, 
Christopher  Lyndsey, 


Edmund  Farrington,  Thomas  Newhall, 
Adam  Hawkes,  Robert  Potter, 

Edward  Holyoke,       John  Ramsdell, 


John  Taylor, 
Capt.  Ed.  TomUns, 
Timothy  Tomlins, 
Capt.  Nath.  Turner, 
Capt.  Rich.  Walker 
Thomas  Willis, 
John  White, 
William  Witter, 
John  Wood, 
William  Wood. 
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The  following  persons  were  alsq  at  L3mn  as  early  as  1637. 


Abraham  Belknap, 
Edmund  Bridges, 
Jenldn  Davis, 
Joseph  Flcfyd, 
Christopher  Foster, 
George  Fraile, 
Nathaniel  Handforth, 
Thomas  Ivory, 
Richard  Johnson, 
Thomas  Ee^sar, 
Thomas  Laighton, 
Kichard  Longley, 
John  Pierson, 
Bichard  Roolton, 


Richard  Sadler, 
William  Andrews, 
Richard  Brooks, 
Goodman  Cox, 
Goodman  Crosse, 
John  Deacon, 
John  Elderkin, 
William  George, 
Francis  Godson, 
Henry  Gaines, 
John  Gillow, 
Thomas  Halsye, 
James  Hewes, 
Robert  Hewes, 


William  Hewes, 
Jeremy  Howe, 
John  Hudson, 
Samuel  Hutchinson, 
Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Philip  Kneeland, 
Thomas  Paine, 
Robert  Parsons, 
Thomas  Parker, 
Joseph  Pell, 
Nicholas  Poor, 
Wm.  Partridge, 
Thomas  Read, 
Isaac  Robinson, 


Jarett  Spenser, 
Michael  Spenser^ 
Josias  Stanbury, 
George  Taylor, 
William  Thorn, 
Mr.  Wathin, 
George  Welbye, 
Richard  Wells, 
Kdward  West, 
Thomas  Wheeler, 
Nathanl.  Whitehdge, 
John  Humfrey, 
Edward  Howe. 


Lynn  in  its  present  limits  extends  nearly  six  miles  on  the  sea- 
coast,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  extends 


Western  mtrma  of  (ke  central  part  of  Lynn, 

aboat  four  miles  into  the  woods.  From  the  center  of  the  southern 
side  a  beach  of  sand  projects  into  the  sea  nearly  two  miles,  and 
terminates  in  a  peninsula,  called  Nahant.  The  whole  town  con- 
tains 9,360  acres.  The  south-eastern  part  is  a  tract  of  excellent 
salt  marsh ;  and  the  northern  part  is  a  range  of  wood-land  and 
pasture.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  plain, 
gently  undulating  toward  the  extremities  into  graceful  elevations, 
skirted  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the'  north  by  a 
range  of  rocky  hills.  A  considerable  degree  of  attention  is  given 
to  agriculture.  The  farmers  have  much  improved  their  lands  by 
cultivation,  and  by  procuring  sea  weed  and  rock  weed  from  the 
beaches  for  manure.  These  substances  have  been  freely  mingled 
with  the  soil,  and  since  their  use  the  crops  of  English  grass  have 
been  increased  in  nearly  a  tenfold  proportion.  The  other  princi- 
pal products  are  Indian  com,  barley,  and  the  common  vegetable 
productions.  The  cold  afnd  damp  sea  breezes,  which  frequently 
prevail,  have  an  unfavorable  effect,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be 
uncongenial  to  the  finer  sorts  of  grain. 
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The  foregoing  view  was  taken  at  the  western  entrance  of  Lynn. 
He  entrance  to  the  conunon  is  seen  on  the  right  This  is  a  level 
tract  of  about  twenty  acres.  A  handsome  circular  pond  has  been 
recently  dug  near  the  center,  and  other  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  village  is  principally  built  on  a  plain,  back  of  which 
are  hills  composed  of  rough  rocks,  partially  covered  with  bushes 
and  trees.  Chi  the  side  next  the  ocean  and  on  Saugus  river  are  salt 
marshes.  To  the  south-west  of  the  village  the  turnpike  from  Bos- 
ton to  Salem  passes  over  an  extensive  tract  of  marsh  land.  There 
are  8  churches  in  this  place,  3  Methodist,  2  Corigregational,  1  for 
Friends,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Dniversalist.  There  are  two  banks,  the 
Lynn  Mechanics  Bank,  incorporated  in  1814,  and  the  Nahant 
Bank,  incorporated  in  1832,  each  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 
There  is  a  savings  bank,  incorporated  in  1826,  and  three  insu- 
rance companies.  The  Lynn  Academy,  an  incorporated  institution, 
was  first  ojpened  in  1805.  A  newspaper  is  published  here.  Lynn 
is  5  miles  from  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston.  Population,  9,323.  In 
1837  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  2,220  pairs  of  boots, 
2,543,929  pairs  of  shoes :  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $1,689,793 ; 
males  employed,  2,631 ;  females,  2,554  There  were  6  morocco 
leather  manufactories ;  value  of  leather  manufactured,  $153,000: 
males  employed,  90;  females,  16.  There  were  5  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery,  and  14  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery.  A 
manufactory  of  India  rubber  cloth  has  been  recently  established. 

**  ITaluuit  is  a  peainsala  on  the  south  of  L3nm.  In  the  beauty  and  snUimity  of  its 
sceaenr,  combing  with  its  peculiar  advantages  of  health  and  pleasure,  it  is  not  snr« 
passed  by  any  place  on  the  coast  of  America.  It  consists  of  two,  elevated,  nx:k-engir* 
dM  islands,  called  Great  and  Little  Nahants,  united  together  by  a  beach,  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  connected  to  the  main  land  by  another  beach,  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  length.  From  the  center  of  the  town,  the  Long  beach  projects  directly  into  the 
sea,  and  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean  on  the  eastern  side,  and  on  the 
western  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  It  is  a  gently  curving  bar,  of  fine,  silvery,  gray 
suid,  rising  so  high  in  the  center  as  generally  to  prevent  the  waves  from  passing  over 
it,  and  almost  imperceptibly  sloping  to  the  water  on  each  side.  It  is  imbroken  by  land, 
or  rock,  or  shrub,  for  its  whole  extent,  and  the  broad  ridge  of  dry  sand,  which  passes 
throagh  its  center,  is  interspersed  with  shells,  and  pebbles,  and  fragments  of  cond  and 
other  snbstances,  which  the  storms  have  cast  upon  it,  among  which  the  white  gull  lays 
her  spotted  eggs,  in  little  cavities  scooped  in  the  sand,  and,  soaring  overhead,  startles 
the  traveller  by  her  shrilling  shriek.  The  portion  of  the  beach  which  is  left  by  the 
tide,  is  broad  enough  for  fifty  carriages  to  pass  abreast,  and  presents  a  perfectly 
smooth  sorfoce  of  pure,  fine  sand,  beaten  hara  and  polished  by  the  constant  breaking 
of  the  waves,  on  which  the  horse's  hoof  leaves  no  print,  and  the  wheel  passes,  with- 
out sound  or  trace,  like  a  velvet  roller  on  marble.  The  hard  sand  frequently  retains 
suffident  water,  for  an  hour  after  the  tide  has  left  it,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  glass, 
m  which  objects  are  reflected  as  in  a  minor. 

"  Little  Nahant  is  a  hill,  consisting  of  two  graceful  elevations,  rising  eighty  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  defended  by  battlements  of  rock,  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  height. 
It  is  aboat  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains  forty-two  acres,  seventeen  of  which  are 

in  good  coUivation The  outer  portion  of  the  peninsula,  caQed  Great 

Ifahant,  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  half  a  mile  broad,  containing 
four  hundred  and  sixtv-three  acres.  The  surface  is  uneven,  rising  into  elevations, 
irom  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  shores  are  extremely 
Irregular,  being  composed,  in  many  places,  of  huge  precipitous  rocks,  in  some  places 
resemUing  iron,  rising  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  tide,  with  a  great  depth  of 
water  below ;  and  in  others,  stretching  out  into  beautiful  beaches,  or  curving  into 
lieHj^itftil  recesses  and  coves,  filled  with  pebbles,  of  every  variety  of  fonn  and  color. 
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from  burning  red  to  stainless  white.  The  whole  outline  presents  the  most  agreeable 
interchange  of  scenery,  from  the  low  beach,  that  glistens  beneath  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wave,  to  lofty  precipices,  and  majestic  cliffs  that  rise 

Liktt  moonlight  bnttlementfl,  and  towen  decayed  bj  Uma. 


NahofU  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Lynn, 

«  Nahant  is  much  visited  by  persons  for  the  improvement  of  health,  and  by  parties  of 
pleasure,  from  the  neighboring  towns,  for  whom  it  furnishes  every  accommodation. 
Two  steamboats  are  constantly  running  from  Boston  dnnng  the  pleasant  season,  bol 
a  ride  by  landj  over  the  beaches,  is  much  more  delightful.  A  spacious  and  elegant 
hotel  has  been  erected,  of  stone,  near  the  eastern  extremity.  It  contains  nearly  a 
hundred  rooms,  and  is  rurrounded  by  a  double  piazza,  commanding  the  most  delight- 
ful prospects.  Several  other  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  situated  in  the  viU^ge, 
and  about  twenty  beautiful  cottages,  the  summer  residence  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  are 
scattered  over  the  peninsula*  There  is  also  a  neat  stone  building  erected  for  a  chapel, 
which  serves  for  a  library  and  school-room." — Lewis'  Hist,  ef  Lynn, 

The  church  at  Lynn  was  gathered  in  June,  1632,  and  was  the 
fifth  in  Massachusetts.  The  first  meeting-house  was  a  plain  small 
buildine,  without  bell  or  cupola,  and  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Shepard  street.  It  was  placed  in  a  small  hollow,  that  it  might  be 
the  better  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  was  approached  by  descend- 
ing several  steps.  Before  this,  part  of  the  people  of  Lynn  attended 
public  worship  at  Salem.  Rev.  Stephen  Batchqlor,  the  first  min- 
ister, on  his  arrival  in  Lynn  in  1632,  immediately  c(»nmenced  the 
exercise  of  his  ministerial  duties,  without  installation.  About  four 
months  afterwards  a  complaint  was  made  of  some  irregularities  in 
his  conduct.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  court  at  Boston,  Oct. 
3d,  when  the  following  order  was  passed :  "  Mr.  Bachelf-  is  re- 
quired to  forbeare  excerciseing  his  giftes  as  past'-  or  teacher  pub- 
liquely  in  o^-  Patent,  unlesse  it  be  to  those  he  brought  with  him,  for 
his  contempt  of  authority,  and  till  some  scandals  be  removed." 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  difficulties  which  agi- 
tated the  unhappy  church  for  several  years. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  arrived  from  England  in  June,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  November,  1636.  The  next 
year  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbet  who  also  came  firom  England,  was 
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installed  a  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Whiting.  Mr.  W.  was  styled 
the  pastor,  as  being  the  principa,!,  and  Mr.  Cobbet  was  called 
teacher,  an  office  in  some  degree  subordinate,  though  his  tal^its 
were  superior.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Shepard  was  the  first  minister  of 
Lynn  who  was  bom  and  educated  m  America.  He  was  ordainedl 
in  1680,  and  died  in  1720,  having  preached  at  Lynn  forty  years. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  imanected  piety  and  his  untiring 
exertions  for  the  spiritual  welfSure  of  his  people.  The  following 
epitaph  was  transcribed  from  his  grave-stone  with  difficulty ;  hav- 
ing become  greatly  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  time,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  himdred  years. 

EUjah's  mantle  drops,  the  prophet  dies, 

His  earthly  mansion  quits,  and  mounts  the  skies. 

'  So  Shepard's  gone. 

His  precious  dust,  death's  prey,  indeed  is  here, 
But's  nobler  breath  'mong  Seraphs  does  appear; 
He  joins  adoring  crowds  about  the  throne, 
He's  conquered  all,  and  now  he  wears  the  crown. 
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This  town  was  oririnally  called  Lynn  End,  having  been 
ffranted  to  Lynn  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town.  A  meeting- 
house was  buih  in  1716.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  disrtrict  in 
1782.  In  1814  it  became  a  separate  town.  The  town  abounds 
with  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  its  surface  being  broken  and 
uneven,  and  its  hills  clothed  with  dense  forests.  Farming  is  the 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837  there  were  100 
pairs  of  boots  and  64,000  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  ^40,260; 
males  employed,  93;  females,  80.  Population,  674.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Boston. 

The  Congregational  church  in  this  place  was  the  second  of 
L]rnn,  was  formed  1720.  The  first  pastor.  Rev.  Nathaniel  ^ar- 
hawk,  settled  here  at  the  formation  of  the  church ;  he  resigned 
173L  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Chase  in  1731, 
and  resigned  1766.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Adams, 
who  was  settled  in  1766,  died  1777.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Motley  in  1782,  who  died  in  1821.  The  next  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Searl,  who  was  settled  here  in  1824,  resigned  in  1827. 
There  is  also  a  society  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

The  following  is  from  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Townsend  in  this  place,  who  was  killed  in  Lexington* 
April  19th,  1776.    He  was  bom  in  1738. 

Lie,  valiant  Townsend,  in  the  peacefhl  shades,  we  trust 

Immortal  honors  mingle  with  th^  dnst. 

Wlutf  thoagh  thy  body  struggle  m  its  gomrl 

So  ma  thy  5avior*8  body  long  before : 

And  as  hie  raised  his  own  by  power  oivine, 

So  the  same  power  shall  also  quicken  thine^ 

And  in  eternal  glory  mayst  thoa  shine ! 
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Manchester  was  once  known  by  the  name  of  Jeffrey* s  Oreek^ 
and  formed  a  part  of  Salem.  Dnon  the  petition  of  several  of  the 
inhabitants  it  was  incorporated,  in  1646,  by  its  present  name. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  rocky  and  uneven,  and  in  many 
places  is  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Here  is  found  the  Mag^ 
nolia,  a  low  tree,  bearing  many  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  flowers. 
Here  is  a  variety  of  soil,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  culture.  The 
fishing  business  was  commenced  at  this  place  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, but  of  late  years  this  business  has  somewhat  dechned.  Some 
of  the  most  enterprising  ship-masters  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are 
natives  of  this  town.  There  is  about  1000  tons  of  shipping  em- 
ployed. The  vessels  are  of  small  size.  The  depth  of  water  will 
not  allow  vessels  exceeding  120  tons  to  come  up  to  the  town.  The 
harbor  is  good,  and  affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size. 


Sauth-westem  vim  of  Manchester, 


There  is  a  Congregational  society  here,  which  was  gathered  in 
1716,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Cheever.  Before  this 
year  no  church  records  of  Manchester  are  found.  The  Universal* 
ists  have  a  small  society,  which  was  organized  in  1820.  The  busi* 
ness  of  making  cabinet  furniture  is  carried  on  here  with  great 
activity,  employing  150  men  or  more.  In  1837  there  were  12  manu- 
factories of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufieu^- 
tured,  $84,500;  hands  employed,  120.  There  were  14  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  employing  65  hands. 
Population,  1,346. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Manchester  village  as  it  is 
entered  from  the  south-west  upon  the  Beverly  road.  Coasters  from 
60  to  70  tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  this  village,  which  consists  of 
upwards  of  eighty  dwelling-houses,  built  compactly  together.  Dis- 
tance, 7  miles  from  Gloucester,  9  from  Salem,  and  23  Irom  Boston. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  place : 
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In  memory  of  Benjamin  I'appan,  late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Manchester,  who  ez- 
inred  Itfay  6, 1790,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
a  sincere  and  exemplary  christian,  a  tender  husband  and  parent,  a  judicious  and  »  '■^ 
diTine,  a  pendent  and  faithAil  minister. 

Oh  ever  honored,  ever  dear,  adieu, 

How  many  tender  names  are  lost  in  you. 

Keep  safe,  0  tomb,  thy  precious  sacred  trust, 

Till  life  divine  awake  his  sleeping  dust.  ' 

CokP*  Benj*-  Marston  lies  here,  who  died  May  22,  1754,  being  57  years  &  3  mo. 
old.  Art  thou  curious,  reader,  to  know  what  sort  of  man  he  was?  Wait  till  the  final 
day  of  Retribution,  and  then  thou  mayest  be  satisfied. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  John  Allen,  who  died  Aug.  27, 1834,  aged  59  years. 
Though  Eoreas'  blasts  and  Neptune's  waves    I  Now  here  at  anchor  I  do  he, 
Have  toss'd  me  to  and  fro,  With  many  of  our  fleet, 

In  spite  of  both,  by  Grod's  decree,  In  hope  again  for  to  set  sail 

I  harbor  here  below.  )  My  Savior  Christ  to  meet. 
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Harblehead  was  originally  a  part  of  Salem,  from  which  it  was 
detached  and  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1649.  At  this 
time  it  contained  44  families,  the  heads  of  which  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing names : 

James  Smith,  Thomas  Bowinge,  Mr.  Walton,  John  Deveroe, 

Rowland  Smith,  John  Stacie,  John  Lyon,  Abrm.  Whitcare, 

Samuel  Doliber,  George  Chine,  Henry  Stade,  John  BartoU, 

Ednumd  Nicholson,  John  Northy,  William  Chichester,  Joseph  Doliber 

Francis  Nicholson,  Nicholas  Merrett,  Samuel  Corwithen,  Robert  Knight, 

John  Qatchell,  Thomas  Pitman,  Thomas  Gray,  John  Bennett, 

WiBiam  Barber,  Tunothy  Allen,  Richard  Norman,  F.  J.  Walsingham, 

David  Thomas,  Thomas  Sams,  Jrfm  Peachy,  John  Norman, 

John  Legg,  Arthur  Sanden,  Richard  Curtice,  William  Luclas, 

Peter  Pitford,  Isaac  AUerton,  John  Hart,  Christoph.  Lattimore, 

Erasmus  James,  Moses  Maverick,  William  Charles,  John  Goyt. 

The  township  is  a  rough  and  very  rocky*  peninsula,  extending 
between  three  and  four  miles  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  inhabited  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  its  ponvenience  as  a  fishing  port.  The  first 
settlers  made  their  pitch  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  taking 
advantage  of  a  very  good  harbor,  running  north-east  and  south- 
west, and  towards  half  a  mile  on  an  average.  "  At  the  south-west 
end  of  the  harbor  the  town  is  connected  with  the  Great  Neck,  so 
called,  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  separating  the  waters  of  Lynn 
bay  from  those  of  the  harbor.  About  the  year  1728,  it  was  found 
that  the  sea  was  fast  encroaching  on  the  south-west  side  of  this 
isthmus,  so  as  to  endanger  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  har- 
bor. The  government  of  the  province  at  that  time  attended  to  the 
subject,  as  it  respected  not  only  the  town  in  particular,  but  the 
trade  of  the  province  in  general ;  and  ordered  by  an  act  the  sum 

*  As  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield  was  entering  the  settlement  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  no  verdure  was  to  be  seen,  he  exclaimed,  "  Pray  where  do  they  bury  their  dead  ?" 
It  may  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  rough  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the 
soil,  it  is  ver?  productive  when  cultivated. 
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of  £1,328  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  necessary  re- 
foirs.  It  seems  that  about  the  year  1762  some  necessary  repairs  were 
made.  In  the  year  1790,  although  the  town  had  carefully  endear- 
Yored  to  secure,  support,  and  keep  the  same  in  good  repair,  the  go- 
vemment  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  considering  the 
preservation  of  the  said  harbor  was  a  matter  of  public  concern,  &c., 
granted  a  sum  of  £1000  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery"  for  this  purpose. 
About  1742  this  town  was  authorized  to  erect  a  fortification  for  the 
defence  of  the  place ;  the  government,  it  seems,  having  granted 
£690  for  this  purpose.  In  1794  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  a  vote  of  the  town.  The  fortification  which  defends  the  har- 
bor is  now  called  Fort  Sewall. 


Nffrth-eiuttm  wcip  of  Marhkhead  from  JWi  SemaH.  -    ~ 

The  above  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  Marblehead  taken  from 
Port  Sewall.  The  harbor  in  front  of  the  town  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It 
is  formed  by  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  south-west  that  separates  it 
from  Lynn  bay,  and  connects  the  town  with  Great  Neck.  It  is 
deep  and  excellent,  capable  of  being  entered  at  all  times  by  ships 
of  the  largest  size,  and  would  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  were 
it  not  for  its  exposure  to  storms,  which  often  render  its  anchorage 
unsafe.  In  1837  the  town  of  Marblehead  contained  6,649  inhabit- 
ants :  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  farmers  and  their  families, 
they  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  one  mile  by  one  quarter. 
The  village  is  quite  novel  in  its  appearance,  being  compact  and 
very  irregularly  built,  owing  to  the  very  imeven  and  rocky  surface 
of  the  groimd  on  which  It  is  built.  There  are  five  handsome 
churches  in  this  place,  viz.  2  Congregational,  1  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian, 1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  There  are  two 
banks,  the  "  Marblehead  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1803,  capital 
^120,000,  and  the  "  Grand  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1831,  capital 
$100,000 ;  there  are  two  insurance  compinies,  each  with  a  capi- 
ta of  $100,000.    There  is  an  academy,  mcorporated  in  1792,  and 
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has  ever  been  a  respectable  and  useful  institution.  Distance,  4 
miles  from  Salem,  and  16  from  Boston.  The  shipping  owned  here 
amounts  to  more  than  eight  thousand  tons.  In  1837,  there  were 
65  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  the  tonnage  of 
which  was  4603 ;  codfish  caught,  49,403  quintals ;  mackerel  caught, 
243  barrels ;  600  hands  employed.  In  the  same  ye^r  were  manu- 
fiictured  97  pairs  of  boots,  and  1,026,824  pairs  of  shoes,  the  value 
of  which  was  $367,780;  males  employed,  603:  females,  666. 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard's  diary,*  (early  in  the  century,  or  before 
1720,)  when  speaking  of  this  town,  gives  the  following  statement : 
"There  was  not  a  carpenter,  a  tailor,  nor  mason,  nor  butcher  in 
the  town ;  nor  any  thing  of  a  market  worth  naming.  They  had 
their  houses  built  by  country  workmen,  and  their  clothes  made  out 
of  town,  and  supplied  themselves  with  beef  and  pork  from  Boston, 
which  drained  the  town  of  its  money.  Some  years  after,  the  town 
abounded  with  artificers,  good  workmen  of  every  description,  and 
the  mark^  had  a  full  supply.  At  the  time  before  mentioned,  there 
was  not  one  foreign  vessel,  although  the  town  always  possessed 
every  advantage  for  a  free  and  extensive  navigation.  The  people 
contented  themselves  to  be  slaves  to  work  in  the  mines,  leaving  it 
to  the  merchants  of  Salem,  Boston,  and  Europe,  to  carry  off  the 
gains,  by  which  means  the  town  was  poor  and  in  debt : — so  much 
were  they  involved  in  debt  to  the  merchants  of  other  places,  that 
very  few  fiamilies,  not  more  than  twenty,  were  independent  in  their 
circumstances.  They  were  generally  a  rude,  swearing,  drunken 
and  fighting  crew ;  but  as  they  increased  in  numbers  they  made 
improvements  in  social  life,  in  virtue  and  good  morals.  By  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  so  much 
cultivated,  as  to  be  remarkable  for  their  civilities,  and  especially 
for  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  There  were  not  only  gentle- 
manlike families,  and  pious  and  well-behaved  people  in  the  town, 
but  the  very  fishermen  rose  superior  to  the  rudeness  of  former  gene- 
rations. When  they  were  persuaded  by  individuals  of  public 
spirit  to  send  their  fish  to  foreign  markets,  they  soon  became  conver- 
sant with  die  mysteries  of  trade,  they  soon  became  sensible  of  the 
advantage  they  should  reap  by  it.  And  while  individuals  grew 
rich,  the  town  also  received  the  benefit." 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Swett,  a  young  man  of  strict  justice,  of  great  indus- 
try, enterprising  genius,  quick  apprehension,  and  firm  resolution, 
but  small  fortime,  was  the  first  man  who  engaged  in  it.  He  sent 
a  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  from  the  profits  of  the  voyage  found 
that  he  increased  his  stock,  and  went  on  building  vessels,  till  he 
vas  enabled  to  send  vessels  to  Europe,  loading  them  with  fish,  and 
Tfoiniiug  out  U>  others  the  path  to  ric/fss.  The  more  promising  young 
men  of  the  town  followed  his  example ;  and  from  this  small  begin- 
ning, Marblehead  became  one  of  the  first  trading  towns  of  the  Boff. 
In  3ie  year  1766,  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  ships,  brigs, 
mows,  and  topsail  schooners  engaged  in  for^gn  trade." 

*  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  yoI.  viii. 
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About  1770  Marblehead  was  supposed  to  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  than  any  other  town  of  the  province,  Boston  ex- 
cepted. During  the  revolutionary  war  this  place  suffered  severely, 
and  the  business  of  the  place  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  The 
inhabitants  were  firm  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  this 
place  alone  furnished,  of  its  own  inhabitants,  for  the  pubUc  service, 
one  entire  regiment,  completely  officered  and  manned.  The  value 
of  this  regiment  at  that  trying  period,  composed  of  men  inured  te 
fatigue  and  danger,  and  not  wasted  by  sickness  in  any  one  instance, 
is  best  determined  by  a  recollection  of  their  patience,  bravery,  and 
efibctive  service.  Captain  James  Mugford,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
place,  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  American  army  during 
the  Revolution,  by  capturing,  at  a  critical  juncture,  a  British  ship 
just  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  richly  laden  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  other  warlike  stores.  He  was  killed  the  same  day  he 
made  the  capture,  January  12th,  1776,  in  attempting  to  return  nrom 
Boston  to  Marblehead,  while  defending  his  little  privateer  from  the 
attack  of  some  boats  sent  from  the  British  men-of-war  riding  at 
Nantasket  road.  Their  object  was  to  take  him  at  the  moment  his 
vessel  run  ashore  on  a  point  of  land,  which  makes  the  entrance  of 
Pudding  Point  Gut.  Captain  Mugford  fought  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length,  one  of  the  boats  attempting  to  board  him,  he 
sprung  to  the  railing  of  his  vessel  in  order  the  better  to  repel  the 
enemy ;  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot.  Falling  back, 
one  of  his  crew  anxiously  inquired  if  he  was  wounded.  He  said^ 
^^YeSj  btdekm't  let  the  enemy  know  my  eituatUm^  and  if  I  die  iu^  eu 
if  I  were  aiioe  and  were  still  commanding;^*  after  which  he  immedi- 
ately expired.  His  brave  seamen  made  dreadful  havoc  of  the  limbs 
and  lives  of  the  enemy,  beat  them  off,  and  got  into  Marblehead, 
where  great  respect  was  shown  to  the  remains  of  Capt.  Mugford. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  the  first  minister  of  Marblehead,  was 
ordained  in  1684,  having  preached  here  sixteen  years  previous  to 
his  settlement.  He  died  in  1724,  aged  eighty-five.  He  preached 
upwards  of  half  a  century  without  being  taken  off  from  his  labors 
one  Sabbath ;  when  he  died,  the  lamp  of  life  fairly  burnt  out,  for 
he  felt  no  pain  even  in  his  expiring  moments.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Barnard,  who  had  been  previously  an  assistant  pastor 
with  Mr.  Cheever.  He  died  in  1770,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
William  Whitwell.  Mr.  Bbenezer  Hubbard  succeeded  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  was  ordained  in  1783,  and  died  in  1800.  Mr.  Samuel  Dana 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1801.  The  second  church  in  Marblehead 
was  formed  when  Mr.  Barnard  was  eissistant  pastor  with  Mr. 
Cheever.  Mr.  Edward  Holyoke,  afterward  president  of  Harvard 
college,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister.  He  was  chosen 
president  in  1737.  His  successor  in  the  ministry  at  Marblehead 
was  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet,  who  was  ordained  in  1738.  Mr.  Brad- 
street  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Isaac  Story,  in  1772.  One  of  the  first 
Episcopal  societies  in  Massachusetts  was  planted  in  Marblehead. 
llieir  first  minister  was  Mr.  William  Shaw ;  the  next  Mr.  David 
Monsam,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Pigot  and  Alexander 
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Malcolm.  Mr.  Peter  Bours,  their  fifth  minister,  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Christians  of  all  denominations.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Wingate  Weeks.  For  several  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  church  was  destitute.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver  was  their  next 
minister;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Harris.  The  next 
clergyman  was  Mr.  James  Bowers,  who  was  ordained  in  Trinity 
church,  in  Boston,  May  25,  1802,  by  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Bishop 
Bass.  In  1789  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  erected 
a  meeting-house  for  those  ^' whose  opinums  differed  isom  the 
mmons  of  their  neighbors."  In  1800  a  meeting-house  was  built 
for  the  Methodist  denomination.  The  Baptist  society  was  estab- 
lished in  1803. 

John  GloveTy  a  brigadier  general  in  the  American  army  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

He  had  the  command  of  a  regiment  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  contest. 
He  bad  the  honor,  with  his  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  of  forming  the  advance  part  ot 
the  army  which,  in  a  bold  and  intrepid  manner,  crossed  the  Delaware  in  the  night  of 
the  25th  of  December,  1776,  at  a  most  inhospitable  and  hazardous  juncture,  and  added 
mach  to  the  martial  glory  of  the  American  forces  by  capturing,  at  Trenton,  a  thousand 
Hessians,  under  the  immortal  Washington.  This  propitious  event  inspired  the  conti- 
Qoital  army  with  confidence  of  the  final  happy  result,  and  was  followed  with  victories 
in  every  quarter,  till  Heaven  sanctioned  the  justice  of  the  American  appeal  with  Uie  dis- 
comfiture of  the  enemy  and  the  freedom  of  the  United  States. 

General  Glover  had  the  honor  of  conducting  Burgoyne's  army,  after  its  surrender, 
through  the  New  England  states ;  and,  in  various  instances,  during  the  war,  he  had 
the  warm  f^fjprobation  and  unqualified  applause,  of  his  commander-in-chief.  A  want 
of  documents  prevents  the  author  of  this  work  from  paying  a  more  full  tribute  of  res- 
pect to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  brave,  bold,  and  persevering  officers  of  the 
rc?olutionary  army.  He,  therefore,  cannot  better  close  this  article,  than  with  an 
extract  firom  a  letter,  addressed  to  General  Glover  by  General  Washington,  dated 
Morris,  26  April,  1777,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  brigade. 

"  Diffidence  in  an  officer  is  a  good  mark,  because  he  will  always  endeavor  to  bring 
himself  up  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  full  line  of  his  duty ;  but.  I  think  I  may 
tell  you  without  flattery,  that  I  know  of  no  man  better  qualified  than  you  to  con- 
(bet  a  brigade.  You  have  activity  and  industry,  and  as  you  very  well  know  the  duty 
of  a  cok>nel,yoa  know  how  to  exact  that  duty  from  others." — Alien's  Coll.  vol.  iiL 

"J3bn.  Elbridge  Gerry ^  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  o^ 
Independence,  was  bom  in  Marblehead,  July  17,  1744,  and  from 
liis  first  election  as  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the  legis- 
lature, he  continued  in  public  life,  ahnost  without  intermission,  fil- 
Ting  the  most  important  oflSces,  such  as  that  of  a  member  of  con- 
gress, ambassador  to  Prance,  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  till  his  decease.  His  spirit 
was  nourished  by  close  communion  with  the  Adamses,  Hancock, 
Warren,  &c.  On  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he 
narrowly  escaped  capture  as  one  of  the  ^  rebel '  committee  of  the 
provincial  congress.  In  1813,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  senate 
chamber  at  Washington,  *  a  sudden  extravasation  of  blood  took 
place  upon  the  lungs,  and  terminated  his  life  within  twenty 
niinutes,  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  apparently  without  pain.' " 
— Essex  Memorial, 
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In  memory  of  the  rev.  Joan  BiBirAmi),  a  fiuthfol  pastor  of  the  ftr^  church  ki  Ifar- 
hlehead.  He  was  a  learned  divinci  a  jndicioos  and  profitable  preacher,  who  has  left 
excellent  performances  to  his  and  their  posterity.  He  exhibited  a  bright  example  of 
piety  and  christian  Tirtoey  was  a  promoter  of  peace  and  friendship,  an  omameiit  to  the 
church  and  town,  and  after  a  long  life  spent  m  the  service  of  Clurist  and  sools,  on  the 
24th  of  Jan.  1770,  in  the  54  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the  89  of  his  age,  fell  asleep  in 
Jesns. 

Memoris  sacrum  rev.  domini  JoHAmns  BAavAso,  prime  Christi  ecdesis  ap«d  Mar- 
blehead  pastoris  fidelis.  Theologus  erat  vere  eruditus,  concionator  admodom  sapiens' 
utilisque.  Suis  non  solum  quin  et  posteris  monita  reliquit.  Exemplum  pietatis  ac 
christians  virtntis  insigne,  amicitise  et  pacis  cultor,  ecdesiie  et  oppidi  decns  mnhos 
poet  hibores  Christi  et  animamm  causa  peractos  hac  vita,  Jaanarii  24, 1770,  et  minis^ 
terii  54  aetatis  que  89,  placide  decessit. 

Under  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Peteti  Botms,  once  minister  of  this  chorch, 
which  office,  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  he  discharged  with  faithfulness,  teadiing  the 
dbctrines  of  the  gospel  with  plainness  and  fervency,  illustrating  the  truth  and  reality 
of  what  he  taught,  by  his  own  life,  the  goodness  of  which,  joined  with  great  candor, 
and  unbounded  benevolence  of  mind,  obtained  for  him  not  only  the  most  sincere  love  of 
his  own  people,  but  also  the  love  of  virtuous  men  of  every  persuasion.  He  died  24  Feb- 
ruary, 1762,  a^ed  36  years.  To  his  memory  his  people  have  erected  this  monument  in 
testimony  of  his  great  worth  and  their  sincere  regaros. 

Persuasion  draws,  example  leads  the  mind  ^ 
Their  double  force  compels,  when  meetly  jomed. 


METHUEN. 


.  The  eastern  part  of  this  town  was  fonnerly  a  part  of  HaverhilL 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1725.  The  soil  near  the  Merri- 
mac,  which  is  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  town,  is  not  so 
good  as  that  in  the  more  northern  part.  The  surface  of  the  town* 
ship  is  broken  into  a  variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  soil  may 
be  in  general  considered  as  good.  Spicket  or  Spiggot  river,  in  its 
course  from  New  Hampshire,  centrally  intersects  and  falls  into  the 
Merrimac.  This  little  river  has  a  fall  of  about  thirty  feet  down  a 
rocky  precipice,  and  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  This  has  been  improved,  and  there  is  now  a 
flourishing  village  at  this  place,  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants, 
3  churches,  1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  and  1  Universalist  Me- 
thuen  Falls  village  is  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  the  New 
Hampshire  line.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage as  seen  from  the  eastward.  The  CJongregational  church  ap- 
Sjars  on  elevated  ground  in  the  distance  on  the  extreme  right ;  the 
aptist  church,  the  largest  in  the  village,  is  the  nearest ;  ttie  Uni- 
versalist  church  is  seen  beyond  in  the  distance ;  the  large  factory, 
built  of  brick,  is  seen  on  the  extreme  left,  standiuj^  by  the  falls. 
Distance,  9  miles  from  Lowell,  9  from  Haverhill,  6  from  Andover, 
and  26  from  Boston.  A  cotton  factory  was  commenced  here  about 
1812,  by  Stephen  Minot,  Esq.  of  Haverhill.  This  was  burnt  in 
1818,  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after.  A  newspaper,  the  "  Methuen 
Falls  Gazette,"  was  commenced  here  in  Jan.  1835.  A  paper-mill  was 
erected  in  this  town  in  1826.  The  following,  relative  to  this  town, 
is  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the  state  in  1837.  Cc^ 
Um  miUs^  2 ;  cotton  spindles,  4,400 ;  cotton  consumed,  527,899  lbs. ; 
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cotton  goods  manufactured,  1,019^903  yards;  value  of  the  same, 
$190,000 ;  males  employed,  55 ;  females,  225 ;  capital  invested| 
$180,000 ;  sperm  oil  used  by  the  manufacturers,  2,750  gallons. 
Shoes  manufactured,  211,300  pairs;  value  of  the  same,  $159,225*; 
males  employed,  190 ;  females,  167.  Manufactories  of  hats,  5 ; 
hats  manufactured,  48,000 ;  value  of  hats,  $23,000 ;  males  employ- 
ed, 36 ;  females,  9.  Paper-mills,  2 ;  stock  manufactured,  195  tons ; 
Value  of  paper,  $32,500.    Value  of  piano  forte  frames,  $10,000. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1729,  and  Rev. 
Christopher  Sergeant  was  ordained  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1790.  Kev.  Simon  F.  Williams,  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Sergeant,  was 
dismissed  in  1791.  Rev.  Humphrey  C.  Perley,  his  successor,  was 
ordained  in  1795,  and  dismissed  in  1815.  Rev.  Jacob  W.  Eastman, 
the  next  pastor,  was  settled  in  1815,  and  retired  in  1828.  A  second 
church  was  formed  in  1766,  and  Rev.  Eliphaz  Chapman  was  or- 
dained in  1772.  The  second  pastor  was  John  H.  Stephens,  the 
third  Josiah  Hill.  (The  first  and  second  churches  were  united 
from  1817  to  1830.)  The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1815,  and 
Rev.  Charles  O.  Kimball  was  ordained  pastor  the  next  year.  The 
Uoiversalist  society  was  organized  in  1824.  A  small  Episcopal 
society  was  formed  here  in  1833.     Population,  2.463. 


MIDDLETON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1728.  It  was  formed  of  the  uni- 
ted comers  of  several  adjoining  towns.  The  first  church  wa« 
gathered  here  in  1729,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Peters,  the  first  pastor, 
"iiras  settled  the  same  year.  The  second  pastor.  Rev.  Eli  as  Smith, 
was  settled  in  1759.  He  died  in  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Solomon  Adams  in  1793.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1816 ;  his  successor,  Rev.  Forrest  Jefferds^  was  set- 

28 
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tied  in  1832.    There  is  another  society  in  this  town,  called  the 
United  Society. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  requires 
0ood  management  and  great  inaustry  to  render  it  productiye.  Tbe 
inhabitants  live  scattered  over  the  town,  there  being  no  village  of 
importance.  In  1837,  there  were  300  pairs  of  boots  and  500  pairs 
of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,500;  and  one  paper-mill, 
which  manufactured  100  tons  of  stock:  value  of  paper,  |35,000. 
Population,  671.  Distance,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Salem,  18  firwn  New- 
buryport,  and  20  N.  of  Boston. 


NEWBURY. 


Newbury  was  originally  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Massl^;husetts.  ^^  In  1633,  arrived  a  number  of 
people  in  the  ship  Hector,  who  settled  at  Quafcacanquen.  In  May, 
1634,  arrived  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  and  Mr.  James  Noyes.  Mr. 
Parker,  and  about  a  hundred  who  came  over  with  him,  sat  down 
at  Ipswich,  where  he  continued  about  a  year,  while  Mr.  Noyes 
preached  at  Medford.  In  May,  1635,  some  of  the  principal  people 
of  Ipswich  petitioned  the  general  court  for  liberty  to  remove  to 
Quafcacanquen,  which  was  granted,  and  the  place  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  Newbury.  This  was  the  tenth  church  gathered  in 
the  colony.  Mr.  Noyes  was  chosen  teacher,  and  Mr.  Parker  pas- 
tor of  the  church."  The  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  banks 
of  Parker  river,  which  is  about  8  miles  north  of  Ipswich,  and  about 
4  south  of  the  middle  of  Newburyport,  on  Merrimac  river.  Thence 
the  settlements  were  soon  extendi  westward  up  the  river  Parker 
about  4  or  6  miles  to  the  falls,  and  northward  to  the  Merrimac  and 
the  lands  adjacent 

The  territorial  limits  of  this  town  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
its  wealth  more  than  proportionablydiminished,  by  the  formation 
of  the  towns  of  Newburyport  and  West  Newbury.  Those  parts 
oif  the  town  most  compactly  settled  join  on  to  Newburyport.  That 
portion  which  lies  on  the  south-east  side  contains  about  1,100  peo-  ^ 
pie  in  a  compact  settlement,  who  are  generally  engaged  in  the  fish-  ' 
eries.  There  are  4  churches  within  the  present  Imiits  of  the  town, 
and  a  cotton  factory.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were 
built  57  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  11,907;  valued  at- 
$721,610;  hands  employed  in  ship-building,  136.  Population, 
3,771.    Distance  from  Boston,  31  miles.    Plum  Island,  the  greater 

Eart  of  which  lies  in  this  town,  is  mostly  composed  of  sand.  It  is^ 
owever^  esteemed  a  salutary  resort  toi  invalids  in  the  summer 
season ;  it  is  also  a  favorite  haunt  for  pleasure  parties.  One  cause 
of  attraction  is  from  the  copious  supply  of  becuih  pbuns  which  are 
found  on  the  island  in  the  autumn. 

Dummer  Academy^  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  is  located  in  Byfield 
parish,  and  is  the  oldest  institution  of  tbe  kind  in  New  En^and, 
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being  founded  by  Lieut  Gov.  Dununer,  in  1766;  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, incorporated  till  Oct  1782,  which  was  sub^uent  to  the  in- 
coiporation  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  It  is  nchly  endowed, 
and  its  location  is  retired,  pleasant,  and  remarkably  bealthy. 

The  following,  relative  to  the  ancient  manner  of  building  chuich* 
es,  is  firom  the  aj^iendix  to  Rev.  J.  S.  Popkins'  Sermon,  1806. 

'<  October  5, 1698,  the  rote  was  passed  to  build  the  former  meeting-hoose.  April  22, 
1700,  Sergeant  Stephen  Jaqnes,  Uie  builder,  was  ordered  to  huig  the  bell  in  the  new 
turret.  October  IS,  Col.  Daniel  Pierce,  Esq.  and  Tristram  Coffin,  £sq.  were  impower- 
ed  to  procure  a  bell  for  the  new  meeting-h<mse,  of  about  400  ponnds  weight.  Decem- 
ber 16, 1700,  the  idace  of  each  man  and  woman  was  assigned,  .by  a  committee.  The 
Aomber  of  men  placed  was  about  176.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  time  of  occupy- 
ing the  meeting-house.  The  body  of  the  house  was  filled  with  long  seats.  Conti^ous 
to  the  wall  were  twenty  pews.  The  spaces  for  the  pews  were  granted  to  particular 
persons  idio  appw  to  have  been  principals.  Before  tne  pulpit  and  deacons'  seat  warn 
a  large  pew  containing  a  table,  where  sat  the  chiefis  of  the  &tners.  The  young  people 
aat  in  the  upper  gallery,  and  the  children  on  a  seat  in  the  alley  fixed  to  the  outsid^i  of 
the  pews.  The  floor  measured  60  and  50  feet.  The  roof  was  constructed  with  lour 
gable  ends  or  projections,  one  on  each  side,  each  containing  a  large  window,  which  gsre 
fight  to  the  upper  galleries.  The  turret  was  on  the  center.  Thespacewithinwasopento 
the  root;  whore  was  visible  plenty  of  timber,  with  great  needles  and  little  needles  point- 
ing downwards,  which  served  at  once  for  strength  and  ornament.  There  were  maar 
omanients  of  antique  sculpture  and  wainscot  Itwasastately  building  in  the  day  of 
it,  but  it  was  not  my  lot  to  see  it  in  all  its  ancient  glory.  Long  ago  a  wall  was  qpfead 
crerfaead,  which  was  dropping  down,  and  the  floor  was  occupied  by  pews.  The  roof 
'    plain,  the  fimr  very  steep  sides  terminating  in  a  platform,  which  supported  a 


The  following  inscriptims  are  from  monummts  in  this  town : — 

A  Besorrection  %o  immortality— is  here  ezpected->for  what  was  mortal— of  the  B«r- 
creod  Ifr.  JoHH  RicHAsnsoH,  (once  Fellow  or  Harvard  CoUedge,  afterwards  Teacher  to 
tiM  church  at  Newbury,)  putt  off  Apr.  27, 1696,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

When  Preachers  dv  the  Rules  the  pulpit  gave 
to  live  well,  are  still  preached  from  the  grave, 
The  Faith  and  Life,  which  your  dead  Pastor  taught 
in  one  grave  now  with  him,  Syrs  bury  not. 

AM,  viator ;  A  mortuo  disce  vivere  ut  moriturus,  E.  Terrio  disce  eogitare  de  Goelis.* 

Here  hres  the  Body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chkistofrsb  Tapfah ,  master  of  Arts,  fi:mrth 
Pastorofthe  First  church  in  Newbury ;  a  gentleman  of  good  Learning,  conspicuous  Pi- 
ety and  virtue,  shining  both  by  his  Doctrine  and  Life,  skilled  and  greatly  improved  in 
the  Practice  of  Phvsic  and  Surgery,  who  deceased  July  23d,  1747,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  Age  and  the  6lst  year  of  his  Pastoral  office. 

Beneath  are  the  remains  of  Rev.  John  Tuokbu  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  first  Church  and 
Congrention  in  thw  town,  who  died  March  22d,  1792,  Etat.  73.  Blessed  with  strong 
mental  rowers,  a  liberal  education,  and  an  uncommon  mildness  of  Temper,  all  directed 
and  improved  by  that  fiiith  which  purifies  the  heart,  rendered  Him  deariy  bel^yved  in 
every  relation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  more  especially  made  him  conspicuou8l]r 
useftil  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  when  meeting  with  peculiar  Difficulties.  He  emi- 
nently complied  with  that  direction  of  his  Master  to  the  first  Preadiers  of  his  Gospel, 
Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  As  he  lived  a  life  Of  piety^  he  met 
with  death  with  Serenety.  By  his  doctrine  and  example  he  taught  the  humility  and 
meekness,  and  at  his  death  he  exhibited  the  dignity  and  triumph,  of  the  real  Christian. 

*  Which  may  be  phiinly  translated:  Go,  traveller ;  firom  the  dead  learn  te  live,  at 
one  that  must  die  i  nom  the  earth  learn  to  think  of  the  heavens. 
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NEWBURYPORT. 

This  town  is  the  smallest  in  its  territorial  limits  of  any  m  the 
commonwealth,  containing  but  abont  six  hundred  and  forty-seven 
acres.  It  was  formerly  the  port  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1764.  Previous  to  the  Revolu* 
tion,  Newburyport  was  quite  a  commercial  place,  and  the  commerce 
with  the  French  West  Indies  was  constant  and  profitable.  During 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  "  the  people  of  this  town  signalized 
their  patriotism  and  love  of  independence  by  consenting  to  the  non- 
importation a^e«nent,  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  st€unp-act, 
and  other  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministry,  preparing  the  means 
of  defence  and  warfare,  resolving  to  support  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  nobly  keeping  thia 
resolution  inviolate.  Pew  parts  of  the  country  sacrificed  more  in 
proportion  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  than  did  Newburyport,  in  suIh 
mitting  to  have  its  staple  business  of  ship-building  broken  up,  in- 
curring large  debts  for  the  defence  of  tne  harbor,  weakening  its 
population  for  the  supply  of  the  continental  armies,  and  undergo^ 
mg  many  other  privations  and  embarrassments  attendant  on  a  state 
of  protracted  warfare.  The  citizens  gained  a  little,  and  but  a  ht- 
tle,  by  privateering ;  and  in  other  respects  the  town  stood  almost 
still  during  the  war,  and  until  peace  restored  its  commercial  advanf 


iring  the  difficulties  with  the  French  directory,  Newburyport 
presented  an  uncommon  example  of  patriotism  by  building  a 
twenty-gun  ship  by  the  subscription  of  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  offered  it  to  the  government,  and  ask^ 
for  the  final  reimbursement  of  the  net  cost  "  at  the  convenience 
of  the  government."  '^This  offer,  when  our  navy  was  small,  and 
the  means  of  the  government  limited,  was  felt  to  be  valuable.  TTie 
commercial  prosperity  of  Newbiuryport  was  at  one  period  almost 
unexampled  in  a  town  of  its  size.  But  commercial  restrictions ; 
the  fire  of  1811 ;  and  the  war  of  1812,  bore  heavily  upon  a  mer- 
cantile and  ship-building  population,  and  the  town  has  not  entirely 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  The  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimac,  which,  in  prosperous  times,  would  have  afforded  no 
great  obstacle  to  trade,  became,  under  disastrous  circumstances,  a 
source  of  despondence. 

The  following  description  of  Newburyport  is  extracted  from 
Newhairs  Essex  Memorial^  published  in  1836. 

"  The  situation  of  the  town  is  indeed  unconunonly  beautiful. 
The  populous  part  stands  upon  a  slope,  gently  declining  to  the 
river,  so  that  a  summer  rahi  can  at  any  time  completely  wash  the 
streets.  By  whatever  avenue  it  is  approached,  its  appearance 
never  fails  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  visiter  with  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. The  compact  settlement  of  the  town  of  Newbury  enclosing 
it  upon  two  sides  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  you  approach  it 
upon  the  eastern  road  or  from  the  sea,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
considerable  city,  extending  to  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles. 
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The  town  is  laid  out  with  an  unusual  de^ee  of  regularity.  A 
low^  street,  upon  which  the  wharves  and  docks  open,  follows  the 
course  of  the  river ;  and  parallel  with  this  an  upper  or  High  street 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  Various  avenues  pass 
through  its  center,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  generally  wide  and 
spacious  streets,  at  regular  intervals,  intersect  these  at  right  angles, 
and  connect  die  upper  with  the  lower  street  The  main  post  road 
from  Boston  enters  Newburyport  nearly  at  the  central  point  of 
High  street,  and  passes  in  a  direct  line  through  the  town  to  a  very 
large  and  convenient  market-place,  which  is  surrounded  by  brick 
stcNres,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  wharves 
and  docks.  The  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  are  generaU 
Iv  kept  in  good  repair  and  condition,  and  present  a  neat  and  oflen 
elegant  appearance.  Some  of  the  principal  houses  are  extremely 
handsome;  and  there  are  few  of  any  condition  which  do  not  posr- 
sess  a  considerable  garden  spot,  which  gives  a  very  open  and  airy 
aqpect  to  the  town,  at  the  same  time  that  it  promotes  that  general 
bnlth  for  which  this  place  has  always  been  highly  distinguished. 
Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  here,  of  late  years, 
to  CNmamental  as  well  as  common  gardening. 

"  The  Newburyport  bridge  crosses  the  Merrimac  from  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  It  was  built  in  1827.  Abutments  with  stone 
waUs,  filled  in  with  sods,  gravel,  &c.,  project  from  either  shore. 
That  on  the  Newburyport  side  is  240,  and  that  on  the  Salisbury 
«de  is  187  yards  long.  The  bridge  rests  on  these  abutments  and 
on  four  piers  built  of  stone  from  high-water  mark,  and  is  further 
supported  by  chains  passing  over,  tlie  tops  of*  pyramids  erected  on 
the  piers  and  under  the  centers  of  the  arches.  The  span  of  the 
center  arch  is  83  yards.  The  bridge  is  built  in  two  distinct  longi- 
tudinal parts,  so  that,  in  case  of  accident  to  one,  the  passage  of  me 
river  will  not  be  interrupted.  Whole  length,  three  sevenths  of  a 
mile.  Cost,  $70,000.  There  has  been  a  rapid  and  steady  increase 
of  travel  over  this  bridge.  The  tolls  taken  in  1835  amounted  to 
nearly  double  those  of  1827. 

^^  A  breakwater  was  constructed  by  the  United  States,  in  1830, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
same,  at  an  expense  exceeding  $30,000.  it  has  as  yet  been  pro- 
ductive of  but  little  if  any  advantage.  A  pier  has  since  been  erect- 
ed on  Salisbury  side,  covering  Badger's  rocks,  which  afibrds  a 
convenient  harbor  for  vessels  when  prevented  from  coming  up  to 
town.  The  Newburyport  turnpike  to  Boston  commences  at  the 
head  of  State  street,  and  is  continued  in  a  direct  course  to  Maiden 
bridge.  It  was  finished  in  1806,  at  an  expense  of  $420,000,  but 
is  now  little  travelled. 

*^  A  custcHU-house  has  just  been  completed,  situated  on  Water 
street.  It  is  built  of  rough  granite,  with  hammered  stone  pilasters, 
entablature,  cornice  and  portico.  The  roof  is  covered  with  zinc. 
With  the  exception  of  the  windows  and  window-frames,  it  is  built 
entirely  of  stone  and  brick.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Gre- 
cian Doric,  and  the  cost  of  the  btiildmg  $25,000.    There  are  eight 
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churches,  a  stone  jail  and  a  keeper's  house,  an  almshouse,  an  ele- 
gant brick  court-house,  on  Bartlett's  mall,  High  street.  There 
is  also  a  brick  market-house,  containing  a  town  hall,  and  rooms 
for  municipal  officers.  The  Newburyport  Academy,  though  situ- 
ated within  the  bounds  of  Newbury,  was  built,  as  its  name  implies, 
by  persons  in  Newburyport.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
situated  on  High  street  A  private  school  is  now  kept  in  it  T^ 
Newburyport  Lyceum  occupy  the  hall  in  the  second  story,  which 
is  a  very  handsome  and  convenient  room,  and  was  fitted  for  them 
at  an  expense  of  $1,200." 

There  are  3  banks — the  Mechanics^  incorporated  1812,  capital 
$200,000;  the  Merchants,  incorporated  1831,  capital  $300,000; 
and  the  Ocean^  incorporated  in  1833,  capital  $200,000.  There  is 
an  institution  for  savings,  and  3  insurance  companies.  Two 
newspapers  are  published,  one  semi- weekly  the  other  semi- 
monthly. In  1837  there  were  128  vessels  employed  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fishery  from  Newburyport  and  Newbury;  tonnage^ 
6,628;  cod-fish  caught,  11,400  quintals;  value  of  the  same, 
$i34,200;  mackerel  caught,  20,500  barrels;  value  of  the  same, 
$143,500;  hands  employed,  one  thousand.  Four  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage,  1,440;  sperm  oil  import- 
ed, 14fe,480  gallons ;  whale  oil,  80,650  gallons ;  hands  employed, 
120.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $113,173; 
males  employed,  206;  females,  114.  The  population  of  New- 
buryport m  1790  was  4,837;  in  1800,6,946;  in  1810,  7,634;  in 
1820,  6,789;  in  1830,  6,388;  and  in  1837,  6,741.  Distance,  20 
miles  N.  of  Salem,  24  southerly  from  Portsmouth,  and  38  from 
Boston,  on  the  main  post  road. 

The  following  account  of  the  great  fire  in  this  place  is  from 
Cushing's  History  of  Newburyport,  published  in  1826. 

But  in  addition  to  the  evils  arising  to  us  from  the  cupidity  of  the  European  belli- 
gerentSy  and  the  restrictive  and  retaliatory  measures  into  which  this  country  was  con-' 
seqnently  driven,  Newburyport  was  doomed  to  suffer  by  a  peculiar  misfortune.  This 
was  the  great  fire  of  1811,  which  desolated  the  busiest  portion  of  the  town,  by  its 
destnictive  rava^ ;  and  whose  effects  still  meet  the  eye,  in  the  depopulation  of  streets 
formerly  filled  with  dwelling-houses  and  shops. 

This  conflagration  commenced  in  a  stable  in  Mechanic  Row,  near  the  Market  Square, 
and  of  course  in  the  center  of  the  portion  of  the  touTi  devoted  to  trade  and  business. 
The  stable  was  at  the  time  unoccupied,  and  when  the  fire  was  discovered  was  foiud 
to  be  completely  enveloped  in  flames.  This  was  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  1811.  The  fire  quickly  extended  to  Market  S<^uare 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  State  street  on  the  other,  and  soon  spread  in  various  direaions, 
with  a  degree  of  celerity  and  fury  which  baffled  all  exertions  to  stop  its  process.  The 
fire  continued  to  rage  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  soon  aAer  which  its  vio- 
lence diminished ;  and  by  sunrise  it  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  after  having 
swept  away  everything  on  a  traa  of  land  of  sixteen  and  a  half  acres,  leaving  there 
only  a  mass  of  deplorable  ruins.  No  part  of  the  town  was  more  compactly  built  tbm 
this ;  none  contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  valuable  buildings,  merchandise,  and 
other  property.  Indeed,  the  compactness  of  the  buildings,  which  were  chiefly  conslrua- 
ed  of  wood,  served  constantlv  to  feed  the  flames  with  combustible  materials,  so  that 
for  a  time  the  destruction  of  the  whole  town  was  seriously  apprehended.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  nearly  250  buildings  were  consumed,  most  of  which  were  stores  and  dwoU- 
ing-bouses.  This  number  induded  nearly  all  the  shops  in  tovm  for  the  sale  of  diy 
foodfi;  four  printing-offices  ^  the  custom-house ;  the  post-office ;  two  insurance  offices ; 
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fimr  bookstores ;  and  one  meeting-hoose ;  and  the  dwellings  of  more  than  ninety 
ftmilies. 

The  scene  presented  by  this  conflagration  was  tmly  terrible.  It  is  described  by  an 
eye-witness  in  the  ensuing  words : 

<<  At  the  commencement  of  the  Are,  it  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  evening 
was  cool  and  pleasant.  But  the  moon  gradually  became  obscured,  and  at  length  disap- 
peared in  the  thick  doud  of  smoke  which  shrouded  the  atmosphere.  The  glare  of 
light  throughout  the  town  was  intense,  and  the  heat  that  of  a  sultry  summer  noon. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  those  whose  dwellings  were  consumed,  conveying  the 
remains  of  their  property  to  places  of  safety.  The  incessant  crash  of  falling  builmngs, 
the  roaring  of  chimneys  like  distant  thunder,  the  flames  ascending  in  curling  volumes 
from  a  va»t  extent  of  ruins,  the  air  filled  with  a  shower  of  fire,  and  the  feathered  throng 
fluttering  over  their  wonted  retreats  and  dropping  into  the  flames,  the  lowing  of  the 
cows,  and  the  confused  noise  of  exertion  and  distress,  united  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  most  awful  sensations.'^ 

The  unprecedented  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  spread  themselves  over  the  town, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  circumstance.  Many  persons  had,  soon  after  the 
fire  began,  carried  their  goods  and  furniture  seemingly  to  a  secure  distance,  and  depo- 
sited'them  in  the  meeting^ionse  of  the  Baptist  society  in  Liberty  street.  But  the  nre 
at  length  reached  this  place,  and  consumed  the  chorch  and  its  contents,  which,  being 
accumulated  there,  greatly  increased  the  flames. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  during  the  heart-rending  scene  of  this  destructive 
conflagration,  than  the  spectacle  which  State  street  exhibited  on  one  occasion.  Two 
larce  brick  building,  four  stories  in  height,  stood  upon  the  western  side  of  this  street, 
and  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  destructive  element,  which  it  was  hoped  for  a  time  would 
there  be  arrested  in  its  course.  But  a  sudden  change  of  wind  threw  the  flames  directly" 
upon  these  immense  piles,  which  were  speedily  involved  in  the  general  calamity.  The 
opposite  buildings  being  how  on  fire,  and  the  wind  blowing  with  great  force,  the  fltunes 
ascended  high  on  either  side,  and,  meeting  in  the  air,  extended  in  a  continual  sheet  of 
fire  across  the  spacious  street.  The  impression  made  by  this  tremendous  scene  vpon 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  these  pages,  then  a  youthful  spectator  of  it,  will  never  be 
efiOstced  from  his  recollection.  It  was  sublime  beyond  conception.  The  beholder  could 
look  through  a  long  vista  of  over-arching  blaze,  whose  extreme  brilliancy  dazzled  and 
fatigued,  while  it  irresistibly  attracted,  the  straining  eye. 

Tfaesnflerings  of  the  families,  whose  dwellings  and  property  were  consumed,  imme- 
diately excited  the  sympathy  of  the  liberal  and  chantable.  Meetings  were  held  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  generous  donations 
were  received  from  difierent  ouarters,  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants.  The  citizens 
of  Boston  collected  upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  characteristic 
fiberality,  they  presented  to  the  suflerers  by  the  fire.  By  these  means,  the  losses  of  the 
noorer  class  were  very  much  lightened,  and  the  extent  of  the  calamity  was  diminished. 
But  the  injury  to  the  town,  and  to  very  many  individuals,  by  the  absolute  destmctiea 
of  property,  was  still  very  serious ;  and  its  effiscts  must  long  continue  to  be  felt. 

The  first  religions  society  in  Newburyport  was  formed  in  1725, 
out  of  the  first  parish  in  Newbury,  and  the  Rev.  John  Lowell  was 
ordained  their  &rst  pastor  in  1726.  He  died  in  1767,  and  was  suc- 
ceed^ by  Rev.  Thomas  Gary.  Rev.  John  Andrews  was  settled  as 
colleague  with  Mr.  Cary,  in  1788.  The  first  Presbyterian  society 
dates  its  origin  to  the  year  1744;  it  consisted  of  persons  who  se- 
parated about  that  time  from  the  first  and  third  churches  in  New- 
Dury.  They  erected  a  house  of  worship  in  High  street,  in  which 
they  remained  until  1766,  when  the  present  church  in  Federal 
street  was  built  The  formation  of  this  church  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Whitefield.  The  Episcopal  society  was  founded  in  1711.  The 
Ordiodox  Congregational  church  was  founded  1767 ;  the  Indepen- 
dent Orthodox  in  1794;  the  second  Presbyterian  in  1795;  the 
Baptist  society  in  1804,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  1^7. 
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S9M$e  M  which  Mr,  Whiie/idd  died,  Nefthttffport, 

The  above  ancient  liouse  is  now  standing  in  School  street,  in 
Newbuiyport.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons, 
the  filrst  regular  pa^or  of  the  first  Presbyterian  society.  It  is  an 
object  of  interest  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where  Mr. 
Whitefield,  the  celebrated  preacher,  died.  His  lodging-room  was 
the  northern  chamber  on  the  second  floor,  two  sides  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  engraving.  He  died  in  the  entry  at  the  window  over 
the  front  door,  to  which  he  was  taken  to  obtain  the  air.  Some 
idterations  have  been  made  since  that  period  about  the  window 
and  front  door.  It  was  Mr.  Whitefield's  desire,  should  he  die  in 
this  country,  to  be  buried  under  Mr.  Parsons'  pulpit.  The  people 
of  Boston  and  other  places  were  desirous  of  having  Mr.  White- 
field's  remains  interred  among  them,  but  Mr.  I^irsons  would  not 
consent,  but  followed  Mr.  Whilefield's  wishes  in  this  respect.  The 
first  Presbyterian  church  in  which  Mr.  Parsons,  and  also  Mr. 
Whitefield,  preached,  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods  from  the  above 
house.  The  pulpit  was  formerly  at  the  east  side,  and  Mr.  White- 
field's  remains  were  buried  under  it :  the  pulpit  is  now  at  the  south 
end  of  the  cliiirch,  and  the  remains,  with  those  of  Mr.  Parsons  and 
another  minister,  one  each  side,  have  been  placed  in  a  vault  un- 
derneatli,  where  they  are  yet  to  be  seipn.  An  elegant  monument 
of  Egyptian  and  Italian  marble  stands  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  at  one  corner,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Whitefield. 
It  is  the  gift  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  this  place  to  the  society  in 
which  he  worships ;  it  was  designed  by  Strickland,  and  executed 
by  Strother  of  Miiladelphia.  The  following  cut  is  from  a  draw- 
ing of  this  monument,  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription. 

This  Crnotaph  is  erected,  "^ith  aflectionate  veneratton,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rer. 
AeoBas  WinTKPiELD,  born  at  Gloucester,  Ed^imI,  December  16,  1714.  Educated  at 
Oxford  University;  ordained  1736.  In  a  ministry  of  Thirty-four  years,  He  crosaed 
the  Atlantic  Thirteen  times,  and  Preached  more  than  eighteen  thousand  sermons.  As 
a  soldier  of  the  cross,  humble,  devout,  ardent,  He  pat  on  the  whole  Armonr  of  Got ; 
preferring  the  Honour  of  Christ  to  his  own  Interest^  Repose^  Bepatatioii|  and  Life.    As 
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WhiteJUld's  Monumtttt, 

•  Christian  orator,  his  deep  Piety,  disinterested  zeaT,  and  vind  lina^ination,  gave  un-' 
czampled  energy  to  his  Took,  utterance,  and  action.  Bold,  fervent,  pungent,  and  popii^ 
lar  in  his  eloqwence,  no  ether  nntnspireSd  nan  ever  preached  to  so  large  asaemUks^  or 
enfoiced  the  simple  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  by  motives  so  persuasive  and  awful,  and! 
with  an  Infloence  so  powerful  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  died  of  Asthma,  Sep*^ 
tember  30, 1770,  suddenly  exchanging  his  Life  of  unparalleled  Labours  f5r  his  £ter- 
tMdllest. 

The  following  Elegy  on  Mr.  Whitefield  was  written  in  Eogland, 
by  one  of  his  admirers : 


"Warm,  frequent,  •nfmxctmMHy  h«  prrach'd, 
WUIe  cmvding  Hiowiwti  ploiMij  improF'd; 

Rb  power ftil  rake  to  distant  reirkiiM  reach'd. 
Two  wwldi  aneoUvtt  heud,  admir'd,  add  lov'd. 

Ortat  Briiainy  inland  mtd  Ameriea, 
Tkb  aponollc  pwacher  poBOi'd  to  hear; 

flkinen  m  every  aort,  the  grave,  the  gtty. 
Felt  bii  KBproof^  aad  learo'iT  ibeir  Ood  to  fear. 

HiioaiiataMt  thwufiiWMi  Jmva  ami  hb  frace  ; 

Flr'd  wlUi  thb  aibject.  how  his  nerinda  Aow'd ! 
OrimU  rwlianca  ahnoe  apon  hta  face, 

^■d  b  bto  iMan  «TiDe  aAetkn  flow'd^ 

Iha  Hciad  liOwMita  m»  jileoi#oua  paur'd 
_  Ota  haoiMed  ■fcinen.  fell  whh  niVity  power 


fell  the  qafek'ninc  word, 

Boiw*d  to  the  grace,  and  Uea'd  the  tappy  hour. 

S^rror  and  aoft  cnmpaaeinn  mutual  join'df 
1W 118^  the  ahiDer  lb  hfe  wiad  camera 


Zkm  and  thunderinr  Sinai  h«  eomhinnl. 
To  draw  whh  ganUaneoB,  ar  urge  whh  fear. 

Nor  did  poor  fehtlnraaul»att(iid  in  vain. 
Rich  gorpel  oordiaUi  droppetl  firom  hie  tongue ; 

The  wniHMlcd  conscienee  Imt  ite  dreadfhl  paui, 
And  eurrow'tf  plaint  waa  changed  tu  rapture'ii  song. 

WhitrJMd  b  ilMwl.— Noi  so  hb  deaihlen  feme; 

Nor  tihie  norcalunuiy  shall  that  impair; 
Jmmnrtol  axcellenee  adorns  his  name, 

Immortal  fruits  his  pious  labou  bear. 

AracwMr  the  thousands  of  God**  hrort. 
Most  prvcimis  shall  thj  dear  rentembiance  be^ 

RelUious  fiithen  to  their  children  toll 
The  mighty  work  CTetf  bcuught  u>  paas  hjr  thea. 

The  annals  of  the  churches  shall  mentd 
With  what  amaxing  power  the  Spirit  came ; 

And  while  thev  £ive  all  cinry  to  the  Lord, 
ShaU  well  remember  Wkil^Jield'*  henor'd  name.'* 


'^  Tkeopkihis  ParwM^  a  name  identified  with  the  history  of  our 
law,  laid  the  foundations  of  his  eminence  in  Newburyport.  Born 
in  Newbury,  in  February,  1750,  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Dummer  Academy,  under  the  celebrated  master  M<k>- 
dy.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  was  minister  of  Byfield 
parish  in  Newbury.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in 
1769,  and  afterwards  studied  law  in  Fahnouth,  now  Portland,  and 
while  there  taught  the  grammar-school  in  that  town.     He  prac- 
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tised  law  there  a  few  years;  but  the  conflagration  of  the  town  by 
the  Briibh,  in  1776,  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  father's  honse, 
where  he  met  Judge  Trowbridge,  and  received  the  most  valuable 
instructions  from  that  eminent  jurist.  He  soon  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  this  town,  and  rapidly  rose  to  unrivalled 
reputation  as  a  lawyer. 

"  In  1777,  he  wrote  the  famous  Essex  Result,  and  in  1779  was 
an  active  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  state  constitu- 
tion. In  1789,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  considering 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  peculiarly 
instrumental  in  procuring  its  adoption.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  but  declined  accepting  his 
commission.  In  1800,  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1806,  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  his  profound  legal  opinions  have  mainly  contributed  to  settle 
the  principles  of  our  expository  law.  He  died  in  Boston,  October 
13,  1813,  with  reputation  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  unequalled  in 
Massachusetts." — Cushing^s  History  of  Newburyport, 

"  Jacob  Perkins  was  bom  at  Newburyport,  July  9,  1766.  His 
father,  Matthew  Perkins,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  • 
first  settlers  of  Ipswich,  and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 
After  receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  became  appr^Qtice 
to  a  goldsmith,  and  soon  displayed  those  extraordinary  inventive 
powers  in  mechanics  which  have  elevated  him  to  distinction. 

"  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  employed,  when  other  artists 
had  failed,  to  make  dies  for  the  copper  coinage  of  Massachusetts, 
under  the  old  confederation.  At  twenty-four,  he  invented  the  nail 
machine,  which  cut  and  headed  nails  at  one  operation.  His  me- 
chanical genius  was  now  fully  developed ;  and  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  he  continued  to  multiply  useful  inventions  in  the 
arts  with  a  facility  truly  astonishing.  His  ingenuity  in  making  a 
plate  for  bank  notes  incapable  of  being  counterfeited,  and  in  dis- 
covering the  art  of  softening  and  hardening  steel  at  pleasure,  was 
particularly  useful  to  the  pubUc.  The  latter  discovery  opened  a 
wide  field  for  the  labors  of  the  engraver,  and  led  to  many  happy  ; 
results.  •> 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  great  number  of  useftil  or 
ingenious  inventions  which  he  was  constantly  producing  durine  the  ' 
latter  part  of  his  residence  in  America.     His  talents  found,*  for  a  : 
time,  a  wider  field  for  their  display  in  Philadelphia,  whither  he 
removed  from  Newburyport.    After  residing  there  several  years,  ': 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  is  now  exercising  his  genius  in  Eng- 
land— the  great  theatre  for  the  exhibition  and  encouragement  of  ' 
abilities  like  his.     Besides  many  things  of  merely  philosophical  ' 
interest,  which  he  has  there  been  teaching  to  the  teachers  of  the 
world,  he  has  also  made  some  signal  improvem^its  in  the  steam 
engine,  the  great  mechanical  agent  of  modem  times.    His  inven-  - 
tions  in  the  arts  of  engraving  and  in  calico  printing,  among  other 
things,  have  been  successfully  put  in  operation ;  while  his  genius, 
and  his  urbanity  of  deportment  and  simi^icity  of  character,  are 
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procuring  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  wisest  m^n  and 
greatest  nobles  of  Britain." 


ROWLEY. 


Rowley  was  settled  in  1638  by  a  company  of  persons  from 
Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  who  had  been  a  minister  at  Rowley,  England*  The  town 
took  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Mr.  Rogers.  The  easterly  part 
of  the  town  is  made  up  of  broad  tracts  of  marsh  land,  which  yields 
vast  quantities  of  salt  grass.  The  central  village  of  Rowley  con- 
sists of  2  churches,  and  upwards  of  thirty  dwelling-houses.  Dis- 
tance from  Boston,  28  miles. 

Mr.  Rogers,  says  Dr.  Spofford,  "was  born  at  Wethersfield, 
England,  in  1590.  He  entered  the  university  at  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  graduated  A.  M.,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  After  enduring 
many  aflB.ictions  in  England,  he  obtained  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
this  place,  to  which  he  was  a  distinguished  benefactor.  He  suf- 
fered many  domestic  sorrows  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  and  died, 
worn  out  with  labor  and  care,  in  1660.''  His  remains  were  disin- 
terred a  few  years  since,  and  removed  to  a  more  suitable  part  of 
the  burying-ground,  and  a  marble  monument  erected  by  the  people 
of  Rowley,  who  still  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  bounty.  Edward  Carl- 
ton was  said  to  be  the  first  person  bom  here,  ancestor  of  the 
Carltons  who  now  live  in  the  town,  born  1639.  The  first  mar- 
riage took  place  the  same  year.  The  parties  were  Robert  and 
Anna  Haseltine.  A  fulling-mill  was  established  here  by  some  of 
Ae  first  settlers,  who  made  the  first  eloth  that  was  ever  made  in 
North  America,  The  following  are  some  of  the  names  of  the  first 
seulers :  Chaplin,  Gage,  Jewett,  Mighill,  Nelson,  Payson,  Spof- 
ford, Stickney,  and  Tenney.  The  act  incorporating  the  town  is 
as  foUows :  "  1639,  4th  day  of  the  7th  month,  ordered  that  Mr.  Eze- 
kiel Roger's  Plantation  shall  be  called  Rowley."  The  towns  of 
Bradford  and  Boxford,  with  parts  of  one  or  two  other  towns,  were 
then  included.  By  a  late  act  of  the  legislature  another  town  has 
been  made  out  of  Rowley,  by  the  name  of  Georgetown.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the  town;  upwards 
of  1,000  barrels  of  perry  are  annually  made. 

There  is  $400,000  to  $500,000  capital  employed  mostly  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  leather.  In  1837,  before  Georgetown 
was  set  off  from  this  town,  there  were  32,600  pairs  of  boots ;  shoes, 
300,250  pairs,  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $315,360.  There 
were  16  tanneries ;  the  value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried  was 
143,400. 

The  first  church  in  this  place  was  organized  in  1639.  The  first 
pastor,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  settled  on  the  formation  of  the  church, 
and  died  1661.    He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  in 
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suitable  place  to  lay  their  h^ad,  or  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  A  large  proportion  died  with  scurvy  and 
other  diseases. 

In  1629,  the  Massachusetts  company  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
king,  granting  them  powers  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
colony :  they  received  the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England."  Their  seal  was  in  part  the 
representation  of  an  Indian,  having  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  an 
arrow  in  another,  and  a  label  from  his  mouth,  with  the  scriptural 
expression,  ^^  Come  over  and  hdp  us  J'  The  spirit  of  emigration 
now  gained  strength.  During  this  year,  four  clergymen,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Higginson,  and  Messrs.  Scelton,  Bight,  and  Smith,  set 
sail  in  a  fleet,  which  contained  as  passengers  300  men,  60  women, 
and  26  children.  There  were,  also,  on  board,  115  neat  cattle, 
some  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  6  cannon,  with  stores  suitable  fot  a 
fort  The  ship  Talbot  arrived  with  Messrs.  Higginson  and  Smith 
at  Cape  Ann,  Jime  27th.  There  they  spent  the  Sabbath,  and  came 
to  Naumkeag  the  29th.  On  the  condition  of  the  plantation,  Mr. 
Higginson  writes : — "  When  we  came  first  to  Nehumkek,  we 
found  about  half  a  score  of  houses ;  we  found  also  abundance  of 
com  planted  by  them,  very  good,  and  well  liking.  And  we  brought 
with  us  more  than  200  passengers  and  planters  more,  which  by 
eonunon  consent  of  the  old  planters  were  combined  tether  into 
one  body  politic,  under  the  same  governor.  There  are  in  all  of 
U8,  both  old  and  new  planters,  about  300,  whereof  200  of  them 
are  settled  at  Nehumkek,  now  Salem.  And  the  rest  have  planted 
themselves  at  Masatkul^  Bay,  beginning  to  build  a  town  there, 
which  we  do  call  Cherto,  or  Charlestown.  We  that  are  settled  at 
Salem  make  what  haste  we  can  to  build  houses ;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  we  shall  have  a  fair  town.  We  have  great  ordinance,  where- 
with we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  fortify  ourselves  in  a  short  time 
to  keep  out  a  potent  adversary.  But  that  which  is  our  greatest 
comfort  and  means  of  defence  above  all  others  is,  that  we  have 
here  the  true  religion  and  holy  ordinances  of  Almighty  God  taught 
amcmg  us."  Mr.  Higginson  and  the  others,  after  their  arrival, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  alter  the  name  of  the  town,  and  wished  to 
designate  it  by  a  term  significant  of  their  freedom  from  civil  and 
religious  oppression.  It  therefore  received  the  name  Salem^  a  He- 
brew word,  meaning  peace.  It  appears  that  the  natives  had  for- 
saken this  spot,  and  rume  ever  clcnmed  it,  and  the  possession  was 
uninterrupted. 

"The  company's  advice  to  Mr.  Endicott  shows  how  careftd  they  were  to  have  the 
Lord's  day  kept  holy.  They  observe,  <To  the  end  the  Sabbath  may  be  celebrated  in 
t  religions  manner,  we  appoint  that  all  that  inhabit  the  plantation,  both  for  the  general 
and  particular  employments,  may  surcease  their  labour  every  Saturday  throughout 
the  year  at  3  o'c.  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they  spend  the  rest  of  that  day  in  chate- 
diizmg  and  preparing  for  the  Sabbath  as  the  ministers  shall  direct.'  They  were 
WaUy  desirous  to  have  family  order  and  religion  kept  up.  On  this  subject  they  say : 
'  For  the  better  accommodation  of  business  we  have  divided  the  servants  belonging 
to  the  company  into  several  families,  as  we  desire  and  intend  they  should  live  together, 
a  copy  whereof  we  send  you  here  enclosed,  that  you  may  accordingly  appoint  each 
man  his  charge  and  duty  ^  yet  it  is  not  our  intent  to  tie  you  so  strictly  to  this  direction 
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hut  that  in  yourdiscretioDy  as  yoa  shall  see  cause,  from  tune  to  time,  yon  may  altar  or 
displace  any  as  you  should  thmk  fit.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  you  take  Sjpecial  care 
in  settling  these  families^  that  the  chief  in  the  family  (at  least  some  of  them)  be 
grounded  in  religion,  whereby  morning  and  evening  family  duties  may  be  duly  pe^ 
Sxmed,  and  a  watchful  eye  held  over  all  in  each  family,  by  one  or  more  in  each  fam- 
ily to  be  appointed  hereto,  that  so  disorders  may  be  prevented  and  ill  weeds  nipt  befoie 
they  take  too  great  a  head.'  »»•♦♦• 

'<  In  order  to  secure  a  primary  object  of  their  emigration,  our  fathers  took  measures 
for  the  regular  establishment  of  the  church  and  ministry  among  ihem.  July  20th 
was  set  apart  by  Mr.  Endicott  for  choice  of  the  pastor  and  teacher.  Of  the  services 
on  that  interestmg  day,  Mr.  Charles  Gott  writes  to  Gov.  Bradford  of  Plymouth.  He 
thus  expresses  himself:—'  The  20th  of  July,  it  pleased  God  to  move  the  heart  of  oar 
governor  to  set  it  apart  for  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  for  the  choice  of  a  pastor  and 
teacher ;  the  former  part  of  the  dav  being  spent  in  praise  and  teaching ;  the  latter 
part  was  spent  about  the  election,  which  was  after  this  manner :  The  persons  thought 
on  were  demanded  concerning  their  callings.  They  acknowledged  there  was  a  two* 
fold  calling,  the  one  inward  calling,  when  the  Lord  moved  the  heart  of  a  man  to  take 
that  calling  upon  him,  and  filled  him  with  gifts  for  the  same ;  the  second  was  from 
the  people;  when  a  company  of  believers  are  joined  together  in  covenant,  to  walk 
together  in  all  the  ways  oi  God,  every  member  is  to  have  a  free  voice  in  the  choice  of 
their  officers.  These  two  servants  clearing  all  things  by  their  answers,  we  saw  no 
reason  but  that  we  might  f^ly  give  our  voices  for  their  eleaion  after  this  trial 
Their  choice  was  after  this  manner, — every  fit  member  wrote  in  a  note  his  name 
whom  the  Lord  moved  him  to  think  was  fit  for  a  pastor,  and  so  likewise  whom  they 
would  have  for  a  teacher ; — so  the  most  voice  was  for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be  pastor  and 
Mr.  Higginson  to  be  teacher ;  and  they  accepting  the  choice,  Mr.  Higgmson,  with 
thru  orfimr  more  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  churchy  laid  their  hands  on  Mr.  SkeltOD, 
using  prayers  therewith.  This  being  done,  then  there  was  imposition  of  hands  on  Mr. 
Higginson.  Then  there  was  proceeoing  in  election  of  elders  and  deacons ;  bat  thef 
were  only  named,  and  lajring  on  of  hands  deferred,  to  see  if  it  pleased  God  to  send  us 
iBore  aMe  men  over :  but  since  Thursday  is  appointed  for  another  solemn  day  of 
humiliatton  for  the  fuU  choice  of  elders  and  deacons  and  ordaining  them )  now,  good 
Sir,  I  hope  that  you,  and  the  rest  of  God's  people  with  you,  will  say  that  here  was  a 
right  foundation  laid,  and  that  these  two  blessed  servants  of  the  Lord  came  in  at  tha 
door  and  not  at  the  window.'  When  the  6th  of  August  came  the  services  in  contem* 
plation  were  performed.  A  platform  of  church  government,  a  confession  of  doctrines 
m  genera],  and  a  covenant  were  adopted.  The  last  was  subscribed  by  thirty  persons. 
To  this  number  many  of  good  report  were  soon  added.  One  particular  contained  in 
their  covenant  was,  that  they  would  endeavor  to  be  dear  mmx  being  stomUii^* 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  Indians.  The  Plymouth  church  were  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  ordination,  witb  the  understanding  that  their  counsel  was  to  be  nothing  more  than 
discretionary.  Of  their  delegates  was  Gov.  Bradford.  He  and  his  attendants  were 
prevented  by  adverse  winds  from  being  here  in  the  forenoon;  but  Uiey  arrived  seaioA* 
ably  enough  to  present  the  right  hand  of  feUowship. 

"  It  will  be  perceived,  that  there  were  two  ministers  placed  over  the  congregation  hero 
instead  of  one.  This  custom  seems  not  to  have  been  fuUy  complied  with  here  in  anf 
other  instance,  excepting  that  in  which  Mr.  Williams  served  for  a  ^boei  period  with 
Mr.  Skelton.  It  was  a  custom,  however,  so  dear  to  some  of  the  colony,  they  would 
not  interrupt  it.  lest  they  should  be  chargeable  with  flagrant  iniquity ;  and  those  thus 
inclined  succeeded  to  keep  it  alive  over  a  century.  Instead  of  being  titled  Reverend 
then  and  a  considerable  period  afterwards.  Congregational  ministers  were  called  Elders. 
The  ruling  elder  selected  for  the  church  here  was  Mr.  Henry  Hau^ton.  This  office 
was  considered  an  important  one,  and  continued  to  be  esteemed  in  the  colonial 
churches  tin  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  duty  of  such  officers  was  to  preach 
occasionallT  in  the  absence  or  on  the  illness  of  the  ministers,  and  also  to  assist  in  cases 
of  church  £scipline.  When  preachers  except  their  own  served,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  remarking,  previously  to  their  beginning— <  If  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation, 
say  on.' "— JRe/^'s  Annds  of  Salem. 

"  For  a  time,  Salem  increased  so  slowly  that  Ipswich  and  L3mn 
were  before  it  in  importance;  but  in  14  or  15  years  after  the  arri- 
val of  Mr.  Endicott,  the  fisheries  had  been  commenced  with  suc- 
cess, and  all  other  towns  had  been  left  behind  in  commercial  enter- 
prise.   The  township  in  1637  comprehended,  together  with  its 
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present  limits,  BeTerly,  Danvers,  Manchester,  Marblehead,  Middle- 
ton,  a  i)art  of  Lynn,  Topsfield,  and  Wenham."  The  Ifollowing 
description  of  Salem  in  1639  is  from  Wood's  New  England  Prospect. 

"  Salem  stands  on  the  middle  of  a  necke  of  land  very  pleasantly,  having  a  Sooth 
river  on  the  one  side  and  a  North  river  on  the  other  side.  Upon  this  necke  where  most 
tfthe  houses  stand,  is  very  bad  and  sandie  ground,  yet  for  seaven  years  together  it  hatk 
broagfat  forth  exceeding  good  come,  by  being  fahed,  bat  every  third  year.  In  some 
daces  is  very  good  ground  and  good  timber,  and  divers  springs  hard  by  the  sea  side. 
There  likewise  is  store  of  fish,  as  Basses,  Eels,  Lobsteps^  Clammes,  dec.  Althou^ 
their  land  be  none  of  the  best,  yet  beyond  these  rivers  is  a  very  good  soyle,  where 
they  have  taken  farms,  and  get  their  hay,  and  plant  their  come;  there  tney  crosse 
ihese  rivers  with  small  Cannowes,  which  were  made  of  whole  pine  trees,  being  about 
.wo  foote  and  a  halfe  over,  and  tw^!ity  foote  long.  In  these  likewise  they  goe  a  fowk 
ag,  sometimes  two  leagues  at  sea.  There  be  more  cannowes  in  this  towne,  than  in 
iU  the  whole  I^itent,  every  household  having  a  water  horse  or  two.  This  Town  wants 
in  Alewife  river,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience.  It  hath  two  food  harbours,  the  one 
leing  called  Winter  and  the  other  Summer  harbours,  which  liem  within  Derbins  Fort, 
fhich  place,  if  it  were  well  fortified,  might  keepe  shippes  from  landing  forces  in  any 
ifthose  two  places." 

During  the  spring  and  siunmer  of  1692  occurred  one  of  the  most 
lurprising  and  afflicting  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  New  England, 
torn  the  supposed  prevalence  of  witchcraft.  This  excitement 
commenced  in  Salem  village,  now  Danvers,  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parris,  the  minister  of  that  place.  The  town  suffered 
greatly  by  the  excitement ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  left  the 
place.  Twenty  persons  were  executed  for  witchcraft ;  one  of  them, 
Giles  Cory,  refusing  to  put  himself  on  trial,  was  pressed  to  death. 
About  one  hundred  were  accused,  about  fifty  confSBSsed  themselves 
gnihy,  and  about  this  number  of  other  persons  were  afflicted, 
^ose  who  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  this  crime  appear  to 
have  done  it  in  order  to  save  their  hves,  as  they  afterwards  declared 
themsdves  innoc^it  Most  of  those  who  were  executed  exhibited  a 
fOTcible  example  of  the  strength  of  moral  principle ;  rather  than  con- 
fesa  what  they  knew  to  be  untrue,  they  nobly  suflSwred  death.  Those 
who  suffered  were  executed  on  a  hill  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  ever  since  known  as  Gallows  Hill  The  house  in  which 
some  of  them  were  examined  is  the  mansion  standing  in  Essex 
street,  upon  the  west  corner  of  North  street.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and  in  his  Mag- 
naUa  gives  quite  a  number  of  examples,  which  he  says  are  well 
attest^  The  following,  giving  a  general  account  of  these  occur- 
renceB,  is  taken  from  that  work,  in  his  own  words 

It  is  to  be  confessed  and  bewailed,  that  many  inhabitants  of  New  England,  and 
yoong  people  especiidly,  had  been  led  away  with  little  Sorceries,  wherein  they  did 
■eeretly  those  things  that  were  not  right  agamst  the  Lord  their  God :  they  would  often 
eare  hints  with  spells  and  practice  detestable  cpnjnrations  with  Sieves^  and  Keys, 
and  Peas,  and  Nails,  and  Horse  Shoes,  to  learn  the  things  for  which  they  had  a  n)r- 
hidden  and  impious  coriosity.  Wretched  books  had  stolen  into  the  land,  wherein  fools 
were  instmcted  how  to  become  able  fortune  tellers. 

AUhoagh  these  diabolical  divinations  are  more  ordinarily  committed  pei^ps  all 
07er  the  world,  than  they  are  in  the  country  of  New  England,  yet  that  bemg  a  conn- 
Inr  devoted  unto  the  worship  and  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  above  the  rest 
of  the  world,  he  signalized  his  vengeance  against  these  wickednesses  with  such 
extraordinary  dispensations  as  have  not  often  seen  in  other  places. 

The  Devils  which  had  been  so  {flayed  withaD,  and  it  may  be  by  some  few  criminals 
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mora  ezpIiciUy  engaged  and  employed,  now  broke  m  upon  the  coontrjr  after  as  aitOD* 
idling  a  manner  as  was  ever  heard  of.  Some  scores  or  people,  first  about  Salem,  th« 
centre  and  first  bom  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Colony,  and  afterwards  'in  other  jtlaces, 
were  arrested  with  many  j»retematural  vexations  upon  their  bodies,  and  a  variety  of 
cruel  torments  which  were  evidently  from  the  Demons  of  the  invisiUe  world.  The 
people  that  were  infected  and  infested  with  such  demons,  in  a  few  da3rs  time  arrived 
luto  such  a  refining  alteration  upon  their  Eyes  that  they  could  see  their  tormentoTB  ; 
they  saw  a  Devil  of  a  little  stature,  and  of  a  tawny  colour,  attended  still  with  spectres 
that  appeared  in  more  human  circumstances. 

The  tormentors  tendered  unto  the  afflicted  a  book  requiring  them  to  sign  it,  or  to 
touch  it  at  least,  in  token  of  their  consenting  to  be  listed  in  the  service  of  the  Devil ; 
'v^ch  they  reAising  to  do,  the  Sjpectres  under  the  command  of  that  black  man,  as  th^ 
called  him,  would  apply  themselves  to  torture  them  with  prodigious  molestations. 

The  afilicted  wretches  were  horribly  distorted  and  convidsed;  they  were  pinched 
black  and  blue ;  pins  would  be  run  every  where  in  their  flesh ;  they  would  be  scalded 
imtil  they  had  blisters  raised  on  them  |  and  a  thousand  other  things,  before  hundreds 
of  witnesses,  were  done  unto  them,  evidently  preternatural ;  for  if  it  were  pertematu- 
ral  to  keep  a  rigid  fast  for  nine,  yea,  for  fifteen  days  together ;  or  if  it  were  preternat- 
ural to  have  ones  hands  tied  close  together  with  a  Rope  to  be  plainly  seen,  and  then 
by  unseen  hands  presently  pulled  up  a  great  way  from  the  eaith,  before  a  crowd  of 
people ;  such  pretematund  things  were  endured  by  them. 

But  of  all  the  preternatural  things  which  these  people  sufiered,  there  were  none 
more  unaccountable  than  those  wherein  the  presti^ous  Demons  would  ever  now  and 
then  cover  the  most  corporeal  things  in  the  world  with  a  fascinating  mist  of  invisibility'. 
As  now,  a  person  was  cruelly  assaulted  by  a  spectre,  that  she  said  came  at  her  with  a 
spindle,  though  nobody  else  m  the  room  could  see  eiUier  the  spectre  or  the  spindle ;  at 
last,  in  her  agonies,  ^ving  a  snatch  at  the  spectre,  she  pulled  the  spindle  away ;  and 
it  was  no  sooner  got  into  her  hand,  but  the  otner  folks  then  present  beheld  that  it  was 
indeed  a  real,  proper,  Iron  spindle ;  which  when  they  locked  up  very  safe,  it  was^ 
nevertheless,  by  the  demons  taken  away  to  do  farther  mischief. 

Again,  a  person  was  haunted  bv  a  most  abusive  spectre,  which  came  to  her,  she 
said,  with  a  ^sheet  about  her,  though  seen  to  none  but  herself.  After  she  had  under- 
gone a  deal  of  teaze  from  the  annoyance  of  the  spectre,  she  gave  a  violent  snatch  at 
the  sheet  that  was  upon  it ;  wherefrom  she  tore  a  comer,  which  in  her  hand  imme- 
diately was  beheld  by  all  that  were  present,  a  palpable  comer  of  a  sheet :  and  her 
Father,  which  was  of  her,  catched,  that  he  might  see  what  his  Daughter  had  so 
strangely  seized ;  but  the  spectre  had  like  to  have  wrung  his  hand  off*,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  wrest  it  from  him ;  however  he  still  held  it ;  and  sev^al  times  this  od  accident 
was  renewed  in  the  family.  There  wanted  not  the  oaths  of  good  credible  people  to 
4hese  particulars. 

Also  it  is  known,  that  these  wicked  spectres  did  proceed  so  far  as  to  steal  several 
(quantities  of  money  firom  divers  people,  part  of  which  individual  money  dropt  some- 
tunes  out  of  the  air,  before  sufficient  spectators,  into  the  hands  of  the  afflicted,  while 
the  spectres  were  urging  them  to  subscribe  their  covenant  wi^  death.  Moreover, 
poisons  to  the  standersby  wholly  invisibly,  were  sometimes  forc^  upon  the  afflicted ; 
which,  when  they  have  with  much  reluctancy  swallowed,  they  have  swoin  presently, 
so  that  the  common  medicines  for  poisons  have  been  found  necessary  to  relieve  them ; 
yea,  sometimes  the  spectres  in  the  straggles  have  so  dropt  the  poisons,  that  the  stand- 
ersby have  smelt  them  and  viewed  them,  and  beheld  the  pillows  of  tiie  miserable 
stained  with  them.  Yet  more,  the  miserable  have  complamed  bitterly  of  burning 
rags  run  into  their  forcibly  distended  mouths ;  and  though  nobody  could  see  any  such 
cloths,  or  indeed  any  fires  in  the  chambers,  yet  presently  the  scalds  were  seen  plainly 
by  every  bodv  on  Uie  mouths  of  the  complaine*^,  and  not  only  the  smell,  but  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  sensibly  filled  the  chambers  • 

Once  more  the  miserable  exclaimed  extremely  of  Branding  Irons,  heating  at  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  to  mark  them  ,•  now  the  standersby  could  see  no  Irons,  yet  they 
could  see  distinctly  the  print  of  them  in  the  ashes,  and  smell  them  too,  as  they  wero 
carried  by  the  not-seen  tunes  unto  the  poor  creatures  for  whom  Aey  were  intended ; 
and  those  poor  creatures  were  thereupon  so  stigmatized  with  them,  that  they  will  bear 
the  marks  of  them  to  their  dying  day.  Nor  are  these  the  tenth  part  of  the  prodigies 
that  fell  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  England. 

Flashy  people  may  burlesque  these  things,  but  when  hundreds  of  the  most  sober 
people,  m  a  country  where  they  have  as  much  mother  wit  certainly  as  the  rest  <^  man- 
kind, know  them  to  be  true,  nothing  but  the  absurd  and  frowara  spirit  of  sadudsa 
can  question  them.    I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  thing  that  will  be  iustifiad,  if  it  be 
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nqnired,  by  the  oaths  of  more  considente  persons  than  can  ridicnle  these  od  phe- 


Bat  the  worst  part  of  this  astonishing  tragedy  is  yet  behind ;  wherein  Sir  William 
Pbips,  at  last  being  dropt  as  it  were  from  the  machine  of  Heaven,  was  an  instrument 
of  easing  the  distresses  of  the  land,  now  so  darkened  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  There 
•were  very  worthy  men  upon  the  spot  where  the  assault  from  hel  was  first  made,  who 
apprehended  themselves  called  from  the  God  of  Heaven,  to  sift  the  business  unto  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  indeed,  the  continual  impressions  which  the  outcries  and  the  hiivocks 
of  the  afflicted  people  that  lived  nigh  unto  them  caused  on  their  minds,  gave  no  Uttle 
edgs  to  this  apprehension. 

They  did,  in  the  first  place,  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  are  witches,  or  wicked 
children  of  men,  who  upon  covenanting  with  and  commissioning  of  evil  spirits,  are 
attended  l^  their  ministry  to  accomplish  the  things  desired  of  them  :  they  had  not  only 
the  assersions  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  assersions  which  the  witch  advocates  cannot 
erade  without  shifts  too  foolish  for  the  prudent,  or  too  profane  for  any  honest  man  to 
use ;  and  they  had  not  only  well  attested  relations  of  the  gravest  authors,  from  Bodin 
to  Bovet,  and  from  Binsfield  to  Brombal  and  Baxter ;  to  deny  all  which,  would  be  as 
reasonable  as  to  turn  the  chronicles  of  all  nations  into  romances  of  Don  Quizot  and 
the  Seven  Champions  •,  but  they  had  also  an  occular  demonstration  in  one,  who  a  little 
before  had  been  executed  for  witchcraft,  when  Joseph  Dudley,  Esqr.  was  the  Chief 
Judge.  There  was  one  whose  magical  images  were  found,  and  who  confessing  her 
deeds,  (when  a  Jury  of  Doctors  returned  her  compos  mentis,)  actually  showed  the 
whole  court  by  what  ceremonies  used  unto  them,  she  directed  her  familiar  spirits  how 
and  where  to  cruciate  the  objects  of  her  malice;  and  the  experiment  being  made  over 
and  over  again  before  the  whole  court,  the  effect  followed  exactly  in  the  hurts  done  to 
the  pecmle  at  a  distance  from  her.  The  existence  of  such  witches  was  now  taken  for 
granted  by  the  good  men,  wherein  so  far  the  generality  of  reasonable  men  have  thought 
they  ran  weU ;  and  they  soon  received  the  confessions  of  some  accused  persons  to 
confirm  them  in  it ;  but  then  they  took  one  thing  more  for  granted,  wherein  it  is  now 
as  generally  thought  they  went  out  of  the  way.  The  afflicted  people  vehemently 
aocnsed  several  persons,  in  several  places,  that  the  spectres  which  afflicted  them  did 
exactly  resemble  them ;  until  the  importunity  of  the  accusations  did  provoke  the  Ma^ 
gistrates  to  examine  them.  When  many  of  the  accused  came  upon  their  examination, 
It  was  found  that  the  demons,  then  a  thousand  ways  abusing  of  the  poor  afflicted  peo* 
pie,  had  with  a  marvelous  exactness  represented  them ;  yea,  it  was  found  that  many 
of  the  accused,  but  casting  their  Eye  on  the  afflicted,  though  their  faces  were  never 
so  much  another  way,  would  fall  down  and  lie  in  a  sort  of  a  swoon,  wherein  they 
woald  continue,  whatever  hands  were  laid  upon  them,  until  the  hands  of  the  accused 
came  to  touch  Uiem,  and  then  they  would  revive  immediately ;  and  it  was  found  that 
various  kinds  of  natural  actions,  done  by  many  of  the  accused  in  or  to  their  own 
bodies,  as  leaning,  bending,  turning  awry,  or  squeezing  their  hands,  or  the  like,  were 
presently  attend^  with  the  like  things  pretematurally  done  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
afflicted,  though  they  were  so  far  assunder  that  the  afflicted  could  not  at  all  observe  the 
acensed. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  flesh  of  the  afflicted  was  often  bitten  at  such  a  rate,  that 
not  only  the  print  of  the  teeth  would  be  left  on  their  flesh,  but  the  very  slaver  of  spittle 
too,  even  sucn  as  might  be  clearly  distinguished  from  other  peoples.  And  usually  the 
afflicted  went  through  a  terrible  deal  of  seeming  difficulties  from  the  tormenting  spec- 
tres, and  mum  be  long  waited  on,  before  they  could  get  a  breathing  space  from  their 
tonnents  to  give  in  their  testimonies. 

Now  many  good  men  took  up  an  opinion,  that  the  providence  of  God  would  not  per- 
Ukit  an  innocent  person  to  come  under  such  a  spectral  representation  ;  and  that  a  eon- 
corrence  of  so  many  circumstances  would  prove  an  accused  person  to  be  in  a  confede- 
racy with  the  demons  thus  afflicting  of  the  neighbors ;  they  judged,  that  except  these 
things  might  amount  unto  a  conviction,  it  would  scarce  be  possible  ever  to  convict  a 
witch ;  and  they  Imd  some  philosophical  schemes  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  method  and 
nunner  wherein  magical  poisons  operate,  which  further  supported  them  in  their 
opimon. 

Sundry  of  the  accused  persons  were  brought  unto  their  trial,  while  this  opinion  was 
yet  prevaiUng  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges  and  Juries,  and  perhaps  the  most  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  then  mostly  suffering ;  and  though  some  of  them  that  were  tried 
there  came  in  so  much  other  evidence  of  their  diabolical  compacts,  that'  some  of  the 
most  Judicious,  and  yet  vehement  opposers  of  the  notions  then  in  vogue,  publicly 
deebired,  had  they  themselves  been  on  the  bench,  they  could  not  have  acquitted  them : 
nevertheless,  divers  were  condemned,  against  whom  the  chief  evidence  was  founded 
in  the  spectral  exhibitions.     ^ 
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And  it  hai^Kiiiiig,  that  some  of  the  accused  coming  to  confesi  thenttelvea  gniltjr. 
their  shapes  were  no  more  seen  by  any  of  the  afflicted,  though  the  confession  haa 
been  )Kp(.  nerer  so  secret,  but  instead  thereof  the  accnsed  themselves  became  in  all 
vexations  jnst  like  the  afflicted ;  and  this  yet  more  confirmed  many  in  the  optnion  that 
had  been  taken  up 

And  another  thing  that  quickened  them,  yet  more  to  act  upon  it,  was,  that  the 
mfHii^t^  were  frequently  entertained  with  apparitions  of  Ghosts,  at  the  same  time  that 
'  the  spectres  of  the  supposed  witches  troubled  them :  which  Ghosts  always  cast  the 
beholders  into  a  far  more  consternation  than  any  of  the  spectres ;  and  when  they 
exhibited  themselves,  they  cried  out  of  being  murdered  by  the  witchcrafts^  or  other 
violences  of  the  persons  represented  in  the  spectres — once  or  twice  the  apparitions 
were  seen  by  others  at  the  very  same  time  that  they  showed  themselves  to  the  afflicted ;: 
and  seldom  were  they  seen  at  all,  but  when  something  unusual  and  sospidoas  had 
attended  the  death  of  the  party  thus  appearing. 

The  Dutch  and  French  Ministers  m  the  province  of  New  York,  having  Hkewise* 
about  this  time  their  Judgment  asked  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  that  province,  who  wa& 
then  a  gentleman  of  New  England,  they  gave  it  under  their  hands  that  if  we  believe 
no  Venifiek  Witchcraft^  we  must  renounce  the  Scripture  of  God,  and  the  consent  of 
ahnofit  all  the  world ;  but  that  yet  the  apparition  of  a  person  afflicting  another,  is  a 
very  insufficient  proof  of  a  witch ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  holy  and  righteous 
government  of  God  over  men,  to  permit  the  affliction  of  the  nei^bors,  by  devils  in 
tne  shape  of  good  men ;  and  that  a  good  name,  obtained  by  a  good  life,  should  not  be 
lost  by  mere  spectral  accusations. 

Now  upon  a  deliberate  review  of  these  things,  his  Excellency  first  reprieved,  and 
then  paruoned  many  of  them  that  had  been  condemned ;  and  there  fell  out  several 
strange  things  that  caused  the  spirit  of  the  country  to  run  as  vehemently  upoa  the 
acquitting  of  all  the  accused,  as  it  by  mistake  ran  at  first  upon  the  condemning  ef 
tbrad. 

In  fine,  the  last  Courts  that  sate  upon  this  thorny  business,  finding  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  into  the  whole  meaning  of  the  things  that  had  happened,  and  that 
po  many  nnsearehable  cheats  were  interwoven  into  the  conclusion  of  a  mjrsterioos 
business,  which  perhaps  had  not  crept  thereinto  at  the  beginning  of  it,  they  cleared  the 
accused  as  fiaust  as  they  tried  them ;  and  within  a  little  while  the  afflicted  were  most  of 
them  delivered  out  of  their  troubles  also ;  and  the  land  had  peace  restored  umo  it,  by 
the  God  of  peace,  treading  Satan  under  foot. 

Salem  is  situated  in  latitude  42*^35'  north,  and  in  longitude  70° 47' 
west.  It  is  the  chief  and  a  shire  town  in  Essex  county,  and  from 
the  early  period  of  its  history  has  been  a  place  of  importance.  Its 
enterprising  merchants  were  the  first,  in  this  country,  to  engage  in 
the  East  India  trade,  which  they  have  prosecuted  with  great  energy 
and  success.  They  have  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  com- 
merce with  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Europe.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  degree  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Salem  was  pre- 
vious to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  Salem  is  built  on  a  pe- 
ninsula formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  South 
rivers.  The  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  called  the 
Neck^  and  has  now  but  few  houses  upon  it.  The  compact  part  of 
the  town  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  hafr  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  land  on  which  it  is  built  lies  low  and  is  nearly 
level,  scarcely  any  place  being  more  than  20  or  24  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  The  soil  is  generally  light,  dry, 
and  sandy,  and  free  from  standing  water.  There  are  many  islands 
in  the  harbor,  most  of  them  small  and  rocky.  Winter  hUmd  lies 
im  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  contains  38 
acres.  Fort  Pickering  is  located  on  its  eastern  point.  The  light- 
houses are  on  Baker's  Island^  which  contains  6^  acres. 

The  streets  of  the  town  nm  somewhat  irregularly.     Essex  street, 
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tbe  most  noted,  runs  directly  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  placoi 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  numerous  streets  are  filled  with  well- 
built  houses,  many  of  which  are  elegant,  particularly  some  of 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Common;  a  view  of  which,  taken 
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near  the  western  entrance,  is  here  given.  This  common  is  a  beau- 
tiful plot  of  eight  and  a  half  acres,  almost  perfectly  level,  enclosed 
by  a  neat  railing,  bordered  by  a  large  number  of  elms,  and  tra- 
versed by  gravel  walks.  The  **  East  India  Marine  Society*^  was 
incorporated  in  1801.  It  has  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  is  collected 
a  great  variety  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  collected  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  in  Salem  16  churches: 
8  Congregational,  4  of  which  are  Unitarian,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
1  Friends,  1  Christian,  1  Universalist,  1  Catholic,  1  Methodist; 
besides  these  there  is  a  Seamen's  Bethel.  There  are  eight  banks, 
whose  united  capitals  amount  to  $1,850,000.  There  are  six  insur- 
ance companies,  the  capital  of  which  is  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
Six  newspapers  are  published,  3  weekly  and  3  twice  a  week, 
The  Salem  Laboratory  was  incorporated  in  1819,  and  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $150,000.  At  this  establishment  are  manufactured  great 
quantities  of  aquafortis,  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  alum.  Of  this  last  from  800,000  to  one  million  pounds  are 
made  annually.  About  300,000  pounds  of  saltpetre  are  also  refined 
annually.  There  are  two  white  lead  manufacturing  establishments 
in  South  Salem,  at  which  much  business  is  done.  To  one  of  them 
is  attached  an  India  rubber  factory.  The  tonnage  of  the  district 
of  Salem,  which  includes  Beverly,  is  34,906  tons.  There  are  30 
ships,  12  barks,  70  brigs,  124  schooners,  and  14  sloops.  The  popu- 
lation of  Salem  in  1800  was  9,457;  in  1810,  12,613;  in  1820, 
12,731;  in  1830,  13,886;  in  1837,  14,985. 

The  first  Congregational  church  in  Salem  was  organized  Aug.  6, 
1629, 0.  S.,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  first  Protestant  church  formed  in 
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the  new  Vforld.*  The  brethren  at  Pl3rmouth  belonged  to  a  church 
which  remained  at  Leyden,  and  are  supposed  not  to  have  estab- 
lished themselves  as  a  distinct  church  until  after  the  formation 
of  this  at  Salem.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  of  this 
church,  and  year  in  which  they  were  settled. 

Thomas  Barnard,       1755. 


Francis  Higginson, 
Samuel  Skelton, 
Roger  Williams, 
Hugh  Peters, 
Edward  Norris, 


1629. 
1629. 
1631. 
1636. 
1640. 


John  Higginson, 
Nicholas  Noyes, 
George  Curwen, 
Samuel  Fiske, 
John  Sparhawk, 


1660. 
1683. 
1714. 
1718. 
1736. 


Asa  Dunbar,  1772. 

John  Prince,  1779. 

Charles  W.  Upham,   1824. 


Roger  Williams  and  Hugh  Peters,  whose  names  are  in  the  above  list,  were  both  dis- 
tinguished men.  Mr.  Williams  was  banished  from  the  settlements  on  account  of  cer- 
tain  opinions  which  were  deemed  heretical.  He  retired  into  the  wilderness,  among 
savages,  to  a  place  which  he  named  Providence^  and  became  the  founder  of  Rhode 
Island.  Peters  was  a  man  of  strong  powers  of  mind.  He  did  not  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  the  ministry,  but  entered  with  zeal  into  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation.  He 
went  to  England  about  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  and  supported  the  cause  of  the 
parliament  by  his  preaching.  After  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England,  he  was 
executed  as  a  regicide,  in  1660,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

Hon,  Naihaniel  Bowditch,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S,,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  mathematicians  of  the  age,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
He  was  born  March  26th,  1773.  His  ancestors  for  three  genera- 
tions had  been  ship-masters,  and  his  father  on  retiring  from  that 
business  "  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  cooper,  by  which  he  gained  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  for  a  family  of  seven  children." 


The  early  residence  of  Dr.  Bonditch. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  house,  in  Danvers,  in  which 
Dr.  Bowditch  Uved  with  his  mother  when  a  child,  when  his  father 
was  far  off  upon  the  sea.  She  used  to  sit  at  the  chamber  window 
and  "  show  him  the  new  moon."  The  advantages  of  a  school  he 
was  obliged  to  forego  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  that  he  might  go 
into  his  father's  shop  and  help  support  the  family.  He  was  soon, 
however,  apprenticed  to  a  ship-chandler,  in  whose  shop  he  conti- 
nued until  he  went  to  sea,  first  as  a  clerk,  then  as  supercargo,  and 
finallv  as  master  and  supercargo  jointly.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  ship- 
chandler's  shop,  he  manifested  that  genius  for  mathematical  pur- 
suits, for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  distinguished.  In  1823 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death, 

*  Newhall's  Essex  Memonal|  1836. 
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on  the  16tfa  of  March,  1838.  The  following  resolves  on  the  ocea- 
rion  of  his  death,  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Dr. 
Bowditch  was  held. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  held  Blaxch 
20th,  1838,  the  following  resolves  were  presented  by  his  excellency  Edward  Everett, 
and  adopted  nnanimonsl  v  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy : — 

Muolwdf  That  the  Fellows  of  the  American  Academy  c^  Arts  and  Sciences  entertain 
(he  liveliest  sense  of  the  exalted  talents  and  extraordinary  attainments  of  their  late  presi- 
dent, who  stood  inre^minent  among  the  men  of  science  in  the  United  States,  and  whoy 
bf  imiversal  consent,  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distingnished  matho- 
maticians  and  astronomers  of  the  age ;  that  we  consider  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  our  common  country ;  that  we  deeply  deplore  his  loss  in  the 
Mness  of  his  intellectual  power ;  and  that  we  esteem  it  our  sacred  duty  to  cherish  his 
manory.  <» 

Eestivtd,  That  in  addition  to  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained,  as  members  of 
this  scientific  body,  in  being  deprived  of  their  distinguished  associate  and  head,  whose 
name  has  for  many  years  conferred  honor  on  their  institution,  and  whose  communica* 
tims  are  among  the  most  valuable  contents  of  the  volumes  of  the  Academy's  Memoirs, 
the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  as  members  of  the  community,  lament  the  loss  of  a 
fiiend  and  fellow-citizen,  whose  services  were  of  the  highest  value  in  the  active  walks 
of  life ; — ^whose  entire  influence  was  given  to  the  cause  of  good  principles ; — whose 
life  was  a  tmiform  exhibition  of  the  loftiest  virtues ; — and  who,  with  a  firmness  and 
cner^  which  nothing  could  shake  or  subdue,  devoted  himself  to  the  most  arduous 
and  unportant  duties,  and  made  the  profoundest  researches  of  science  subservient  to. 
the  practical  business  of  Ufe. 

<<The  oonnectionof  the  deceased  with  the  Boston  AthensBum  was  so  beneficial  to  this 
institution,  that  the  trustees  are  urged  alike  by  official  duty  and  by  private  feeling  le 
express  their  sense  of  his  loss.  This  institution  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  late  Dr. 
Bowditch  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored  to  advance  its  interests.  Finding  it  weak^ 
he  determined,  in  connection  with  several  other  public-spirited  individuals,  to  make  it 
prosper.  Their  appeals  to  the  munificence  of  our  wealthy  citizens  were  successfU,  and 
the  resources  of  the  Athenaeum  were  greatljr  increased.  For  several  years  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch, continuing  a  member  of  this  BcMurd,  aided  in  the  application  of  the  fhnds  inliich 
he  had  done  so  much  to  procure,  and  the  high  rank  which  the  scientific  portion  of  our 
hbraiy  enjc^  among  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  is  in  a  great  measaze 
owing  te  his  judgment  and  exertions. 

"  But  Dr.  Bowditch  has  far  higher  claims  to  notice.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  this  country,  and  no  man  living  has  contributed  more  to  his  countr3r's 
reputation.  His  fame  is  of  the  most  durable  kind,  resting  on  the  union  of  the  hig^ieat 
mius  with  the  most  practical  talent,  and  the  application  of  both  to  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men.  Every  American  ship  crosses  the  ocean  more  safely  for  his  labors,  and 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe  have  acknowledged  him  their  equal  in 
the  highest  walks  of  their  science.  His  last  great  work  ranks  with  the  noblest  pnh 
dnctions  of  our  age." — Extraafnm  the  Records  of  the  Boston  Athenentm, 

The  following  is  from  a  granite  monument  in  this  place. 

Beneath  this  monument  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Timothy  &  Rbbicoa  Ficx- 
nwo.  He  was  an  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  a  soldier  in 
the  War  for  their  Independence,  a  Statesman  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington.  Integrity, 
disinterestedness,  energy,  ability,  fearlessness  in  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Justice, 
marked  his  public  conduct :  pure  in  morals,  simple  in  manners^  sincere,  benevolent, 
and  pious  in  private  life,  he  was  revered  and  honored.  She,  dunn^  a  life  of  extraor- 
tfiiary  vicissitude,  was  distinguished  by  fortitude,  resignation,  discretion,  maternal 
affection ;  in  the  words  of  her  bereaved  husband,  "  A  spirit  more  gentle,  more  inno- 
cent, more  pure,  never  perhaps  appeared  in  the  female  form."  He  was  bom  July  17th, 
1745,  and  she  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  1754 :  she  died  August  14th,  1828,  he 
Jamuupy  29th,  1829. 


SALISBURY. 

Salisbury  is  the  oldest  town  in  Massachusetts  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Menimac,  it  being  incorporated  in  1640.    The  Her. 
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John  Wheelwright,  the  brother  of  the  feunous  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 
founder  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  minister  here  some  time,  and  died 
here  in  1679,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  embraced  Mrs.  Hutch-i 
inson's  antinomian  sentiments,  and  on  this  account  was  banished 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts ;  he  was,  however,  restored' 
afterwards  on  confession.  Several  sessions  of  the  general  court- 
have  been  held  here ;  an  important  sitting  was  had  in  1737,  for  the^ 
Surpose  of  settling  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and, 
[assachnsetts ;  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  sitting  at  Hamp- 
ton, the  adjoining  town,  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1638;  the  first  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  William  Worcester,  who  came  from  Salisbury  in 
Englsmd,  and  was  settled  at  the  organization  of  the  church.  He 
died  in  1662,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  of 
whom  some  mention  has  heen  made.  The  third  pastor  was  Rev« 
John  AUing,  who  ^ttled  here  in  1687,  and  died  1696 ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  S^ev,  Caleb  Gushing,  in  1698.  The  fifth  pastor  was  Rev* 
Edmund  Noyes,  who  settled  here  in  1751,  and  died  1809.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  found^  in  1718.  The  first 
Baptist  society  was  founded  in  1779;  the  Methodist  in  1805;  the 
Christian  in  1820;  the  Universalist  in  1831 ;  the  Congregational 
Evangelical  Union  in  1835;  and  the  Salisbury  and  Amesbury 
Mills  Christian  Union  Society  in  1833. 

Salisbury  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  most  of  the  soil  is  good. 
The  town  is  bordered  on  the  river  opposite  Newburyport  by  a  salt 
marsh,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  extent;  beyond  that  the  ground  rises 
and  is  gently  uneven ;  it  grows  narrower  farther  up  the  river. 
On  the  sea-shore  is  a  beach  of  yellow  sand,  over  which  in  high 
tides  the  sea  sometimes  rushes  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  three 
villages  in  the  township — one  opposite  Newburyport;  another, 
called  the  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Powow  river,  where  formerly 
much  ship-building  was  carried  on ;  the  other  forms  part  of  the 
Mills  village.     (See  Amesbury.) 

In  the  limits  of  the  town  there  were  in  1837  1  cotton  mill,  2 
woollen  mills,  with  20  sets  of  machinery ;  850,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $275,000 ;  males  em^ 
ployed,  200;  females,  100.  Shoes  manufactured,  65,500  pairs, 
valued  at  $40,800 ;  males  employed,  87 ;  females,  48.  Nine  ves- 
sels were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  hands 
employed,  45.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  47  vessels 
built ;  tonnage,  3,975 ;  valued  at  $89,644 ;  hands  employed  in  ship- 
building, 81.  ^he  continental  frigate  Alliance  was  built  here 
during  the  Revolution.  Population,  2,675.  Distance,  35  miles 
N.  E.  from  Boston. 

A  lornado  which  took  place  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1773,  is  thus  described  in  a  publication  of  that  period : — 

The  tornado  took  its  course  from  the  east,  first  struck  Salisbury  Point,  and,  following 
the  course  of  the  Merrimac  river,  spread  havoc  before  it  for  the  space  of  a  mile  in 
width,  extending  to  Haverhill.  The  devastation  was  almost  beyond  conception  or 
description.  Almost  every  house  and  building  from  Salisbury  Point  to  a  (quarter  of  a 
mile  above  Amesbury  ferry,  was  levelled  with  the  ground^  uprooted,  or  otherwise  dam. 
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aged.  A  Capt.  Smith,  who  belDaged  to  Beverly,  was  sittmg  in  a  San-maker's  loft,  at 
Amesbmy,  when  the  storm  commenced,  and  in  a  moment  he  and  the  whole  hoild- 
ing  were  carried  away  together,  the  building  rent  to  pieces  and  dispersed.  Capt. 
Smith  was  foond  lying  senseless  ninety-fonr  feet  from  the  sill  of  the  loft  he  was  car- 
lied  from ;  one  of  his  legs  was  broken,  and  he  was  otherwise  bruised.  A  large  white 
oak  poet,  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  by  ten  inches,  was  transported  one  hun- 
dred and, thirty-eight  feet.  Two  vessels  of  mnety  tons,  building  in  Amesbury,  were 
lifted  from  the  blocks,  and  carried  sidewise  through  the  air  twenty-two  feet.  A  large 
handle  of  shingles  was  taken  from  the  ground,  and  thrown  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  post  above  mentioned,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  course  the  vessels  were  carried.  Large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  cast 
into  the  river.  Large  oak  planks  were  hurled,  with  the  velocity  of  cannon  balls, 
through  the  roofs  of  houses ;  and,  in  fine,  during  the  hurricane,  which  lasted  a  few 
minutes  oidy,  the  air  was  filled  with  every  thing  that  could  be  moved,  whirling  with 
the  most  surprising  rapidity  through  the  air,  and  surrounding  the  affrighted  inhabi- 
tants, some  of  whom  were  taken  up  by  the  winds,  carried  a  considerable  way,  and  let 
down  safe  -^  others  were  buried  in  their  cellars,  but  were  dug  out  without  receiving 
any  hurt.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  fell 

In  Haverhill,  the  inhabitants  fled  in  consternation  from,  one  large  dwellin^house, 
which  was  blown  down,  and  thought  to  save  themselves  in  a  bajn,,which  was  almost 
new,  and  filled  with  about  thirty  tons  of  hay ;;  but  the  bam  was  entirely  blown  to 
pieces,  in  another  moment,  and  some  parts  of  it  carried  to  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

This  tempest  was  preceded  by  heavy  rain  and  gross  darkness ;  and  it  appeared 
&st  on  the  Merrimac  river,  which  was  m  the  utmost  tumult,  rolling  upon  the  banks,, 
and  threatening  to>  swallow  up  the  affrighted  inhabitants. 
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This  town  fonned  the  west  parish  of  Lynn  till  1815,  when  ft 
was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town,  and  received  the  name  of 
SauguSf  the  Indian  name  of  Lynn.  The  first  church  (the  third 
of  Lynn)  was  founded  here  in  1736,  and  Rev.  Edward  Cheever 
was  settled  here  in  1739 ;  the  Rev,  Joseph  Roby  in  1752 ;  Rev. 
William  Frothingham  in  1804 ;  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  in  1821 ; 
Rev.  Ephraim  Randall  in  1826 ;  and  Rev.  Sidney  Holman  i»  1833. 
The  Methodist  society  was  organized  in  1810 ;  there  is  also  a  society 
of  Universalists  in  this  town. 

Tim  town  is  centrally  intersected  by  Sangus  river,  which  winds 
its  way  through  its  whole  length,  with  numerous  bends.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  meadows  and  marsh  lands,  and  the  salt 
marshes  near  the  sea  are  very  extensive.  The  greater  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  township  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  covered  with  wood.  The  land  upon  the  river  is  generally 
ffood,  well  cultivated,  and  productive.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
lactured  in  this  town  190,326  pairs  of  shoes,  the  value  of  which 
was  $149,847;  males  employed,  269;  females,  114.  Snuflfand 
cigars  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $27,473,  and  62  persons 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture.  There  is  also  a  woollen  fac- 
tory and  dying  establishment.  Population,  1,123.  Distance,  3 
miles  from  Lynn,  10  from  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston. 

An  iron  mine  was  discovered  at  an  early  period  on  the  west  bank 
of  theSaugus,  and  as  early  as  1645  iron  works  were  estabUshed  by 
a  company  in  England.  The  village  at  the  foimdry  was  called  Ham- 
meramithhj  some  of  the  workmen,  who  came  from  a  place  of  that 
name  in  England.    Iron  was  manufactured  here  for  more  than  one 
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hundred  years,  but  seldom  in  large  quantities.    Heaps  of  scoria  or 
ciiMler  banks  are  still  to  \^  seen  near  where  the  works  stood. 

In  1668  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in  New  England,  con- 
nected with  which  is  the  following  story,  which  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Lewis'  History  of  Ljrnn. 

Some  time  previous,  on  one  pleasant  evening,  a  little  after  snnset.  a  small  vessel " 
was  seen  to  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  Saugns  river.  A  boat  was  presently  lowered 
from  her  side,  into  which  four  men  descended,  and  moved  up  the  river  a  considerable 
distance,  when  they  landed,  and  proceeded  directly  into  the  woods.  They  had  been 
noticed  by  only  a  few  individuals ;  but  in  those  early  times,  when  the  peo|^  were 
surrounded  by  danger,  and  easilv  susceptible  of  alarm,  such  an  incident  was  well  cal- 
culated to  awaken  suspicion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  many  houses.  In  the  morning,  the  people  naturally  directed  their  eyes 
toward  the  shore,  in  search  of  the  strange  vessel— -but  she  was  ffone,  and  no  trace 
could  be  found  eitHer  of  her  or  her  singular  crew.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that, 
on  that  morning,  one  of  the  men  at  the  iron  works,  on  going  into  the  foundry,  dis- 
covered a  paper,  on  which  was  written,  that  if  a  quantity  of  shackles,  handcoffs, 
liatchets,  and  other  articles  of  iron  manufacture,  were  made  and  denosited,  with 
secrecy,  in  a  certain  place  in  the  woods,  which  was  particularly  desi^puUeo,  an  amoant 
of  silver,  to  their  ftill  value,  would  be  found  in  their  place.  The  articles  were  made  in 
a  few  days,  and  placed  in  conformity  with  the  directions.  On  the  next  morning  they 
were  gone,  and  the  money  was  found  according  to  the  promise ;  but  though  a  wat(& 
had  been  kept,  no  vessel  was  seen.  Some  months  aftenvard,  the  four  men  returned, 
and  selected  one  of  the  most  secluded  and  romantic  spots  in  the  woods  of  Saugns,  for 
their  abode.  The  place  of  their  retreat  was  a  deep  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  two 
sides  by  high  hills  and  craggy  precipitous  rocks,  and  shrouded  on  the  others  by  thick 
pines,  hemlocks,  and  cedars,  between  which  there  was  only  one  small  spot  to  whiich  the 
rays  of  the  sun  at  noon  could  penetrate.  On  climbing  up  the  rude  and  almost  perpen- 
dicolar  steps  of  the  rock  on  the  eastern  tide,  the  eye  could  command  a  fob  view 
of  the  bay  on  the  south,  and  a  prospect  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  place  of  their  retreat  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pirates'  Glen,  and 
thfy  could  not  have  selected  a  spot  on  the  coast  for  many  miles,  more  favorable  for  the 
narposes  both  of  concealment  imd  observation.  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  neighbor- 
nood  has  become  thickly  peopled,  it  is  still  a  lonely  and  desolate  |^e,  and  prGi>ably 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  has  ever  descended  into  its  silent  and  gloomy 
recess.  There  the  pirates  built  a  small  hut,  made  a  garden,  and  dug  a  well,  the 
appearance,  of  which  is  still  visible.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  buned  money ; 
but  though  people  have  dug  there,  and  in  several  other  places,  none  has  ever  been 
found.  After  residing  there  some  time,  their  retreat  became  known,  and  one  of  the 
king's  cruisers  appeared  on  the  coast.  They  were  traced  to  their  glen,  and  three  of 
them  were  taken  and  carried  to  England,  where  it  is  probable  they  were  execated. 
The  other,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Veal,  escaped  to  a  rock  in  the  woods,  about  two 
miles  to  the  north,  in  which  was  a  spacious  cavern,  where  the  pirates  had  previously 
deposited  some  of  their  plunder.  There  the  ftigitive  fixed  his  resioence,  and  practised  the  . 
trade  of  a  shuemaker,  occasionally  coming  down  to  the  village  to  obtain  amoks  of  soste- 
nsnce.  He  continued  his  residence  till  the  ^reat  earthquake  this  year,  when  the  top 
of  the  rock  was  loosened,  and  crushed  down  mto  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  enclosing  the 
imfortunate  inmate  in  its  unyielding  prison.  It  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Piiate's 
Pongeon.    A  part  of  the  cavern  is  stdl  open,  and  is  much  visited  by  the  curious. 


TOPSPIELD. 

This  town  was  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  called  New  Meadows. 
It  was  settled  about  1639,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  1650. 
The  first  settlers  were  from  Salem  and  Ipswich.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  Bradstreet,  Clark,  Cum- 
mings,  Smith,  Town,  Wildes,  and  Easty.  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Perkins  were  preachers  here  before  the  formation  of  a  chuiciL 
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Mr.  Perkins  died  in  1682.  A  church  was  formed  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Gilbert  was  ordained  in  1663 ;  he  was  dismissed  in  1671, 
and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart  the  next  year.  Mr.  Ho- 
bart  was  dismissed  in  1680.  Rev.  Joseph  Gapen,  his  successor, 
was  ordained  in  1684.  Rev.  John  Emerson,  the  next  pastor,  was 
ordained  in  1728,  and  died  in  1774.  Rev.  Daniel  Breck,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  ordained  in  1779,  and  dismissed  in  1788.  Rev.  Asa- 
hel  Huntington  was  the  next  minister,  in  1789,  and  died  in  1813. 
Rev.  Rodney  G.  Dennis  was  ordained  in  1820.  The  Methodist 
society  in  tlus  place  was  formed  in  1830. 

The  surfiwje  of  the  townshh)  is  uneven,  and  there  are  some  bills 
of  considerable  elevation.  The  plain  on  which  the  diurch  stands, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  around  it,  present  a  pleasant  prospect 
There  are  some  handsome  buildings  and  an  academy  in  the  place. 
Newburyport  turnpike  passes  a  short  distance  from  the  meeting- 
house. Population,  1,049.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Salem,  13  frrai 
Haverhill,  and  21  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  900  pairs  of 
boots  and  124,396  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town ;  272 
males  and  269  females  were  employed  in  this  business.  The  value 
of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  estimated  at  $98,676. 


WENHAM. 

Thb  first  regular  settlement  in  this  town  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  the  year  1639.  It  was  then  called  Enon,  and  was 
within  the  limits  of  Salem.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1643. 
The  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  the  town  was  by  the  celebrated 
Hug;h  Peters,  then  mmister  of  Salem,  about  the  year  1636.  It 
was  on  a  small  conical  hill,  on  the  bank  of  the  pond,  and  the  text 
was,  "  At  J^nofif  near  Salem,  because  there  was  much  water  thereJ^ 
The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1644,  and  the  first  pastor 
Rev.  John  Fisk.  In  1656,  he  removed  with  a  large  part  of  his 
church  to  Chelmsford,  and  commenced  the  settlement  of  that 
town.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  succeeding  pastors  of  this 
church,  with  the  year  of  their  settlement :  Antipas  Newman,  set- 
tled in  1663 ;  Joseph  Gerrish,  in  1675 ;  Robert  Ward,  in  1712 ;  John 
Warren,  in  1733 :  Joseph  Swain,  in  1750 ;  Adonijah  Judson,  in 
1792;  Rufus  Anderson,  in  1805;  John  Smith,  in  1817;  Ebenezer 
P.  Sperry,  in  1820.    A  Baptist  diurch  was  formed  in  1831. 

There  is  no  compact  settlement  in  this  town,  the  inhabitants 
being  mostly  farmers,  and  live  scattered  about  on  their  farms. 
The  surface  of  the  land  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  good.  The 
township  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  but  a  little  more  than 
one  in  breadth.  Wenham  pond  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautifril  sheets  of  water  in  the  county ;  it  is  large,  and  pre- 
sents an  unconunonly  romantic  appearance ;  about  one  third  of  it 
lies  within  the  bounds  of  Beverly.  Wenham  swamp,  so  called, 
lies  in  tiie  north-western  section  of  the  township,  and  extends  into 
Hamilton.     The  Manchester  woods  extend  over  a  considerable 
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part  of  the  eastern  end  of  this  town.    Popalation,  698.    Distance, 
6  miles  from  Salem,  and  21  from  Boston. 

In  the  joamal  of  John  Dontan,  a  gentleman  who  travelled  in  this  coontiy  in  1686y 
this  town  is  thus  noticed :  <*  Wenham  is  a  delicioos  paradise ;  it  aboonds  with  mral 
deasores,  and  I  would  choose  it  above  all  other  towns  in  America  to  dwell  in.  The 
loftj  trees  on  each  side  of  it  are  a  sufficient  sheher  for  the  winds,  and  the  warm  son  so 
iundly  ripens  both  the  fruits  and  flowers,  as  if  the  spring,  the  summer  and  the  antumn 
had  agreed  together  to  thrust  winter  out  of  doors.'^  The  same  writer,  speaking  of 
Joseph  Gerrish,  the  minister,  says — "  T  were  endless  to  enter  on  a  dedul  of  each 
Ucokf  of  learning  Mr.  Gerrish  is  master  of,  and  therefore  take  his  character  in  short 
hand.  The  okUosopherf  is  acute,  ingenious  and  subtle.  The  dtcime,  cnrioas,  orthodox 
and  prolbuna.  The  wum,  of  a  majestic  air,  without  austerity  or  sourness  j  his  aspect 
is  masteriy,  yet  not  imperious  or  haughty.  The  Christian^  is  devout,  without  morose. 
ness  or  starts  of  holy  frenzy  and  enthusiasm.  The  jnreaeher,  is  primitive,  without  the 
occasional  colors  of  whining  or  cant ;  and  methodical,  without  intricacy  or  afiectation ; 
and,  which  crowns  his  chanicter,  he  is  a  man  of  public  spirit,  zealous  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians,  and  of  great  hospitality  to  strangers.  He  gave  us  a  noble  dinn», 
and  entertained  us  with  such  pleasant  friiits  as  I  most  own  Old  England  is  a  straik- 
gerto." 


WEST  NEWBURY. 


Tms  town  was  settled  at  an  early  period,  and  was  within  the* 
limits  of  Newbury.  It  was  incorporate  as  a  distinct  town  in  1819. 
The  first  church  in  this  town  was  the  second  of  Newbury.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Belcher,  who  was  settled  here  in 
1698.  The  succession  of  ministers  in  this  church  is  as  follows: 
John  Tufts,  settled  here  in  1714;  Thomas  Barnard,  in  17397 
Moses  Hale,  in  1752;  True  Kimball,  in  1782;  Samuel  Tomb,  in 
1798;  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  in  1809;  Gilbert  T.  Williams,  in  1814; 
Henry  C.  Wright,  in  1826;  Benjamin  Ober,  m  1834.  The  sec- 
ond  Congregational  church  (the  fourth  of  Newbury)  was  formed 
in  1731.  Sev.  William  Johnson  was  the  first  pastor,  settled  in 
1731;  David  Tappan,  ra  1774;  Leonard  Woods,  in  1798;  John 
Kirby,  m  1816;  Elijah  Demond,  in  1821;  Paul  Couch,  in  1827. 
The  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  in  this  town. 

The  town  occupies  an  elevated  situation  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Merrimac.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  grain  and  hay  are  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities.  The  butter  and  cheese  made  in  this 
town  are  held  in  high  estimation.  Fruit  is  also  produced  in  abim- 
dance.  The  town  is  connected  with  Rocks  village,  Haverhill,  by 
an  excellent  bridge  over  the  Merrimac,  one  thousand  feet  in  length. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  1828 ;  the  one  previous  was  erected  in 
1796,  but  was  swept  away  in  the  great  freshet  of  1818.  From 
the  elevated  grounds  in  this  town  many  fine  prospects  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  are  obtained.  Population,  1,448.  Distance,  & 
miles  from  Newburyport,  20  from  Lowell,  and  34  from  Boston. 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 

Franklin  county  was  originally  the  north  part  of  Hampshire 
county:  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  county  in  1811.  Con- 
necticut river  passes  centrally  through  the  county  from  north  to 
south,  and  Deerfield  river  passes  from  west  to  east  centrally 
through  the  western,  and  Miller's  river  from  east  to  west  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Few  tracts  of  country  exceed  this 
for  the  extent  and  value  of  its  water  powers.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  fine  grazing 
lands  found  upon  the  verdant  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  enable  tha 
farmers  in  this  section  to  raise  large  droves  of  fat  cattle  for  market. 
The  manufacturing  interests  have  received  considerable  attention 
of  late  years,  and  are  increasing  in  value  and  importance.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  26  in  number. 


Ashfield, 

Bernards  ton, 

Buckland, 

Charlemont, 

Coleraine, 

Conway, 

Deerfield, 


Erving, 

Gill, 

Greenfield, 

Hawley, 

Heath, 

Leverett, 

Leyden, 


Monroe, 

Montague, 

New  Salem, 

Northfield 

Orange, 

Rowe, 

Shelbume, 


Shutesbury, 

Sunderland, 

Warwick, 

Wendall, 

Whately. 


In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  29,268 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  29,344;  in  1837,  it  was  28,666. 


ASHFIELD. 

The  territory  comprising  this  town  was  granted  to  Capt  Ephraim 
Hunt,  of  Weymouth,  as  a  compensation  for  services  rendered  in 
the  Canada  expedition  of  1690.  It  was  actually  conveyed  to  his 
heirs  forty-six  years  afterwards,  and  was  settled  by  a  few  families 
in  1742.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1764 ;  previous  to  that 
time  it  went  by  the  name  of  Huntstown^  from  the  name  of  its  ori- 
ginal proprietor.  Richard  Ellis,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  the  first 
permanent  settler ;  Thomas  Phillips,  with  his  family,  from  Easton, 
was  the  next ;  Chileab  Smith,  from  South  Hadley,  was  the  third 
settler.  These  persons  all  settled  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Chileab  Smith  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  his  son  Chileab,  who  is  96  years  of  age,  and  in  good 
health  at- this  time,  (1837.) 

The  first  regular  church  formed  in  this  town  was  of  the  Baptist 
denominaticm.  It  was  constituted  in  July,  1761,  and  consisted  of 
nine  members.  In  the  following  August  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Smith, 
the  eldest  son  of  Chileab  Smith,  was  ordained  its  pastor.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1798  by  elder  Enos  Smith,  who  deceased  about  two 
years  since.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  formed 
by  an  ecclesiastical  councU,  Feb.  22d,  1763,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Sher- 
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win  ordained  its  pastor  the  same  year.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Porter 
succeeded  him  in  1774,  and  died  Feb.  29th,  1820,  aged  99  years 
and  11  months.  Rev.  Aivan  Sanderson  was  ordained  colleague 
pastor  in  1808.  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd  succeeded  Mr.  Sanderson 
m  1819.  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed 
1833;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Burr  Baldwin,  in  1836.  In 
1820  an  Episcopal  society  was  formed  in  this  town,  and  they  have 
a  handsome  church  in  the  center  of  the  place.  There  is  also  a 
small  society  of  Methodists. 

Ashfield  is  a  little  over  six  miles  square.  The  face  of  ihe  town- 
ship is  uneven  and  hilly,  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tillage. 
There  is,  however,  much  good  tillage  land  interspersed  among  the 
hills.  The  principal  productioils  are  com,  potatoes,  oats,  and  of 
late  wheat  Some  of  the  farmers  have  large  dairies.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  8,021  merino  sheep,  which  produced 
24,063  lbs.  of  wool.  There  are  four  churches,  2  for  Baptists,  1 
Congregational,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  caitral  village  consists 
of  about  twenty  dwelling-houses,  an  Episcopal  church,  an  aca- 
demy, and  a  number  of  mercantile  stores.  Distance,  18  miles  firom 
Greenfield,  18  from  Northampton,  and  105  to  Boston.  POpolation 
of  the  town,  1,656. 


BERNARDSTON. 


In  1735,  the  general  assembly  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

Semted  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square,  north  of  Greenfield,  inclu- 
ig  the  present  towns  of  Bemamstc»i  and  Leyden,  and  a  part 
of  (S)leraine,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  in  the  FM  Fights 
an  account  of  which  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  GilL  In 
cmisideration  of  the  services  and  sufierings  of  these  men,  the  tract 
above  mentioned  was  granted  to  them  or  their  descendants  69 
years  after  the  battle.  From  the  bet  that  this  battle  took  place  at 
ihe  Falbj  the  town  took  the  name  of  Fall  Town,  which  it  was 
called  for  neariy  20  years.  The  first  meeting  of  the  owners  of  this 
tract  of  country  was  held  at  Northampton,  in  January,  1736,  the 
next  month  after  it  was  granted  by  the  legislature.  The  proprie- 
tors were  97  •among  the  names  of  these  were  the  following :  Atl^r- 
ton.  Field,  Hitchcock,  Cook,  Chamberlain,  Alexander,  Chapin, 
Connable,  Dickinson,  Edwards,  Hoit,  Lyman,  Munn,  Hunt,  Smith, 
Wright,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Rogers,  Sikes,  Smead,  Scott,  Wdl& 
The  town  was  first  settled  in  1738.  The  four  first  houses  that 
were  built  in  town  were  Major  Burk's,  Mr.  Samuel  Connable's, 
Lieut  Ebenezer  Sheldon's,  and  Dea.  ^eldon's.  Major  Bnrk's 
house  was  situated  a  little  north  of  the  present  bark-house ;  Mr.  & 
Connable's  stood  near  the  house  n9w  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Con- 
nable I  Lieut  R  Sheldon's  house  was  situated  a  little  west  of  Mr. 
Hatsell  Purole's  late  residence :  and  Dea*  Sheldon's  stood  near 
Mr.  Seorin  Slate's^  on  Huckle  Hill. 
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These  houses,  or  forts,  as  they  were  called,  were  built  of  hewn  logs,  and  senred  the 
doable  purpose  of  houses  to  liye  in,  and  a  defence  against  the  sudden,  and  often  fiettal, 
attacks  of  the  Indians.  They  were  built  with  port-holes  through  the  sides,  through 
which  those  within  could  fire,  with  elevated  stands  for  a  watch,  where  they  could  better 
see  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  give  the  alarm.  These  houses  were  occupied  by 
those  by  whose  name  thej  were  called,  and  the  occupcmts  were  among  the  first  settlers 
in  this  town.  At  a  proprietors'  meeting  held  in  Deerfield,  in  June,  1739,  it  was  voted 
that  a  meeting<4K>tise  should  be  built,  59  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  between 
joists.  This  house  was  built  in  two  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town.  It 
was  situated  on  Buckle  Hill,  and  was  the  first  meeting-house  built  in  Fall  Town.  In  Oct. 
1740,  it  was  voted  that  there  be  £20  paid  out  for  the  support  of  preaching.  And  at  an 
adjoomed  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  Of/  the  brush  imd  bum  them 
teu  rods  round  the  meetmg-house.  Rev.  John  Norton,  from  Windham,  Con .,  the  first  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1741,  and  was  dismissed,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  in 
1745.  In  the  first  I^nch  war,  he  acted  for  a  season  as  chaplain  at  the  fort  which  was 
kept  at  Hoosic,  near  Adams.  He  was  there  at  the  time  tnat  fort  was  surprised  and 
taken  by  a  pirty  of  French  and  Indians,  whence  he  was  carried  captive  into  Canada. 
After  his  rekase,  he  was  installed  a  {ostor  in  Chatham,  Con.  From  1750  to  1761  there 
was  no  ordained  preacher  in  Fall  Town.  The  Rev.  Job  Wright,  the  next  minister, 
VIS  settled  in  1761.  About  1755,  commenced  the  French  and  Indian  war,  in  which 
the  settlers  in  the  town  suffered  severely ;  while  it  continued,  the  people  lived  mostly 
in  Burk's  fort.  Every  man  that  was  capable,  bore  arms,  and,  in  some  cases,  females 
were  under  the  necessity  of  bearing  arms  to  defend  their  dwellings  from  the  attacks  of 
a  barbarous  enemy.  When  the  men  went  into  the  fields,  they  took  their  arms  witb 
them,  and  constantly  had  some  one  on  guard.  Agriculture  and  education  were  but 
little  attended  to.  The  Indians  were  ahnost  constancy  lurking  in  the  woods,  which, 
kept  them  in  a  perpetual  state  of  danger  and  alarm. 

Pall  Town  was  ineorporated  into  a  township  in  1762,  by  the  name 
of  Bemardst(Mi,  after  Governor  Bernard,  the  provincial  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  selectmen  were  Messrs.  John  Burk,  Re- 
memberence  Sheldon  and  Moses  Scott  During  the  Revoluticoiary 
war  the  inhabitants  of  Bemardston  furnished  their  full  quota  of  men 
and  means  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle,  and  made  many 
sacrifices  for  the  American  cause.  In  Jan.  1782,  a  vote  was  passed 
'^that  those  persons  who  are  professed  Baptists,  and  have  attended 
that  particular  form  of  worship,  shall  be  free  from  the  minister  tax;" 
this  appears  to  be  the  first  account  of  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town. 
The  Rev.  AmasaCook,  the  third  settled  minister  in  this  town,  was  or- 
dained in  Dec.  1783.  In  1790,  the  first  census  was  taken  by  Mr.  David 
Saxton,  of  Deerfield,  by  order  of  the  general  government  The 
population  of  the  town  at  that  period  was  691,  being  divided  into 
108  families.  In  1789  the  Baptist  society  was  organized,  and  in 
1790  their  first  meeting-house  was  built,  and  the  same  year  Elder 
Hodge  was  ordained,  and  continued  here  about  ten  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Rogers  and  Elder  Green.  The  present 
Baptist  meeting-house  was  built  in  1817.  In  1821  the  Universal- 
ist  society  was  organized,  and  their  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1823,  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Brooks  was  ordained  as  minister.  The 
first  Orthodox  Congregational  society  was  organized  in  1823. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  public  buildings  and 
Cushman's  tavern,  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  as  they  appear 
when  passing  through  to  the  northward.  The  Universalist  church 
is  the  one-stery  building  with  four  windows,  on  the  western  side ; 
Cushman's  tavern  appears  on  the  left  The  distance  between  this 
tavern  and  the  Universalist  church  is  about  36  rods.    In  the  engta- 
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Southwest  view  of  Bemardstoriy  (central  part.) 

Ting  this  distance  is  contracted,  and  some  buildings  are  left  out,  iu 
order  to  show  Mr.  Oushman^s  house,  iong  known  as  an  excellent 
tavern  stand,  and,  with  the  elms  standing  south,  is  a  very  striking 
feature  in  the  appearance  of  this  village.  Within  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  this  place  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  dwelling- 
houses,  which,  though  mostly  small,  are  neat  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance. Distance,  7  miles  from  Greenfield,  13  from  Brattleboro', 
Vt,  and  96  from  Boston.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.     Population,  878. 

The  following  is  a  letter  of  Maj.  John  Burk,  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Bernardston,)  to  his  wife,  giving  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Lake  George.  For  this,  and  the  jomnal  of  Maj. 
Burk,  together  with  the  materials  for  the  preceding  historical 
sketch,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Henry  W. 
Cushman,  Esq.,  of  Bernardston. 

Lake  Sacrament,  now  called  Lake  George,  Sept,  11,  1755. 

DBAS  WiFB  :  I  wrote  toyo*  yesterday,  but  was  not  allowed  to  say  any  mcH^e  than  that 
I  was  well,  and  that  we  have  had  a  batUe,  Ace.  The  particulars  of  the  engagement  I 
How  send  you  by  Capt.  Wyman.  On  the  7th  inst.,  our  Indians  discovered  the  track  of  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy  east  of  us.  On  the  8th,  Col.  Williams,  with  a  detachment  1000 
strong,  marched  in  pursuit,  or  to  make  discovery.  They  marched  in  the  road  3  miles 
south,  and  being  discovered  by  the  enemy,  (as  we  are  told  by  the  French  general  who  is 
taken  by  us,)  were  waylaid  by  1800  French  and  Indians.  The  French  lay  on  one  side 
the  road  on  rising  ground ;  the  Indians  on  the  other  side,  in  a  swamp.  Part  of  the 
French  were  reguhu*  troops ;  these  lay  south.  Their  scheme  was  to  let  our  men  march 
quite  to  the  south  end  of  the  ambush,  the  regular  troops  to  give  the  first  fire,  then  all 
to  fire  and  rush  on ;  which  if  they  had  done,  they  would  have  cut  our  men  all  to  pieces. 
But  the  general  says  that  a  heady  Indian,  who  was  very  eager,  fired  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  ambush.  Then  the  enemy  pursued  and  fired  briskly,  and,  having  the  ad- 
rantage  of  the  ground,  obliged  our  men  to  retreat,  which,  the  French  general  sajs,  they 
did  very  regularly.  We  at  Uie  camp  heard  the  guns  j  were  not  suffered  to  go  out,  but  to 
make  ready  to  receive  the  enemy,  lest  they  should  rout  us  and  take  our  baggage,  for 
we  knew  they  retreated  by  the  guns,  (viz.  our  men.)  The  enemy  drove  on  very  furi- 
ously, but  while  they  were  coming  we  placed  our  cannon,  felled  trees  and  rolled  logs  to 
make  a  breast-work  all  round  the  camp,  but  it  was  a  poor  defence.  The  regulars 
,  marched  along  the  road,  6  deep,  till  they  got  near  our  camps ;  then  all  fired  upon  US| 
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and  we  upon  them  with  cannon  and  small  arms.  The^  made  a  very  smart  push,  but 
we  stood  nrm,  and  I  believe  there  was  never  such  finng  before,  and  had  not  our  can- 
non broke  their  regulars  and  affirighted  their  Indians,  they  might,  perhaps,  destroyed 
more  of  ns,  if  not  taken  the  camps.  The  battle  began  between  10  and  11 :  continued 
tiQ  between  5  and  6  afternoon,  at  ^hich  time  we  were  so  hot  upon  them,  that  they  be- 
gan to  draw  off.  Our  men  pursued  some  way  ;  we  were  so  fast  opon  them  that  they 
teft  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  spot.  The  enemy  all  drew  off  to  where  they  am- 
bashed  our  men  at  the  first.  While  we  were  engaged,  the  people  at  the  other  fort, 
at  the  carrying  place,  heard  our  ffreat  guns,  and  sent  200  New  Hampshire  and  N.  York 
men  to  relieve  us.  These  met  the  enemy  stripping  our  dead,  engaged  them  smartly, 
drove  them  off  the  ground.  They  fought  3  hours,  took  2  prisoners  and  2  scalps.  We 
have  taken  about  25  prisoners  in  all.  One  is  the  general  of  all  the  French  K>rce8  in 
North  America.  Another  officer,  called  aid-de^camp,  who  was  stunned  by  a  cannon- 
baQ  and  lay  till  night,  came  in  and  surrendered  himself.  The  French  general  is 
wounded  in  the  knee  and  in  the  thigh,  and  like  to  recover.  Some  of  the  captives  are 
dead,  others  very  beully  wounded.  One  is  Mr.  Thos.  French's  sister's  son,  eoosin  t» 
Lne.  He  says  that  Lue  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  We  have  had  a  very  smaot 
battle,  but  got  the  victory.  The  French  general  says  we  have  broke  his  army  all  to 
pieces.  We  have  been  out  and  buried  our  dead,  and  got  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  guns^ 
blankets,  provisions,  dec.  We  have  lost  some  famous  men  in  thebattle^  a  list  of  whidi 
I  send,  belonging  to  our  regiment,  and  also  of  the  wounded  and  missing,,  as  fiur  as  I  am 
able.    [Here  follows  a  fist  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  <^.] 

«*  «  *  •  •  •  «  «  # 

This  is  the  best  account  I  can  get  at  present  of  the  dead,  wounded  and*  missing. 
Let  cousin  Chapin  know  that  her  dear  husband  is  certainly  deaid  and  buried^  Joel  and 
Hezekiah  are  well.  I  can  sympathize  with  her,  for  it  is  a  great  loss  to  me^  as  we  were 
friends  and  nei|^hbors.  Fray  God  to  comfort  her.  Hope-  our  friends  wiU  not  be  di»> 
heartmed  at  this  news,  and  so  fail  of  coming  to  assist  us.  They  that  love  their  reKgioa 
and  liberty  I  hope  will  not  fail  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the-mi^aty. 
Now  is  the  time  to  exert  ourselves. 

P.  S.  I  have  wrote  in  great  haste,  not  so  well  as  if  otherwisei  I  received  a  letter 
froFm  yon  last  night.  Fray  send  as  often  as  yon^  can.  The  army  is  in  high  spirits. 
Hope  we  shall  faA  ve  Crown  Point  sooner  or  later.    We  have  done  a  good  job  toward  it. 

Loving  wife,  since  the  scout  is  detained  till  to-morrow,  I  add  something  more.  Yes- 
terday we  buried  on  the  road  136  dead  corpses  of  ours ;  to^y  4.  I  beUeve  absot  15 
or  20  more  buried  at  the  camp.  Several  of  our  Indians  are  killed.  King  Hendrick  is 
killed.  TTie  day  after  the  battle,  every  captain  carried  in  an  account  of  dead,  wound- 
ed and  missing.  The  whole  of  the  dead  and  missing  was  191,  and  about  224  wounded 
in  our  regiment.  Since  this  account  several  are  come  in  that  were  missing.  Col.  Titcom 
is  killed ;  Capt.  Regas  is  dead— killed.  I  mention  those  because  some  may  know  them. 
The  account  carried  in  was  as  followeth  :  Col.  Williams'  regiment,  50.  Col.  Buggies' 
regiment  and  others  I  must  omit ;  I  cannot  find  the  account.  The  French  general  is  a 
very  great  man,  has  been  an  old  warrior  in  Flanders.  He  says  his  army  consisted  of 
some  of  the  chief  men  in  Canada,  a  great  manv  of  which  are  killed.  The  chief  man 
that  headed  the  army  at  Ohio  a^inst  Braddock,  is  killed  here.  This  general  had  an 
exact  account  of  all  our  proceedings,  our  numbers,  and  chief  officers,  and-also  a  list  of 
an  his  own  troops  and  fbrces.  Perhaps  this  may  be  of  service  to  us.  This  is  the  best 
account  I  can  send ;  it  is  not  altogether  perfect. 

Your  loving  husband,  Jonir  Burk. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  daily  journal  kept  by  Major 
Burk  at  this  period,  and  will  serve  to  show  a  soldier's  life  during 
tlie  French  wars. 

Thursday,  3l5f,  (1755.)  I  was  ordered  up  the  river  with  about  30  men  to  see  what  I 
could  discover,  but  saw  nothing.  Tarried  stiU  at  Saratoga.  Our  men  went  out  to  Sara^ 
toga  fort  and  dug  out  of  the  earth  1114  cannon  ball.  The  men,  about  300,  went  up  the 
river  to  make  the  road.  I  tarried  in  the  camp.  Friday,  Aug.  Xst,  The  army  alVmoved 
to  the  second  falls  above  Saratoga,  4  miles.  We  drew  the  batteauz  up  the  first  faUs, 
load  and  all ;  it  was  fatiguing,  but  the  men  worked  like  lions,  some  to  the  neck  in 
water.  We  had  about  180  batteaux.  This  day  the  men  had  half  a  pint  of  rum  given 
aoore  than  allowance,  Saturday,  2d.  We  tarried  at  the  falls  and  got  our  batteaux  by  in 
the  river.  The  Dutch  came  up  with  32  wagons,  carried  all  our  provisions  by,  and 
^nne  tents.    Our  guard  that  went  up  the  river  to  make  ready,  saw  4  or  5  IndjAAS 
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8muU^,  3d.  We  mcMred  to  carrying  pla4^,  Col.  Lydies*  hoqse,  about  45  miles  firam 
Albany.  It  rained  very  hard  tms  night :  some  provisions  got  wet.  Monday ^  Mk.  I 
was  ordered  to  attend  the  court,  which  aajoomed  to  this  day.  It  was  adjourned  again 
to  Friday  next  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  ordered  with  5  men  to  scout  round  the  camp^ 
but  made  no  discovery.  Tuesday^  5th,  I  was  ordered  to  take  9  men  and  go  to  the 
Lake  Sacrament.  Lieut.  May,  Ensign  Stratton  and  Ensign  Stevens  went  to  make  the 
number.  As  we  marched  we  saw  3  deer,  1  bear,  and  an  old  mare  and  a  wolf,  which 
was  at  the  lake.  We  came  a  little  back  from  the  lake  and  camped.  Wednesdaify  6th. 
We  returned  to  our  camps,  brought  in  an  old  mare,  picked  some  huckleberries,  brought 
some  to  Gen.  Lyman.  Made  no  discovery ;  got  bwck  by  3  o'clock.  This  day  the  man 
confined  for  sooomy  was  whipped  100  stripes  and  drummed  out  of  the  company. 
Thursdojif  1th.  I  tarried  in  the  camps.  The  men  got  timber  lor  a  store-house  and 
barir  to  cover  it,  6cc.  A  scout  was  sent  to  the  drowned  land,  at  the  place  called  by  the 
Dutch  Ziaborter.  Fridayy  %th.  Tarried  at  the  camp ;  help  about  the  fort.  Capt.  Pat- 
terson set  out  for  Wood  Creek  with  30  men.  He  was  ordered  to^o  to  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  Saturdayy  9th.  I  tarried  at  the  camps :  worked  at  drawing  timber,  &c. 
The  scout  that  went  for  the  drowned  land  returned,  but  did  not  find  it.  Sunday ^  lOth, 
We  work  at  forting  our  company ;  set  up  15  foot  of  stockades.  Mr.  Williams  preached 
2  sermons.  The  scout  returned  from  Wood  Creek ;  they  saw  signs  of  Indians,  viz.  a 
piece  of  bread  stuck  up  in  the  path.  Maj.  Hoar  and  Lieut.  Nixson  set  out  for  Albany. 
Monday,  11th.  I  help  get  some  timber.  I  tarried  at  the  camps.  A  scout  set  out  for 
Crown  Point,  another  for  the  So.  Bay,  and  another  for  Lake  Sacrament.  The  two 
last  returned.  They  reported  that  they  saw  Indians,  but  upon  examination  it  was 
their  own  men.  Some  men  went  to  Saratoga,  to  kill  some  Dutch  cattle.  Tuesdayy 
I2th,  I  tarried  at  the  camp,  and  help  get  timber.  Some  went  to  clear  roads.  The 
men  that  went  to  Saratoga  returned,  brought  some  beef,  and  brought  news  that  the 
vest  of  the  army  was  coming  near  by.  Wednesday,  IZth,  I  tarried  at  the  camps ; 
went  over  on  the  island  afternoon  to  get  gate  timber.  Gen.  Lyman  had  an  express 
from  Gov.  Fitch,  and  some  newspapers,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Braddock,  and  that  the  army  was  defeated. 

Thursday,  lAth.  Gen.  Johnson,  Col.  Titcom,  and  Col.  Williams,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  forces,  came  to  the  carrying  place,  with  some  Indians  and  20  cannon,  2  of 
which  were  thirty-two  pounders,  and  a  great  many  wagons.  The  general  was  waited 
upon  with  a  number  ot  men,  and  on  his  arrival  saluted  by  the  officers  and  the  discharge 
or  field-pieces.  Connecticut  boys  and  Rhode  Island  all  come.  Friday,  15th.  A  coun- 
cil was  neld ;  it  was  determined  to  send  for  more  men  to  join  us  at  our  head-quarters. 
Little  or  no  work  done  this  day.  A  scout  from  Crown  Point  returned ;  no  news. 
Saturday,  i6th.  I  tarried  at  the  camps ;  did  little  or  nothing.  A  scout  came  frona 
Fort  Massachusetts.  I  heard  from  home.  Sunday,  llth.  1  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Johnson  to  scout,  with  11  men  and  7  Indians,  to  the  Lake  Sacrament.  Capt.  Passoie, 
bound  for  the  So.  Bay,  with  30  or  40  white  men  and  6  Indians,  marched  4  miles  with 
vs,  and  turned  off.  1  marched  10  miles.  Connecticut  and  New  York  forces  arrived 
with  women ;  a  man  was  drowned.  Monday,  ISth.  We  marched  to  the  lake  ;  made 
no  discoverv  of  an  enemy.  Six  of  the  Indians  went  farther  westward.  We  sat  out 
fipom  the  lake  at  one  o'clock,  and  got  home  before  dark.  Tuesday,  I9th.  Tarried  in 
the  camps:  did  nothing.  A  general  court-martial  was  held.  Gen.  Lyman,  Cols. 
Ruggels,  Williams,  Goodrich,  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  meet  at  all  hours.  Wed- 
nesday, 20th.  Tarried  at  the  camps.  A  general  court-martial  was  held  in  trial  of  Lieut. 
Noble  and  others.  Capt.  Ayres  began  to  dig  a  trench.  A  great  number  was  employed 
at  digging.  Thursday,  21st.  Tarried  in  camp.  Saw  Nelly  and  Polly,  in  great  taking 
for  the  women, — were  all  ordered  away.  Five  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  came  trom 
Canada.  General  court-martial  sat.  About  120  men  employed  digging  in  the 
trenches.  The  Indians  brought  news  ft'om  Canada,  that  17  smps  were  at  Quebec, 
600  regulars  j  that  8000  were  expected  at  Crown  Point,  300  out. 

Friday,  22d.  I  tarried  at  the  camp.  A  council  sit;  determined  to  go  by  Lake 
Sacrament.  I  sent  a  letter  to  my  wife.  Trenching  yet,  sawing  boards.  Saturday, 
23d,  Four  hundred  men  were  ordered  to  go  upon  the  road ;  I  went  pilot.  Cleared  6 
milei.  The  women  were  sent  to  Albany,  "when  they  went  ofl"  there  was  a  great 
huzza.  Trenching  and  sawing  with  whip-saw  yet.  Sunday,  2ith.  I  was  not  well  j  I 
had  a  bad  cold.  Kept  in  the  tent  all  day.  Mr.  Williams  preached  2  sermons.  A 
number  of  men  went  upon  the  road.  Some  Indians  came  to  us  ;  informed  of  more 
coming.  Lieut.  Noble  read  his  acknowledgment  before  the  assembly.  Monday,  25th. 
I  tarried  at  home  in  the  camps.  A  scout  sent  to  Fort  Massachusetts,— Serg.  Avery, 
Who  was  one  ordered  to  Deerfield.  I  wrote  to  my  wife.  Trenching  and  sawing, 
an4  making  a  powder-house.    All  gomg  forward  briskly.    Tuesday,  26th.  Gen.  John- 
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MMk,  Oob.  Rncgds,  Williams,  Goodridi's  regiments,  and  some  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Yonr  (oroes,  about  1500  men  and  200  wagons,  marched  forward  for  Lake  Sacrament. 
March  6  miles  and  camped.  Wtdnesdaif,  27tk.  We  all  marched  4  miles  and  camped. 
We  had  some  clearing  and  large  canseways  to  make  this  day.  Thursday,  2Sth,  We 
cleared  the  road  10  miles;  got  to  the  lake.  The  men  worked  yery  hard  this  day. 
One  of  the  men  ibond  a  gun  and  Indian  pack.  Fridany  29tA.  Went  to  clearing  by  ihB 
lake,  maldng  a  causeway,  Ace.  The  wagons  returned  for  more  stores.  About  20 
Indians  came  to  us.  Saturdoff,  3Qth.  1  was  made  captain  of  the  guard.  Hendrick, 
with  about  170  Indians,  came  to  us :  they  were  saluted  with  a  round  of  guns,  and  the 
men  all  drew  up  to  receive  them.  The  clearing  went  off  briskly.  One  man  killed,  1 
taken,  3  escaped.  They  were  keeping  cattle  at  the  great  carrying  place.  Sundiay, 
Z\U.  A  number  of  wagons  and  cannon  came  up,  guarded  by  the  Rhode  Islanders  and 
Workers.  Clearing  carried  on  still.  At  night  the  Indians  had  a  great  dance.  Monr> 
dmff  SepL  1st.  Gapt.  Porter,  with  some  Indians,  marched  to  the  So.  Bay  to  intercept 
the  enemy  that  did  the  mischief.  Some  canoes  were  seen  by  our  Indians  up  the  lake. 
I  tarried  by  the  camp  and  cleared  for  tenting.  Alarm  at  night;  a, sentry  shot  at  a 
horse. 

TMcsdaVf  2d.  Capt.  Porter  and  men  returned.  The  Indians  marched  forward. 
Five  Incuans  that  went  out  5  days  ago,  that  went  to  the  carrying  place  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  saw  15  of  the  enemy.  Could  not  come  to  speech. 
Oar  scout  returned  firom  Fort  Massachusetts.  I  tarried  at  the  camps.  Moved 
oor  tents.  Wednesday,  3d.  Gen.  Lyman,  CoL  Titcomb,  CoL  Gilbert  came  to  us 
at  Lake  George.  Some  Indians  came  and  joined  us.  It  is  said  they  came  1100 
miks.  I  carried  the  camps.  3  In^ans  went  a^scalping  to  Crown  Point.  Thursdof, 
4tk,  I  was  ordered  to  go  up  the  lake  with  Ci^.  Stoddai^  and  Capt.  Ingersoll,  and  3 
other  white  men,  to  carry  3  Indians,  who  were  going  to  Lake  West,  and  we  sailed  15 
miles.  Landed  the  Indians ;  returned  by  11  at  night.  Began  to  build  a  fort.  Friday , 
6th,  I  was  very  bad  with  a  cold :  tarried  at  the  camps.  No  news  this  day.  Satwdcif, 
Uh,  I  went  to  get  a  cask  out  or  the  store-house,  &c.  Heard  that  8  or  9  of  the  sick 
were  dead  at  the  other  forts.  Batteaux^  stores,  daily  coming  up.  Fort  building,  scows 
making.  Sunday,  1th.  A  scout  of  Indians  came  in  who  have  been  to  Crown  Point, 
and  inAirm  that  thev  saw  as  they  returned  the  signs  of  a  largQ  army  marching  south 
in  3  files ;  designed,  as  they  suppose,  fi)r  our  fort  at  great  carrying  place.  A.  man 
who  was  Uiought  to  have  deserted  was  found  dead  at  the  other  fort ;  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a  tree,  as  is  supposed.  Monday,  Sth.  Col.  Williams  was  sent  out  with  1000  men 
in  search  of  the  enemy ;  determined  to  march  toward  the  south  bay.  They  marched 
80  m  the  road  3  miles,  when  they  were  waylaid  by  the  enemy  and  fired  upon.  The 
enemy,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  obliged  our  men  to  retreat  to  the  camps ; 
killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  by  the  way.  The  enemy  made  a  very  smart 
attack  upon  the  camps,  but  we  stood  ground  and  drove  them  back.  Took  the  general 
and  aid-de-camp,  and  about  25  prisoners.  New  Hampshire  and  York  men  at  the 
other  fort,  at  the  carr3ring  place,  heard  the  great  guns,  came  up  and  met  the  enemy 
ttrippine  our  dead  f  drove  them  from  the  ground  and  took  2  pnsoners.  They  fought 
them  3  hours,  and  we  fought  them  from  between  10  and  11  tiU  between  6  and  7  afrer- 
Boon.  No  such  battle  before  in  North  America.  Tuesday,  9th.  About  300  we 
aent  out  to  bury  the  dead.  I  went  with  them.  The  men  forward  took  a  start, 
nut  back;  were  stopped  by  the  officers.  Found  it  too  late  to  do  the  busine^. 
Returned  to  the  camps,  brought  one  wounded  man  of  ours,  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  &c. 
Wednesday,  10th.  We  went  out  again,  buried  136  dead  of  ours,  and  some  French. 
Brought  in  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  French  movisions,  and  one  of  our  wounded, 
a  scout  from  me  other  fort,  and  frt>m  Hoosuck,  Capt.  Wjrman.  I  sent  a  letter  to  my 
vife.  All  a-fortifying  at  the  camps.  Col.  Willard,  Capt.  Symers,  came  up  with  a 
number  of  wagons  withprovisions,  &c.  Thursday,  11th.  I  wrote  a  large  leuer  to  my 
wife;  sent  it  l^  Capt.  Wyman.  The  wagoners  went  back,  the  Indians  went  off  home. 
A  gieat  nnmber  of  men  went  jdundering ;  found  a  great  deal.  Buried  4  more  of  our 
men. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  old  bury- 
ing-gromid  in  this  place,  about  one  mile  from  the  center. 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Maj'-  John  Burke,  who  died  Ocf"-  27th,  17S4,  in  y  67Ui  year 
of  his  age. 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole. 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul, — 
The  Mind's  the  standard  of  the  man. 
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To  the  memory  of  Doctor  Polycarpiis  Coshman,  who  died  15th  December,  A.  Du 
1797,  ^tate  47. 

Vain  censorious  beings  little  know, 
What  they  must  soon  experience  below. 
Your  lives  are  short,  eternity  is  lon^r, 
O  think  of  death,  prepare,  &  then  begone. 
Thus  art  and  natures  powers  &  charms 
And  drugs  &  receipts  and  forms 
Yield  all  last  to  greedy  worms 
A  despicable  prey. 
Mors  absque  morbo  vorax  mortalium  rapuit  medicnm.* 


BUCKLAND. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1779.  A  part  of  its  territoiy 
was  within  the  limits  of  Charlemont  The  nrst  minister  of  thi» 
place  was  Rev.  Josiah  Spaulding,  from  Plainfield,  Con. ;  he  vrss 
mstalled  pastor  in  1794.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  F. 
Clarke,  was  settled  here  1824.  The  first  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  was  probably  made  on  Deerfield  river,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Congregational  church  in  the  center 
of  the  town.  A  Mr.  White  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  per- 
son who  settled  there.  About  the  same  time  a  settlement  Turas 
made  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  by  Capt.  Nahum  Ward.  His 
son,  Jonathan  Ward,  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  town, 
Capt.  Ward  settled  about  one  and  a  half  miles  westward  of  the 
center.  Persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination  settled  about  twa 
miles  south-easterly  from  the  center  of  the  town  at  a  very  early 
period. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly  and  broken.  Clesson's  river,  a 
mill-stream,  passes  centrally  through  the  town.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  trout,  and  on  its  banks  were  fine  hunting-grounds.  A 
park  for  deer  was  built  abdut  two  miles  northerly  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  by  Othniel  Taylor.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship — 1  Congregar 
tionalist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  Distance,  12  miles  from: 
Greenfield,  23  to  Northampton,  and  105  from  Boston.  Population^ 
1,051. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding, the  first  minister : 

In  memory  of  Rev.  Josiah  Spaulding,  died  May  Slh,  1823,  JE.  72.  Rev.  J.  S.  was 
bom  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  10, 1751^  graduated  at  Yale  College  1778,  licenced  to 
]ireach  1780,  ordained  1782.  Of  the  41  yrs.  of  his  ministry,  6  were  spent  at  Uxbridge, 
i)k  at  Wonhington,  28^  at  BuckUmd.  Merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering 
that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 


CHARLEMONT. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.     During  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  this  being  one  of  the  frontier  towns,  it  was  open  to 

♦  Rapacious  Death,  without  disease,  has  snatched  away  the  healer  of  mortals. 


CHAKLEMONT. 
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iheir  ravages.  In  the  limits  of  this  town  were  three  garrisons, 
Taylor's,  Rice's,  and  Hawk's.  These  were  of  a  cordon  of  fortifica- 
tions projected  by  Col.  Williams  in  the  year  1 754.  These  works  were 
either  mounts^  a  diminutive  kind  of  block-house,  or  stockaded  dwel- 
ling-houses, bearing  the  names  of  the  resident  families,  defensible 
only  against  musketry.  In  June,  1755,  as  a  party  of  people  were 
at  work  in  a  meadow  in  the  upper  part  of  Charlemont,  near  Rice's 
fort,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians ;  Captain  Rice  and 
Phineas  Rice  were  killed,  and  Titus  King,  and  Asa  Rice,  a  lad, 
were  captured,  conveyed  to  Crown  Point,  and  from  thence  to 
Canada.  King  was  some  time  afterward  carried  to  France,  then  to 
England,  and  from  thence  he  returned  to  Northampton,  his  native 
place.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in 
June,  1788  ;  the  Rev.  Isaac  Babbit,  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  settled  here  in  1796 ;  he  resigned  in  1798.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Field,  who  resigned  in  1823.  The  next 
minister.  Rev.  Wales  Tileston,  was  settled  in  1825 ;  he  resigned 
in  1837. 


Eastern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Charlemont, 

The  above  is  an  eastern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Charlemont, 
showing  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches ;  17  miles  from  Green- 
field, 16  from  Adams,  55  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  about  104  from 
Boston.  The  Baptist  church  is  the  nearest  building  in  the  view, 
having  six  windows  on  the  southern  side ;  the  Methodist  church,  a 
small  building,  is  seen  farther  northward ;  it  has  a  tower,  and 
stands  on  an  elevation  of  groimd.  There  is  a  little  village  north- 
ward of  these  churches,  which  is  but  partially  seen  in  the  engrav- 
DJg.  The  highest  mountainous  elevation,  seen  in  the  distance,  is 
called  Mount  Peak,  and  is  upwards  of  1000  feet  in  height.  Deer- 
field  river,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  this  elevation,  winds  through 
4e  whole  length  of  the  town.  High  hills  and  mountainous  eleva- 
tions in  many  places  rise  immediately  from  its  banks,  aflfording 
^ny  views  of  picturesque  and  delightful  scenery.  ^  Agriculture  is 
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the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837,  there  were 
3,355  merino  sheep,  and  1,398  of  other  kinds;  the  vadue  of  wool 
produced,  $7,460.    Population  of  the  town,  994.     In  1838,  a  large 

{proportion  of  an  unincorporated  tract  of  mountainous  and  broken 
and,  called  Zoar^  with  few  inhabitants,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  town,  was,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  added  to  this  town. 


GOLERAINE. 


CoLERAiNE*  was  incorporated  in  1761.  It  was  previously  called 
Boston  Township.  It  was  partly  settled  by  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
who  were  Presbyterians  in  religious  sentiment  The  church  in 
this  place  was  Presbyterian  till  1819,  when  it  became  Congre- 
gational. The  first  minister,  Rev.  Alexander  McDowel,  it  ia  be- 
ueved,  was  from  Ireland.  Rev.  Daniel  McClallen  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  educated  in  Ireland.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  early  state  of  the  religious  affairs  of  the  people,  as  either  no 
church  records  were^kept,  or  if  kept  have  been  lost.  Mr.  McDow- 
el, the  first  minister,  was  settled  in  1753;  Mr.  McClallen  in  1769. 
The  third  minister.  Rev.  Samuel  Tag^art,  was  settled  in  1777,  and 
died  in  1825  ;  he  retained  his  connection  with  his  church  and  so- 
ciety till  the  close  of  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  from  1804,  for  14  years.  He  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  a  christian  friend,  that  he  had  read  the 
Bible  through  at  Washington  every  year  during  the  time  he  had 
served  as  a  member  of  congress.  Rev.  Aretas  Loomis  succeeded 
Mr.  Taggart  in  1829. 

Coleraine  has  a  larger  population  than  any  other  town  in  Frank- 
lin county.  It  is  finely  watered  by  two  branches  of  North  river,  a 
tributary  stream  of  Deerfield  river,  affording  water-power  for  a 
number  of  factories  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  now  in 
successful  operation.  After  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
North  river  in  this  town,  in  its  course  towards  Deerfield  river,  it 
passes  through  a  very  narrow  defile,  with  lofty  elevations  on  each 
side,  particularly  on  the  north  bank;  the  road,  in  some  places, 
passes  at  a  great  elevation  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  to  a  Iovct 
of  natural  scenery  in  its  varied  forms  this  place  possesses  uncom- 
mon attractions.  The  engraving  is  a  western  view  of  part  of  the 
village,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  The  Methodist  church  ap- 
pears on  the  right,  and  the  Congregational  on  the  left.  This  place 
IS  surrounded  by  lofty  elevations  on  almost  every  side.  It  is  9 
miles  from  Greenfield,, 30  from  Adams,  30  from  Northampton,  70 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  100  from  Boston.  Population,  1,998.  In 
1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  5,000  cotton  spindles ;  125,000  lbs. 

♦  It  is  said  that  this  town  was  named  from  Lord  Coleraine^  in  Ireland.  His  lordfihip 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  honor  done  him  that  he  sent  the  inhabitants  a  fine  bell : 
but,  through  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  agent  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  it  never  reached 
them.    It  is  believed  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  used  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Boston. 
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Western  view  of  Colerainej  (central  part.) 

of  cotton  were  consumed ;  930,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, valued  at  $59,500;  40  males  and  120  females  were  em- 
ployed. There  were  4,340  merino  and  1,414  other  kinds  of  sheep 
in  the  town ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $9,133  11 ;  capital  invested, 
$14,385.  There  were  two  air  and  cupola  furnaces  ;  150  tons  of  iron 
castings  were  made,  valued  at  $17,500.  Various  other  articles 
were  also  manufactured  in  the  town. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  town  was  Deacon  Thomas  McGee, 
a  Protestant,  from  Ireland ;  he  located  himself  about  two  miles 
south  from  the  center  of  the  town.  James  Steward,  who  ofiiciated 
as  town-clerk  for  a  number  of  years.  Hved  a  little  east  from  Mr. 
McGee.  Hugh  McClallen  located  himself  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  town ;  he  filled  various  public  offices,  and  was  the  first 
acting  magistrate.  John  Cochren,  from  Pelham,  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, located  himself  in  the  center.  He  built  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  Barber  House,  so  called,  near  the  Congregational  church : 
this  house  is  now  standing.  John  Clark,  of  Irish  descent,  had  a 
house  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  meeting-house,  on  land  which 
was  given  to  his  father  by  the  proprietors  of  Coleraine.  Mr.  Clark's 
father  was  killed  in  the  last  French  war.  Hugh  Morrison  located 
himself  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  center.  He  was 
a  captain,  and  commander  of  the  north  or  Morrison's  fort.  Dea- 
con George  Clark  settled  about  a  mile  easterly  from  the  center. 
Capt.  John  Wood,  from  South  Hadley,  kept  the  first  tavern,  a  build- 
ing now  standing.  The  first  meeting-house  built  by  the  proprie- 
tors stood  about  80  rods  north  of  Capt.  Wood's  tavern ;  it  was  two 
stories  in  height,  and  was  never  completed  on  account  of  its  loca- 
tion. Rev.  Mr.  McDole,  or  Dowel,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  80 
rods  north,  in  a  building  used  as  a  fort.  Besides  the  two  forts  men- 
tioned, there  were  two  others :  one,  called  the  east  fort,  was  situated 
about  two  miles  eastward  of  the  meeting-house  •  the  south  fort  was 
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near  Deacon  McGee's.  Hezekiah  Smith,  fr(Hn  Woodstock,  in  Con- 
necticut, settled  about  two  miles  south-west  down  the  North  river. 
Thomas  Fox  and  Deacon  Moses  Johnson  were  early  settlers. 
Deacon  EUliot  Harroun  and  Joseph  Thompson  settled  near  Hugh 
McClallen,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  town. 

In  May,  1746,  Matthew  Clark,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
two  soldiers,  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  Clark  was  killed, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  wounded.  One  of  the  soldiers  returned 
the  fire  and  killed  one  of  the  enemy,  which  gave  them  a  check, 
and  the  wounded  were  brought  into  the  fort  and  saved.  In  July, 
David  Morrison  was  captured  by  the  Indians.  In  1756,  John 
Morrison  and  John  Henry  were  woimded  near  Morrison's  fort,  but 
getting  on  to  a  horse,  made  their  escape.  The  enemy  burned  a 
bouse  and  killed  some  cattle  on  North  river.  In  1759,  John 
McCown  and  his  wife  were  captured,  and  their  son  was  killed. 


CONWAY, 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1767.  The  first  minister  of  the 
place  was  Rev,  John  Emerson,  who  settled  here  in  1769.  At  this 
time  the  town  contained  but  400  or  500  inhabitants.  Mr.  Emerson 
afterwards  shrewdly  remarked,  that  when  he  came  "  it  was  lite- 
rally John  preaching  in  the  wilderness."  He  lived  to  see  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2000  souls.  Mr.  Emerson  was  eminently  a  prayer- 
fUl  and  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel.  "  For  several  of  his  last 
vears  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  it  was,  however,  scarce- 
ly perceptible  in  his  devotional  exercises,  showing  it  was  more 
natural  for  him  to  pray  than  to  converse."  Rev.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Emerson  in  1821.  Mr. 
Emerson  died  in  1826,  aged  80.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,  in  1827. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Conway, 
as  it  appears  from  the  road  passing  over  the  elevated  groimd  south 
from  the  village.  The  village,  which  consists  of  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings,  lies  principally  in  a  narrow 
valley  tetween  two  elevated  hills,  the  one  westward  called  Beal's 
Hill,  the  one  eastward  Billings'  Hill.  South  river,  a  mill-stream, 
passing  into  Deerfield  river,  divides  the  village  into  two  parts. 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  village,  one  a  Congregational,  the 
other  a  Baptist  church.  The  Congregational  church  is  seen  in  the 
engraving  m  the  southern  part  of  the  village.  The  Baptist  church 
is  without  a  spire,  and  stands  in  the  northern  part,  on  elevated 
ground.  Distance,  7  miles  S.  W.  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from 
fioston.    Population,  1,445. 

In  1837,  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  924  spindles ;  cotton  con- 
sumed, 10,045  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  151,140  yards, 
valued  at  $16,625 ;  males  employed,  8 ;  females,  20 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $10,000.  One  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  3,500 
yards  of  cloth,  which  employed  18  hands.    There  were  in  the  town 
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2,415  merino  sheep ;  other  kinds  of  sheep)  2,415^;  merino  wool  pro~ 
duced,  7.245  lbs. ;  othei  kinds  of  wool,  7,245 ;  average  weight  of 
leece,  3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $5,071 ;  capital  invested,  $7,2^. 

The  following  votes,  passed  during  the  "Revolutionary  times^^ 
are  copied  from  the  records  of  this  town.  They  will  serve  to  show 
the  process  used  against  those  who  were  disaffected  towards  the 
American  cause,  and  who  dared,  like  freemen,  to  let  their  senti- 
ments be  known.    The  orthography  is  retained. 

At  a  legal  meetings  held  June  25^  1777,  Voted  to  try  the  minds  of  the  town  with  re- 
gard to  tbs  enemical  persons  that  the  selectmen  have  entered  in  a  li^t  and  laid  before 
^M  town  as  such  seperately.  . 

Voted,  the  following  persons  ar&  dangerously  enemical  to  the  American  States,  yii. 
Joseph  Catlin,  Elias  Dickinson,  Joseph  Branson,  EJijah  Wells,  Elijah  Billings,  James 
Dickmson,  Wm.  Billings,  John  Hamilton,  Jonathan  Oaks,  Capt.  Consider  Anns. 
Eben'r  Bedfield,  and  David  Field.  Voted,  that  Capt.  Alexander  Oliverbe  the  person 
to  collect  the  evidence^  and  lay  it  before  the  coart,  against  the  above  enemical  per* 
sons. 

At  a  legal  meeting,  hekl  Angnst  27th,  1777,  Voted,  that  we  proceed  in  some  mea- 
sures to  secure  the  enemical  persons  called  Tories  among  us.  Then  the  question  was 
put,  whether  we  would  draw  a  tine  between  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain ;  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  Voted  that  aH  those  persons  that  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Con&anant 
take  up  arms  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  our  unnatu- 
ral enemies :  such  we  receive  as  friends,  and  all  others  treet  as  enemies.  Voted,  that 
the  broad  ally  be  a  line,  and  the  south  end  of  the  meeting-house  be  the  Continant  side, 
and  the  north  end  the  British  side ;  then  moved  for  trial,  and  found  A  persoofi  to  stand 
on  the  British  side,  viz.  Elijah  Billings,  Jonathan  Oaks,  Wm.  Billings^  Joseph  Catlin, 
Joel  Dickinson,  and  Elias  Dickinson.  Voted  to  set  a  gard  over  those  enemical  persons. 
Voted  the  town  clerk  emmediately  desire  Judge  Mather  to  issue  out  his  warrants 
agamst  those  enimical  persons  returned  to  him  in  a  list  heretofore. 


DEERFIELD. 

Dbbbpield  is  the  oldest  town  in  Franklin  county.  In  1669,  a 
tract  of  8,000  acres  of  land  was  granted  by  the  general  court 
at  Pacumtuck  to  a  company  at  Dedham,  embracing  most  of 
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ihe  intenral  lying  on  Pocumtuck  or  Deerfield  river,  and  the  plain 
southerly  as  tar  as  Hatfield  bounds.  The  proprietors  first  met  at 
Dedham  in  1670 ;  at  which  time  it  was  agreed  to  lay  out  the  lots 
at  Pocumtuck.  By  subsequent  grants  it  comprehended  within  its 
limits  the  present  towns  of  Deerfield,  Conway,  Shelbume,  Green- 
field, and  Gill.  Whether  the  whole  was  purchased  from  the 
natives  does  not  appear.  A  deed,  however,  of  a  part  of  the  early 
grant,  is  still  extant;  it  was  made  to  John  Pynchon,  Esq.,  of 
Springfield,  ''  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  major  Eleazer  Lusher, 


Southern  view  of  Deerfidd^  (central  part.) 

ensign  Daniel  Fisher,  and  other  English  at  Dedham,  their  asso* 
ciates  and  successors,"  by  Ckauk,  alias  Chamte,  the  sachem  of 
Pocumtuck,  and  his  brother  Wapahoale,  and  is  dated  Feb.  24, 
1665,  prior  to  the  grant  by  government.  The  deed  is  witnessed 
by  Weqiumock,  who  ''helped  the  Sachem  in  making  the  bar- 
gain;" and  reserves  to  the  Indians  "the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
rivers  and  waters ;  hunting  deer,  or  other  wild  animals ;  the  gath- 
ering of  walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  other  nuts,  and  things  on  the  com- 
mons." The  first  settlement  at  Deerfield  commenced  in  1670, 
and  within  four  years  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  were 
erected.  In  1686,  the  Rev.  John  Williams  was  settled  as  minister 
of  the  place,  on  a  salary  of  £60,  to  be  paid  in  wheat  at  three  shil- 
lings and  three-pence  the  bushel,  pease  at  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, Indian  corn  at  two  shilUngs,  and  salted  pork  at  two-pence 
halfpenny  the  pound. 

Deerfield  is  finely  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  Deerfield  river,  a  large  and  beautiful  stream,  meanders 
through  the  center  of  the  town,  and  on  its  banks  are  large  tracts 
of  interval  land,  the  quality  of  which  is  equal  to  any  in  the  state. 
The  principal  street  runs  north  and  south  on  a  beautiful  elevation 
above  the  meadows,  which  spreads  out  from  the  foot  of  East  or 
Deerfield  mountain. 
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The  encraying  on  the  opposite  page,  is  a  view  (looking  to  the 
northward)  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  showing  the  Unita- 
rian Congregational  church,  and  some  other  public  buildings. 
The  ancient  house,  which  escaped  destruction  at  the  time  the 
Indians  burnt  the  town  in  1704,  is  seen  in  tlie  distance,  standhig 
a  few  feet  westward  of  the  church.  Deerfield  is  principally  an 
agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  was  one  manufactory  of  cutlery, 
which  employed  seventy  hands ;  the  value  of  cutlery  manufac- 
tured was  $100,000.  The  value  of  pahn-leaf  hats  manufactured 
was  $7,800;  the  value  of  com  brooms  made  was  $10,990;  the 
value  of  pocket-books,  &c.,  $11,000.  Population,  1,952.  Distance, 
3  miles  south  from  Greenfield,  18  miles  north  of  Northampton,  60 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  95  from  Boston. 


Mtmument  and  Sugar-ioaf  Mountamy  Deerfidd, 

The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  monument  at  Bloody 
Brook,  erected  in  memory  of  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his  men,  who  fell 
on  this  spot,  in  an  ambuscade  of  the  Indians.  This  monument 
stands  perhaps  30  or  40  rods  southerly  from  the  Congregational 
church.  South-easterly  from  the  monument  is  seen  Sugar-loaf 
Matmtain^  a  conical  peak  of  red  sand-stone,  about  650  feet  in 
height.  In  1835,  the  160th  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Capt. 
Lathrop  and  his  men  was  commemorated  in  this  place.  The  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  now  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed 
orator  for  the  occasion,  and  General  Epaphas  Hoyt,  of  Deerfield, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  tor  the  monument.  About  six  thousand  persons  were  present 
on  this  occasion.  Governor  Everett  delivered  his  address  under  a 
walnut  tree,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  monument,  the  top  of 
which  is  seen  rising  between  the  two  mountainous  elevations  in 
the  back  ground.  About  forty  years  after  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his 
men  were  killed,  a  rude  monument  was  erected  to  their  memory, 
but  the  different  occupants  of  the  soil  removed  it  so  many  times, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  where  he  or  his  men  were 
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buried.  In  1835,  the-  committee  of  inirestigatioa,  guided  by  the 
tradition  of  some  aged  people,  fomid  the  spot  where  he  and  about 
thirty  of  his  men  were  mterred ;  the  grave  was  just  in  front  o{  the 
door-yard  of  Stephen  Whitney,  Esq.,  and  about  twenty  feet  north- 
west of  his  front  door.  Their  bones  were  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
preservation,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  "  A  grave, 
probably  containing  the  bones  of  the  ninety-six  Indians  who  were 
slain  on  that  day,  was  Ukewise  found  by  accident  about  tfie  same 
time,  nearly  one  hundred  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  from 
Bloody  Brook  to  Conway,  by  Mr.  Artemas  Williams,  and  a  little 
more  tfian  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  grave  of  Lathrop.^' 

The  monument  is  six  feet  square  and  about  twenty  feet  in 
height;  it  is  constructed  of  marble,  by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Sunderland. 
On  its  completion  an  address  was  delivered  at  its  foot  b^  Mr. 
Luther  B.  Lmcoln,  of  Deerfield.  The  following  is  the  inscription  oq 
the  mcmument : — 

On  this  gromid  Capt.  Thomas  LoChrop  and  eight^-foor  men  imder  hii  oommaad^ 
iachiding  eighteen  teamsters  fhim  Deemeld,  convejrmg  stores  from  that  town  to  Ha^ 
leyy  were  ambuscaded  by  aboat  700  Indians,  and  the  Captain  and  serennr-six  mea 
slam,  Sept.  18th,  1675,  (old  style.) ^The  soldiers  who  feU  were  described  by  a  co- 
temporary  Historian,  as  '<  a  choice  company  of  yonnr  men,  the  very  flower  of  the- 
County  of  Essex,  none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gale.*** 
<^  And  SangumOto  tells  yon  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tnm'd  the  unwilling  waters  red.'' 
.  This  monmnent  erected  August,  1838. 

The  bearing  and  distance  of  the  grave  of  the  slain  (south  2t 
rods)  is  inscribed  on  the  monument,  and  a  stone  slab  placed  on 
the  spot  In  order  to  defend  the  frontier  settlements  from  the 
Indians  in  Philip's  war,  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  were 
posted  at  Hadley,  and  it  became  necessary  to  procure  provisions 
and  forage  for  their  subsistence.  The  Indians  having  burnt  the 
principal  part  of  Deerfield,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  : 
their  grain,  consisting  of  about  3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  remained 
stacked  in  the  fields,  having  escaped  the  conflagration.  Deter- 
mining to  avail  himself  of  this  supply,  the  commanding  officer  at 
Hadley  detached  Capt  Lathrop  and  his  company,  with  a  number 
of  teams  and  drivers,  to  thrash  it  and  transport  it  to  head-quarters. 
Having  thrashed  the  grain  and  loaded  his  teams,  Capt.  Lattirc^,  on 
the  18&  of  September,  commenced  his  march  for  Hadley.  As  no 
Indians  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity,  he  did  not  probably  appre- 
hend any  danger.  The  following  account  of  the  fatal  attacK  of 
the  savages  at  Bloodv  Brook  is  taken  from  Hoyfs  Indian  War$j 
published  at  Gremfield  in  1824 

''  For  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  after  leaving  Deerfield 
meadow,  Lathrop's  march  lay  through  a  very  level  country,  closely 
wooded,  where  he  was  every  moment  exposed  to  an  attack  on 
eiUier  flank ;  at  the  terminaticm  of  this  distance,  near  the  south 
point  of  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  the  road  approximated  Connecticut  river, 
and  the  left  was  in  some  measure  protected.  At  the  village  now 
called  Muddy  Brook,  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  the  road 
crossed  a  small  stream,  bordered  by  a  narrow  morass,  finom  which 
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the  Tillage  has  ita  name ;  though  more  appropriately  it  should  be 
dencmiinated  Bloody  Brooke  by  which  it  was  sometimes  known. 
Before  arriving  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  brook,  the 
lOad  for  about  naif  a  mile  ran  parallel  with  the  morass,  then,  cross- 
ing, it  continued  directly  to  the  south  point  of  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  tra^ 
Tersing  what  is  now  the  home  lots,  on  the  east  side  of  the  vil- 
lage. As  the  morass  was  ttiickly  covered  with  brush,  the  place  of 
crossing  afford^  a  favorable  point  of  surprise.  On  discovering 
Lathrop's  march,  a  body  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  Indians 
Ranted  themselves  in  ambuscade  at  this  point,  and  lay  eagerly 
waiting  to  pounce  upon  him  while  passing  the  morass.  Without 
scouring  the  woods  in  his  front  and  flanks,  or  suspecting  the  snare 
laid  for  him,  Lathrop  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot ;  crossed  the  morass 
with  the  principal  part  of  his  force,  and  probably  halted,  to  allow 
time  for  fais  teams  to  drag  through  their  loads.  The  critical 
moment  had  arrived — the  £idians  mstantly  poured  a  heavy  and 
destructive  fire  upon  the  column,  and  rushed  furiously  to  close 
attack.  Confusion  and  dismay  succeeded.  The  troops  broke  and 
scattered,  fiercely  pursued  by  the  Indians,  whose  great  superiority 
enabled  them  to  attack  at  all  points.  Hopeless  was  the  situation 
of  the  scattered  troops,  and  they  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  in  a 
vigorous  struggle.  Covering  themselves  with  trees,  the  bloody  con- 
flict now  became  a  severe  trial  of  skill  in  sharp  shooting,  in  which 
life  was  the  siake.  Difficult  would  it  be  to  describe  the  havoc^ 
barbarity,  and  misery  that  ensued ;  '  fury  raged,  and  shuddering 
pity  quit  the  sanguine  field,'  while  desperation  stood  pitted,  at 
'fearml  odds,'  to  unrelenting  ferocity.  The  dead,  the  oying,  the 
wounded,  strewed  the  ground  in  all  directions;  and  Lathrop's 
devoted  force  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small  number,  and  resistance 
became  faint  At  length  the  unequal  struggle  terminated  in  the 
annihilation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ^glish ;  only  seven  or 
eig^t  escaped  from  tlie  bloody  scene,  to  relate  the  cUsmal  tale ;  and 
the  wounded  were  indiscriminately  butchered.  Capt.  Lathrop 
feU  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  The  whole  loss,  including 
teamsters,  amounted  to  ninety." 

Capt  Mosely,  who  was  at  Deerfield  with  his  company,  between 
four  and  five  iniles  distant^  hearing  the  musketry,  hurried  on  to 
the  relief  of  Lathrop,  but  it  was  too  late ;  he  foimd  the  Indians 
bad  done  their  bloody  work,  and  were  stripping  the  dead.  Rush- 
iag  on  in  close  order,  he  broke  through  the  enemy,  and,  charging 
back  and  forth,  cut  down  all  within  the  range  of  his  shot  After 
>overal  hours  of  gallant  fighting,  the  savages  were  compelled  to 
aeek  for  safety  in  the  surrounding  swamps  and  forests.  Lieuten- 
uts  Savage  and  Pickeriiu;  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  skill  and  bravery.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  action.  Major 
IWt,  of  Connecticut,  who  on  the  morning  of  this  day  had 
nian^ed  towards  Northfield,  arrived  on  the  ground  with  one 
hundred  men,  consisting  of  English,  Pequot  and  Mohegan  Indians, 
^  shared  in  the  final  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Mosely  lost 
but  two  men  in  the  various  attacks,  and  seven  or  eight  only  were 
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wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  the  Tarions  attacks  of  tne 
day  was  estimated  at  ninety-six,  the  greatest  proportion  of  which 
fell  in  the  engagement  with  Mosely.  On  the  approach  of  night, 
TVeat  and  Mosely  proceeded  to  Deerfield,  where  they  encamped 
for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  returned  to  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter to  hury  the  dead.  The  day  after  this  disaster,  the  Indians 
appeared  at  Deerfield,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  that  town, 
and,  displaying  the  garments  they  had  stripped  from  Lathrop's 
slain,  made  demonstrations  of  an  attack  on  the  fortified  house, 
which  then  contained  a  garrison  of  only  twenty-seven  men.  The 
commander  held  out  delusive  appearances  of  a  strong  force, — 
caused  his  trumpet  signals  to  be  given,  as  if  to  call  in  additional 
troops,  which  so  intimidated  the  Indians  that  they  withdrew  with- 
out making  an  attack.  This  post,  however,  was  afterwards 
abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  the  place  was  soon  after  des- 
troyed by  the  enemy. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  Deerfield  was  often  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  their  savage  allies.  In  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  February,  1704,  Major  Hertel  de  RouYille, 
with  200  French  and  142  Indians,  after  a  tedious  march  of 
between  2  and  300  miles  through  deep  snow,  arrived  at  an  ele- 
vated pine  forest,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  (now  called 
Petty's  plain,)  bordering  Deerfield  meadow,  where  they  lay  con- 
cealed till  after  midnight.  Finding  all  quiet,  and  the  snow  heintt 
covered  with  a  crust  sufficient  to  support  the  men,  Rouville  left 
his  snow-shoes  and  packs  at  the  foot  or  the  elevation,  and,  crossing 
Deerfield  river,  began  his  march  through  an  open  meadow  before 
daylight  with  the  utmost  caution,  which,  however,  was  unneces- 
sary, as  the  guard  had  retired  to  rest  a  little  before  daylight 
Arriving  at  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  fort,  where  the  snow 
had  drifted  in  many  places  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  palisades, 
the  enemy  entered  the  place,  and  found  all  in  a  profound 
sleep.  Parties  detached  in  different  directions  broke  into  the 
houses  and  dragged  the  astonished  people  from  their  beds,  and 
wherever  resistance  was  made  they  were  generally  killed.  A 
party  forced  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  who, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  seized  a  pistol  from  his  bed  tester  and 
snapped  it  at  one  of  the  Indians  who  were  entering  his  room.  He 
was  seized,  bound,  and  kept  standing  in  his  shirt  for  near  an  hour. 
His  house  in  the  mean  time  was  plundered,  and  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, with  a  black  female  servant,  were  murdered  before  the  door. 
They  then  permitted  him  and  Mrs.  Williams,  with  five  other  chil- 
dren, to  put  on  their  clothes.  The  house  of  Capt  John  Sheldon 
was  attacked,  but  as  the  door  at  which  the  Indians  attempted 
to  enter  was  firmly  bolted,  they  found  it  difficult  to  penetrate. 
They  then  perforated  it  with  their,  tomahawks,  and,  thrusting 
through  a  musket,  fired  and  killed  the  captain's  wife,  as  she  was 
rising  from  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  captain's  son  and 
wife,  awakened  by  the  assault,  leaped  from  a  chamber  window,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  house,  by  which  the  latter  strained  her  ankle. 
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and  was  seized  by  the  Indians,  but  the  husband  escaped  to  the 
^oods  and  reached  Hatfield.  After  gaining  possession  of  the 
house,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place,  the  enemy 
reserved  it  as  a  depot  for  the  prisoners  as  they  were  collected  from 
other  parts  of  the  village.  The  whole  number  made  prisoners  was 
112,  and  the  number  of  killed  was  forty-seven.  *Having  collected 
the  prisoners,  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  Rouville  left 
the  place  when  the  sun  was  about  an  hour  high.  Every  building 
within  the  fort  was  reduced  to  ashes  except  the  meeting-house 
and  that  of  Captain  Sheldon,  which  was  the  last  fired,  and  saved 
by  the  English,  who  assembled  immediately  after  the  enemy  left 
the  place.  This  house  is  still  standing  near  the  center  of  the  vil- 
lage, of  which  the  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation. 


Soutit-eat  mew  of  Andent  Houst  in  Deer/ield. 


The  groimd  plan  of  the  building  is  42  by  21  feet.  The  timber 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  house  is  of  a  large  size  and  firm 
texture,  most  of  which  remains  sound  even  to  the  sills,  and  the 
primitive  clapboards  at  the  gables  are  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion; the  walls  are  lined  with  brick.  The  door,  showing  the  per- 
foration made  by  the  tomsthawks,  still  remains.  Other  parts  of^the 
building  have  been  repaired,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
house  does  not  exhibit  so  antique  an  appearance  as  its  age  would 
indicate.  The  night  following  the  attack,  the  enemy  encamped  iu 
the  meadow,  in  what  is  now  Greenfield,  about  four  miles  from 
Deerfield  village,  where,  by  clearing  away  the  snow  and  construct- 
ing sUght  cabins  of  brush,  the  prisoners  were  as  comfortably  lodged 
M  circumstances  would  admit.  On  the  second  day  of  their  jour- 
ney Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  lain  in  but  a  few  weeks  previous,  be- 
came exhausted  through  fatigue,  and,  proving  buraensome,  her 
Indian  master  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  her  heaa  and  left  her  dead 
*t  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  Green  river.  The  march  of  the  captivw 
on  Connecticut  river  ccMitinued  for  several  days  without  any  incf- 
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dent  of  note,  excepting  now  and  then  murdering  an  exhansled 
captive  and  taking  off  the  scalp.  At  the  mouth  of  White  river, 
B^uville  divided  his  force  into  several  parties ;  that  which  Mr. 
Williams  accompanied  proceeded  down  Onion  river  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  from  thence  into  Canada.  After  his  arrival  there  he 
was  generally  treated  with  civility,  and  often  with  humanity.  In 
1706  a  flagHUiip  was  sent  to  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Williams  and  fifty- 
seven  other  captives  were  redeemed  and  brouriit  to  Boston.*  All 
the  surviving  children  of  Mr.  Williams  returned,  with  the  excqptioa 
of  his  daughter  Eunice,  who  was  left  behind,  being  aboot  tea 
years  old.  She  adopted  the  Indian  manners,  to  one  of  whcm  she 
was  married,  and  adopted  the  Catholic  faith.  9ie  repeatedly 
visited  her  relatives  in  New  Elngland ;  every  inducement  was  offered 
to  make  her  remain  among  her  connexions,  but  she  uniformly 
persisted  in  wearing  her  blanket  and  counting  her  beads.  She  left 
a  number  of  descendants,  one  of  whom,  a  grandson,  was  educated 
at  Longmeadow,  and  afterward  became  a  missicmary  to  the  Oneida 
Indians.  Twenty-eight  of  the  captives  remained  in  Canada,  and, 
mixing  with  the  French  and  Indians,  adt^ted  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  were  thus  lost  to  their  friends.  The  journal  which 
Rouville  kept  while  on  his  expedition  against  Eteerfield  is  said  to  be 
still  in  existence,  having  been  preservM  in  one  of  the  Canadian 
convents  \  also  a  small  church  bell,  which  the  Indians  took  firom 
Deerfield,  when  it  was  destroyed.  It  was  conveyed  on  a  dedge 
as  far  as  Lake  Champlain  and  buried,  and  was  afterwards  taken 
up  and  conveyed  to  Canada,  and  is  now  hanging  in  an  Indian 
church  in  St  Regis. 

[JFhNN  the  Botim  Post  Boy,  Sept.  Ut,  1746.] 

Friday  sev'nii^  some  of  oar  soldiers  going  from  Deerfield  to  Ccrferain,  were  fired 
vpoii  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  Indians,  9m  one  Mr.  Bliss,  a  Gonnectioat  soldier,  was 
kul'd,  scalped  aiid  his  body  left  inhamanly  cat  and  manned  by  them. 

Aim  last  Monday  seven  men  and  a  young  woman  being  in  a  field  at  Deerfield,  mak- 
ing  of  hay.  were  sorprisM  by  aboat  40  of  the  enemy  Indis^  and  five  of  the  men  were 
kiikd  on  the  spot;  the  young  woman  they  struck  three  times,  with  their  hatdiets,  and 
wounded  her  terribly  on  both  sides  of  her  head.  The  people  of  this  town,  being  ihirm- 
ed,  went  out  after  the  «nemy ;  when  they  hastened  off,  leaving  the  wonndcS  young 
woman,  and  the  bodies  of  the  men  they  had  slain  on  the  ground.  TV  other  two  men 
Mcaped,  andthe  voune  woman  was  brought  into  Deerfield,  but  is  not  like  to  five. 

The  names  of  those  nll'd  were  Samuel  Alien,  two  of  the  widow  Amsdel's  sons,  Elea^ 

ler  Hawkes,  Jun.,  all  oC  Deerfield,  and  one CKllet,  a  soldier  firom  Connecticut :  the 

young  woman  wounded  afinresaid  was  daughter  to  the  aforemid  Allen.  One  or  tha 
Indians  was  kiil*d  upon  their  assaalt :  and  some  of  them  had  thrown  bis  body  mdo  a 
fond,  which  was  soon  after  found  and  his  scalp  taken  off  and  bfo't  in  by  our  mea.  I| 
»  supposed  another  of  the  enemy  is  mortally  wounded,  as  a  Tract  was  discovered 
where  one  of  them  had  been  carried  off  who  had  Med  a  great  quantity. 

The  following  are  inscripticms  copied  firom  ntonumeots  in  the  old 
bur]ring-grouDd  in  this  place :       . 

*  Mr.  Williams  after  his  return  published  a  particular  account  of  his  suffiBriags  aad 
those  of  his  fiunily  and  townsmen,  entitled  the  Redeemed  Captive,  d^- ;  this  wofk  has 
paued  through  a  number  of  editioos.  A  recent  worir,  by  Stephen  W.  Williams,  Esq., 
uiMitled  «  ABiogranhical  Memoir  <^  the  Rev.  John  WiUiams,''  has  been  recently  irh>- 
lished  in  Greenfield.  It  contains  many  particulan  respecting  Mr.  Williams  wmT  kit 
fiuaily  which  ntver  before  have  been  punished. 


ERTme.  SS9 

HanUflibQiisdthebodyof  Lievt.  Mehunaa  HiBsdeU,  died  May  y*  9,  im  In  te 
C3d  ]rew  of  his  age,  who  was  the  fim  mate  chM  bom  m  thb 
ti?kted  bythe  Incuan  Salvages.— Bfath.  5th.  7th.    Btessed are  the  merdftO^fbr  thqr 
ahrilomiA  mercy. 

Heie  lyeth  the  body  of  Mis.  Eonice  Williams,  the  vertaoos  &  desirabte  ooBsort  of  the 
B«r«'lIr.lohnWilbam8,4cdaiightertoy«Rey^Mr.£leaser  4c  Ifrs.  Esther  Mather 
ofNorthamaloii.  She  was  bom  Augt.  2, 1664,  and  fell  by  rage  of  y«  barbarous  Enemy 
Maichl,  17034.— FiOT.  31. 28.    Her  chUdren  rise  up  and  call  her  Blessed. 

BvelyeaT*  bodjrof  the  Rett<L  Mr.  John  Williams,  the  belored  Ac  ftlthftd  pastor  of 
lys  place,  who  dyad  en  Jttney*12«k.  1729,  in  the  65>k  year  of  his  age.  B««.U.1S. 
Yiila  Uesaad  am  tha  dead  which  die  in  the  Uwd. 


ERYING. 


Trr  territory  com9>rising  this  town  was  an  unmcorporated  tract, 
caUed  Brviws  Orani^  lying  on  the  north  bank  of  Miller's  tLver. 
bounded  norw  by  NorthfieU  and  Warwick.  It  was  incorpomtea 
as  a  town  in  18^.  A  (Congregational  church  was  organized  here 
five  or  six  years  since,  but  there  never  has  been  any  ministM^  set- 
tied  in  the  place.  At  this  time  the  inhabitants  meet  occasionally 
in  a  sehool-house  for  public  worship.  In  the  Statistical  Tables, 
published  by  the  state,  it  is  stated  that  in  Erving's  Grant  &ere- 
was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  25,600  yard&of  satinet, 
Talued  at  $16,640;  12  hands,  6  male  and  6  female,  weie  CTiploy- 
ed;  capital  invested,  $7,000.  Two  thousand  and  fifty  pairs  of 
koots  sodd  744  pairs  of  shoes  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $4,345. 
Popolatiim  in  1837  was  292.  There  is  a  post-office  ii^  the  town. 
Dtotance,  10  miles  east  fipom  Greenfielo,  and  86  miles  from 
Boston. 


GILL. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield ;  Si  was  incorporat- 
ed in  1793.  It  received  its  name  in  honof  of  lieutenant  Governor 
Moses  Grill.  The  church  records  have  been  lost,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Congr^tional  chureh  was  organized  in  1793.  The  first 
minisler  was  Rev.  John  Jackson,  who  was  settled  in  1798;  his 
suecessor.  Rev.  Jabez  Mmisett,  was  settled  in  1802 ;  the  next  minis- 
ter. Rev.  Josiah  W.  Ciknninff,  was  settled  in  1806.  The  townrtiin 
is  situated  on  a  great  bend  of  Connecticut  river,  and  contains  much 
fertile  land.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and  is 
■SMurated  from  GreenfiBld  by  Fall  river.  There  are  two  churches, 
1  CSongregational  and  1  Methodist,  both  situated  in  the  small  vil* 
Itge  in  tb)  central  part  of  the  town.  Populaticm,  809.  Distance. 
6  miles  R  N.  R  of^  Greenfield,  16  S.  of  Brattleborough,  Yt,  and 
89  westerly  from  Boston. 

Near  the  point  ^niiere  the  boundaries  of  this  town,  Montague 
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and  Greenfield  meet,  there  is  in  the  Connecticut  tne  most  interest- 
ing waterfall  in  the  state.  They  were  formerly  called  Miller's 
lafls,  but  of  late  have  received  the  name  of  Turner^ s  FcUlSj  in 
commemoration  of  Capt.  Turner,  who  surprised  a  body  of  Indians, 
in  1676,  at  this  place,  during  Philip's  war.  A  canal,  three  miles 
in  length,  in  order  to  pass  the  falls,  has  been  constructed  in  the 
town  of  Montague,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  An  artificisd 
dam  has  also  been  constructed  at  the  falls,  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  long,  resting  near  the  center  upon  two  small  islands.  Over 
this  dam  the  water  descends  more  than  thirty  feet  perpendicularly, 
and  for  half  a  mile  continues  descending  rapidly  and  foaming  in 
its  course.  From^an  elevation  perhaps  about  fifty  rods  below  the 
cataract,  the  observer  perceives  that  he  has  a  miniature  resem- 
blance of  the  falls  of  Niagara  before  him.  The  country  about ' 
these  is  but  little  cultivated.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 


Turner's  Fallsy  in  Connecticut  River. 


observer  will,  however,  perceive  a  few  dwellings  and  the  head  of 
a  canal ;  but  a  little  beyond  appear  elevations,  which  are  princi-  . 
pally  covered  with  evergreens,  and  terminate  the  landscape. 

TTie  Indians  during  Philip's  war  resorted  to  the  falls  for  the  pur-  ^ . 
pose  of  taking  fish,  as  vast  quantities  of  shad,  salmon,  and  other 
fish  ascended  the  river  during  the  spring  season.     Several  hundred  . 
Indians  took  a -station  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  elevated 
ground ;  a  smaller  party  occupied  the  opposite  bank ;  and  another 
was  stationed  at  what  is  now  called  SmeacPs  Island^  upwards  of  a 
mile  below.    As  the  English  forces  at  Hadley  and  the  adjacent 
towns  were  not,  at  this  time,  numerous,  the  Indians  appeared  to 
have  considered  themselves  but  little  exposed  to  an  attack.     Two 
lads,  Stebbins  and  Gilbert,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  car^ 
ried  to  the  falls,  fortunately  made  their  escape,  and  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  nosition  and  carelessness  of  the  Indians.    On  the  receipt    j 
of  this  intelligence,  it  was  determined  to  attack  them  by  surprise.    \ 
About  one  himdred  and  sixty  mounted  m»  assembled  at  Hatfield, 
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under  the  commaiid  of  Capt  Turner  of  the  colony  troops.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Capt  Holyoke  of  Springfiela,  and  Ensign 
Lyman  of  Northam|^.  Under  the  direction  of  two  skiliul  guides, 
the  English  conunenced  their  march  for  the  falls^  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  in  the  evening  of  17th  of  May. 
''  Passing  the  ruins  of  Deerfield,  and  the  river  at  the  northerly 

Ert  of  the  meadow  in  that  town,  they  were  heard  by  a  lodge  of 
dians,  seated  at  what  is  now  called  Cheapside,  a  small  distance 
bebw  the  place  iXrhere  the  English  forded.  'Rie  Indians  immedi- 
ately turned  out  and  examined  the  usual  place  of  crossing,  buf^x 
finding  no  trail,  supposed  the  noise  to  proceed  from  moose  wading 
the  river,  and  returned  to  their  lodge.  Turner  having  passed  Green 
river  and  a  trackless  forest  of  about  four  miles,  halted  on  elevated 
ground,  a  small  distance  west  of  Fall  river,  about  half  a  niile  from 
the  Indian  camp  at  the  falls,  where  his  men  dismounted  and  left 
their  horses,  tied  to  saplings,  under  a  small  guard.  About  the 
dawn  of  day  the  English  crossed  Fall  river,  and,  climbing  up  an 
abrupt  hill,  went  rapidly  through  an  intervening  wood,  rushed 
upon  the  camp,  and  found  the  Indians  in  a  deep  sleep,  without 
even  a  watch.  Roused  from  their  slumber  by  the  sudden  dischargo 
of  musketry,  they  fled  towards  the  river,  exclahning,  Mohawks ! 
Mohawks  t  verily  believing  this  furious  enemy  was  upon  them. 
Many  leaped  into  their  canoes,  some  in  the  hiurry  forgetting  their 
paddles,  and,  attempting  to  cross,  were  shot  by  the  English  or  pre- 
cipitated down  the  cataract  and  drowned.  Some  were  killed  in 
their  cabins,  others  were  cut  down  under  the  shelving  rocks  of  the 
river  bank,  where  they  had  fled  for  shelter.  One  hundred  Indians 
were  left  dead  on  the  ground,  one  hundred  and  forty  passed  down 
the  falls,  but  one  of  whom  escaped  drownmg.  Their  whole  loss, 
as  was  acknowledged  afterwards,  was  about  three  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  some  of  their  principal  chiefe.  Turner,  who  at 
this  time  had  lost  but  one  of  his  men,  now  returned  towards  his 
horses.  By  this  time  the  Indians  from  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
having  Joined  those  from  Smead's  Island,  advanced  on  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  English.  Capt.  Holyoke,  who  with  part  of  the  force 
formed  a  rear  guard,  often  drove  back  the  savages  with  great  reso- 
lution. They,  however,  continued  their  attacks,  being  covered  by 
a  thick  morass  extending  along  the  left  flank  of  the  retiring  troops. 
By  a  captive  which  they  took  the  English  were  informed  that 
Philip  was  now  approaching  with  a  thousand  Indians,  This,  with 
several  attacks  at  various  points,  produced  a  panic  among  the  men, 
and  the  main  body  at  length  fell  mto  confrision,  and  separated  into 
several  parties  under  difierent  leaders.  Two  of  these  parties  were 
cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  the  prisoners  of  one  party,  as  was  after- 
wards ascertained,  were  burnt  to  deat ji.  Capt.  Turner,  at  the  head 
of  the  van,  being  enfeebled  by  a  previous  sickneas,  was  unable  to 
act  with  his  usual  vigor,  and  Wim  much  diflSculty  reached  Green 
river.  The  enemy  came  up  as  he  was  crossing  over,  and  he  soon 
fell  by  a  shot  Capt.  Holyoke,  who  then  commanded,  continued 
the  retreat  through  the  meadow  bordering  Green  river,  and,  cross* 
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ing  a  pine  plain  and  Deerfield  river,  entered  the  meadow  in  dial 
town,  hard  pressed  by  the  Indians,  and  after  sustaining  several 
furioas  attacks  arrived  at  Hatfield,  with  the  loss  of  ttrntj-eig^it 
men.  '  The  most  fatal  part  of  the  retreat  lay  across  the  present 
town  of  Ghreenfield,  to  the  north,  of  the  extended  swamp,  lying 
north  of  the  old  meeting-house.  Capt.  Turner  is  supposed  to  haye 
fallen  in  Greenfield  meadow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  tafook,  on 
which  now  stands  Nash's  null,  where  his  body  was  afterwards 
found  by  a  scouting  party  of  the  English.  The  Indians  fi>Ik>W6d 
Holyoke  to  the  village,  now  called  Sie  Bars^  at  the  scmth  end  of 
Deerfield  meadow.'  ^^* 


GREENFIELD. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1753.  Rev.  Edward  Billings,  the  first  minister 
of  the  first  Congregaticmal  church  in  this  town,  was  a  native  of 
Sunderland;  he  settled  here  in  1754.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Rc^er  Newton,  D.  D.,  m  1761.  Rev.  Gamaliel  S.  Olds  was  settled 
as  colleague  in  1813;  he  resigned  in  1816,  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  in  Amherst  college.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Sylvester 
Woodbridge,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Amariah  Chandler  in 
1832.  Rev.  Titus  Strong,  D.  D.,  the  present  rector  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  was  instituted  by  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold,  in  1814 
The  first  pastor  of  the  second  church  was  Rev.  Charles  Jenkins, 
who  was  settled  in  1820 ;  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
Fowler,  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry,  Rev.  Th.  Bellows,  and  Rev.  Saml.  Wash- 
bum.  The  first  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  church 
was  the  Rev.  Winthrop  Bailey,  who  was  installed  in  1825,  and  died 
in  1835.   He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Parkmaii  Jr.,  in  1837. 

The  principal  J)art  of  Greenfield  is  composed  of  an  extensive 
plain ;  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  runs  a  succession  of 
eminences,  of  moderate  height,  which  are  a  continuation  of  Deer- 
field mountain.  The  soil  on  and  near  these  eminences  is,  for  some 
extent,  Hght  and  sandy ;  that  of  the  plain  is  moderately  good ;  and 
that  along  Green  river,  near  the  western  border,  is  excellent. 
Greenfield  is  the  shire  town  of  Franklin  county.  The  village  w 
beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  rising  above  the  interval 
on  Green  river,  and  built  on  two  intersecting  streets.  The  village 
consists  of  100  well-built  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2  ^onp^ 
gational,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Metbodistj 
a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank,  the  "  Greenfield  Bank,"  with  a  capita* 
of  $160,000,  2  printing-offices,  with  quite  a  number  of  n^ercantue 
stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  '*  Greenfield  High  School  i^ 
youn^  Ladies  "  has  a  high  reputation,  and  the  buildings  c^^®?^ 
with  it  are  large,  extensive,  and  elegant,  and  add  very  "^^J^j- 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  village.    The  following  statementot^ 

•  Hoyl*s  Indian  Wars,  p.  131. 
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tances  was  taken  from  a  guide-board,  (or  a  kind  of  pilaster,)  stand- 
ing near  the  elegant  hotel  in  the  center  of  the  place :  20  miles  to 
Northampton ;  3  to  Deerfield ;  7  to  Bemardston ;  9  to  Coleraine j 
40  to  Springfield ;  64  to  Worcester  •  20  to  Brattleboro',  Vt ;  118 
to  Haverhill ;  66  to  Hartford,  Con. ;  255  to  Montreal,  U.  0. ;  and 
88  miles  to  Boston.    Population  of  the  town,  1,840. 

In  1837,  there  was  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  4  sets  of  ma- 
chinery ;  36,000  lbs.  of  cotton  and  150,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  con- 
sumed, and  180,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manufSBU^tured,  the  value  of 
which  was  ^110,000;  males  employed,  26;  females,  63;  capital 
invested,  ^^0,000.  Merino  sheep,  1,000;  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
1,153 ;  merino  wool  produced,  2,730  lbs.;  other  kinds  of  wool,  3,^9 
lbs. 

This  town  daring  the  Indian  and  French  wars  was  made  fhe 
theater  for  some  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  The  fall  fiffhi^ 
80  called,  took  place  near  the  eastern  border  of  this  town.  (See 
account  of  Gill.)  The  most  fatal  part  of  the  action  to  the  English 
took  place  withm  the  limits  of  this  town.  The  following  case  of 
individual  suffering  deserves  notice:  it  is  extracted  from  Hojffs 
Indian  Wars, 

Mr.  Jonathan  Wdls,  of  Hatfield,  one  of  the  twenty  who  remained  in  the  rear  wheK 
Tomer  began  his  march  from  the  falls,  soon  after  mounting  his  horse  received  a  ahot 
ia  one  of  his  thighs,  which  had  previously  been  fractured  and  badly  healed,  and 
toother  shot  wounded  his  horse.  With  much  difficulty  he  kept  his  saddle,  and,  after 
aeveral  narrow  escapes,  joined  the  main  body  just  at  the  time  it  separated  into  several 
parties,  as  has  been  related.  Attaching  himself  to  one  that  was  making  towards  th» 
>wamp  on  the  left,  and  perceiving  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  he  altered  his  route, 
sod  joined  another  partv  flying  in  a  different  direction.  Unable  to  keep  up  with  tha 
party,  he  was  soon  left  alone,  and  not  long  after  fell  in  with  one  Jones,  who  was  also 
wounded.  The  woods  being  thick  and  the  day  cloudy,  they  soon  got  bewildered,  and 
Wells  lost  his  companion ;  and  after  wandering  in  various  directions,  acddentally 
struck  Green  river,  and  proceeding  up  the  stream,  arrived  at  a  place,  since  called  tM 
emttTff  farms,  in  the  northerlv  part  or  Oreenfield.  Passing  the  river,  and  attempting 
to  ascend  an  abrupt  hill,  bordering  the  interval  west,  he  fell  from  his  horse  exhausted. 
After  lying  senseless  some  time,  he  revived  and  found  his  faithful  animal  standing  by 
him ;  making  him  fast  to  a  tree,  he  again  lay  down  to  rest  himself,  but  finding  he 
should  not  be  able  to  remount,  he  turned  the  horse  loose,  and  making  use  of  his  gua 
as  a  crutch  hobbled  up  the  river,  directlv  opposite  to  the  course  he  ought  to  have  taken. 
His  progress  was  slow  and  painful,  and  bein^  much  annoyed  by  musquetoes,  towards 
oight  he  struck  up  a  fire,  which  soon  spread  m  all  directions,  and  with  some  difficulty 
be  avoided  the  flames.  New  fears  now  arose ;  the  fire,  he  conjectured,  might  guide 
the  Indians  to  the  spot,  and  he  should  be  sacrificed  to  their  fury.  Under  these  impres- 
aons  he  divested  himself  of  his  ammunition,  that  it  might  not  fall  mto  their  hands- 
bound  up  his  thigh  with  a  handkerchief,  and  staunched  the  blood,  and  oomnosing  him^ 
self  as  much  as  possible,  soon  fell  into  a  sleep.  Probably  before  this  he  had  conjec- 
tured that  he  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  for  in  a  dream  he  imagined  himself 
bewildered,  and  was  impressed  with  me  idea  that  he  must  turn  down  the  stream  to  find 
his  home.  The  rising  of  the  sun  the  next  morning  convinced  him  that  his  sleeping 
impressions  were  correct — that  he  had  travelled  from,  instead  of  Umatds  Hatnel{ 
and  that  he  was  then  further  from  that  place  than  the  falls,  where  the  action  tooK 
place.  He  was  now  some  distance  up  Green  river,  where  the  high  lauds  closed  dowA 
to  the  stream.  Reversing  his  course,  he  at  length  regained  the  level  interval  in  the 
opper  part  of  Greenfield,  and  soon  found  a  foot  path  which  led  him  to  the  trail  of  his 
retreatme  comrades ;  this  he  pursued  to  Deerfield  river,  which,  with  much  difficulty, 
he  forded  by  the  aid  of  his  gun  ;  ascending  the  bank,  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest, 
aod  being  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep ;  but  soon  awaking,  he  discovered  an 
Indian  making  directly  towsuxls  him,  in  a  canoe.  Unable  to  flee,  and  finding  his 
situation  desperate,  he  presented  his  gun,  then  wet  and  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  firing ;  the  Indian,  leaving  his  own  gun,  instantly  leaped  ftom  his  canoe 
36 
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imo  tlie  water,  escaped  to  the  qyposite  dioce,  and  disappeai^  Wells  now  oondaded 
he  should  be  sacrificed  bjr  oihen,  who  he  knew  were  bat  a  small  distance  down  the 
hrer;  but  determining  if  possible  to  elode  them,  he  gained  an  adjacent  swamp,  and 
aecieted  himself  under  a  pile  of  drift-wood.  The  Indians  were  soon  heard  in  setrch 
of  him,  traversing  the  swamp  in  all  directions,  and  passing  over  the  drift-wood;  hatlyinc 
close,  he  fortonately  avoided  discovery,  and  after  thev  nad  given  up  the  search  and 
left  tne  place,  he  continued  his  painfal  march  throngfa  Deerfield  meaAaws.  Hanger 
now  began  to  prey  npon  him,  and  looking  about  he  accidentally  discovered  the  skele- 
ton of  a  horse,  from  the  bones  of  which  he  gathered  some  animal  matter,  which  he 
ea^ljr  devoured,  and  soon  after  found  a  few  birds'  eggs,  and  some  decayedbeaos, 
wmch  in  some  measure  allayed  the  cravings  of  nature,  and  added  to  his  strength. 
Passing  the  ruins  of  Deerfield  at  dusk,  he  arrived  die  next  morning  at  Lathrop's  battle- 
ground, at  Bloody  Brook,  in  the  south  part  of  Deerfield,  where  he  found  himself  so 
exhausted  that  he  concluded  he  must  give  up  ftirther  efforts,  lie  down,  and  die.  Bat 
after  resting  a  short  time  and  recollecting  that  he  was  within  about  eight  miles  of 
Hatfield,  his  resolution  returned,  and  he  resumed  his  march  over  pine  woods,  thM 
smoking  with  a  recent  fire ;  here  he  found  hin»elf  in  great  distress  from  a  want  of  i 
Water  to  quenoh  his  thirst,  and  ahaost  despaired  of  reaching  his  a^^^ximated  home. 
But  once  more  rousing  himself,  he  continued  his  route,  and  about  mid-day  on  Sond^  i 
leached  Hatfield,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  friends,  who  had  supposed  him  dead. 
After  a  long  confinement,  Mr.  Wells'  wound  was  healed,  and  he  lived  w  an  advanced 
age,  a  worthy  member  of  the  town.  * 

After  the  sackinff  of  Deerfield,  Rouville,  the  commander  of 
the  French  and  Indians,  after  the  destruction  of  the  town,  after 
a  march  of  about  four  mites,  encamped  in  the  meadows  aa  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  second  day's  march  was  slow.  At  the 
vmper  part  of  Oreenfield  meadow  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
Gfreen  nver,  a  small  stream,  then  open,  in  which  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  plunged  und^  water,  bu^ 
recovering  herself,  she  with  difficulty  reached  the  shore,  and  con- 
tinued her  route.  An  abrupt  hill  was  now  to  be  surmounted,  and 
Mr.  Williams  entreated  his  Indian  master  for  leave  to  return  and 
help  forward  his  distressed  wife ;  he  was  refused,  and  she  left  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  beyxmd  her  power.  Her  cruel  and  bloody 
master,  finding  her  a  burthen,  sunk  his  hatchet  in  her  head,  and 
left  her  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Her  body  was  so«i  afterwards 
taken  up  and  interred  in  the  burial-ground  in  Deerfield. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  1766,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  five  men  at  labor  at  a 
place  called  the  Country  Jams,  in  the  northerly  part  of  Oreenfield.  The  Indians  had 
secreted  themselves  on  an  adjacent  eminence,  and  ol»erved  the  people  deposit  their 
arms  before  they  commenced  their  labor,  and  by  a  cautious  approach  pla!ced  them- 
selves between  them  and  the  men,  and  rushing  furiously  on,  gave  their  fire ;  bat  it 
proved  harmless.  Destitute  of  the  means  of  defence,  the  people  fled  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  Shubal  Atherton  leaped  into  a  ravine,  amone  thick  brush,  where  he  was  dis- 
covered,  shot,  and  scalped ;  Benjamin  Hastings  and  IcAok  (Graves,  dashing  throng 
Oreen  river,  outstripped  the  Indians,  and  escaped^,  but  Daniel  Graves  and  Nathaniel 
Brooks  were  captured.  The  former  being  in  years,  and  unable  to  travel  with  the 
speed  of  the  Indians,  was  killed  a  small  d^tance  from  the  place  of  capture ;  Broote 
was  carried  off,  and  never  returned;  whether  he  sufiered  the  fate  of  his  feflow-pci- 
toner,  is  not  known.  A  party  of  people  from  Oreenfield  vUlage  hurried  on  to  the  spot, 
and  followed  the  trail  of  the  enemy  some  distance,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Major 
Williams  with  a  party  from  Deerfield,  but  the  enemy  eluded  their  pursuers. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard  in 
this  place : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.,  a  native  of  6arf(»rth,  in  York- 
shire, Oreat  Britain ;  and  many  years  a  resident  at  Cossim-buzar,  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  departed  this  transitory  life  May  25th,  A.  D.  1819,  aged  73;  and  was  a  Gentleman 
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«riiivioiable  intepritf,  of  mat  vrbanUy  of  manners,  and  a  generous  example  of  good 
old  English  hospitality.  He  was  also  an  affectionate  Father,  an  indulgent  husband, 
a  xeakMUi  friend  of  the  primitive  church,  and  a  sincere  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Henee  he  liTed  bdoved,  and  died  himented,  hy  a  large  drde  of  friends  and  <"vp*?«- 
tuice,  and  the  few  sorrowing  relatiyes  who  hare  erected  this  marble  to  perpetuate  his 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1792.  It  has  an  elevated  situa- 
tion on  the  Green  mountun  range,  and  is  well  watered  hy  several 
branches  of  Deerfiefd  river.  Rev.  Jonathan  Grout,  the  nrst  Ck>n- 
gregational  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1793;  he  died  in  1835^ 
ag^  72.  His  successor  waa  Rev.  Tyler  Thacher.  No  regular 
minister  has  yet  been  settled  over  the  second  parish.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  first  settlers  were  Deacon  Joseph  Bangs,  Adjutant 
Zebedee  Wood,  Daniel  Burt,  Samuel  and  Arthur  Hitchcock. 
Timothy  Baker,  Reuben  Cooley,  Joseph  Easton,  Elisha  Hunt,  Abel 
Ptoker,  Nathan  West,  Phineas  Scott,.  Thomas  King,  Joseph  Long- 
ley,  William  Mclntire,  and  James  Percival.  Part  of  the  nordk 
part  of  the  t»wn  is  named  from  Bozrahy  Con.,  from  which  place 
some  of  the  &rst  settlers  came. 

Old  Mr.  Hale,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  located  him- 
self about  half  a  mile  from  the  South  Hawley  post-office.  He  is 
described  as  bein^  a  very  singular  sort  of  a  man.  He  was  never 
married,  but  lived  by  himself:  with  his  own  hands  he  cleared  up 
land  and  raised  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain.  He  used  to  talk 
Bmch  to  himself  and  was  very  much  harassed  by  the  appearanee 
of  "roirits,"  which  he  said  very  much  troubled  him;  he,howevei, 
Uke  Fin^,'^  showed  fight  ^'  with  bis  tormentora  He  has  been  seen 
armed  with  a  pitchfork,  and  to  all  appearance,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned^  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  his  enemies.  He 
would  violently  thrust  the  fork  into  the  air  in  various  directions 
about  him,  furnishing  a  kind  of  representation  of  Fingal's  cele- 
brated contest  with  Sie  spirit  of  Loda,  thua  described  in  Carrie^ 
Thnra,  a  poem  of  Ossian  r 

''The  flame  was  dim  and  distant ;  the  moon  hid  her  red  face  in  the  east.  JLUast 
came  ftom  the  moontain ;  on  its  wings  was  tlie  spiHt  of  Loda.  He  came  to  his  place 
ii  his  terrors,  and  shook  his  dusky  spear.  His.  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark 
iiee;  his  voice  is  like  distant  thunder.  Fingal  advanced  his  spear  in  night,  and 
nised  his  voice  on  high. 

« *  Son  of  night,  retire :  call  thy  winds,  and  fly !  Why  dost  thott  come  to  my  presence 
with  thy  shadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda?  Weak 
isthyshieldofdonds^  feeble  is  thai  meteor  tl^sword!  The  bla-^iti rolls  them  together : 
tad  thoa  thyself  art  lost.  Fly  from  my  presence,  son  of  night!  call  thy  winds  and 
fly!' 

'''Dost  thoa  foitx  me  from  my  place t'  replied  the  hollow  voice.  <The  people 
head  before  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave.  I  look  on  the  nations, 
and  they  vanish ;  mv  nostrils  pour  the  blast  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the  winds ; 
the  tempests  are  before  my  flice.  But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds ;  the 
flelds  Of  my  rest  are  pleasant.' 

<<<DweU  in  thy  pleasant  fields,'  said  the  king.  <  Let  Gombal's  son  be  forgot  Do 
ny  steps  ascend  from  my  hills  into  thy  peaceful  plains  ?  Do  I  meet  thee  with  a  spear 
OB  thy  ekyad,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda  ?    Why  then  dost  thou  frown  on  me  ?  why  shake 
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likametaxfwfmtt  Thott  firovaesliB  tiIb:  IiieTdrfledfhwitliient^tjiAiitr.  AmA 
ilnlltliesoMoftiiewuidfrigliteiitliekiiigofMonreiif  No :  he  knows  the  weakBcas 
of  their  amis!' 

<« 'Fljr  to  thy  laad,' replied  the  fonn;  <reoetTe  thy  wind,  and  fty!  The  btasts  aie 
inthehoUowofmy  hand;  the  coarse  of  the  storm  is  mine.  The  kin^  of  Sorm  is  a^ 
son ;  he  bends  at  the  stone  of  my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Camc-thnra;  and  he 
will  prerail !    Fir  to  thy  land,  son  of  Combal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath ! ' 

«He  lifted  high  his  shadowy  spear!  He  bent  forward  his  dreadful  height.  Fingil, 
advancing,  drew  his  sword ;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  Lono.  The  i^eaming  path  of 
the  steel  winds  through  the  gloomy  ghost.  The  form  Cell  shapeless  into  air,  like  a 
column  of  smoke,  which  the  staff  of  the  boy  disturbs  as  it  rises  from  the  half-extin- 
guished fnmace.** 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  2,716  merino  sheep,  which  pro- 
duced 8,148  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  $4,674.  The  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried  was  $13,000.  Population,  985.  Distance,  20 
miles  from  Greenfield,  ^  from  Northampton,  63  to  Albany,  and 
about  120  from  Boston. 
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1^8  town  was  incorporated  in  1785.  Rev.  Joseph  Strong,  the 
first  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1790.  The  church  originated 
frwn  that  in  Charlemont,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
when'^r.  Leavitt  was  the  minister  of  the  latter.  "  It  was  a  period 
of  some  difiiculty,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  state  of  the  times."  The 
number  of  original  members  was  thirty-five.  Rev.  Moses  Miller 
succeeded  Mr.  Strong  in  the  ministry,  in  1804  It  is  stated  in  the 
American  Ctaarterly  Register,  Feb.  1838,  as  follows,  viz. :  "The 
church  now  consists  of  about  200.  It  has  been  diminished  100,  by 
emigraticm.  About  60  families  attend  Mr.  Miller's  meeting;  of 
which  15  do  not  belong  to  the  parish.  About  350  persons  attend 
meetinff  statedlv;  30  families  attend  the  Baptist  meeting;  10  the 
Methooist;  and  20  are  Unitarians.  At  one  time  cme  third  of  the 
pertcMis  in  town  were  professors  of  religion." 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  The  principal  articles 
manufactured  in  the  town  are  palm-leaf  hats;  of  these,  in  1837, 
there  were  30,000  manufacture^  valued  at  $5,000.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  1830  was  1,199 ;  in  1837  it  was  reduced  to  953. 
Distance,  4  miles  N.  of  Charlemont,  13  from  Greenfield,  and  126 
from  Boston.  There  are  three  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist;  and  two  post-offices.  One  of 
the  cordon  of  forts,  built  in  1744  for  a  defence  against  the  Indians, 
vraa  situated  in  this  town,  and  was  called  Part  Shirley. 


LEVERETT, 

Taw  town  was  incorporated  in  1774    Rev.  Henry  Williams  ^ 
installed  pastor  here  in  1784    He  died  in  1811,  and  was  succeed- 
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ed  by  Rev.  Joel  Wright,  in  1812,  who  continued  pastor  till  1820 ; 
Rot.  Joseph  Sawyer,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  18^.  The 
next  was  Key.  Jonas  Colbum,  who  was  settled  in  1824;  and  was 
succeeded,  in  1832,  by  Rev.  Freegrace  Reynolds. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
two  scythe  factories,  which  manufactured  2,400  scythes,  valued  at 
$1,600.  Pahn-leaf  hats  manufactured,  30,400 ;  the  value  of  which 
was  $4,690.  There  are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  in  the 
north,  the  other  in  the  south  part  of  me  town ;  there  are  two  post- 
offices.  Population,  902.  Distance,  3  miles  E.  from  Sunderland, 
10  from  Greenfield,  and  85  from  Boston. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1809.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Coleraine,  and  is  now  divided  from  that  town  by  Green  river, 
which,  passing  through  Greenfield,  passes  into  Deerfield  river. 
There  is  one  church  m  the  town,  which  is  situated  in  the  central 
part,  and  belongs  to  the  Baptists,  the  only  regular  denomination  in 
the  town.  Agricultural  pursuits  is  the  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1837,  there  were  1,140  Saxony,  1,733  merino,  and  269  other 
kinds  of  sheep  in  this  town ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  3,320  lbs. ; 
merino,  6,199  lbs. ;  other  kinds,  807  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece, 
3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $5,129  30 ;  capital  invests!,  $7,866.  Popu- 
lation, 656.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from  Bos- 
ton. The  "  Crfcn,"  a  narrow  rocky  pass,  through  which  a  branch 
of  the  Green  river  passes,  is  much  admired  for  its  wild  and  pic- 
turesque scenery. 

WUUam  DorreU,  the  foander  of  the  sect  of  DorreUiteSf  it  is  believed  is  still  living  m 
the  north-west  comer  of  this  town.  He  is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  bom  in  Gkm- 
eestershire,  about  1750,  and  was  the  son  of  a  fanner.  He  enlisted  as  a  soldier  when 
he  was  twenty  jrears  of  age.  He  came  to  America  and  was  captured  with  Borgovne. 
He  Uved  for  a  time  in  Petersham,  where  he  married  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Folly 
C^kase ;  he  lived  afterwards  in  Warwick,  and  then  removed  into  Leyden.  He  was 
visited  by  a  gentleman  in  1834^  fiom  whom  the  above,  and  following  particulars  are 
derived.  He  was  found  living  m  a  poor  old  house,  situated  in  a  bleak  place,  far  (Vom 
any  travelled  road.  He  was  six  feet  or  more  in  height.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible. 
He  said  the  first  revdation  was  made  to  him  when  he  was  chopping  wood ;  it  was,  **  Ren- 
der yoorself  an  acceptable  sacrifice,''  or  something  similar.  He  began  to  have  follow- 
ers m  the  spring  of  1794,  ami  at  one  time  twenty  or  more  families  joined  him ;  some 
were  from  Berxiardston.  DorreU  held  that  all  days  were  alike,  and  also  to  non-resist- 
ance, and  wookl  say  that  no  aim  of  flesh  could  hurt  him.  Some  of  his  followers  wore 
woodenshoes  and  tow  cloth.  DorreU  possessed  a  good  deal  of  firmness  of  mind,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  organ  for  this  was  very  fUlly  developed  in  his  cranium.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  drinking  too  much ;  he  was,  however,  very  punctual  in  ful- 
filhng  all  Ids  engagements,  whether  drunk  or  sober.  The  sect  of  which  he  was  the 
^t^d,  it  is  believed,  has  become  extinct. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1822.    It  is  situated  on  the  high 
l^ods  north  of  Hoosic  river.    Distance,  23  miles  from  Greenfield^ 
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and  130  N.  W.  of  Boston.  Number  of  inhabitants,  232.  It  k 
stated  that  no  religious  society  has  yet  been  formed  in  the  place. 
In  1837,  there  were  400  Saxony,  600  merino,  and  103  other  kinds 
of  sheep ;  the  average  weight  of  whose  fleeces  were  three  and  one 
fourth  pounds. 


MONTAGUE. 

Montague  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1753.  Before  that 
time,  the  southern  part  belonged  to  the  town  of  Sunderland,  and 
the  northern  part  belonged  to  the  state.  It  is  about  6  miles  square. 
The  general  face  of  the  town  is  uneven,  the  soil  various ;  a  range 
of  highlands  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  the  parts  of  which 


North-foest  tnew  of  MontaguCf  (central  part.) 

are  designated  by  different  names,  Harvey's  Hill,  Chesnut  Hill, 
Bald  Hill,  Pine  Hill,  Quarry  Hill,  &c.  South-westerly  from  the 
-  present  center  of  the  town  there  is  a  hill  called  Taylor  HiD.  The 
northerly  part  consists  of  pine  plains ;  on  the  west  of  the  town, 
bordering  upon  the  Connecticut,  there  is  quite  an  extensive  tract  of 
meadow  land,  of  a  good  quality  for  cultivation.  There  is  also 
upon  the  Saw-mill  river,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Lock's  Pond, 
Shutesbury,  considerable  meadow  land.  This  river  enters  the  town 
of  Montague  near  the  south-east  comer,  and  winds  its  way  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  passing  northerly  of  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Connecticut,  about  one  mile  from  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  town.  The  town  affords  many  excellent 
water  privileges.  Timber,  clay,  granite  and  other  stone  of  a  good 
quality  for  building,  are  abundant. 

The  above  is  a  view  from  the  north-west  of  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  bank  of  Saw-mill  river,  showing  the  two  churches, 
and  some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  In  1837,  there  was 
$6,000's  worth  of  scythe-snaiths  and  $3,000's  worth  of  pahn-leaf 
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hats  manufactured.    Population,  1,260.    Distance,  7  miles  from 
Greenfield,  and  80  from  Boston. 

In  the  north-westerly  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  canal  3  miles 
long,  commencing  at  the  head  of  Turner's  falls,  descent  70  feet, 
through  which  lumber  and  goods  are  conveyed  in  great  abundance 
annually.  There  is  a  po^t-office  at  this  place,  called  Montague 
Canal  post-office.  From  time  to  time  many  traces  of  savage  men 
are  here  discovered,  such  as  points  of  arrows,  stone  chisels,  &c. 
The  first  ordained  minister  was  the  Rev.  Judah  Nash,  as  appears 
Hpon  a  dab  of  slate-stone  over  bis  grave ;  was  settled  Nov.  17, 1752, 
died  Feb.  19,  1805,  having  continued  with  his  people  63  years. 
And  it  is  engraven  upon  said  slab,  that 

*^  He  was  fidthfnl  to  his  God,  a  lover  of  the  church,  a  fhend  to  mankind. 

Ever  ready  to  hear  affliction's  cry, 
And  trace  his  Maker's  will  with  a  curious  eye, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  look  adorned  the  venerable  place.'' 

Tlie  names  of  s(Mne  of  the  first  settlers  are  Ellis,  Harvey,  Root, 
Gunn,  Taylor,  Clapp,  &c.  The  celebrated  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver 
had  his  residence  in  this  town  for  many  years.*  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  a  Mr.  Moses  Gunn,  who  is  still  living  in  this  place, 
and  through  the  descent  of  his  children  by  Capt.  Carver's  daughter 
claims  an  interest  in  what  is  called  the  Carver  lands,  granted 
him  by  the  western  Indians,  situated  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory. 
The  following  was  transcribed  from  a  grave-stone  in  said  Mon- 
tague, about  one  mile  frpm  the  present  center : — "  In  memory  of 
Mrs,  OUve,  wife  of  Mr.  Moses  Gunn,  and  daughter  of  Capt.  Jona- 
than Carver  of  Montague,  who  died  April  21, 1789,  aged  30  years, 
leaving  4  children." 

That  part  of  the  town  taken  from  Sunderland  in  early  times 
was  called  Hunting-hill  Fields,  Tradition  says  that  it  was  thick- 
ly inhabited  by  animals  of  the  forest,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  deer, 
and  moose.  From  the  many  stories  of  hunters,  one  only  is  select- 
ed. "A  Mr.  Ebenezer  Tuttle  and  his  father,  of  this  place,  at  the 
time  of  its  first  settlement,  went  out  on  a  huiiting  expedition,  agree- 
ing to  continue  out  over  night,  designating  the  spot,  about  3  miles 
from  any  house,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  in  a  gloomy 
forest  They  separated  for  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  The  son 
returned  first  to  the  place  of  encampment ;  he  had  not  been  there 
long  before  he  heard  a  noise,  saw  the  bushes  move,  and,  being 
somewhat  frightened,  he  thought  he  saw  a  bear,  levelled  his  piece 
and  fired ;  his  father  replied,  *  You  have  killed  me ! '  and  soon  expir- 
ed. It  was  then  ahnost  dark.  He  took  his  father  in  his  arms,  with 
what  emotions  nor  pen  nor  tongue  can  describe,  and  continued 
with  him  till  day,  and  then  went  and  gave  information  of  what 
had  taken  place."  In  the  grave-yard  in  said  Montague  there  is 
the  following  inscription : — 

^  Commanicatioii  from  J.  Hartwell,  Esq. 
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<<I]&iiieiiior3rof  Bfr.Elgah  Bordwdl,  who  died  JaiiFT  26,1786,  in  y*  27th  vetr  of 
his  age,  having  bat  a  few  days  sarvived  y*  fatal  ni^  when  he  was  flung  from  his 
hofse  and  drawn  by  y«  stojTap  26  rods  along  y«  path,  as  appeared  by  y«  place  where  his 
hat  was  found,  and  here  he  had  spent  j*  whdeof  the  foUowing  severe  cold  ni^  tread- 
ing down  the  snow  in  a  small  circle.  TheFamily  he  left  was  an  aged  Father,  a  wiiif 
and  three  small  children.'' 


NEW   SALEM. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1763.  The  first  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  from  Middleborough,  and  some  from  Danvers.  The  first 
minister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  who  died  in  1792,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Foster,  who  was  settled  in 
1779 ;  he  resigned  in  lo02,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Warren 
Pierce.  Rev.  Alpheus  Harding  succeeded  Mr.  Pierce  in  1807. 
The  north  Ccmgregational  society  erected  their  meeting-house  in 
1836,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  south  church. 
The  church  (called  the  Orthodox)  was  organized  in  1824.  Bev. 
Levi  French  was  settled  pastor  the  next  year :  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Erastus  Curtiss,  in  1834.  There  is  a  Baptist  church  near 
the  southern  line  of  the  town. 

The  south  Congregational  church  and  the  academy,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1795,  stand  on  a  very  elevated  hill,  which  c<Hn- 
mandi  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  neighboring  valleys.  "  The 
fogs  of  Connecticut  river  seldom  rise  above  this  place,  while  it 
covers  the  surrounding  country  j  and  the  towering  Monadnock  on 
the  north  appear  like  islands  nsmg  from  a  boundless  ocean."  This 
nlace  is  19  miles  from  Greenfield,  12  from  Montague,  35  from 
Worcester,  10  from  Athol,  and  73  from  Boston.  The  Millington 
post-office,  in  this  town,  is  3  miles  distant  from  this  place,  in  a  little 
village  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Population,  1,255.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manu- 
facture of  palm-leaf  hats,  however,  receives  considerable  attention. 
In  1837,  seventy-nine  thousand  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$13,575. 

TTie  following,  relative  to  Revolutionary  times,  is  copied  from 
the  Barre  Gazette. 

**  The  news  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  flew  through  New  England  like  wildfire.  The 
swift  horseman  with  his  red  flag  proclaimed  it  in  everr  village,  and  made  the  stirring 
call  upon  the  patriots  to  move  forward  in  defence  of  tne  rights  so  ruthlessly  invaded 
and  now  sealra  with  the  martyr's  blood.  Putnam,  it  will  be  recollected,  left  his  plough 
in  the  furrow  and  led  his  gallant  band  to  Cambridge.  Such  instances  of  promptness 
and  devotion  were  not  rare.  We  haVe  the  following  instance  of  the  display  of  femd 
patriotism  from  an  eye-witness — one  of  those  valued  relics  of  the  bond  of  '76,  whom 
now  a  grateful  nation  delights  to  honor. 

**  When  the  intelligence  reached  New  Salem  in  this  state,  the  people  were  hastily  as- 
sembled on  the  village  green,  by  the  notes  of  alarm.  Eveqr  man  came  with  his  gon, 
and  other  hasty  preparations  for  a  short  march.  The  militia  of  the  town  were  Sien 
divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  whioh  was  commanded  by  Capt.  G.  This  company 
was  paraded  before  much  consultation  had  been  had  upon  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  emergency,  and  while  determination  was  expressed  on  almost  every  countenance, 
the  men  stood  silently  leaning  on  their  muskets,  awaiting  the  movement  of  the  sgm* 
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latheofficeis.  The  captain  was  sopposed  to  be  tiiicmred  with  toryism,  and  ^ 
indecision  and  backwardness  were  ample  proof,  if  not  of  his  attachment  to  royalty,  at 
kast  of  his  unfitness  to  lead  a  patriot  band.  Some  mnrmurs  began  to  be  heard,  when 
the  first  hentenant,  William  Stacy,  took  off  his  hat  and  addressed  them.  He  was  a 
man  of  stoat  heart,  bat  of  few  words.  Palling  his  commission  from  his  pocket,  he 
said :  <  Fellow-soldiers,  I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  yon,  bat  for  one, 
I  will  no  longer  serve  a  king  that  mnrders  my  own  coantrsrmen ;'  and  tearing  the  paper 
in  a  hnndred  pieces,  he  trod  it  ander  his  foot.  Sober  as  were  the  people  by  natare, 
they  conld  not  restrain  a  load,  wild  harra  as  he  stepped  forward  and  took  his  i^aoe  in 
the  ranks.  G.  still  faltered^  and  made  a  feeble  enaeavor  to  restore  order ;  but  they 
heeded  him  as  little  as  the  wmd.  The  company  was  summarily  disbanded,  and  a  reor* 
ganisation  begun  on  the  spot.  The  gallant  Stacy  was  unanimoasly  chosen  captain,  and 
with  a  prouder  commission  than  was  ever  borne  on  parchment,  he  led  a  small  but 
efficient  band  to  Cambridge.  He  continued  in  service  through  the  war,  reaching.we 
believe,  before  its  close,  the  rank  of  Heutenant-colonel,  under  the  coounand  of  Put- 
nam." 

\ 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  standing 
in  the  grave-yard  near  the  south  Congregational  church. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev^  Samuel  Kendall,  who  died  Jan.  31, 1792,  in  the  85 
year  of  his  age«  first  mmister  of  New  Salem. 

Bqual  in  dust  we  all  must  lie ; 

And  no  distinction  we  can  make, 
But  Faith  forbids  the  rising  sigh. 

And  sees  my  sleeping  dust  awake. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  EendaU,  the  late  virtuous  &  anuable  consort  of  JVIr.  Sam- 
uel Kendall,  Jr.,  who  died  Oct.  y«  22, 1784,  in  the  34t>*year  of  her  age. 

Tantum  mors  temporalem  vastat  felicitatem.* 

Nor  art  nor  virtue  could  redeem  from  death. 
Nor  anxious  love  prolong  her  laVring  breath ; 
Conjugal  bands  asunder  must  be  torn, 
And  thou,  surviving  partner,  left  to  mourn ; 
But  let  her  virtue  now  your  grief  suppress, 
«     And  wait  ^luctant  till  you  meet  in  bliss. 
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"  In  1672,  a  township  was  granted  to  John  Pynchon,  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  other  associates,  at  Squakheag,  now  Northfield,  on  Connecticut 
river ;  and  the  following  year  a  few  people  from  Northampton, 
Hadley,  and  Hatfield,  began  a  plantation  at  that  place.  The 
township  was  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  included  an 
area  of  six  miles  by  twelve,  extending  several  miles  into  the  pre- 
set states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  including  a  valuable 
tract  of  interval  land.  The  northern  boimdary  of  Massachusetts 
was  at  this  time  unknown,  but  the  grant  was  supposed  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  the  provmce.  A  deed  to  William  Clark  and  John 
King  of  Northampton,  agents  for  the  proprietors  of  Northfield, 
covering  the  grant,  was  made  August  13,  1687,  by  Nawelet  Gkm- 
gegua,  Aspiambelet,  Addarawanset,  and  Meganichcha,  Indians  of 

•  Thus  does  death  destroy  temporal  (hq>pineas)  felicity. 
36 
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the  place,  in  consideration  of  '  two  hundred  fathom  of  wampum 
and  fifty-seven  pounds  worth  of  trading  goods.'  It  was  signed 
with  the  marks  of  the  grantors,  and  witnessed  by  Jonathan  Hunt, 
Preserved  Clap,  William  Clark,  Jr.,  Peter  Jethro,  Joseph  Atherton, 
and  Israel  Chauncey."  *'  The  planters  built  small  huts,  and  co- 
vered them  with  thatch;  made  a  place  for  pubhc  worship;  and 
built  a  stockade  and  fort." 

A  great  part  of  Northfield  is  excellent  land,  particularly  several 
valuable  intervals  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut  river.  The  village 
of  Northfield  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  rising  above  the 
meadows  on  the  Connecticut.  The  main  street  runs  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length ;  it  is  wide,  and  ornamented 
with  shade  trees.  The  houses  are  handsomely  built.  There  are 
two  churches  and  an  academy  in  the  village. 


Southern  view  in  the  eeniral  part  of  Northfield. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  the  village, 
showing  the  Unitarian  church  and  some  other  buildings,  with  the 
shade  trees ;  the  whole  intended  to  give  a  characteristic  view  of 
the  appearance  of  the  village.  This  place  is  about  12  miles  from 
Greenfield,  12  from  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  16  from  New  Salem,  13 
to  Montague,  78  to  Hartford,  Ct,  and  78  to  Boston.  Population, 
1,605.  Very  little  is  done  in  the  manufacturing  business  at  present 
in  this  town. 

Northfield  has  suffered  much  from  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare 
and  bloodshed.  Upon  the  opening  of  Philip's  war,  Northfield,  be- 
ing a  frontier  settlement,  was  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  nine  or  ten  people 
were  killed  in  the  woods  at  Northfield ;  others  escaped  to  the  gar- 
rison-house. The  day  after  this  took  place,  and  before  it  was 
known  at  Hadley,  Capt.  Beers,  with  thirty-six  mounted  infantry, 
was  detached  by  Major  Treat,  to  convoy  provisions  to  the  garri- 
son and  people  at  Northfield.    Beers'  route  led  through  the  present 
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towns  of  Sunderland,  Montague,  and  the  tract  called  Ervipg's 
Grant,  then  a  continued  forest,  through  which  was  an  imperfect 
load,  the  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles ;  and  though  continually 
exposed  to  attacks,  he  passed  several  difficult  places,  and  among 
others  Miller's  river,  without  seeing  an  Indian.  Dismounting  and 
leaving  the  horses,  the  march  was  continued  on  foot,  and  was  ne- 
cessarily retarded  by  an  accompanying  baggage.  At  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles  from  the  garrison  at  Noruifield,  the  route  lay 
over  a  deep  swampy  ravine,  through  which  ran  a  considerable 
brook,  emptying  into  Connecticut  river.  Discovering  Beers'  ap- 
proach, a  large  body  (^Indians  formed  an  ambuscade  at  this  place, 
and  lay  ready  to  attack  his  front  and  right.  Without  discovering 
the  snare^  Beers  arrived  at  the  point,  and  received  the  fire  of  the 
Indians  frwn  the  margin  of  the  ravine  on  his  right.  A  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  party  fell  on  the  spot ;  the  remainder  instantly 
broke,  and,  in  scattered  order,  retreated  over  a  piece  of  level 
ground^  closely  followed  by  the  Indians.  Beers,  with  a  few  of  his 
men,  gained  an  abrupt  hill,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  his 
rear,  where  they  bravely  maintained  their  ground  some  time  against 
an  overwhelming  force ;  but  at  length  he  received  a  fatal  shot,  and 
the  survivors  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ground.  Out  of 
the  thirty-six,  only  sixteen  escaped  back  to  Hadley,  leaving  the- 
baggage  wid  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.*  Two  days 
after  mfa  fetal  disaster,  Major  Treat,  with  one  hundted  men,,  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  where  Beers  was  defeated,  and  witnessed  the 
horrid  barbarity  of  the  savages.  Several  of  the  slain  were  behead- 
ed, and  their  heads  were  elevated  on  poles  near  the  road;  one  man 
was  suspended  to  the  Kmb  of  a  tree,  by  a  chain  hooked  to  his  un- 
der jaw,  probably  when  alive,  and  the  whole  scene  was  appalling. 
Pursuing  his  march  to  the  town,  the  major  found  the  garrison  safe, 
and  brought  them  off  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians  soon 
after  destroy^  the  fort,  houses,  and  every  thing  valuaWe  in  th«5 
town. 

During  the  first  part  of  "  King  William's  war,"  which  com- 
menced in  1690,  Northfield  was  again  occupied  by  a  few  settlers,  pro- 
tected by  small  works,  and  a  few  troops,  ftimished  by  government; 
but  the  people  were  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  it,  on  which 
flie  Indians  the  second  time  destroyed  the  place.  Immediately 
after  the  peace  of  1713,  the  settlers  of  Northfield  returned  to  their 
plantations,  rebuilt  their  houses,  and  one  for  public  worship;  and 
in  1718,  they  settled  Mr.  Benjamin  Doolittle,  from  Wallingford, 
Con.,  as  minister  of  the  place,  which  then  consisted  t)f  about  thirty 
famiUes.  The  following  is  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  cler- 
gymen succeeding  Mr.  Doolittle :  John  Hubbard  in  1750 ;  Samuel 

•  Hatft^s  Indian  Wars.  The  ground  where  this  disaster  took  place  is  still  called  Beer^ 
yhm,  and  the  hill  where  the  captain  fell,  Beers*  momtain.  At  a  sandy  knoll  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road,  near  the  place  where  the  attack  commenced,  the  bones  of  the 
iJain  were  a  few  years  since  to  be  found  bleaching  in  the  sun.  The  mail  route  from 
Montague  to  Northfield  formerly  passed  over  the  ground ;  it  now  runs  a  little  to  the 
west..   Janes'  mill  is  situated  a  stnall  distance  north  of  the  place  of  attack. 
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C.  Allen  in  1796;  Thomas  Mason  in  1799;  George  W.  Hosmer  in 
1830;  Oliver  C.  Everett  in  1837.  The  Trinitarian  church  was 
formed  in  1825.  Eli  Moody  and  Bancroft  Fowler  have  been  min- 
isters of  this  church.  The  Methodist  church  stands  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  town. 

[Erom  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  May  12,  1746.] 
"  By  an  express  from  the  westward,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Indians  kill'd  a  man 
who  was  going  from  Lanenbnrg  to  Northftekl,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  bat  was  not  fimnd 
imtil  last  Monday.  He  had  been  to  Boston,  and  was  on  his  return  home,  with  about 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  with  him  in  paper  bills,  which  he  was  carrying  up  to 
Northfield  to  pay  the  billeting  of  soldiers. — And  that  at  No.  4,  another  man  was 
Idlled  last  Friday  aev'night,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  pretty  remarkaMe.  Maj. 
Willard  with  several  soldiers  went  as  a  guard  to  some  women,  not  &r  from  the 
fort,  who  went  out  to  milk  their  cows.  Two  of  the  party  having  separated  to  go  to  the 
barn,  one  of  them  seeing  a  door  of  the  stable  open,  ran  before  to  shut  it,  fearing  the  cat- 
tle might  have  got  in  there ;  and  just  as  he  had  got  to  the  door,  he  saw  7  or  8  of  them 
in  the  stable ;  upon  which  he  cried  out,  the  stable  is  full  t^JMtUms !  They  not  minding  it, 
.  the  Indians  rushed  out  and  fired  upon  them,  and  shot  this  man.  The  major  and  gi^rd 
h^uring  the  guns,  called  the  men  to  arms,  and  advanced  in  haste  towanl  the  enemy ; 
but  before  they  got  nigh  enough,  they  saw  one  of  the  Indians,  a  verv  stout  fellow,  nm 
up  to  the  man  they  h^  shot  and  strike  him  on  the  head,  which  entirely  dispatched  him ; 
bat  the  major  getting  good  aim,  fired,  and  supposes  to  have  struck  him,  as  they 
were  scouring  oSf,  this  fellow  being  seen  from  the  tort  to  drop  at  some  distance,  but  was 
carried  off  by  the  others ;  also  much  blood  was  seen  at  the  place,  and  his  blankets,  very 
bloody,  were  found." 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
burial-ground  in  this  place : 

Rev.  John  Hubbard,  A.  M.,  second  minister  of  this  town,  died  Nov.  2S,  1794  in  the 
69*^  year  of  his  age,  and  45^  of  his  ministry. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  his  people  dear 
And  passing  rich  with  eighty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns,  he  held  his  godly  race, 
Nor  ever  changed,  nor  wishM  to  change  his  place. 
In  duty,  faithful,  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watch*d,  and  wept,  and  pray'd  for  all ; 
He  trvM  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Doolittle,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  North 
field,  who  died  Janr-  y«  9»»»»  1748,  in  the  54*  year  of  his  age  fc  30*  year  of  his  minis- 
try. 


nieM'd  wlUi  good  hitelactiMl  parta, 
¥aU  tldUed  la  two  Important  arts, 
idAf  he  fiUed  the  dooMs  statton 
lotk  ofa  pnacber  and  phyatoian. 
to  cure  men'a  aicknesses  and  slos, 
la  took  unwearied  care  and  pains ; 
\skA  atrore  to  make  his  patient  whole 
Huougfaoia,  in  body  and  in  aoul. 


He  IotM  his  God,  lor'd  to  do  good, 
To  aU  his  friends  va«t  kindness  show'd ; 
Nor  could  hta  enemies  exclaim, 
And  say  he  was  not  kind  to  them. 
His  labors  met  a  sudden  close, 
Now  he  enjoys  a  aweet  rspooe ; 
And  when  the  just  to  life  shall  rise. 
Among  the  first,  be'U  mount  the  skies. 


ORANGE. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1783.  The  face  of  the  township 
is  generally  rough  and  uneven.  Miller's  river,  which  now  passes 
through  the  central  part  of  the  town,  affords  valuable  water  privi- 
leges.   Mr.  Emerson  Foster  and  Mr.  Chandler  are  the  <mi1v  minis- 
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ters  who  have  been  settled  over  the  old  church  in  Orange,  liow  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  town.  Mr.  Foster  was  minister  here 
about  1798.  Mr.  Chandler  was  in  the  place  but  a  short  time.  In 
1837  an  ecclesiastical  council  convened  and  organized  a  church, 
called  the  "  Evangelical  Church  of  Orange." 


SouthertL  view  of  Orange,  (central  part.) 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  flourishing  little  village  of 
Orange,  now  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  Miller's  river,  which 
passes  through  the  place,  was  formerly  the  southern  boundary  of 
Orange.  The  northern  part  of  New  Salem  has  been  quite  recently 
annexed  to  this  town,  so  that  this  village  is  now  in  the  central  part. 
The  forests  have  been  recently  cleared  away  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  place  presents  the  appearance  of  a  new  settlement 
springing  up  in  the  wilderness.  Population  of  the  town  in  April, 
1837,  was  1,643.  Distance,  75  miles  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  manufactured  in  this  town  72,300  palm-leaf  hats,  the  value 
ofwhich  was  $12,050. 


ROWE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1785.  It  has  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  was  originally  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Jones.  In  1838,  the 
legislature  annexed  a  part  of  an  unincorporated  tract,  called  Zoar^ 
to  this  town.  This  tract  comprised  1,875  acres  of  land,  adjoining 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  which  were  six  families.  One  of  the 
cordon  of  forts  erected  about  1744  for  a  defence  against  the  French 
and  Indians  was  situated  in  this  town.  The  ruins  of  this  fortifi- 
cation, called  Fort  Pelham,  are  situated  south-east  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  the  center  of  the  town,  on  Pelham  brook,  a 
small  stream,  being  the  only  one  passing  through  the  town.  Rev. 
Preserved  Smith,  the  first  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1787 ;  his 
Kiccessor  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Keith,  was  settled  in  1808,  and  was 
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^acceeded  by  Mr.  ^nith,  who  again  settled  in  1812.  His  snccessor 
was  Rev.  William  D.  Steams,  was  settled  in  1835.  Rev.  John  C. 
Thompson  was  settled  over  the  Trinitarian  church  in  1835.  TTicre 
are  four  religious  societies  and  four  meeting-houses  in  this  town. 
Population,  688.  Distance,  22  miles  from  Greenfield  and  130  from 
Boston.  There  is  a  woollen  mill  in  this  town.  In  1837  there 
were  302  Saxony,  1,630  merino,  and  364  of  other  kinds  of  sheep^ 
producing  wool  to  the  value  of  $4,249  80. 


SHELBURNE, 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Deerfield,  called  DeerfiM 
North-  West  It  received  its  present  name  from  Lord  ShelbumCj 
of  England.  It  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town  in  1768.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  ;  the  first 
meeting-house,  which  was  built  of  logs  and  plastered,  stood  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  present  Congregational  church  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town.  The  first  Congregational  minister  was  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Hubbard,  who  was  settled  in  1773 ;  he  died  in  Middletown,  Ct 
in  1788,  aged  45.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend,  who 
was  settled  in  1792,  and  resigned  in  1707;  the  next  pastor  was 
Rev.  Theophilus  Packard,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1799;  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name  in  1828.  The  Shakers 
came  into  this  town  in  1782;  they  continued  here  about  three 
y^ars,  when  they  removed  to  New  Lebanon :  a  Mr.  Wood  was 
their  elder  or  leader.  The  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Shelbume 
Falls  village  was  built  by  these  people.  The  first  Baptist  church 
in  thi?  town  was  formed  in  1788,  and  their  first  minister  was  a 
Mr,  Green ;  in  1792  Rev.  David  Long  became  its  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued his  labors  nearly  forty  years.  The  Unitarian  society  was 
formed  in  1828.  The  Rev.  PJiny  Fiske,  a  missionary  to  Palestine, 
who  died  at  Beyroot,  in  Syria,  in  1825,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Eastern  view  of  Shelbume  Falls  village,  on 
Deerfield  river,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  town..  It  consists 
of  about  thirty  dwelling-houses,  a  church,  an  academy,  and  other 
buildings.  The  descent  of  the  river  at  this  place  is  forty-seven  feet 
in  the  distance  of  forty  rods,  which  affords  abundant  water  power 
for  several  mills  for  different  purposes.  This  village  is  uncom- 
monly neat  and  beautiful  in  its  general  appearance.  The  engra- 
ving shows  the  northern  part.  Deerfield  river  runs' a  few  rods 
westward  of  the  houses  represented ;  it  bends  round  to  the  east- 
ward, passing  over  a  rocky  bed,  falling  in  some  places  perpen- 
dicularlv,  foaming  and  roaring.  This,  with  the  elevated  banks  on 
each  side,  covered  with  forest  trees,  presents  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resque scene. 

The  church  seen  in  the  engraving  in  the  distance  is  the  Baptist 
churchy  erected  in  1836.  The  second  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  1833,  and  the  Rev.  John  Alden,  Jr.,  was  constituted  pastor. 
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South-eastern  view  of  Shelburne  Falls  Village, 

The  Franklin  Academy^  located  in  tliis  village,  was  incorporated 
in  1823.  Two  buildings  are  connected  with  the  institution  :  one, 
(the  academy)  is  a  brick  edifice,  62  feet  by  38,  and  three  stories 
in  height.  It  is  seen  in  the  engraving  in  the  distance,  with  a 
small  tower  or  steeple  on  the  roof  The  other  is  the  house  occu- 
pied by  the  principal,  and  others  connected  with  the  academy. 
It  is  80  feet  by  30,  and  stands  about  60  rods  east  of  the  brick 
building.  The  average  number  of  scholars  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  about  90  each  term.  Ever  since  its  formation  it  has  been 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Alden,  the  Baptist  clergyman  mentioned 
above.  This  place  is  4  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  9  from 
Greenfield,  25  from  Northampton,  and  100  from  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 1,018.  In  1837  there  was  one  woollen  mill ;  1  scythe  manu- 
factory, which  manufactured  7,200  scythes,  the  value  of  which  was 
^9,400.  Fifteen  hands  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  scythe 
snaiths ;  capital  invested  in  this  manufacture  was  $10,000.  There 
were  6,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,000.  The 
value  of  wool  produced  in  the  town  was  $4,500 ;  boots  and  shoes, 
$4,000. 


SHUTESBURY. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  The  town  was  first  set- 
tled mostly  by  people  from  Sudbury,  in  1754,  and  was  at  that 
period  called  Rciid  Ttnon,  The  land  is  uneven,  encumbered  with 
stones,  and  the  soil  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Rev. 
Abraham  Hill,  the  first  Congregational  minister,  was  settled  here 
in  1742.  Imbibing  political  sentiments  hostile  to  the  American 
cause,  Mr.  Hill  was  alienated  from  his  people,  and  was  regularly 
dismissed,  in  1778 ;  the  church  was  reduced  to  one  meml^.    « 
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was  reoi^anized  in  1806  with  20  members.  Rev.  John  T9jkft 
was  settl^  here,  1816 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Martyn  Cushnaan. 
Population,  816.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Greenfield,  9  from 
Amherst,  and  78  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  22,000  palm- 
leaf  hats  manufactured. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Pratt,  of  this  town,  who 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  is  from  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Dwight's  Travels,  page  358. 

"He  was  bora  at  Sadbnry,  Massachusetts,  in  1687 ;  and  in  one  month  from  the 
date  of  oar  arrival  (Wednesday,  Nov.  13th,  1803)  would  complete  his  one  hundred  and 
sixteenth  jear.  He  was  of  middle  stature ;  firmly  built ;  plump,  but  not  encumbered 
with  flesh ;  less  withered  than  multitudes  at  seventy ;  possessed  of  considcraMc 
strength,  as  was  evident  from  the  grasp  of  his  hand  and  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and 
without  any  marks  of  extreme  age.  About  two  months  before,  his  sight  became  so 
impaired,  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  persons.  His  hearing,  abo^  for  a  shott 
time  had  been  so  imperfect,  that  he  could  not  distinctly  hear  common  conversation. 
His  memory  was  still  vigorous ;  his  understanding  sound ;  and  his  mind  sprightly 
in  its  conceptions. 

"  The  principal  part  of  the  time  which  I  was  in  the  house,  be  held  me  by  the  hand ; 
cheerfully  answered  all  my  questions ;  readily  gave  me  an  account  of  himself  in  sneh 
particulars  as  I  wished  to  know ;  observed  to  me  that  my  voice  indicated  that  I  was 
not  less  than  forty^ve  years  of  age,  and  that  he  must  appear  very  old  to  me ;  adding 
however,  that  some  men,  who  had  not  passed  their  seventieth  year,  probably  look«L 
almost,  or  quite,  as  old  as  himself.  The  remark  was  certainly  just ;  but  it  was  the  fine 
lime  that  I  had  heard  persons  who  ha4i  reached  the  age  of  seventy  considered  as 
being  young.  We  were  informed,  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  host,  that  he  had 
been  a  laborious  man  all  his  life  ;  and  particularly,  that  he  had  mown  grass  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  successively.  The  preceding  summer  he  had  been  unable  to  per- 
form this  kibcn*.  During  this  season  his  utmost  eflbrt  was  a  walk  of  half  a  mile.  In 
this  walk  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  and  fell.  Immediately  afterwards  be  be^  eri- 
dently  to  decline,  and  lost  in  a  considerable  degree  both  his  sight  and  heanng.  In 
the  summer  of  1802,  he  walked  without  inconvenience  two  miles,  and  mowed  a  small 
quantity  of  grass. 

"  Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  cuiiformly  temperate.  Ardent  mirits  he  rarely 
tasted ;  cider  he  drank  at  times,  but  sparingly.  In  me  vigorous  periods  of  life  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  eat  flesh,  but  much  more  abstemiously  than  most  other  per- 
sons in  this  country.  Milk,  which  had  always  been  a  great  part,  was  now  the  whole 
of  his  diet.  He  is  nattirally  cheerful,  and  humorous ;  app^trenUj  unsusceptible  of 
lender  emotions ;  and  not  much  inclined  to  serious  thinking.  According  to  an  account 
which  he  gave  his  host,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  near  seventy  years 
before  our  visit  to  him ;  but  was  not  supposed  by  him,  nor  by  others  acquainted 
with  him,  to  be  a  religious  man.  He  conversed  easily,  and  was  plainly  gratiiied 
with  the  visits  and  conversation  of  strangers.  When  he  was  ninety-three  years  dd,  he 
made  a  bargain  with  his  host,  (who  told  us  the  story,)  that  he  ^KRild  support  hun 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  for  X20. 

"He  was  never  sick  but  once,  and  then  with  the  fever  and  ague.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  that  a  man  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  without  religino, 
was  a  melancholy  sight  to  me. 

"  Three  or  four  years  before  this  time  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  an  advertisement  written 
by  a  person  who  professed  and  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  him  and  his  con- 
cerns, in  which  it  was  said  that  his  descendants,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  ^i^ 
generation,  amounted  probably  to  more  than  1,500." 


SUNDERLAND, 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hadley.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1718,  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Willard  was  ordahied 
the  first  minister  the  same  year.    Mr.  Willard  died  in  1790,  aged 
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nfaiety  ireaxs.  The  following  ministers  have  sncceeded  him,  Tias. 
William  Rand,  who  settled  here  in  1724 ;  Joseph  Ashley,  in  1747 ; 
Asa  Lyon,  in  1792;  David  H.  Williston,  inl804;  James  Taylor, 
in  1807;  Henry  B.  Hohnes,  in  1833. 

The  central  villaee  of  &mderland  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
fine  interval  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  It 
consists  of  about  fifty  dwelling-houses  and  a  Congr^ational 
church.  The  village  street  is  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
extent  The  North  village  is  about  three  miles  from  the  center, 
and  contains  about  fifteen  or  twenty  dwellings,  and  a  Baptist 
church.  Pbtm  Tree  village  is  three  miles  south,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  the  north  village.  At  the  central  village  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Connecticut,  §58  feet  in  len^h ;  it  was  built  in  1832,  at  an 
expense  of  ^^,000.  The  village  is  handsomely  built,  and  thd 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  uncommonly  interesting :  the  Sugar-loaf 
mountain  rises  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  in  solitary  and  striking  grandeur ;  while  Mount 
Toby  rises  to  the  eastward.  Population,  729.  Distance,  10  miles 
from  Greenfield,  10  from  Hadley,  6  from  Montague,  29  from  Spring- 
field, 70  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  85  from  Boston.  The  value 
of  com  brooms  manufactured  in  this  place  in  1837  was  $11,419. 

Moflnt  Toby  Is  a  stnd^iofte  mcmnttin,  devmted  aboat  a  thoannd  feet  abov«  Con- 
Mcticm  river,  and  lies  partly  in  Sonderland  and  partly  in  Leverett,  and  is  aboMMl 
eorered  with  foreiits.  On  the  north-west  side  of  this  mountain,  in  the  north  part  of 
Sonderland,  are  a  cave  and  fissure  which  have  attracted  some  attention.  '<  The  Mow.* 
'm%  seetioD  will,  I  apprehend,''  says  Prof.  Hitchcock  in  his  Geological  Beport,  ''rea. 
der  intdSigihle,  not  merely  Uie  form  and  situation  of  this  cave  and  fissure,  hot  alto 
tke  modem  their  production.  Theyoccur  ins  conglomerate  rock  of  new  red  sand-stone^ 


on  the  north-west  side  of  Mount  Toby,  in  the  north  part  of  Sunderland.  The  conglome- 
Ttte  strata  are  sereral  feet  thick ;  and  immediately  beneath  this  rock  lies  a  slaty 
tticaceous  sand-«tone,  which  is  very  subject  to  disintegration ;  as  may  be  seen  a  little 
MUh  of  the  cave,  where  the  conglomerate  projects  serend  feet  beyond  the  date,  iHiose 
nans  are  scattered  around.  The  vptA  is,  perhaps,  300  or  400  feet  above  Connecticat 
lifer ;  yet  there  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  in  all  the  region  around,  that  water  onea 
soled  powerftiOy,  and  probably  for  a  long  period,  at  various  elerations  on  the  sides  of 
tUs  mountain  \  and  not  improbably  this  aqueous  agency  assisted  in  undeimining  libm 
Mngtomerate  rock  by  wearing  away  the  sand-stone." 
At  A  and  B,  the  rock  is  but  slightly  removed  firom  its  original  position ;  but  in  tho 

rx  between  these  points,  the  slate  appears  to  have  been  worn  away,  so  as  to  cause 
whole  congtomerate  stratum,  which  is  finom  50  to  60  feet  thick,  and  consequently 
of  immense  weight,  to  fell  down,  ufodudng  the  fissure  «  and  the  cavern  h.  The  fis- 
nre  is  9  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  open  to  il,  40  feet;  bekyw  ^Miiich  it  is  filled  with 
nbljish.  The  cavern  is  wio^  than  this  in  some  parts,  though  very  irreguhtf  in  this 
respect  Its  bottom  also  is  rendered  very  uneven  by  the  large  masses  of  rockdiathavu 
tvobleddown.    In  the  deepest  ^ot  (56  feet)  the  rocks  art  separated  to  the  tutfeee^ 
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■oastoktUieli^  fi«m  above.  Tbe  whole  length  of  the  carcrn  is  148  feet.  In 
general  directioii  is  nearlr  east  and  west ;  bat  towards  its  eastern  pait  it  tarns  almost 
at  ri^t  angles  to  the  left  in  consequence  of  the  rock  A  having  been  brdcen  in  a 
north  and  sonth  direction  from  the  mass  of  the  moantain." 


WARWICK. 


The  tndtan  name  for  this  town  was  Sh&emet,  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1763.  The  first  church  which  was  formed  here, 
in  1760,  consisted  of  twenty-six  members.  Rev.  Lemuel  Hedge,  the 
first  minister,  was  ordained  here  December  3d,  1760,  on  the  day 
of  the  formation  of  the  church ;  he  died  in  1777,  aged  44  years. 
His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Reed,  who  was  settled  here  in 
1779 ;  he  died  in  1812,  aged  57.  Rev.  Preserved  Smith,  the  suc- 
cesses of  Mr.  Reed,  was  settled  in  1814.  The  church  and  society 
now  worship  in  the  third  house  that  has  been  built  for  the  society; 
it  was  erected  in  1836.  The  Trinitarian  church  in  this  place  was 
organized  in  1829,  and  consisted  at  that  time  of  thirty  members. 
Rev.  Samuel  Kingsbury,  ^e  first  minister,  was  installed  pastc»r  in 
1833,  and  resigned  in  1835.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Roger  C. 
Hatch. 

There  is  in  the  c^itral  part  of  tfie  town  an  insulated,  mountain- 
ous elevation,  called  Mount  Chrace^  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
prospect  There  is  a  scythe  factory  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there 
were  manufactured  here  47,000  palm-leaf  hats,  which  were  valued 
at  ft6,400.  Population,  1,111.  Distance,  14  miles  from  Green- 
fielc^  22  south  from  Keener  N.  H.,  and  78  from  Boston.  In  1812, 
there  was  a  glass  manufacturing  company  established  here,  with  a 
capital  of  $70,000. 


WENDELL. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1781.  It  is  mostly  a  fiurming 
town,  composed  of  scatteredplantations,  there  being  no  considera- 
ble village  in  the  town.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but  not  much 
broken  or  precipitous.  There  are  two  houses  of  worship  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  one  a  Congregational,  the  other  a  Bap- 
tist church.  Rev.  Josefdi  Eilbum,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
settled  here  in  1783 ;  he  died  in  1816,  and  his  successors  have 
been  Rev.  Hervey  Wilbur,  Rev.  John  B.  Dimcklee,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Claggett 

Miller  river,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town, 
is  here  a  fine  stream,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  this  part  of  the  township.  Population,  847.  Distance,  14 
miles  firom  Greenfield,  and  80  firom  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
37,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  here,  valued  at  $5,000;  the 
value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  $5,250. 
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WHATELY. 

The  territory  comprising  this  town  was  a  part  of  the  original 
grant  of  Hadley,  from  which  it  was  separated,  with  Hatfield^  in 
1761,  with  which  town  it  remained  one  hundred  years,  till  its 
incorporation  in  1771.  The  Rev.  Rufus  Wells,  the  first  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  ordained  here  in  1771 ;  he  died  in  1834,  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Bates,  a  native  of  Blandford, 
Scotland,  was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Wells  in  1^2;  he 
resimed  in  1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Ferguson  in 
1836.  There  is  a  small  Baptist  church  in  the  western  port  of  the 
town. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  interval  land  on  Connecticut 
river,  but  it  is  not  of  the  first  quality.  The  town  street,  whidi 
passes  by  the  Congregational  church,  runs  parallel  with  the  river 
about  two  miles  westward;  between  this  street  and  the  river  there 
is  an  extensive  tract  of  swampy  land,  called  Whately  Swamp, 
extending  from  north  to  south  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  town. 
Westward  of  the  street  above  mentioned,  the  township  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  in  many  places  rich  and  fertile.  In  1837,  there  were  3 
woollen  mills,  which  consumed  52,500  lbs.  of  wool,  employing  36 
haunds,  13  males,  23  females;  57,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufac- 
tured, valued  at  $37,000.  The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufac- 
tured was  $7,500 ;  value  of  gimblets  manulactured,  $11,125 ;  value 
of  brooms  and  brushes  manufactured,  $6,877;  value  of  pockets-books 
and  wallets,  $16,000;  value  of  stene  ware,  $3,000.  Population, 
1,140.  Distance,  11  miles  south  of  Greenfield,  9^  from*  Northampton, 
and  92  from  Boston. 


HAMPDEN   COUNTY. 

Hampden  county  was  incorporated  in  1812,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire.  The 
soil  is  generally  quite  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  particularly  on 
Connecticut  river,  which  centrally  intersects  the  county.  There 
are  also  fine  lands  on  Westfield  river.  Chicopee  river  and  its 
branches  afibrd  great  water  power*,,  it  flows  westward,  and  passes 
into  the  Connecticut  in  SjpringficM.  Agriculture  has  been  the 
principal  business  of  the  inhabitants;  of  late  years  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  manufacturing  business.  The  New  Haven 
and  Northampton  canal  runs  through  the  eastern  section  of  the 
county,  and  promises  great  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
various  articles  to,  and  from  southern  markets.  The  Western 
railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany  is  now  in  progress,  and  will 
extend  through  the  whole  length  of  this  county  from  east  to  west. 
A  range  of  the  Green  mountains  lies  along  the  whole  western  bor- 
der of  this  county,  separating  it  from  Berkshire.  The  Lyme  ranoe 
of  mountains  rises  in  the  eastern  part,  and  extends  in  a  southerly 
line  into  Connecticttt.  The  following  is  a  list  of  ttie  towns,  which 
are  18  in  number. 
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Blandfinrd,     LongmeadoWy     Ruaaell,  Westfield, 

Brimfield,      Ludlow,  Southwick,        West  Springfidd, 

Ohetter,         Monsoii,  Springfieldi        Wilbranam. 

Granvillei      Montgomeryi      ToUwd, 
Holland,        Palmer,  Wales, 

The  pojmlation  of  this  county  in  1820  was  28,021 ;  in  1890,  it 
was  31,610;  in  1837,  it  was  33,627. 


BLANDPORD. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1741.  The  inhabitants  to  a 
great  extent  are  descended  from  a  company  of  emigrants,  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  whom 
this  town  was  originally  settled.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McCIenatban 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister;  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
from  Ireland.  Joseph  Patrick  and  James  Morton  appear  to  baye 
been  the  next  in  order,  Joseph  Badger  and  Jonathan  Keep  the 
pext  Mr.  Badger  was  for  three  years  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  Rev.  Dorus  Clark  was  settled  here  in  1823,  he  resigned  in 
1836 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  J.  Hinsdale,  in  1836. 

Tins  township  is  situated  principally  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
a  range  of  the  Green  mountains*  In  this  town  commences  the  ridfls 
of  rockv  hills  which  extend  to  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  county.  In 
1837,  tnere  were  in  this  town  1  woollen  mill,  with  2  sets  of 
machinery ;  13,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$18,000;  1  paper-mill,  which  manufactured  60  tons  of  paper,  val- 
ued at  $2,500.  There  were  1,635  cows;  cheese  manufactured, 
230,000  lbs.;  butter,  20,000  lbs.;  value  of  cheese,  $16,100;  butter, 
$3,000;  males  employed,  200;  females,  300;  capital  invested, 
$60,000.  Population,  1,443.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Springfield, 
and  116  from  Boston* 


BRIMPIELD. 

Tmi  town  was  granted  by  the  g^ieral  court,  in  the  year  1701, 
to  a  number  of  petitioners,  inhabitants  of  Springfield.  The  town- 
ship as  originally  granted  was  8  miles  square,  and  was  at  first 
designated  by  the  '^  Plantation  adjoining  Springfield ;"  but  the 
committee,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  as  stated  in  the  records, 
soon  gave  it  the  name  of  Brimfield.  The  first  grants  of  land 
were  made  in  December,  1701,  to  13  persons.  Very  little  seems  to 
have  been  done  towards  the  settlement  of  the  place  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  owing  probably  to  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians.  In  1717,  the  proprieties' 
committee  petitioned  for  an  extension  of  the  township  3  miles  fitf- 
ther  east,  which  was  granted.  After  this  the  settlement  progressed 
rapidly.  Anumg  the  early  settlers  who  came  from  &>riDgfieUi 
9M  found  the  names  c^  SKftni^o««.  Lom^^i  Pynchoui  Efitchcock 
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Brooks,  Morgan,  Burt,  Charles,  Collins,  Keep,  Scott,  Stebbins, 
Warriner,  Nichols,  Graves  and  Bliss.  The  Thomson  family  came 
fimn  Wobnm,  and  the  Blodget  and  Russel  families  from  Lexington. 
The  first  family  which  settled  in  Brimfield  was  of  the  name  of 
Hitchcock,  in  1714  or  1715.  The  principal  settlers  were  from 
Springfield.*  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1730,  and  included 
vithin  its  original  limits  the  towns  of  Monson,  Wales,  and  Hol- 
land. In  17^,  a  meeting-house,  45  feet  by  40,  was  erected,  and 
stood  more  than  eighty  years.  The  records  of  the  church  were 
burnt  in  1748,  and  some  early  interesting  facts  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Rev.  Richard  Treat,  the  first  minister,  (a  native  of 
Milford,  Conn.)  was  probably  ordained  in  1725;  his  successor. 
Rev.  James  Bridgham,  was  settled  in  1736 ;  the  next  minister  was 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Williams,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  and  died  in  17%,  aged  47.  Rev.  Clark  Brown, 
his  successor,  was  dismissed  in  1803,  agreeably  to  his  own  request. 
Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  was  settled  here  in  1808,  and  remained  two 
years  and  eight  numths ;  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill  and  Rev.  Joseph  Ful- 
ler have  been  the  succeeding  ministers.  Most  of  the  people  of 
Brimfield,  firom  its  first  settlement,  have  continued  of  one  religious 
omination. 


Stmtk'€tutem  view  of  BrimfieUL 


The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Brimfield,  which  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses,  a 
number  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  A 
few  rods  south  of  the  Congregational  church,  seen  in  the  engra- 
ving, was  the  residence  of  Gen.  Eaton,  celebrated  for  his  daring 

•Notice  of  Brimfield  in  the  "American  Quarteriy  Begister,"  vol.  x,  by  B.  B. 
Edwuds.  Mr.  Edwaids  has  drawn  up  a  full  list  of  all  the  CongregatioDal  minis- 
ten  in  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  with  historical  notices,  evidently  with  mnch  labor 
and  accorai^,  and  tne  author  of  this  work  would  here  express  his  obligations  to  that 
nioable  publicatioii  for  much  historical  information. 
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expedition  thiotigh  the  deserts  of  Barca,  in  Africa.  This  town 
contains  much  good  land,  and  is  finely  watered  by  Chicopee  and 
Quinebang  rivers.  In  1837,  there  were  10,000  pairs  of  boots  and 
36,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town,  the  value  of 
which  was  $58,650;  males  employed,  125;  females,  50.  There 
were  12,780  psdm-leaf  hats  manu&ctured,  valued  at  $5,112. 
There  was  1  cotton  mill,  with  1,332  spindles;  230,000  yards  of 
cloth  were  manufiictured,  valued  at  $19,500.  Distance,  19  miles 
from  Springfield,  25  miles  south-west  of  Worcester,  and  70  from 
Boston.    Population,  1,518. 

Gen.  William  Eaton  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  this  town^ 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  He  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Conn.^ 
Feb.  23,  1764 

«  At  a  very  early  period  be  diBclosed  strong  indkatioiis  oi  intellectiial  Tigor,  and  of 
mental  eccentricity.  At  the  age  of  about  16  years,  withoat  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  his  parents,  he  went  from  home  and  enlisted  into  the  army.  This  was  in  1780,  near 
the  close  of  the  revolmionarv  war ;  and  yoang  Eaton  continued  in  the  arm?  antil 
the  close  of  the  war,  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in  the  hamble  station  of  a  pri- 
▼ate  tc4dier ;  Imt  he  attained  the  rank  of  a  sergeaht.  After  the  peace,  in  1784,  he 
commenced  the  stndy  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the  year  after  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1790,  the  period  of  his  eoUe- 
giate  life  having  been  protracted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  devoted  a  portioa 
of  his  time  to  schod-keeping,  which  his  want  of  pecumary  resources  rendered 
necessary. 

« In  October,  1791,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  house  oi  delegates  of  Vermont,  resid- 
ing at  that  time  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  where  he  had  b^  engaged  in  school- 
keeping.  In  March,  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States;  and  whilst  in  this  situation,  he  performed  various  services  upon  the  western 
and  southern  frontiers.  He  continued  in  the  army  until  1797,  when  he  was  appointed 
consul  to  Tunis.  He  continued  in  this  difficult  (and  it  may  be  added,  perilous)  situa^ 
tion  until  1803,  during  which  period  he  discharged  the  consular  functions  with  great 
firmness  and  ability.  In  1804,  Gen.  Eaton  returned  to  America  and  visited  Washing- 
ton, where  he  disclosed  the  famous  enterprise  which  he  had  planned  to  restore  t^ 
ex-bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  government,  he  embarked  in 
July  pf  the  same  year,  in  the  Argus  sloop  of  war,  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in 
this  bold  and  hazardous  undertaking,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  on  the  25ch 
of  November  following.  From  Alexandria  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  he  found  th& 
ex-bashaw,  who  approved  of  the  enterprise,  and  after  having  made  suitable  arrange- 
ments, and  recruited  about  500  men,  (100  of  which  only  were  Christians,}  it  was. 
determined  by  Eaton  and  the  ex-bashaw  to  cross  the  desert  and  seize  the  province  and 
city  of  Deme.  After  a  difficult  and  fatiguing  journey,  through  a  dreary  desert,  pre« 
seating  innumerable  obstacles,  they  arrived  within  the  province  of  Deme,  and  soon 
attacked  and  captured  the  city,  having  the  assistance  of  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war. 
The  boldness  and  desfjerate  bravery  of  Gen.  Eaton  and  his  little  party  alarmed  the 
reigning  bashaw  and  his  barbarian  subjects,  who  idmost  thought  they  were  something 
more  than  human  beings ;  but  the  progress  of  Gen.  Eaton  was  arrested  by  a  peace 
which  the  American  consul  concluded  with  the  bashaw.  After  this,  Gen.  Eaton 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  every  where  received  with  the  most  distin- 
guished applause,  the  grateful  tribute  of  patriotic  and  heroic  achievements. 

"  Qen.  Eaton  was  a  very  extraordinary  character  j  he  possessed  much  original 
genius,  was  bold  in  his  conceptions,  ardent  in  his  passions,  determined  in  his  r^olu- 
ttons,  and  indefatigablv  persevering  in  his  conduct.  He  possessed  considerable  lite- 
rary acquirements^  and  the  style  of  his  writings  was  characteristic  of  his  mind ;  bold, 
energetic,  and  decisive.  His  courage  was  equalled  only  by  his  resolution :  and  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprises,  by  his  ability  and  perseverance  to  execute  them."» 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark  presehted  him  with  an  elegant 

^1  - 

*  Pease  and  Niles'  Gazetteer  of  Connecticut. 
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acknowledgment,  in  a  gold  box,  of  services  he  rendered  several 
captured  Danes  at  Tunis,  and  he  also  received  from  Massachu- 
setts the  gift  of  10,000  acres  of  land,  in  token  of  the  respect  in 
which  his  talents  and  services  were  held  by  that  state. 

Epitaphs  copied  from  the  burying-yard  in  Brimfield. 

This  is  erected  as  a  faint  expression  of  filial  respect ;  and  to  mark  the  spot  where 
Rpose  the  remains  (tf  Gen.  William  Eaton,  who  med  Jane  1st,  1811,  JE.  47. 

In  memory  of  Stephen  Pynchon,  Esq.,  who  died  Feb.  5, 1828,  JE,  55, 

Oae  truih  is  certain,  when  this  life  is  o'er 
Man  dies  to  live^  and  lives,  to  die  no  more.' 


CHESTER. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Bascom 
and  Samuel  M.  Emerson  appear  to  have  been  the  first  ministers. 
Rev.  Rufus  Pomeroy  was  settled  here  in  1819 ;  he  resigned  in  1827, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Saul  Clark  in  1829.  Mr.  Clark  was 
succeeded  by  Rev*  Alanson  Alvord,  in  1834 


Southern  view  of  Chester, 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  Chester  village^  situated  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  town  of  Chester.  This  place 
is  situated  at  the  comers  of  four  towns,  viz.  Chester,  Blanaford, 
Norwich,  and  Montgomery.  The  Methodist  church  seen  in 
the  engraving  stands  on  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Chester 
and  Blandford ;  the  house  on  the  left  is  in  Blandford.  This  little 
village,  consisting  at  present  [1838]  of  about  15  dwelling-houses,  a 
cotton  factory,  and  some  other  buildings,  is  situated  in  the  gorge 
through  which  the  Westfield  river  passes.  The  route  of  the  Wes- 
tern railroad  is  laid  out  through  the  village.  Part  of  the  moun- 
tainous elevation  seen  in  the  back  ground  is  within  the  limits  of 
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Norwieh.  This  place  is  6  miles  from  the  center  of  the  towo^  12 
from  Westfield,  16  from  Nordiampton,  21  from  Springfield^  and 
118  from  Boston.  The  scenery  along  the  Westfield  river  is  wild 
and  picturesque  in  many  places.  Population,  1,290.  In  1837, 
there  were  2  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  1,690;  cottmi  goods 
manufactured.  225,000  yards ;  value,  $22,075 ;  males  employed, 
13 ;  females,  22.  There  were  1,055  Saxony  sheep,  2,495  merino, 
and  170  of  other  kinds  of  sheep ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  2  and 
three  fourths  pounds ;  value  of^wool  prrauced,  $5,817  38;  capital 
invested,  $11,347.  There  were  3  tanneries ;  hides  tanned,  33,500; 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $10,900 ;  the  value  of  win- 
dow blinds  manufactured,  $15,000 ;  males  employed,  14 ;  females, 
twenty-six. 


GRANVILLE. 

Tffls  town  was  incorporated  in  1754,  and  included  in  its  origi- 
nal limits  the  present  town  of  Tolland.  Rev.  Moses  Tuttle  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  minister.  He  was  settled  in  1747,  ana  c<hi- 
tinued  pastor  here  about  six  years;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jedediah  Smith,  who  was  ordained  in  1756.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  piety,  pleasantness,  and  aflability.  "  After  his 
dismission,  in  1776,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  embarked 
at  Middletown,  Con.,  with  his  family,  for  Louisiana.  In  a  long  pas- 
sage up  the  Mississippi,  being  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  and  nox- 
ious  atmosphere,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  in  a  phrensy 
leaped  into  the  river.  Though  rescued  from  the  water,  he  soon 
after  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  land.  The  river  gradnaUy 
encroached  on  the  bank,  till  the  grave  was  borne  away,  and  'no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto  this  day.'  His  family  went 
on  and  founded  a  settlement  in  that  remote  country.  The  descend- 
ants comprise  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Louisiana. 

The  church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  20  years,  and  the 

place  was  a  moral  waste.  Divisions  were  prevalent  in  the  church, 
and  profaneness,  horse-racing,  and  intemperance  in  the  town." 
The  next  settled  minister  after  Mr.  Smith  was  Rev.  Timothy  M. 
Cooley,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  17%,  and  his  labors  have  had  a 
happy  influence  in  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  the  Second 
ehurchj  or  church  in  West  Granville,  was  Rev.  Aaron  J.  Booge, 
who  was  installed  in  1786,  and  dismissed  in  1793.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joel  Baker,  who  was  settled  in  1797,  and  died  in 
1833 ;  his  successor.  Rev.  Seth  Chapin,  continued  pastor  till  1836. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Eddy. 

The  principal  village  in  this  town  is  in  East  Granville.  It  ia 
ntoatea  on  a  very  elevated  hill,  about  17  miles  from  Springfield. 
This  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  rerion,  and  agriculture  is  the 
principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837,  pocket-books  were 
the  prmcipal  articles  manufactured  in  the  town ;  ibe  value  of  these 
was  |6|240.    Population,  1,439.    The  chnrch  in  East  Oianville 
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oi^anized  from  their  own  number  a  church  to  form  a  settlement  in 
Granville,  Ohio.  This  colony  laid  the  foundation  of  <me  of  the 
most  respectable  chiurches  in  Ohio,  and  now  consists  of  about  400 
moQibers.  The  church  in  West  Granville  likewise  organized  a 
church  which  settled  in  Charlestown,  in  the  same  state ;  this  is 
also  in  a  flemishing  state. 

HOLLAND. 

Tms  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Brimfield.  It  was  incorpora- 
ted as  a  town  in  1796.  The  Rev.  Ezra  Reeve,  the  first  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  settled  here  in  1765.  He  died -in  1818,  at  the 
age  of  85.  The  next  minister  settled  here  was  Rev.  Enoch  Burt 
James  Sandford,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Burt,  was  installed  here  in 
1831.  Besides  the  Congregational,  there  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the 
place.  In  1837  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  having  1,024  spindles ; 
It  consumed  20,902  lbs.  of  cotton ;  104,512  yards  of  cloth  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $10,451 20 :  males  employed,  12;  females^ 
17 ;  capital  invested,  $15,000.  Population,  495,  Distance,  20  miles 
from  Springfield,  and  70  from  Boston. 


LONGMEADOW. 

This  place  was  originally  a  part  of  Springfield ;  itr,  Indian  name 
was  Masacksick.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  precinct  in 
1713,  when  there  were  a  little  less  than  40  families.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1783.  "It  is  not  known  exactly  at  what  pe- 
riod the  settlement  commenced  in  this  town,  but  probably  as  ear- 
ly as  1644.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  Benjamin  Cooley, 
George  Colton,  (known  in  the  records  by  the  name  of  quarter^nas- 
tcr  Colton,)  and  John  Keep.  These  persons  were  the  ancestors  of 
all  the  families  of  their  respective  names  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  original  settlement  in  what  is  now  Longmeadow  began  m 
the  meadow  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  1703  there  was  a  pe- 
tition from  the  inhabitants  to  the  town,  that,  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  they  were  in  from  floods,  and  some  other  inconve- 
niences attending  their  situation,  they  might  be  permitted  to  move 
out  of  the  general  field,  and  build  on  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  river.  This  petition  was  granted,  and  the  Urmi  voted 
to  give  them  '  the  land  from  Pecowsic  brook  to  Elnfield  bounds, 
and  from  the  hill  eastward  of  Longmeadow,  half  a  mile  further 
eastward  into  the  woods.'  " 

The  soil  of  Longmeadow  is  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  al- 
most exclusively  devoted  to  agricultuiul  pursuits.  The  principal 
village  is  pleasantly  located  near  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  The  following  cut  is  a  northern  view  of  the  first  Congregsu- 
tional  church,  and  exhibits  the  characteristic  Bceaery  of  this  ple9« 
38 
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North  view  of  Congregational  Churchy  Longmeadow, 

sant  viHage.  The  village  is  built  on  one  wide  level  street,  which 
passes  through  the  town,  following  the  course  of  the  Connecticut, 
on  the  first  rise  of  ground  above  the  meadows,  which  extend  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  town  from  north  to  south.  The  distance 
from  the  street  to  the  river  is  generally  about  one  mile.  Distance, 
4  miles  south  of  Springfield,  22  north  of  Hartford,  97  south-wester- 
ly from  Boston.  •  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1 
Baptist  l^e  Baptist  and  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  are 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  called  East  Longmeadow.  An  ex- 
tensive range  of  forest  lands  extend  from  nor&  to  south  through 
the  town,  a  little  eastward  of  the  main  road.  The  western  part  ol 
the  township  is  generally  level  and  free  from  stones.  Popula- 
tion, 1,251. 

T%e  first  minister  of  the  place  was  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  who 
was  ordained  here  in  1716.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Williams, 
of  Deerfield,  and  was  carried  captive  with  his  father  -to  Canada. 
He  served  as  chaplain  in  three  campaigns,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1773.  He  died  in  1782, 
m  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  66th  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  who  was 
settled  in  1785.  Mr.  Storrs  died  in  1819.  The  next  minister  was 
Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  who  was  ordained  in  1823.  The  first 
settled  Baptist  minister  in  this  town  was  Rev.  George  B.  Atwell, 
who  was  ordained  in  1822.  The  Baptist  meeting-house  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town. 

"  On  the  26th  of  March,  [1676,]  a  number  of  people  firom 
Longmeadow,  being  on  their  way  to  attend  public  worship  in 
Springfield,  escorted  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  were  attacked,  and  two 
killed  and  several  wounded.  As  the  attack  was  made  from  the 
woods  bor4ering  the  road,  the  escort  aflforded  little  protection;  two 
women,  with  their  children,  falling  from  their  horses  during  the 
confusion,  were  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  dragged  into  a  swamp  in 
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'  ihe  Ticinity.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  in  the  van  were  safely 
convoyed  to  Springfield  by  the  cavaliy,  who  returned  expedi- 
tiously to  the  place  of  attack;  but  the  Indians  had  retired  into  the 
woods.  The  next  day  the  captured  women  and  children  were 
found  in  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  badly  wounded  by  Indian 
hatchets,  some  of  whom  died  after  being  conveyed  to  their  places 
of  residence.^' — Hoyts  Indian  Wars^  p.  125. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  grave-yard : 

Ia  aemory  of  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  D.  D.,  who  was  a  pradent  and  laborious  mtnis- 
ter,  a  sound  and  evangelical  preacher,  a  pious  and  exemplary  christian,  a  sincere  and 
fiuthliil  friend,  a  tender  and  aflfectionate  father  and  consort,  and  a  real  and  disinterested 
lover  of  mankind ;  departed  this  life  with  hnmble  and  cheerftU  hope  of  a  better,  Jhme 
lOtk,  1782,  in  the  dO  year  of  his  age^  and  66th  of  his  ministry. 

Softly  with  (ainting  head  he  lay  I    His  maker  kissed  his  soul  awagr, 

Upon  his  maker's  breast ;  |.  And  laid  his  flesh  to  rest. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Long- 
meadow.  He  was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  30th,  1763,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1783,  ordained  Dec.  7, 1785,  died  Oct.  3,  1819.  In  the  private  relauons  of  life 
lie  eminently  illustrated  th»  graces  of  the  christian.  He  was  distingtushai  for  his  ap- 
propriate, perspicuous,  and  affectk>nate  exhibition  of  evangeUcaL  tvuUi,  for  propriety, 
richness  and  fervor  in  social  prayer,  and  for  his  instructive  coversation  and  christian 
sympathy  in  pastoral  duties.  In  testimony  of  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
pefsonal  worth  and  their  regard  for  his  ability,  zeal  and  usefolncss  as-their  christiaiL 
paatar,  his  mouming  congregation  erect  this,  monument. 
Religion,  her  almighty  bstath,  \  Amidst  that  cahn  of  sweet  repose, 

Rebuked  the  winds  anid  waves  of  death ;  |.  To  Heaven  his  gentle  spirit  rose. 


In  memory  of  Capt.  Isaac  Colton,  who  died  Jan7*  23">*  1757,  in  his  57th  veat. 
Capt.  I.  Colton  had  a  military  genius,  commanded  a  company  at  Louisbourgy  in  1745. 
Wat  respected  6c  useful  at  home.  Was  a  man  of  piayer.  Isa.  31,  3.  For  behoU  the 
JJrd  dotn  take  away  the  Capuun. 

How  art  thou  feUen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle ;  O  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been.  In 
memory  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Burt,  who  was  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Lake  Georgej  Sept.  8th,  1755,  when  his  Colonel  and  other  brave  officers  fell,  yet  a  sig- 
nal victory  was  obtained  over  the  enemy.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Burt  was  a  deacon  of  this 
churdi,  an  exemplary  christian,  a  roan  of  Public  Spirit,  Ac  a  good  soldier ;  well  be« 
loved  at  home,  and  in  y*  army.  A  concern  for  pure  religion  caused  his  going  into  y 
militanr  service.  He  died  in  his  45th  year.  2  Chron.  35  and  25.  And  Jeremiah  la- 
mented  over  Jo^ah.  

Blr.  Nathaniel  Burt,  a  respectable  and  worthy  father  of  the  town  of  Longmeadow, 
was  bom  A.  D.  1636,  and  <Ked  Sept.  29ih,  1720.  This  manument  is  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  said  town,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  donation  of  lands  made  by  him 
to  them  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  nublic  school  Isaiah  32,  8.  The  liberal  de- 
viseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  he  shall  stand. 


LUDLOW. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1774.  The  first  Congregational 
minister  settled  here  was  Rev.  Antipas  Steward,  who  was  or- 
dained  in  1793.  He  resigned  in  1803,  and  died  in  1814,  aged  80 
years.    His  successor,  Rev.  Ebenezer  B.  Wright,  settled  here  in 
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1819.  Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  1836,  and  was  succeeded  the  same 
year  by  Rer.  David  R.  Austin.  Besides  the  Congregational,  there 
IS  now,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  Methodist  church. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  live  scattered  about  on  their  farms.  There  is,  however, 
a  flourishing  little  village  on  the  Chicopee  river,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  town,  dividing  it  from  Wilbraham  and 
^ring^Id.  Jenks'  cott<m  jGeictories,  two  in  number,  are  at  this 
j^uce.  The  village  Ues  on  both  sides  of  the  Chicopee.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  2  cotton  mills,  having  10,000  spindles ; 
600,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed;  1,600,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $160,000 ;  males  employed, 
88;  females,  200;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Population,  1,329. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Springfield,  and  84  from  Boston, 


MONSON. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Brimfield.  About  one  ninth 
of  the  proprietors  of  ttiat  town  settled  in  this  part  of  the  township. 
The  first  house  east  of  Springfield  was  erected  more  than  140  years 
ago  within  the  present  limits  of  this  town.  The  name  of  the  man 
who  first  planted  himself  here  was  Fellis.  The  general  court 
granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  on  condition  that  he  wonld  erect 
and  keep  a  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers  passing  between 
Springfield  and  Brookfield.  The  man  continued  awhile,  but  soon 
returned  to  Springfield  on  account  of  alarm  from  the  Indians.  Al- 
though he  diet  not  entirely  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  yet  he 
hdd  and  sold  the  land«  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
Governor  Hutchinson's  family.  Of  the  above-mentioned  proprie- 
tors who  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  Monson,  were  Robert 
Olds,  (as  early  as  1715,)  Elzra  and  Samuel  King,  Benjamin  Munn, 
John  Keep,  John  Atchenson,  Mark  Ferry,  Daniel  Killam,  Obadiah 
Cooley,  and  Samuel  Kilbom.  On  petition  to  the  general  court,  this 
part  of  Brimfield  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  the  spring  of 
1760.  Previous  to  this,  the  name  of  Monson  was  given  to  it  by 
Gov.  Pownal. 

When  the  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  there  were  only  49 
families  in  the  limits  of  the  district  In  the  month  of  August  fol- 
lowing, the  first  district  meeting  was  held,  at  which  all  necessary 
officers  were  chosen.    They  immediately  proceeded  to  make  pre- 

Earation  for  the  public  worship  of  God.  In  1762,  about  2  years 
•om  the  incorporation,  land  had  been  procured. and  a  meeting- 
house erected.  During  this  period  they  had  preaching  in  private 
houses,  by  candidates.  The  first  who  supplied  them  was  Simeon 
Strong,  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme  court  Rev.  Abishai  &i- 
bin  was  the  first  pastor,  ordained  in  1762.  His  relation  to  the 
church  continued  about  10  years,  when  he  was  dismissed.  The 
second  pastor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Ives,  a  native  of  Meriden,  Con.,  and 
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graduate  of  Yale  college  in  1768.  He  was  installed  in  1773,  and 
continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1805.  The  present 
pastor,  Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  West  Springfield,  was 
ordained  in  1806.  The  amount  of  settlement  and  salary  which  the 
people  offered  Mr.  Sabin  is  not  known,  though  it  is  evident  he  had 
a  settlement  Mr.  Ives  had  a  settlement  of  £100,  and  £65  and  30 
cords  of  wood  as  an  annual  salary ;  and  the  present  pastor  $500. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  taken  down  in  1803,  having  stood  41 
years,  and  the  same  year  the  present  one  was  built  Thete  is  no 
notice  of  the  existence  of  any  organized  society  of  another  denomi- 
nation till  1798,  when  *'  persons  composing  the  first  Baptist  society 
were  set  off." 


Sauth^eastem  vien  of  Manson. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  centra  part  of  Monson,  as 
seen  from  the  bridge,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  village. 
The  academy  is  seen  on  the  left,  surmoimted  with  a  cupola ;  the 
Congregational  church  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ; 
the  budding  standing  northerly  from  the  church,  with  a  small 
tower,  is  the  vestry.  Monson  Academy  is  well  endowed,  and  is  a 
very  respectable  institution. 

This  town  is  about  8  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  6 
miles  in  breadth.  A  narrow  vale,  interspersed  with  some  small 
gravelly  hills,  runs  from  south  to  north  through  the  center,  boimded 
on  each  side  by  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  height.  Through 
this  vale  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  a  small  stream,  which 
flows  into  the  Chicopee  river  on  the  north.  On  this  brook,  within 
about  1  mile  of  the  center,  are  4  factories,  2  cotton  and  2  woollen. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  Congregational  meeting-house,  a  vestry, 
an  academy  building  and  laboratory  in  the  center,  a  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house on  the  west  border,  and  a  Methodist  chapel  about  2  miles 
south  of  the  center.  Distance,  13  miles  E.  from  Springfield,  and 
73  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  2,179. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  3  cotton  mills,  3,636  cotton  spin- 
dles ;  605,071  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
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$67,500;  males  employed,  47;  females,  73;  capital  mrested,  $39,0001 
There  were  two  woollen  mills  and  5  sets  of  machinery ;  wool 
consumed,  130,000  lbs. :  cloth  manufactured,  170,000  yards;  yaloed 
at  $117,000;  males  ^ployed,  43;  females,  37;  capital  invested, 
$29,350.  There  were  2,712  merino,  and  349  other  kinds  of  sheep 
in  the  town ;  value  of  wool  produced  was  $4,892 ;  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  manufactured,  $5,600 ;  value  of  spectacles  manufactured^ 
$7,060;  straw  braid,  $2,100. 


MONTGOMERY. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1780.  A  Congregational  church 
was  organized  here  in  1797;  it  consisted  at  the  time  it  was  organ- 
ized  of  five  male  members.  Rev.  Seth  Noble,  the  first  pastor,  was 
settled  here  in  1801,  and  resigned  in  1806.  He  died  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  a  few  years  since,  whither  he  had  removed.  His  succes- 
sor in  the  ministry  was  Rev.  John  H.  Fowler,  who  was  ordained 
in  1822 ;  he  died  in  1829,  aged  68.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 
Solcnnon  Edson,  who  was  settled  in  1832,  and  resigned  in  1836. 
Rev.  Caleb  Knight,  the  next  pastor.  Was  installed  the  same  year. 

This  is  a  smsill  agricultural  town.  Population,  497.  Distance^ 
12  miles  from  Springfield,  12  from  Northampton,  and  100  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  1,189  merino  and  279  other  kinds  of 
sheep ;  the  averace  weight  of  their  fleece  was  two  and  three  fourtha 
pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $2,220  35. 


PALMER. 


Tms  place  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  north  of 
Irelsmd ;  many  of  whose  descendants  remain  in  the  place.  The 
records  of  the  church  and  those  of  the  town  are  scanty  and  defec- 
tive. The  town  was  incorporated  in  1752.  A  church  was  probably 
organized  here  in  1730  or  1731,  three  years  after  the  town  was 
settled.    Rev.  John  Harvey,  who  was  ordained  by  the  Londonder- 

S'  presbytery,  was  settled  here  iu  1734,  and  was  dismissed  in  1748. 
e  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Bums,  in  1753.  Mr.  Bums 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Baldwin,  who  was  installed  in  1761; 
he  resigned  in  1811,  and  died  in  1813,  aged  81.  His  successes 
have  l>^  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  settled  in  1811 ;  Rev.  Henry  H.  F. 
Sweet,  in  1825 ;  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Ware^  in  1827 ;  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Backus,  installed  in  1832.  Till  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Colton,  this 
church  was  Scotch  Presbyterian. 

This  town  is  well  situated  for  agriculture,  between  the  forks 
made  by  Ware  river  with  the  Chicopee  on  the  south,  and  the 
Swift  river  on  the  north.  It  is  fstst  rising  into  importance  as  a 
manufiftcturing  town.    In  the  central  part  of  the  town  diere  is  a 
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litde  village  of  about  a  dozen  dwelling4iou8es  and  a  Congregational 
church.  The  village  of  Three  Rivers  is  on  the  Chicopee,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  nearly  three  miles  from  the  center ; 
this  is  a  fectory  village,  consisting  of  about  20  dwelling-houses  and 
a  Bapti^  church.  There  is  another  village  now  erecting,  about 
one  mile  from  the  center,  called  Thcmd^e  t^^'^^  In  each  of 
these  villages  tfiere  is  a  large  cotton  mill.  In  lw7,  there  were  2 
cotton  mills,  11,020  spindles ;  1,020,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  man- 
tt&ctured,  valued  at  $102,000;  males  employed,  100;  females,  200. 
One  woollen  mill,  with  2  sets  of  machinery;  68,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactiued,  valued  at  $54,000.  The  value  of  boots  and 
shoes  manufactured  was  $8,956 ;  value  of  scythes  manufactured, 
$10,000;  palm-leaf  hats,  $2,500.  Population,  1,810.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Springfield,  23  from  Northampton,  7  to  Ware  village, 
9  to  Wilbraham,  31  to  Worcester,  and  71  from  Boston. 


RUSSELL. 


Tms  town  was  incornorated  in  1792.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Westfield,  and  was  called  the  Neio-cuidUUnu  The  first  settlers  in 
this  town  were  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Barber,  and  a  Mr. 
Grey.  They  lived  upon  the  road  leading  from  Westfield  to  Bland- 
ford,  by  Sackett's,  and  up  the  mountain,  then  called  Glasgow 
mountain.  A  Consjegational  church  was  organized  here  in  1800, 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Badger.  The  Congregationalists  own  a  small  wefl- 
fioished  meetmg-house  in  connection  with  the  Methodists.  There 
is  a  small  cotton  mill  in  this  town.  Population,  475.  Distance, 
14  miles  from  Springfield  and  100  from  Bost<m. 


SOUTHWICK. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Westfield ;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1779.  Samuel  Fowler  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  settler  within  the  limits  of  this  town.  About  1734,  he 
located  himself  in  the  north  part,  then  called  Poverty,  so  called 
probably  from  the  tightness  of  the  soil  in  this  section  of  Soutfiwick. 
A  Congii^ational  church  was  organized  in  this  place  in  1773;  the 
first  settlM  minister  was  ordained  the  same  year.  His  successor. 
Rev.  Isaac  Clinton,  was  ordained  in  1788.  Rev.  Dudley  D.  Rossiter, 
the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1816,  but  preached  but  a  very 
few  times  on  account  of  ill  health.  Rev.  Calvin  Foote,  his  succes- 
sor, was  ordained  in  1820.  Rev.  Elbridge  G.  Howe  was  installed 
here  in  1831,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Fletcher  in  1838.  The  first  meet* 
ing-house  was  erected  about  one  mile  south  of  the  villaee ;  it  was 
blunt  in  1823;  a  new  one  was  erected  in  1824  A  Methodist 
episcopal  churoh  was  erected  in  1824,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
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town.    A  Baptist  church  was  erected  in  the  central  village  about 

1822. 

The  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  consists  of  about  25 
dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Gkmgregational  and  1  Baptist,  and 
an  academy.  Mr.  Richard  Dickinson,  who  died  in  this  town  in 
1824,  appropriated  $17,000  in  his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 
A  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  goes  to  the  support  of  a  granunar- 
school,  and  the  remainder  to  ttie  district  schools.  The  interest 
only  is  appropriated.  The  grammar-school  has  been  commenced, 
and  is  free  to  the  youth  of  South  wick.  This  place  is  11  miles  from 
Springfield,  5  from  Westfield,  6  from  E.  Granville,  22  from  Hi^t- 
ford.  Con.,  and  108  from  Boston.  Population,  1,291.  In  1837,  the 
value  of  powder  manufactured  in  this  place  was  $32,725 ;  hands 
employed,  13;  capital  invested  $17,300 ;  value  of  cigars  mcmufao- 
tured,  $6,350 ;  hands  employed,  10 ;  capital  invested,  $1,000 ;  value 
of  whips  manufactured,  $6,400;  value  of  whip-lashes,  $3,850;  males 
employed,  5 ;  females,  16 ;  capital  invested,  $1,000.  The  New  Ha- 
ven and  Northampton  canal  passes  through  this  town,  and  com- 
municates with  several  large  ponds  in  the  south-eastern  section. 

It  will  be  perceived,  in  all  correct  maps  of  Connecticut,  that  a 
tract  of  land,  about  two  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  on  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  this  town,  projects  into  what  would  seem  ought 
to  belong  to  Connecticut.  This  tract  has  been  left  to  the  jurismc- 
tion  of  Massachusetts  since  the  year  1800.  It  appears  that  the 
bounds  of  Springfield  and  Windsor  were  not  defined  with  much 
accuracy  in  this  section ;  the  bounds  at  the  north-west  point  of  the 
projection,  however,  appear  to  have  been  clearly  demied.  The 
western  bounds  of  Springfield,  in  which  part  of  Suflleld  was  in- 
cluded, were  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  extend  to  this  point.  A 
Mr.  Moore,  living  on  the  tract  in  question,  was  knowing  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Having  received  a  warning  to  a  militia  training, 
he  refused  to  appear,  denying  that  he  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Connecticut.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  general  assembly 
of  Connecticut,  who,  upon  an  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
were  obliged  to  leave  this  tract  to  the  jiuisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

"  The  soath  line  of  MassachnseUs,  according  to  charter^  mns  west  from  a  point  three 
miles  south  of  the  most  southerly  branch  of  Charles  river,  and  every  part  of  it ; 
and  the  north  line  of  Connecticut  is  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts.  When  Mr.  Pyn- 
chon  settled  Springfield,  and  the  first  plantations  were  made  in  Connecticut,  in  1635, 
it  was  not  known  whether  the  territory  would  fall  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts 
or  not.  But  Mr.  Pynchon  at  first  considered  himself  as  belonging  to  the  jurisdictioa 
of  the  Connecticut  plantations.  In  1642,  Massachusetts  emj^oyed  two  surveyors^ 
Woodward  and  Saffery,  to  run  the  line  between  the  colonies.  These  pretended  to  a» 
certain  the  south  line  on  Charles  river,  and  then,  sailing  round  and  goin^  up  the  Con- 
necticut^ they  attempted  to  fix  the  line  there,  in  the  same  latitude.  But  either  through 
inattention  or  the  use  of  bad  instruments,  they  determined  the  line  to  iail  in  Windsor, 
many  miles  south  of  the  true  line.  Connecticut  was  dissatisfied  with  the  determinatian 
of  Woodward  and  Safiery,  and  made  repeated  proposals  to  Massachusetts  for  a  matiial 
•4ivstment  of  the  eontroversy,  which  were  ineffectual.  In  1694,  a  committee  appoint- 
ed  by  Connecticut  run  the  line,  and  found  the  former  survey  very  erroneous.  In  this 
sitnation,  the  inhabitants  of  Snffield  and  Enfield,  who  settled  under  the  daias  and 
jwrisdktioii  of  Massachusetts,  conlinaed  to  encroach  upoA  Windsor  and  Simsbuy, 
which  excited  wana  animosities.    In  the  year  1700^  further  attempts  were  made  to 
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ttocate  aa  amicable  seltlemeiit  of  the  dispate ;  the  line  was  ran  by  commumonera  of 
both  colonies,  in  1702,  and  found  to  &11  for  north  of  the  former  line ;  bnt  Massachusettn 
disagreed  to  their  report.  In  1708,  (Connecticut  appointed  commissioners  with  full 
powers  to  run  the  line,  and  establish  the  boundary ;  and  resolved,  that  unless  Massa- 
chusetts would  umte  to  complete  the  business,  they  would  apply  to  the  crown.  Mas- 
sachusetts did  not  agree  at  once  to  the  proposal  of  Connecticut ;  but  in  1713,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  on  the  part  of  both  colonies,  who  came  to  an  agreement  on  the 
13th  of  July.  On  running  the  line  it  was  found  to  fall  north  of  Enfield,  Suffield,  and 
Woodstock,  which  of  course  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  As  an  equi- 
valent fior  the  land  which  had  been  taken  from  Connecticut  bv  encroachments,  Massa- 
chusetts granted  a  tract  of  land.in  the  western  part  of  that  colony,  which,  in  1716,  was 
sold  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars,  which  sum  was  applied  to 
the  use  of  Yale  college.  This  agreement,  however,  was  not  considered  as  conclusive 
and  satisfoctory :  nor  was  the  boundary  between  the  two  stales  definitely  settled  till 
May,  1804."*  .  . 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  grave- 
yard in  this  place : 

In  memorjr  of  the  Rev.  Abel  Forward.  His  talents  Ac  leara'mg  were  great.  Formed 
to  benefit  6c  instract  mankind,  he  was  a  pulpit  orator,  A  pious  £  benevolent  divine,  a 
wise  and  prudent  councillor  6c  skilful  Guide,  6c  believing  6c  teaching  the  Religion  of 
Jerasjdied  infoith  6c  hope,  Jan^*  y«  15*^  1786,  in  y*  38  year  of  his  age  and  13^  of  his 
ministry* 

Flere  et  meminife  relictum  est 


In  memory  of  Mrs.  Eeturah,  wife  of  y  Rev<>*  Abel  Forward,  who  died  Jan.  16*^  in 
her  23<  year,  a  sincere  christian. 

How  lov'd)  how  valu'd  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  Dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
Tis  all  thou  art !  Ac  all  the  proud  shall  be. 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  Eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  6c  love. 

Sunt  Laciymse  rerum  et  mentum  mortalia  targunt. 

Eetuiah  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abel  &  Mrs.  Eeturah  Forward,  died  Apr.  18<^ 
1775,  aged  3  months. 

O  welcome  tears,  a  tribute  due,  to  mother  6c  daughter  too, 
Whose  ashes  Ue  mingled  as  one,  beneath  the  limits  of  this  stone. 

Pulsanti  aperietur.    Life  how  short,  Eternity  how  long ! 

In  memory  of  Isaac  Coit,  Esq.,  an  eminent  phsrsician,  who  died  25^  April,  1813, 
aged  58. 

Reflection  long  shall  hover  o'er  his  Urn, 
And  faithftd  friendship  boast  the  power  to  mourn ; 
Peace  to  his  shade !  while  truth  shall  paint  the  rest. 
Lamented  most  by  those  Who  knew  him  best. 


SPRINGFIELD. 

WiLUAM  Ptnchon,  Esq.  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  this 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  colony  charter,  and  was 
appointed  a  magistrate  and  assistant  in  1629,  in  England,  when  the 
goTemcNT  and  oncers  were  appointed.    He  came  from  England 

i— *i   .ii. 

*  Webster's  History  of  United  States. 
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widi  Governor  Winthrop,  and  began  the  settlement  of  Roxbury  in 
1630.  In  May,  1636,  Mr.  Pynchon  and  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury 
had  the  leave  of  the  general  court  to  remove  to  any  place  they 
should  think  proper,  provided  that  they  continued  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  and  would  not  prejudice  any  other  plan- 
tation. The  fertility  of  the  land  upon  Connecticut  river  having 
become  known,  Mr.  P5mchon,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  and  proba- 
bly some  others,  came  to  this  place  in  1635,  called  Agawam^  tod 
began  to  build  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  on  the  Aga- 
warn,  in  the  meadow,  called  from  that  fact  House-meadow.  The 
Indians  who  were  friendly  informed  them  that  the  house  would  be 
exposed  to  the  flood ;  they  accordingly  abandoned  it,  and  built 
another  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  probably  on  the  lot 
afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Pynchon,  and  still  possessed  by  his  de- 
scendants. It  is  supposed  that  they  returned  to  Roxbury  in  the 
fall.  In  the  spring  of  die  next  year,  (1636,)  Mr.  Pvnchon,  with  a 
number  of  other  persons  with  their  families,  removed  from  Roxburjr 
and  came  to  this  place.  The  settlers  made  an  agreement,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  is  preserved  in  the  town  records,  consisting  of  fifteen 
articles.  The  first  provides  for  the  settlement  of  a  minister;  the 
second  limits  the  number  of  families  to  forty,  and  not  to  exceed 
fifty.  The  other  articles  provide  for  the  rule  and  mode  of  diviaon, 
and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  settlement  The  agreement  was 
subscribea  by  only  eight  persons,  though  it  appears  that  twelve  were 
concerned.  Those  who  subscribed  were  William  Pynchon,  Mat- 
thew Mitchell,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  William  Blake,  Edmund 
Wood,  Thomas  UflFord,  and  John  Cabell.  Jehu  Burr  and  Thomas 
Ufford  made  their  marks.  The  other  four  who  were  imited  with 
them  were  Thomas  Woodford,  John  Reader,  Samuel  Butterfield, 
and  James  Wood. 

In  making  the  settlement,  the  most  general  course  was  to  "  allow 
each  settler  a  house-lot  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Main  street, 
8  rods  wide  from  the  street  to  the  river :  a  like  width  in  the  mea- 
dow, in  front  of  his  house,  to  the  foot  ot  the  hill ;  and  a  wood-lot 
of  the  same  breadth,  extending  at  first  eighty,  and  afterwards  to 
an  hundred  rods,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and,  when  practi- 
cable, an  allotment  in  the  interval  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  of 
the  same  width,  as  near  as  might  be  directly  against  his  lot."  The 
first  settlers  here,  as  well  as  those  at  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Weth- 
ersfield  in  Connecticut,  came  on  under  the  license  and  the  pro- 
fessed authority  and  protection  of  Massachusetts,  but  they  were 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  towns  on  the  Bay  as  to  be  obliged, 
principally,  to  rely  on  themselves.  Agawam  was,  at  first,  united 
with  the  other  towns  below  on  the  river.  It  appears  by  the  Con- 
necticut records  that  at  a  court  holden  at  Hartford,  Nov.  1636,  Mr. 
Pjrnchon  was  present  with  the  other  magistrates.  It  appears  that 
in  1637  Agawam  was  assessed  with  the  towns  in  Connecticut, 
to  fumbh  its  quota  of  troops,  and  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  of 
the  P^uot  war.  This  place,  however,  did  not  long  continue 
united  with  Connecticut.    On  February  14,  1638,  the  inhabitants, 
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believing  tiiemselves  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts^ 
came  into  a  Toluntary  agreement,  and  appointed  Mr.  P]rnch<Hi  a 
magistrate  with  extensive  powers,  and  du^^cted  the  proper  course 
of  proceeding,  till  they  shoiud  receive  orders  from  Massadiusetts. 

m  1640,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  its  name  was  chtoged  from  Aga- 
wam  to  Springfield.  Hubbard,  in  his  Greneral  History,  states  that 
the  name  was  given  out  of  regard  to  Mr.  Pynchon,  who  had  his 
mansion  in  a  town  of  that  name,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  before 
he  came  to  this  coimtry.  '^  Whatever  be  the  origin,  it  is  pecuUarly 
appropriate.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  place  so  abundantly  watered 
with  rivers,  brooks,  streams,  and  springs  can  be  found."  Much 
uncertainty  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  it  was  in  1641.  The  Umits  of  the  town,  by  various  purchases 
from  the  natives  and  grants  from  the  legislature,  became  very  ex- 
tensive, embracing  a  tract  nearly  twenty-five  miles  square.  This 
territory  included  the  towns  of  Westfield,  Suffield,  and  a  great  part 
of  Southwick,  and  the  whole  of  West  Springfield,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  towns  of  Springfield,  Enfield,  Somers,  Wil- 
braham,  Ludlow,  and  Longmeadow,  on  the  east  side.  Extensive 
as  this  territory  was,  the  most  of  it  was  obtained  by  fair  purchase 
from  the  Indians. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield  from 
1636  to  1664. 


"^lUiaiii  Fjrnchon, 
Heary  Smith, 
*W31iam  Blake, 
Edmimd  Wood, 
Thomas  Ufibrd, 
John  CabeL 
Matthew  Imtchell, 
Samuel  Bntterfield, 
James  Wood, 
JohnReadefi 
Thomas  Woodford, 
Jdm  Seale, 
fiichard  Everitt, 
Thomas  HortOD, 
Bev.  Geofce  Moxon, 
Thomas  Bnrrick, 
John  Leonard, 
Bobert  Ai^ey, 
John  Woodcock, 
John  Allin, 
John  Bon, 
Henry  Gregory, 
Samnel  Hubbard, 
£liznr  H^oke, 
WUtiam  Warrincr, 
Henry  Bart, 


Bowlaad  Stebblns, 
Thomas  Stebbins, 
Samuel  Wright, 
Bichard  Sik^, 
John  Deeble, 
Samuel  Chapin, 
Morgan  Johns, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
James  Brid^nan, 
Alexander  JBdwards, 
JohnDobie, 
Boger  Pritchard, 
Francis  Ball, 
John  Harmon, 
William  Vaughan, 
William  Jess, 
Miles  Morgao, 
Abraham  Mundon, 
Francis  Pepper, 
John  Burrhall, 
Benjamin  Ckx)1ey, 
John  Matthews, 
George  Colton, 
Joseph  Parsons, 
John  Clarke, 
James  Osborne, 


Thomas  Bieve,  l^f^lliam  Brodcs, 

Wid.  Margaret  Bliss,  Simon  Beamon, 


Nathaniel  Bliss, 
Thomas  Tomson, 
Bichard  Exell, 
William  Branch, 
Griffith  Jones, 
Beice  Bedortha, 
Hugh  Parsons, 
John  Lombard, 
John  Scarlet, 
George  Langton, 
Lawrence  Bliss, 
Samuel  Bliss, 
John  Bliss, 


Samuel  Terry, 
John  Lamb, 
Benjamin  Mun, 
John  Stewart, 
Thomas  Bancroft, 
Thomas  Noble, 
Richard  Mannd, 
Thomas  Gilben, 
Simon  S^bcket, 
Richard  Fellowes, 
Rev.  Peletiah  Glorer, 
Tahan  Grant, 
Nathaniel  Ely, 


Anthony  Dorchester,  Samuel  Ely, 
John  Lamb,  John  Keep, 

Samuel  Marshfield,   Edward  Foster, 


John  Dumbleton, 
Jonathan  Taylor, 
Rowland  Thomas, 
Thomas  MUler, 
Benjamin  Parsons, 
Obadiah  Miller, 
Abel  Wright, 
Hugh  Dudley, 


Thomas  Sewall, 
Thomas  Day, 
John  Biley, 
John  Henrvson, 
William  uunterv 
John  Scott 


The  town  increaced  rapidly  and  extended  in  every  direction,  till 
an  event  took  place,  which  at  the  first  seemed  calculated  to  check 
it  Mr.  Pynchon,  in  1660,  fell  under  the  censnre  of  the  general 
court  for  having  published  a  work  entitled  '^  The  Meritorious  Price 
of  Man's  Redemption/'  in  opposition  to  the  graeral  opinions  respect- 
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ing  the  nature  of  the  atonement  He  was  left  out  of  the  magis* 
tracy,  and  cited  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  laid  under  heavy 
bonds.  The  next  year  Mr.  Pynchon,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
general  court,  retracted  his  sentiments.  The  censure  of  him  was 
suspended,  but  he  was  so  much  dissatisfied  that  he  went  to  England, 
and  Mr.  Moxon  with  him.  Whethet  he  approved  of  Mr.  Pyn- 
chon's  book  is  not  known.  Mr.  Pynchon  did  not  take  his  family*, 
but  Mr.  Moxon  did.  Neither  of  them  ever  returned.  Mr.  Pynchon 
was  a  man  of  distinction,  of  a  pious  disposition  of  mind,  and  of 
respectable  talents;  and  appears  to  have  had  the  confidence  of 
the  town,  while  he  remained.  His  son-in-law  Henry  Smith,  one 
of  the  principal  men  in  Springfield,  also  removed  with  his  family 
to  England.  The  absence  of  Mr,  Pynchon  was  made  up  in  his  so^ 
John  Pynchon,  who  remained  here.  "  He  was  a  man  ofuncommoa 
talents,  and  admirably  adapted  to  his  situation."  Deacon  Samuel 
Ghapin  and  Elizur  Holyoke  were  leading  men  in  the  town. 


TpahoK  HausCf  Springfidd,  erecttd  about  1660. 

For  forty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  peace  with  the  Indians.  Occasionally  complaints 
were  made  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Indians.  They  were,  wS:ien 
complaints  were  substantiated,  obliged  to  do  right  by  their  neigh- 
bors. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  Whenever  any  of  the 
Indians  were  wronged  by  the  whites,  they  had  speedy  justice  done 
them.  But  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  in  June,  1675,  there  was 
a  general  alarm.  What  fortified  places  there  were  in  the  town, 
does  not  certainly  appear.  The  old  brick  house,  built  by  John 
Pynchon,  Esq.,  before  the  year  1660,  was  used  as  a  fort.  The 
above  engraving  is  copied  from  a  drawing  of  this  house  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1784.    It  was  taken  down  a  few  years  since. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  one  or  two  more  forts 
south  of  the  meeting-house.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  south 
part  of  the  town  was  palisadoed.  ITie  Indians  who  were  this  side 
of  the  river  had  their  principal  settlement  on  Long  Hill,  where  they 
had  a  fort    During  the  night  of  the  3d  or  4th  of  October,  three 
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hundred  of  Philip's  warriors  were  recei^red  into  the  fort  and  there 
concealed  bv  the  Springfield  Indians.  Toio,  a  Windsor  Indian,  was 
informed  of  a  plot  to  bum  the  town  and  massacre  the  inhabitants. 
This  he  communicated  to  the  people  of  Windsor,  who,  without 
delay,  sent  an  express  to  Springfield  to  give  the  alarm.  This  at 
first  occasioned  great  consternation ;  and  the  people  betook  them* 
selves  to  the  forts,  and  took  such  measures  for  security  as  they 
could  upon  the  emergency.  The  Springfield  Indians,  however, 
appeared  as  usual,  professed  cordial  £nen(&hip,  and  in  a  great  de- 
gree quieted  the  fears  and  alarms  of  the  English.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover,  who  witfi  others  had  retired  to  the  fort,  and  had  removed 
his  library  and  some  of  his  valuable  effects  to  Mr.  Pynchon's,  upon 
finding  all  to  be  quiet,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  or  seen  of  an  enemy, 
moved  back  his  Ubrary  to  his  own  house.  The  Indians  lay  per- 
fectly still  and  concealed.  Some  of  the  English,  however,  were 
not  satisfied;  and  in  the  morning  of  October  5  th,  Lieutenant  Tho- 
mas Cooper  and  Thomas  Miller  went  out  as  scouts,  to  examine  and 
explore  the  fort  and  Indian  settlement.  While  advancing  towards 
it,  they  were  both  fired  upon  and  killed.  Mr.  Cooper,  being  very 
athletic  and  vigorous,  got  into  one  of  the  forts  before  he  expirea. 
An  assault  upon  the  town  immediately  followed.  Three  men  and 
one  woman  were  killed,  including  the  two  above  named.  About 
thirty  dwelling-houses  and  twenty-five  bams  were  destroyed.  The 
mills  and  house  of  correcticm,  or  jail,  were  also  burnt ;  but  the  old 
meeting-house  was  preserved.  The  Indians  retreated  before  they 
had  completed  the  work  of  destniction.  At  the  time  of  the  attack 
Major  Pynchon  and  Capt.  Appleton  were  at  Hadley ;  they  hurried 
on  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  relief  of  Springfield ;  but  the  In- 
dians had  withdrawn  with  their  plunder  before  they  arrived.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  Capt.  Appleton's  ofiicial  account  of  the 
attack,  &c.,  dated  Oct.  12, 1675.    He  was  at  Hadley  when  he  wrote. 

"  An  to  the  state  of  poor  desolate  Springfield,  to  whose  relief  we  came  (though  with  a 
march  that  had  put  our  men  into  a  most  violent  sweat,  and  was  more  than  they  could 
weU  bear,)  too  late.  Their  condition  is  indeed  roost  afflicted,  there  being  about  33 
holies  ana  25  bams  burnt,  and  about  fifteen  housts  left  nnbumt.  The  people  are  full 
of  fear,  and  staggering  in  their  thoughts  as  to  their  keeping  or  leaving  or  the  place. 
They  whose  houses  and  provisions  are  consumed  incline  to  leave  the  place,  as  think* 
ing  they  can  better  labor  for  a  living  in  places  of  less  danger,  than  where  they  now 
are.  Hence  thev  seem  unwilling  to  stay,  except  ihev  might  freely  share  in  the  com 
and  provision  which  is  remaining  and  preserved  by  tlie  sword.  I  cannot  but  think  It 
conducive  to  the  public,  and  for  ought  I  see  to  the  private  interest,  that  the  plaoe 
should  be  kept  ;  there  being  com  and  provision  enough  and  to  spare,  for  the  suste* 
nance  of  the  persons,  whose  number  is  considerable,  and  cannot  be  maintained  else- 
where without  more  than  almost  any  place  can  afford  to  their  relief.  The  worth  of 
the  place  is  also  considerable,  and  the  holding  of  it  will  give  encouragement  and  help 
to  others,  and  the  quitting  of  it  great  discouragement  and  hazard  of  our  passage  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  b^ing  so  great  distance  from  Hadley  to  any  other  town  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  I  have  in  regard  of  the  present  distress  of  the  poor  people  adven- 
tared  to  leave  Capt.  Sill  there  to  be  ordered  by  the  honored  majot  till  further  order. 

In  the  account  of  Springfield  houses,  we  only  presented  the  number  of  them 

on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  that  in  the  town  plat,  for  in  all,  on  the  west  side 
and  in  the  outskirts  on  the  east  side,  there  are  about  sixty  houses  standing  and  much 
eorn  in  and  about  them."  [In  another  letter,  dated  Oct.  17,  1675,  Capt.  Appleton 
•ajrs,]  "By  a  letter  received  from  Major  Fvnchon,  I  am  informed  of  an  old  Indian 
squaw  taken  at  Springfield,  who  tells  that  the  Indians  who  burnt  that  town  lodged 
wmt  six  miles  or  Uie  town.    Some  men  went  forth,  found  twenty-four  fires,  and  some 
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pfauder.  She  saith  there  came  of  the  enemy  270,  that  the  enemy  are  in  all  about  600. 
The  place  where  they  keep  is  at  Coassitt,  as  it  is  supposed,  about  56  miles  abora 
Hadley." 

Springfield  is  the  shire  town  for  Hampden  county,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  inland  towns  in  New  England,  being  the 
center  of  a  large  inland  and  river  commerce,  and  is  also  the  site 
of  the  largest  armory  in  the  United  States.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  village  is  on  a  single  street,  two  miles  in  length.  There  is  a 
court-house,  jail,  2  banLs,  (the  Springfield  and  Chicopee  Banks,) 
several  printing-ofiices,  and  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  I  ot 
which  is  Unitarian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist  'Riere 
are  many  elegant  private  residences  in  this  place,  particularly  on 
the  elevated  ground  which  rises  eastward  from  the  court-house. 
Distance,  17  miles  from  Northampton,  48  from  Worcester,  27  fixxa 
Hartford,  Con.,  87  from  Boston,  and  363  from  Washington. 


WetUm  view  of  the  Armory  BuiUmgs,  Sprmgfidd, 


The  principal  U.  S.  Armory  buildings  are  situated  on  the  ele- 
vated table  land  eastward  of  the  main  village,  called  '^  the  Hill." 
From  the  village,  on  the  main  street,  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  flanked  on  the  north  and  south  by  . 
a  ravine.  Most  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  armory,  such 
as  the  arsenals  or  store-houses  for  the  preservation  of  arms,  the 
workshops,  houses  of  the  superintendents,  &c.,  are  situated  on,  and 
around  an  area  of  several  acres.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
represented  in  the  engraving ;  those  on  the  right  are  arsenals.  The 
assessors  of  Springfield,  in  1837,  made  the  following  return  relative 
to  the  U.  S.  Armory,  viz. : — "  Public  lands  and  buildings,  valued 
at  $210,000 ;  machinery,  $50,000 ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand muskets  on  hand,  $2,040,000 ;  muskets  manufactured  during 
the  year  ending  April  1st,  1837,  fourteen  thousand,  $164,000;  ord- 
nance and  stock  on  hand,  $80,000 ;  two  hundred  and  sixty  men 
employed.'' 
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« During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  town  did  not  very  mnch  increase.  It  felt, 
in  common  with  the  country  in  general,  the  pressure  of  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. But  in  that  period,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  much  of  its  subsequent  in- 
crease and  present  prosperity.  In  the  time  of  the  war,  this  was  a  recruiting  post  and 
a  rendezvous  for  soldiers.  Being  centrally  situated,  easy  of  access,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  far  inland  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  sudden  invasions  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
early  in  the  war  fixed  upon  as  a  suitable  place  for  making  and  repairing  the  various 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  depot  for  military  stores.  At  first,  the  whole  was  confined  to 
Main  street.  The  various  artificers  employed,  had  their  shops  where  they  could  find 
a  convenient  place,  and  resided  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  town.  The  laboratory 
for  cartridges,  and  for  the  various  fire-works  manufactured  on  such  occasions,  was  in 
the  bam  then  owned  by  Ebenezer  Stebbins,  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Dr.  Kings- 
bury, south  of  Festus  Stebbins'.  After  two  or  three  years,  the  public  works  were 
removed  on  to  the  hill,  where  they  now  are.  This  was  done  gradually,  in  the  years 
1778  and  1779,  as  accommodations  could  be  found.  At  first,  with  the  exception  of 
the  powder  magazine,  the  whole  of  the  public  buildings  were  placed  upon  a  square  of 
ten  acres,  on  the  land  appropriated  by  the  town  for  a  training  field.  A  f«Kr  cannon 
were  cast  here  during  that  war,  but  no  small-arms  were  manufactured  till  after 
the  peace  of  1783.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  workmen  employed  were  discharged, 
and  the  arsenals,  magazine  and  shops,  were  left  in  the  charge  of  a  store-keeper. 

«  When  the  object  of  making  arms  was  under  consideration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, in  the  year  1794,  the  convenience  of  the  place,  and  the  arsenals,  magazines,  and 
shops  already  here,  were  a  sufficient  inducement  to  establish  the  national  armory 
here.  This  was  done.  At  difierent  periods  since  that  time,  lands  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  erections  made,  for  the  public  accommodation.  This  establishment  has, 
without  question,  been  one  great  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  toMTi." — Bliss^  Hist. 
Address,  1828. 


South  entrance  of  C/Ucopu  Village^  Springfield. 

The  above  is  a  view  taken  at  the  south  entrance  of  Chicopee 
village,  upon  the  Springfield  road.  A  part  only  of  the  village  is 
seen.  The  forest  trees  which  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
stand  in  the  position  in  which  they  originally  grew ;  the  novelty 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  arrests  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  and 
to  the  lover  of  nature,  this  irregularity  is  far  more  pleasing  and 
attractive  than  any  artificial  arrangement.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  village  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Chicopee.  The 
elevation  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  is  Mount  Tom,  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  Connecticut  river.  This  village  is  estimated  to  contain 
nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants.    There  are  four  cotton  mills,  run- 
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ning  20,000  spindles.  There  is  also  an  establishment  for  the  manU' 
facture  of  machinery,  saws,  &c.  This  village  is  4^  miles  from. 
Springfield,  and  87  from  Boston. 

11 


North  view  of  CabotviUe^  Springfield. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Cabotville, 
four  miles  from  Springfield.  The  drawing  from  which  the  above 
was  engraved,  was  taken  but  a  few  feet  from  the  road,  on  the  side 
of  the  elevated  heights  which  rise  in  some  places  almost  Perpen- 
dicularly from  the  road  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Chicopee.  The 
village  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chicopee  river,  which  is 
seen  passing  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the  engraving.  This  flourish- 
ing village  is  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  was  named  from  the  Hon. 
George  Cabot.  It  is  estimated  that  at  this  time  there  are  more  than 
2,000  inhabitants  in  this  village.  There  are  two  churches,  1  Con- 
gregational, 1  Universalist,  and  a  Baptist  church  now  (1838)  erect- 
ing. 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  manufacturing  business 
done  in  this  town  are  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the 
state  in  1837.  *^  Cotton  mills,  7:  cotton  spindles,  35,000;  cotton 
consumed,  3,495,000  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  11,062,000 
yards;  value  of  the  same,  $1,089,500;  males  employed,  330;  fe- 
males, 1,300;  capital  invested,  $1,400,000."  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  manufactured,  their  value,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed. 


Articles.  Value.  Hands  employed 

Boots  and  Shoes,  $16,000,  56 

Leather, 

Hats, 

Paper, 

Iron  Castings 

Cutlery, 

Chairs,  &c., 

Ploughs, 

Tin-ware, 


10,200, 

7 

4,800, 

7 

200,000, 

225 

43,800, 

30 

40,000, 

60 

16,000, 

28 

1,300, 

2 

15,000, 

14 

Value.  Hands  tmplofed. 

11 

19 


Articles. 

Hard-ware,         S 1 1 ,000, 

Cards,  40,000, 

Joiners'  Tools,       12,000,  19 

Paper-machinery,  12,000,  10 

Shuttle  ^  Bobbin,   4,500,  6 

Rifles,                    18,000,  18 

Stoves,                   12,000,  6 

Machinery,            60,000,  80 

Swords,  &c.,          50,000,  35 
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Besides  the  above,  there  were  five  steamboats  built  in  five  years 
preceding  1837,  valued  at  $18,000.  There  is  also  an  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  brass  cannon,  employing  25  hands,  lately 
commenced,  which  it  is  estimated  will  manufacture  cannon  to  the 
amount  of  $90,000  annually. 

In  1810,  the  population  of  this  town  was  2,767;  in  1820,  it  was 
3,914;  in  1830,  it  was  6,784;  in  1837,  it  was  9,234. 

In  Shays'  insurrection,  in  1786,  the  judicial  courts  being  ad- 
journed by  the  legislature  to  sit  at  Springfield  on  the  26th  of 
December,  Shays,  with  about  300  malcontents,  marchewi  into  this 
town  to  oppose  the  administration  of  justice,  and  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  prevented  the  court  from  proceeding  to 
business.  In  January,  1787,  the  movements  of  the  insurgents  were 
such,  that  the  governor  and  council  determined  to  raise  a  force  of 
4,400  men  in  order  to  put  them  down.  Two  thousand  men  of  this 
force  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  January,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command. 

"Before  the  troops  under  Gen.  Lincoln  marched  from  Roxbury,  Gen.  Shepard  had 
been  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  post  at  Springfield.  He  soon  collected  900  men, 
and  i^erwards  200  more,  the  continental  arsenal  furnishing  them  with  a  sufficient 
nmnber  of  fi^ld-pieces,  and  such  equipments  as  were  warned.  It  became  an  object 
irith  the  insurgents  to  gain  this  post,  if  possible,  before  the  arrival  of  Lincoln's  army. 
Their  movements,  therefore,  were  towards  West  Springfield  on  the  one  side,  whers 
about  400  men  were  collected  under  the  command  of  Luke  Day ;  and  towards  the 
Boston  road  on  the  other,  where  tlOO  more  were  headed  by  Shays  himself.  Besides 
these,  a  party  of  about  400  from  the  county  of  Berkshire,  under  the  command  of  ETl 
Parsons,  were  stationed  in  the  north  parish  of  Springfield.  Shays  proposed  to  attack 
the  post  on  the  25th  of  Jannwry,  and  wrote  to  Pay  on  the  24th  to  coK)perate  with  him. 
In  a  letter  which  was  intercepted  by  Gen.  Shepard,  Day  replied  that  ne  could  not  as- 
sist him  on  the  25th,  but  would  the  day  after.  Onihe  25th,  however,  Shays,  con- 
fident of  his  aid,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  approached  the  arsenal  where  the 
militia  were  posted,  with  his  troops  ia  open  column.  Gen.  Shepard  sent  several  times 
to  know  the  intention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  warn  them  of  their  danger ;  and  received 
for  answer,  in  substance,  that  they  would  have  the  barracks ;  and  they  immediately 
marched  onwards  to  within  250  yards  of  the  arsenal.  Another  message  was  sent,  in- 
forming them  that  the  militia  were  posted  there  by  order  of  the  governor  and  of  con- 
gress, and  that  if  they  approached  any  nearer  they  would  be  fired  upon.  One  of  their 
leaders  replied,  ^That  is  all  we  want  /  and  they  immediately  advanced  one  hundred 
yards.  Gen.  Shepard  was  now  compelled  to  fire ;  but,  in  hope  of  intimidating  them, 
ordered  the  two  first  shot  to  be  directed  over  their  heads,  .which,  instead  of  retarding, 
quickened  their  approach  ;  and  the  artillery  was  at  last  pointed  at  the  center  of  their 
column,  which  produced  its  eff*ect.  A  cry  of  murder  was  raised  in  the  rear  of  the  insxur- 
gents ;  their  whole  body  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efibrts  of  Shays  to  form  them,  the  troops  retreated  precipitately  about  ten  miles  to  Lud- 
low, leaving  three  of  their  men  dead  on  the  field  and  one  wounded.  Had  Gen.  Shep- 
ard been  disposed  to  pursue,  he  might  easily  have  cut  many  of  them  in  pieces.  But 
'  the  object  was  not  to  destroy  them,  but  to  bring  them  to  consideration  and  amendment. 

"Notwithstanding  this  retreat,  there  was  serious  apprehension  of  another  attack  from 
the  insurgents  -,  for  Day  was  bow  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  nver  with  his  men, 
and  Parsons  at  Chicopee,  whither  the  party  of  Shays  repaired  (after  losmg  200  men 
hy  desertion)  on  the  26th.  This  apprehension  was  allayed  the  next  day,  at  noon,  by 
the  arrival  of  Lincoln's  army." 

After  the  county  of  Hampshire  was  formed,  in  1662,  a  part  of 
the  county  courts  were  held  in  Springfield ;  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  till  1793,  when  they  were  all  removed  to  Northampton. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
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place.  The  armory  was  establiehed  here  the  next  year,  and  which 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  prevent  any  injurious  effects  ftom  beins 
apparent  Upon  the  organization  of  Hampden  county,  Springfield 
again  became  a  shire  town,  and  the  courts  were  re-established 
here  in  1813. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  grave-yard  in  this  place : 

Hbrs  ltetb  the  body  of  Mari,  the  wife  of  Elizvk  Holyoke,  who  died  Gotoibbr 
26, 1657. 

Shoe  y^  lyes  here  was  while  she  stood 
A  very  glory  of  womanhood ; 
Even  here  was  sowne  most  pretious  dvst, 
Which  surely  shall  rise  with  the  jvst. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  lohn  Glover,  son  of  M'-  Pelatiah  Glover,  who  died  j*  14th 
of  January,  1664. 

My  body  sleepes,  my  sovle  hath  sviet  rest 
In  armes  of  Grod,  in  Christ,  who  makes  me  blest ; 
The  tjme  drawes  on  apace  when  God  the  Sonne 
To  see  his  face  shall  both  vnite  in  one. 


Here  lies  interr'd  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Mallefuild,  a  French  gentleman,  who,  pass* 
ing  through  the  town  of  Springfield,  dying,  bequeath^  all  his  estate  to  the  poor  of  thiB 
town.    He  died  Nov.  26, 1711.    Psal.  41, 1.  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  A.M.,  late  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  this 
place,  who  died  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1784,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  &  in 
the  49th  of  his  ministry.— This  monument  is  erected  by  his  affectionate  and  grateful 
parishioners,  in  addition  to  that  in  their  breasts,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his 
singular  worth  &  long  continued  labors  among  them  in  the  service  of  their  souls. 
He  taught  us  how  to  live,  &  Oh !  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge !  taught  us  how  to  die. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1810;  it  was  taken  from  Gran- 
ville and  Sandisfield,  and  what  was  formerly  called  Southfleld. 
The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organised  in  1797, 
and  consisted  of  70  members.  The  Rev.  Roger  Harrison  was 
ordained  here  in  1798,  and  resigned  in  1822.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Bennet  P.  Northrop  in  1827,  who  resigned  the  next  year. 
The  celebrated  missionary,  Gordon  Hall,  was  a  native  of  this 
town. 

This  township  is  on  elevated  land,  which  is  adapted  for  grazing. 
Considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  produced.  It  is 
watered  by  Farmington  river,  the  western  boundary  of  the  town, 
which  is  here  a  beautiful  and  lively  stream.  In  1837  the  value  of 
shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured  here  was  $3,500. 
Population,  570.  Distance,  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and  110 
from  Boston. 
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WALES 

This  town  was  fonnerly  called  South  Brimfield.  It  received  its 
name  from  James  Wales,  Esq.,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
town.  About  30  years  since  the  population  was  divided  between 
the  Baptists,  Universalists,  and  Congregationalists.  A  short  time 
previously,  the  three  denominations  united  in  building  a  meeting- 
nouse,  each  to  occupy  it  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
each.  Rev.  Mr.  Coddington  was  the  first  Baptist  minister ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eveleth  was  the  next  pastor.  A  Congregational  church  was  or- 
8[anized  here  in  1819,  which  consisted  of  about  12  persons ;  it  is  now 
(1838)  about  extinct.  The  Methodists  have  a  meeting-house  in 
the  central  part  of  the  town. 

The  village  in  the  colter  of  the  town  consists  of  about  26  or  30 
dwelling*houses  and  two  churches.  It  is  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  pond,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  and 
about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  1837  there  was  a  woollen  mill, 
with  2  sets  of  machinery ;  36,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $32,400.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
(boots  6,230,  shoes  9,053  pairs)  was  $27,743 ;  males  employed,  42  ; 
females,  6.  The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  was  $1,500. 
Population,  738.  Distance,  about  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and 
67  from  Boston. 


WESTPIELD. 


Thb  Indian  name  of  Westfield  was  WarronocOy  (or  Kee,)  and 
was  incorporated  in  1669,  Edward  Tyng  being  magistrate  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  It  was  first  proposed  to  call  it  Streamfield, 
because  situated  between  two  streams,  but  upon  further  conside- 
ration it  was  called  Westfield,  because  it  was  nearly  wort  from 
Boston,  the  metropolis  of  the  colony,  and  also  the  most  westerly 
plantation  in  New  England.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what 
precise  year  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  this  town, 
though  probably  between  1658  and  1650.  At  a  town  meeting  held 
in  Springfield,  Dec,  1658,  a  tract  of  land  in  Warrono'^o  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Cooper,  on  condition  he  commenced  improve- 
ments upon  said  land  in  twelve  months  and  continued  them  five 
years.  This  tract  was  situated  over  West  river,  probably  not  far 
from  the  county  bridge.  A  similar  grant  was  made  in  1660  to 
Dea.  S.  CJhapman,  of  land  adjoining  Cooper's.  In  1661,  a  grant 
was  made  to  Capt.  Pynchon,  Robert  Ashley,  and  George  Colton, 
of  a  tract  of  upland  meadow,  probably  lying  between  the  rivers. 
It  hence  appears  that  Warronoco  belonged  to  Springfield.  It  was 
included  in  the  original  grant  made  to  the  first  settlers  of  that  town 
by  the  king  of  Ikigland.  It  was  first  settled  by  families  from 
Springfield.  The  following  is  among  the  early  records  of  that 
town:  "Feb.  7, 1664.  At  a  general  town  meeting,  Capt.  Pynchon, 
Major  Holyoke,  and  Messrs.  Ely,  Colton,  and  Cooley,  were  chosen 
a  standing  committee,  to  have  the  sole  power  to  order  matters  con- 
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ceming  Warronoco,  both  for  admittance  of  inhabitants  and  to 
grant  lands,  or  for  any  other  business  that  may  concern  that  place 
and  conduce  to  its  becoming  a  town  of  itself."  Some  to  whom  grants 
of  land  were  made,  forfeited  their  lands  by  a  non-compliance  mri^ 
the  conditions  of  the  grantors.  Lands  were  confirmed  to  those  who 
continued  their  improvements  five  years.  According  to  the  re- 
cords, the  following  persons  had  confirmed  titles :  George  and  Isaac 
Hielps,  Capt.  Cook,  Mr.  Cornish,  Thomas  Dewey,  J.  Noble,  David 
Ashley,  John  Holyoke,  John  Ponder,  and  Johnlngersoll.  These  men 
lived  near  the  confluence  of  Great  and  Little  rivers.  They  took 
up  their  residence  here  about  1666,  as  appears  from  the  following 
facts.  Meetings  were  first  held  here  in  1667  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
first  English  child  bom  here  was  Benj.  Saxton,  who  died  in  1754, 
aged  88  years,  and  was  therefore  born  in  1666. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  trading-house  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  by  three  young  men,  some  years  pre- 
vious to  a  permanent  settlement.  They  spent  one  summer  here, 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterward.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
were  cut  ofi"  by  the  Indians.  Each  inhabitant  owned  a  separate 
tract  of  land,  but  seem  at  first  to  have  lived  to  a  certain  extent  in 
common.  They  had  a  fort  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  as  sup- 
posed, a  few  rods  west  of  Harrison^s  taverh.  In  this  they  lodged 
every  night,  and  fled  to  it  by  day  in  case  of  alarm.  It  seems  from 
the  records  that  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  in  circuit  about  the  fort 
was  strongly  enclosed.  Within  this  enclosure  they  had  all  their 
dwellings.  Houses  were  occupied  as  forts  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
town  until  after  the  French  war  in  1757.  Warronoco  was  at  first 
nine  miles  long  and  three  wide ;  additions  were  made  to  it  imtil  it 
included  what  is  now  Westfield,  Southwick,  and  Russell. 

Westfield  is  situated  eight  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  West  Springfield.  Little  river  comes  in  from  the 
west,  and  Westfield  river  from  the  north-west ;  they  unite  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  meeting-house.  The  central  part  of  the  town 
has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  lake,  and  by  geologists 
acquainted  with  the  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  some  re- 
mote period  covered  with  water.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  abrupt 
bank,  firom  20  to  70  feet  in  height.  The  bank  in  some  places  is 
clayey,  in  others  gravelly,  and  in  others  rocky.  The  lake  must 
have  been  about  seven  miles  in  length,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  nearly  three  in  width  at  the  widest  place.  Westfield 
furnishes  a  greater  variety  of  vegetable  productions  than  most 
towns,  on  account  of  having  such  varieties  of  soil :  sandy  plains, 
mountains,  meadows,  and  swamps.  There  are  about  60  varieties 
of  meadow  grass,  some  of  which  have  been  found  nowhere  besides 
in  North  America.  Alders,  poplars,  and  willows,  blossom  about 
the  middle  of  March.  Chesnut  fencing-stuff  is  brought  from  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  lumber  from  the  towns  west  and 
north.  The  elm,  buttonwood,  and  maple  grow  luxuriantly  in  this 
valley. 

Westfield  is  a  considerable  village  of  about  two  hundred  build- 
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Southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Westfield. 

mgs,  including  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  engraving  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the  village,  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south.  The  building  appearing  on  the  extreme  right  is 
the  Westfield  Academy ;  the  two  next  buildings  north  are  the  old 
and  new  town-houses.  The  new  one,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
small  tower,  was  erected  the  present  year,  (1838).  The  Congre- 
gational church  and  the  Hampden  Bank,  with  four  pillars,  fronting 
the  south,  are  seen  beyond ;  the  spire  of  the  Baptist  church  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  A  small  enclosed  common,  oval  in  its  form, 
is  in  the  central  part  of  the  area,  around  which  the  public  build- 
ings are  situated ;  it  is  newly  set  out  with  shade  trees,  and  will  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  A  range  of  stores,  where  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  mercantile  business  of  the  place  is  done,  is  inunedi- 
ately  north  of  the  Congregational  church,  fronting  the  conunon, 
biit  from  the  point  where  the  above  view  was  taken  they  could 
Hot  be  seen.  This  place  is  9  miles  from  Springfield,  17  from 
Northampton,  28  from  Hartford,  Con.,  60  from  New  Haven,  Con., 
and  97  from  Boston.  The  New  Haven  and  Northampton  canal 
passes  through  the  village,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  buildings 
seen  in  the  engraving.  The  manufacture  of  whips  is  the  principal 
mechanical  business  of  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were  thirteen 
whip  manufactories  ;  value  of  whips  manufactured  was  $153,000; 
154  males  and  410  females  were  employed  in  this  business.  Forty 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  the  value  of 
which  was  $11,000.  There  were  three  powder-mills,  which  manu- 
factured 20,000  kegs  of  powder,  the  value  of  which  was  $50,000. 
Population,  3,039. 

Westfield  Academy  was  chartered  in  1796,  and  opened  for  the 
admission  of  students  in  Jan.  1800.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  preceptors.  Those  in  Italics  became  clergymen.  Peter  Starr, 
Henry  C.  Martendale,  (since  a  member  of  congress,)  Lyman 
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Strmgy  Alfred  Perry,  M.  D.,  Horatio  Wctido^  Said  Clark,  Theodore 
North,  Sylvester  Selden,  Francis  L.  RobbinSy  Sarmul  M,  EmersoUy 
Alfred  Steams,  Charles  Jenkins^  Stephen  Taylor,  Flavd  S.  Chmf^ 
lord,  George  W.  Bendict,  now  professor  of  mathematics,  &c*  in 
Vermont  University,  Elnathan  ChriMey,  now  missionary  to  Pales- 
tine, Alvan  Wheeler,  M.  D.,  Emerson  Davis,  and  Parsons  Cooke. 
All  are  graduates  of  Williams  college  except  Elnathan  Gridley, 
who  graduated  at  Yale.  The  building  has  two  school-rooms  oa 
the  lower  floor,  and  on  the  other  a  large  hall  and  lecture-room. 
The  institution  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  general  principles 
of  those  sciences.  There  is  also  a  respectable  collection  of  mine- 
rals for  the  use  of  the  academy.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  to  tfiose  who  wish.  About  3  000  have 
1;>een  educated  at  diis  academy  since  its  establishment. 

Meetings  were  first  held  on  the  Sabbath  in  this  town  in  1667.  Mr.  H<^yoke,  son 
of  Major  I.  Holyoke,  of  Springfield,  conducted  them.  After  him  a  Mr.  Fiske  preached 
here  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  People  were  called  together  on  the  Sabbath  by 
the  beat  of  the  drum.  A  man  was  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  was  paid  25  shillings 
per  year.  The  first  meeting-house  stood  near  Jedediah  Taylor,  Es^r.'s.  A  second 
house  was  built  in  1720,  whidi  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1678  permission  was  granted 
W  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony  to  organize  a  church  in  Warronoco.  Mr. 
EdTiwrd  Taylor  was  a  candidate  for  settlement.  A  council  was  convened  on  t^ie  last 
Wednesday  of  June,  1679,  the  church  organized,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  ordained  pastor. 
One  of  Mr.  Taylor's  daughters  married  Mr.  Stiles,  and  was  the  mother  of  President 
Stiles,  of  Yale  college.  Mr.  T.  was  a  man  eminently  devoted  to  the  work  of  the^minis- 
try.  Besides  performing  the  duties  of  a  pastor  and  managing  his  domestic  concerns, 
he  left  in  manuscript  14  quarto  volumes,  closely  written,  of  about  400  pages  each. 
He  died  June  29, 1729,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  mmistry.  On  account  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  he  had  not  preached  for  four  or  five  years.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Nehemi^  Bull,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  1726.  During  Mr.  Bull's  ministry  a  mission 
to  the  Housatonic  Indians  was  commenced.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  West  Springfield, 
labored  among  them,  but,  being  taken  sick,  Mr.  Bull,  of  WestfieR  and  Williams,  of 
Deerfield,  were  appointed  by  Gov.  Belcher,  in  1734,  to  superintend  the  mission.  They 
procured  the  Rev.  J.  Sargeant,  then  a  tutor  in  Yale  college.  There  was  at  that  time. 
1735,  only  one  house  between  here  and  Sheffield.  Mr.  Bull,  after  having  intioducd 
Mr.  Sargeant  Xo  the  Indians,  remained  some  days,  and  baptized  the  first  Indian  con- 
vert. The  Rev.  John  Ballantine  succeeded  Mr.  Bull,  and  was  ordained  in  June,  1741. 
He  died  Feb.  1776.  Rev.  Noah  Atwater,  a  native  of  Hamden,  New  Haven  Co.,  (km., 
succeeded  Mr.  Ballantine ;  was  ordained  in  1781.  He  died  in  1802.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  learned  divine.  He  never  preached  the  same  sermon  to  his 
people  twice,  always  kept  twenty  sermons  ahead,  and  completed  his  two  sermons  for 
the  Sabbath  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  always  rose  before  sunrise  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  a  philosophical  mind.  Most  of  his  papers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  President  Dwight.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  Enapp,  a  native  of 
Norfolk,  Con.    He  was  ordained  over  this  church  in  1803. 

The  Baptist  society  of  Westfield  was  organized  in  1784.  Rev.  Adam  Hamilton  was 
the  first  pastor  of  this  church.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  for  a  long  time 
highly  esteemed.  On  account  of  misconduct  he  lost  his  reputation,  and  was  rqected 
ftom  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  churches.  He  died  at  Chesterfield,  and  it  is  chari- 
tably hoped  he  was  a  true  penitent  for  some  years  before  his  death.  In  consequence 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  conduct  the  church  became  nearly  extinct ;  but  they  revived  again, 
and  a  new  church  was  organized  in  1806.  In  1807,  the  Rev.  Azariah  Hawkes  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  society,  and  continued  his  labors  about  two  and  a  half  years, 
then  removed  to  Euclid,  Ohio.  After  this,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Green  preached  for  s(»ne 
time ;  in  1819  he  was  dismissed.  Rev.  David  Wright  succeeded  Mr.  Qreen,  and  was 
ordained  Nov.  1819. 

The  following,  relating  principally  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians  upon  this  town,  is  copied  from  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of 
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Westfield,  by  Eknerson  Davis,  A.  M.;"  to  which  publication,  the 
author  is  indebted  almost  entirely  for  the  history  of  this  town. 

No  mcial  hann  was  received  from  the  Indians  until  the  commencement  of  this  war 
m  1675.  I  hare  compiled  an  acconnt  of  the  injuries  received  daring  tlMS  war  from 
reccHtis  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  He  remarks  that  the^  were  sorely  distressed, 
yet  sovereignly  preserved.  "  Our  soil,"  he  says,  "  was  moistened  by  the  blood  of 
three  Springfield  men,  young  Goodman  Dumbleton,  who  came  to  our  mill,  and  two 
aons  of  Goodman  Brooks,  who  came  here  to  look  for  iron  ore  on  land  bought  of  BIr.  J. 
Pyncheon,  who  accompanied  them,  but  they  fell  in  the  way  by  the  first  assault  o{  thft 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Cornish's  house  was  burnt  to  ashes,  imd  also  John 
Sackett's  house  and  bam  with  its  contents,  it  being  the  first  snowy  day  of  winter. 
They  also  lodged  a  ball  in  Mr.  Granger's  leg.  It  was  thought  the  enemy  received 
some  loss,  because  m  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Cornish's  house  the  bones  of  a  man  were  found. 
Also  in  the  winter  some  scattering  rascals,  upon  a  Lord's  day,  in  the  time  of  afternoon 
worship,  fired  Mr.  Ambrose  Fowler's  house  and  bam,  and  in  the  week  after  Mr. 
Walter  Lee's  bam.  On  the  last  snowy  day  we  had  in  the  winter  of  1675,  we,  discover- 
ing an  end  of  the  Indians,  did  send  out  a  scout  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  the  same, 
designing  only  three  or  four  to  go  with  orders  not  to  assault  them,  but,  to  our  woe  and 
smart,  there  going  ten  or  twelve,  not  as  scouts,  but  as  assailants,  ran  furiously  upon. 
Aem,  and  received  from  the  enemy  a  furious  charge,  whereby  Mr.  Moses  Cook,  aa 
inhabitant,  and  a  soldier  not  an  inhabitant,  wei«  killed." 

In  the  fall  after,  nine  men  from  Westfidd  were  at  Deerfield,  at  the  time  of  aa 
attack  inpon  that  place,  three  of  whom  were  killed.  The  few  families  residing  here 
during  tne  war  were  so  impoverished  and  distressed  that  some  left,  and  all  more  thaa 
once  were  upon  the  point  of  relinquishing  their  lands  and  uniting  with  other  flanta- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  Thus  their  lives  were  in  constant  jeopardy ;  they 
were  few  in  the  midst  of  savages,  destitute  of  the  luxuries  and  most  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  contented  with  such  food  as  their  own  valley  produced.  Previous  to  1675,  a  grist 
mill  and  saw  mill  were  erected  on  a  brook  emptying  into  the  great  river  just  below  the 
countv  bridge.  These  mills  were  erected  by  a  companv  of  four  men,  Mr.  Whiting 
and  three  Dewys.  The  toll  was  regulated  by  a  vote  of  the  town.  Debts  were  paid  in. 
grain  or  meat,  the  price  of  which  was  also  regulated  by  a  vote  of  the  town.  In 
1716  the  price  of  r^e  was  three  shillings,  com  two  shillings  and  four-pence,  and  wheat 
and  ueas  four  shillmgs  and  six-pence.  When  debts  were  paid  in  money  a  discount  of 
one  tourth  was  made  by  the  creditor  in  all  cases.  The  creditor  was  obliged  to  take 
what  was  ofiered  in  payment,  money  or  grain.  Besides  grain,  tar  and  turpentine  were 
also  an  article  of  traffic,  being  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.  Persons  paid  into 
the  town  treasury  two  shillings  for  every  hundred  boxes  they  employed  in  collecting 
turpentine  firom  the  white  pine. 

There  was  an  old  Indian,  whom  they  called  Grey  Lock,  that  produced  considerable 
commotion  among  the  people.  He  was  constantly  skulking  about,  waylaying  them 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  captives.  He  caught  a  young  lad  by  the  name  of  Loomis, 
who  went  out  of  the  fort  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  to  get  cherries.  He  was  soon 
released.  Mr.  Bently,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  worked  at  ditching  all  of  one  sum- 
mer. He  uniformly  set  his  loaded  gun  one  rod  before  him,  and  ixrhen  he  had  cut  his 
ditch  up  to  the  gun  would  move  it  forward  again,  but  the  next  year  he  was  taken. 
Grey  Lock  said  he  had  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  take  him  all  the  vear  previous, 
hut  could  not ;  he  might  have  killed  him,  but  he  wanted  captives.  Mr.  Bently  was 
afterwards  released.  Mr.  Noble,  who  lived  near  where  Mr.  Ambrose  Day  now  lives, 
was  much  exposed.  One  night  during  family  prayers  Grey  Lock  stepped  up  and 
pulled  the  string  and  let  the  door  swing  open ;  some  of  the  fiimilv  shut  the  door,  and 
as  soon  as  all  was  quiet  he  would  pull  the  string  again.  Mr.  Noble  was  persuaded  by 
lus  ftiends  to  move  into  town.  Grey  Lock  said  he  had  several  opportunities  of  killing 
'most  of  his  children  at  a  shot,  but  did  not  want  scalps  so  much  as  captives. 

Mr.  Phelps,  who  Uved  in  Shepard  Lane,  returning  fiom  work  at  Pochasuck,  can^e  to 
the  fording  place  of  Great  river,  and  saw  three  Indians  in  the  river.  He  considered 
his  situation  perilous.  They  were  coming  towards  him.  He  clapped  his  hands  and 
exclaimed,  "Here  they  are,  my  brave  boys!  rash  on,  we  have  them!"  at  which  the 
Indians  took  the  alarm  and  escaped. 

Noah  Ashley,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  another  place,  returning  from  work  at 
Pochasuck,  was  met  by  an  Indian  near  the  Bancroft  house.  Both  drew  up  their  guns, 
but  Ashley  fired  first  and  the  Indian  fled.  He  was  tracked  by  blood  through  the 
brush  to  a  place  near  by,  but  was  never  found.  The  plain  has  ever  since  been  called 
"  Indian  Plain." 
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AdangliterofthesecoiidwifeofaMr.  Sackett  (her  name  I  do  not  know)  ww  taken 
captiTe  hy  the  Indians  and  carried  to  the  north-west  part  of  New  York,  mairied  an 
Indian,  and  remained  .among  them  as  long  as  she  lived.  Her  descendants  have  beea 
here  to  see  their  mother's  friends  several  times  since  the  French  war^  Previous  to 
that  they  used  some  exertions  to  make  others  of  the  Sackett  £unily  captives,  but  did 
not  succeed. 

Abotit  the  time  of  the  French  war  a  man  was  killed  at  the  Farms  while  looking  for 
his  cow,  and  another  at  Southampton.  He  was  in  a  bam  threshing,  with  his  gon 
standing  near,  but  as  he  turned  his  back  to  the  door  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  Indiaa 
and  killed. 

A  signal  was  given  on  the  discovery  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity  by  twice  firing  a  gun. 
An  alarm  of  this  kind  was  once  given,  and  the  central  village  was  deserted  by  all  the 
male  inhabitants ;  while  absent,  a  company  of  Indians  appeared  on  the  bank  sooth  of 
the  town,  with  the  intention,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  make  a  hostile  attack,  hot 
were  deterred,  on  seeing  the  number  of  the  houses  and  smoke  curling  from  every  chim* 
ney,  ttojugh  fear  of  finding  the  whites  of  superior  stren^h.  Thus  the  town  was  pro- 
videntially preserved,  when  four  or  five  might  have  laid  it  in  ashes.  I  have  been 
informed  that  two  tribes  wandered  about  in  this  vicinitv.  The  rivers  afforded  fidi  JA 
great  variety  in  those  days,  such  as  bass,  salmon,  shad,  Ace,  and  the  forests  aboandil 
with  boLrs,  deer,  ^.,  while  on  the  meadows  and  plains  maize  was  easily  cultivated. 
A  field  on  Little  river,  now  called  Squawfield,  was  probably  cultivated  by  them.  There 
arrow-heads  and  other  Indian  utensils  were  formerly  found  in  abundance.  There  is 
a  collection  of  their  utensils  in  the  academy,  together  with  an  Indian's  head,  the  bonea 
of  the  skull  and  face  nearly  perfect,  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  thp  vicinity  of  Hani* 
flon's  tavern.  Verjr  few  facts  relative  to  the  aborigines  have  been  recorded,  and  there-- 
Ibre  I  am  able  to  give  only  a  very  brief  account  of  them  at  this  period. 
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This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Springfield ;  it  was  made  a 

rrish  in  1696,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1773.  It 
supposed  that  settlements  commenced  in  this  town  as  early  as 
1664  or  ^5Sj  as  there  were  in  tliose  years  a  number  of  house-lots 
granted  on  Chicopee  plain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  rirer.  These 
ffrants  were  made  to  the  following  persons : — Francis  Pepper, 
Anthony  Dorchester,  Samuel  Terry,  Hugh  Dudley,  John  Dum« 
bleton,  Miles  Morgan,  John  Stewart,  Obadiah  Miller,  and  Simon 
Sacket  Thomas  Cooper  and  Abel  Leonard  settled  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Agawam,  about  1660,  and  in  a  short  time  Thomas 
Merrick  was  there  also.  A  few  years  after  this,  house-lots  were 
granted  as  far  west  as  Paucatuck  Brook,  and  among  the  settlers 
axe  found  the  names  of  Riley,  Foster,  Jones,  Petty,  Scot,  Barber, 
Rogers,  Parsons,  Fowler,  Ely,  Bagg,  and  Day.  In  May,  1695, 
the  inhabitants  on  this  side  of  the  river,  consisting  of  thirty-two 
fimiilies  and  upwards  of  200  souls,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
general  court  "  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  invite  and  settle  a 
minister*"  This  petition  was  granted ;  a  church  was  formed  in 
1698,  and  in  1702  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected.  The  first 
or  "  old  burying-ground  "  is  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a  person 
by  the  name  of  Foster.  The  oldest  monuments  to  be  fonnd  in  it 
are  those  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dwit,  who  died  Nov.  1,  1711,  and  of 
Deacon  John  Barber,  who  died  June  27,  1712. 

In  1760,  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  north  part  of  West 
Springfield  united  with  a  number  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
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and  petitioned  the  general  court  that  they  might  be  incorporated 
into  a  distinct  parish.  This  petition  was  granted  the  next  year, 
and  they  were  incorporated  as  the  fifth  parish  in  Springfield,  and 
Bey.  J<^  M'Kinstry  was  set  apart  as  their  minister  and  a  meet- 
ing-house erected  die  same  year.  Afterwards  the  part  on  the 
west  side  became  the  third  parish  in  West  Springfield,  being  thus 
incorporated  in  1T86.  This  place  has  been  usually  called  Ireland, 
from  the  circunvstance,  it  is  said,  that  several  Irish  families  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  Congre- 
gational church  in  this  parish  was  formed  in  1799,  and  consisted 
oriffinally  of  9  members;.  The  Baptist  church  here  was  formed, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Rand  constituted  its  pastor,  in  1803. 

In  1757  the  southern  part  of  the  town  was  erected  into  a  dis- 
tinct parish^  containing  about  75  families.  It  was  then  the  sixth 
iMirish  in  Springfield ;  in  1773  it  became  the  second  parish  in  West 
Springfield.  In  Nov.,  1762,  a  church  was  formed  here,  and  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Griswold  was  constituted  its  pastor.  In  1727^  there 
were  five  persons  baptiaed  by  immersion  in  the  town,  by  Rev, 
Elisha  Gallender,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston.  In  1740,.  they^ 
with  sevCTal  others  who  had  joined  them,  were  formed  into  a 
church,  and  Rev*  Edward  Upham  became  their  pastor.  The  prin-- 
cipal  field  of  Mr.  Upham's  labors  was  in  the  second  pari^.  In 
1800  this  paridi  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  form- 
ing what  are  usually  called  the  parishes  of  Agawam  and  Feedrng 
Hms:.  The  meeting-house,  which  had  been  built  by  the  second 
parish,  was  removed  in  1799  from  its  original  site  to  where  it  now 
stands,  in  Feeding  Hills.  A  meeting-house  in  Agawam,  which  the 
Baptists  and  Gongregationalists  occupied  alternately,  was  erected 
in  1803. 

West  Springfield  extends  along  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river  the  whole  breadth  of  Hampden  county.  It  is  intersected  by 
Westfield  river,  and  the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  particularly 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  There  are  high  hills  or  mountains  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  sandy  plains  at  the  south.  Great 
quantities  of  rye  are  annually  raised.  In  1837,  there  was  in  this 
town  1  cotton  mill,  2J00  cotton  spindles;  261,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured ;  valued  at  $33,270.  There  were  two 
woollen  mills ;  woollen  machinery  2  sets ;  26,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $16,600.  There  were  80  Saxony, 
1,881  merino,  1,413  other  kinds  of  sheep;  average  weight  of  fleece, 

3  pounds ;  value  of  wocrf  poduced,  $5,107.    There  are  7  churches, 

4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist    Population,  3,227« 
Distance,  10  miles  N.  of  Sufiield,  and  93  westward  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  representation  of  the 
first  meeting-house  in  this  town,  which  was  erected  in  1702.  The 
dimensions  of  this  meeting-house,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
were  42  feet  square  on  the  ground,  and  92  feet  in  height.  The 
architect  was  John  Allys,  of  Hatfield.  Until  1743,  the  perale 
assembled  for  public  worship  at  the  beating  of  the  drum.  Tnis 
continued  to  be  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  till  June  20,  1802, 
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when,  the  new  one  being  completed,  Dr.  Lathrop  preached  a  vale- 
dictory sennon,  from  Psalm  xlviii.  9.  The  old  house  remained  till 
1820,  when  by  a  vote  of  the  parish  it  was  taken  down.  A  large 
part  of  the  timber  was  then  quite  sound,  and  some  of  it  used  in 
building  the  town-house.     "  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Woodbridge 

Sthe  first  minister]  lived,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Sprague  in  his  historical 
iiscourse  delivered  at  West  Springfield  in  1824,  "  stood  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Aaron  Day. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  cavern  connected  by  a  pas^ 
sage  with  the  cellar  of  the  house,  to  which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  fied  for  protection  in  case  of  alarm  from 
the  Indians.  The  present  appearance  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to 
give  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  the  tradition." 

"  The  following  accoant  of  a  singular  iacident,  which  took  place,'*  sa^s  Dr.  Dwight, 
vol.  i.  Travels,)  "in  the  first  settlement  of  this  township,  was  commnnicated  to  me  in 
he  year  1798,  by  Captain  Noble,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Hoosac,  N.  Y.,  at  Noble's 
Fads,  who  was  then  about  76  years  of  age.  It  was  transmitted  from  his  ancestor, 
ODe  of  the  persons  concerned.  One  of  the  first  planters  of  Springfield  was  a  tailor,  and 
another  a  carpenter.  The  tailor  had  for  a  small  consideration  purchased  of  an  Indian 
chief  a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  West  Springfield,  forming  a  square  of  three  miles 
on  a  side.  The  carpenter  had  constructed  a  clumsy  wheelbarrow,  for  which  the  tailor 
offered  to  make  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  convey  him  the  hind.  After  some  delibera-  . 
lion  lie  exchanged  the  wheelbarrow  for  the  land.  This  tract  contained  the  best  settled 
part  of  West  Springfield ;  many  an  acre  of  which  might  now  be  sold,  for  the  purposes 
of  cultivation  only,  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  dollars.  I  will  not  assert  that  there  is 
no  error  in  the  story  j  yet  on  the  face  of  it  there  is  nothing  imnrobable.  When  the 
ioarth  part  of  a  township  of  the  common  size  was  sold  by  one  EngUshman  to  another 
lor  a  wheelbarrow,  it  will  be  easily  believed  that  it  was  of  still  less  value  to  Uie 
aborigines.  The  small  prices  paid  by  the  first  colonists  for  the  lands  in  this  country, 
are  no  evidence  that  the  bargains  were  fraudulent  or  inequitable.  To  the  Indian 
withoat  an  English  purchaser,  the  land  was  often  worth  nothing  j  and  to  the  colonist 
its  value  was  created  by  his  labor." 

The  first  minister  in  West  Springfield  was  Rev.  John  Wood- 
bridge.  He  was  constituted  pastor  at  the  formation  of  the  first 
church,  in  1698.    He  died  in  171  ^,  at  th/»  -  9;e  of  40  years.    His  sue- 
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cessor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  was  ordained  in  1720;  he 
died  in  1765,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  eminently  prudent  and  faithful  minister,  though  it 
appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  was  suspected  by 
some  of  being  heterodox.  A  Mr*  Jonathan  Worthington,  of  Spring- 
field, was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  for  making  such  an  asser- 
tion, and  was  fined  by  the  court,  in  1722.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Lathrop,  who  was  consecrated  to  the  minis- 
try here  in  1756,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1820,  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop,  who  came  to  New 
EngUud  with  several  sons  in  1634,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  Barnstable.  Samuel, 
the  youngest  son  of  this  progenitor,  went  to  Norwich  in  Connecticut,  and  settled  there : 
and  there  Joseph,  his  great-grandson,  was  bom,  in  1731.  In  his  19th  year  he  entered 
Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1754.  In  1756  he  settled  in  the  ministry  in 
a  parish  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  now  the  town  of  West  Springfield,  where  he  per- 
ibrmed  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  upwards  of  60  years.  On  the  diay  which  con- 
daded  the  60th  year  of  his  ministry,  25  August,  1816,  he  preached  to  a  large  audience, 
and  the  sermon  was  printed.  His  ministrations  were  still  continued  until  the  last 
Sabbath  in  March,  1818,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  imperfec* 
titm  of  sight,  he  declined  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  requested  his  society 
Id  provide  for  him  an  assistant  or  colleague ;  and  in  1819,  the  63d  anniversary  of  his 
own  ordination,  he  attended  the  ordination  of  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Sprague,  and  took  a  pan  in  the  public  solemnities.  Dr.  Lathrop,  to  "  an  intellect  of 
the  fist  order,''  united  the  kindly  affections.  Benevolence  marked  his  whole  charac- 
ter. To  all  his  other  estimable  qualities,  he  added  a  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per, which  gave  to  his  old  age  a  charm  as  rare  as  it  was  delightful.  He  was  equally 
reqaote  from  the  intemperate  heat  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  lifeless  system,  which 
excludes  all  exercise  of  the  affections.  He  was  exemplary  in  the  observance  of  the 
duties  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  of  the  social  and  relative  duties.  As  a  Christian 
minister  he  was  very  conspicuous.  To  his  comprehensive  intellect  and  exalted  piety 
was  added  the  acquired  knowledge  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  theologian.  In  his 
pastoral  intercourse  he  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  his  flock, 
aad  an  eminent  example  of  prudence.  **  He  was  cautious  without  being  timid,  fami- 
liar without  sacrificing  nis  dignity,  condescending  without  abandoning  what  he  believed 
to  be  principles  of  duty."  In  doubtful  and  perplexing  cases  of  ecclesiastical  concern^ 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  wise,  judicious,  and  upright  counsellor ;  and  ^reat  confidence 
WIS  reposed  in  his  judgment.  To  the  truly  evangelical  principles  which  he  delivered 
to  others  he  stead&stly  adhered,  and  he  finished  his  course  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  gospel.  His  occasional  discourses  have  been  extensively  read  and  highly  approved, 
especially  the  "  Seasonable  Warning  to  the  Churches ;''  and  his  other  works  have  met 
With  an  uncommonly  favorable  reception.  Four  volumes  of  sermons  were  published 
^iiTing  his  life,  and  a  fifth  volume,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  has  been  published  since 
¥8  decease."— B92mes'  Annais,  2d  editioH,  published  in  1829 
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This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  the  ancient  town  of  Spring- 
field. In  May,  1731,  Nathaniel  Hitchcock  removed  from  Spring- 
field, and  built  a  house  on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
house  of  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Merrick.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  the  town.  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  his  family  lived  here 
one  year  alone.  In  1732,  Noah  Alvord,  with  his  family,  removed 
l^ere ;  and  in  1733,  Daniel  Warner  and  four  others,  with  their  fami- 
nes, also  removed  here.  From  that  period,  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  till  1741,  when  the  number  of  families  increased  to  twen- 
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ty-fonr.  In  May  of  this  year,  the  paridi  was  incorporated  by  die 
name  of  the  fourth  parish  of  Sinringfield,  but  it  usually  went  by 
the  name  of  Springfield  Motmtains  till  1763,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  by  its  present  name.  It  had  not,  however,  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  general  court  till  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  in  1780.  Rev.  Noah  Merrick, 
the  iSrst  minister  in  this  place,  was  ordained  in  1741.  The  or- 
daining service  was  to  have  been  performed  under  a  large  oak 
tree,  but  as  the  momiuff  proved  rainy  tlie  people  assembled  in  a 
bam  belonging  to  Mrs.  W  arriner,  and  there  attended  the  ordaininff 
solemnities.  There  were  six  male  church  members,  viz.,  Nathanid 
Warriner  and  David  Merrick,  (afterwards  deacons,)  JMoses  Burt, 
Nathaniel  Hitchcock,    Stephen   Stebbins,  and  Samuel  Stebbin& 


Western  view  of  the  WesUyan  Academy  in  Wilbraham. 

It  appears  that  the  council  that  convened  to  organize  the  church, 
determined  that  no  less  than  seven  could  constitute  a  church,  and 
were  therefore  brought  to  a  stand  in  their  proceedings.  At  length 
David  Warriner  stated  that  he  liad  for  some  time  wished  to  make 
a  profession,  but  waited  only  for  the  ordination  of  a  minister.  Be- 
ing admitted  to  the  number,  the  council  were  relieved  from  their 
difficulty.  The  first  meeting-house  in  Wilbraham  was  built  in 
1748.  It  stood  30  rods  south  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, the  first  minister.  In  1783,  the  town  was  divided  into  two 
parishes. 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  "  Wesleyan  Academy"  in 
Wilbraham,  taken  from  the  boarding-house,  a  three-story  building 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  This  institution  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1824,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  It  has  ever 
been  in  high  repute ;  it  had  during  the  last  year  (1837)  upwards 
of  300  pupils,  of  whom  190  were  males  and  114  females.  Scho- 
lars are  received  from  10  years  old  and  upwards.  "  The  course  of 
study  is  systematic  and  extensive,  and  includes  all  those  branches 
which  are  requisite  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  common  business 
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of  life,  or  fur  a  higher  course  of  collegiate  or  professional  duties. 
The  year  is  divided  into  four  terms,  corresponding,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  with  the  four  seasons."  The  academy  is  10  miles  west  of 
Springfield,  30  miles  north-easterly  from  Hartford,  and  83  wester- 
ly fi'om  Boston.  There  are  in  the  town  4  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  2  Methodist.  Population,  1,802.  In  1837,  there  were  in 
this  town  457  Saiony,  1,054  merino,  and  781  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
and  the  value  of  wool  produced  was  $3,668  62 ;  capital  invested, 
$35,460.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $8,498  75 ; 
value  of  straw  bonnets  and  straw  braid  manufactured,  $2,000; 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  7,145,  valued  at  $1,000  30. 

The  following  is  from  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  (Worcester,)  Nov, 
20, 1805 : 

Mt.  Thomas,  Jem.  Sir, — I  have  written  the  foUowing  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  f  lease  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper,  and  jon  will  gratify 
thft  public,  and  discharge  a  duty  which  humanity  imposes. 

Your  real  friend,  Z.  L.  L. 

Horrid  Murder  and  Bobbert. 

Mr.  Marcus  Lyon,  a  young  man  of  peculiar  respectability,  about  23  years  of  age. 
kft  his  friends  in  Woodstock,  Con.,  hist  March,  and  went  to  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and 
labored  through  the  season.  As  he  was  on  his  return  to  his  native  place,  mounted  on  an 
excellent  horse,  he  was  attacked  by  two  merciless  ruffians  in  Wllbraham,  on  the  Spring- 
field turnpike  road,  between  the  gate  and  Sikes'  tavern,  on  the  9th  inst.  about  2  o'clock 
P.  M.,and  there  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  awfril  scene  are  almost  too  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate.  It  is  supposed, 
from  the  best  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman  was  first 
shot  with  a  pistol ;  but  the  assassins^  perceiving  the  wound  not  fatal,  (as  the  ball  was 
afterwards  round  on  the  outside  of  his  ribs,)  fell  upon  him  like  bloodhounds,  and  with 
a  chib  and  breech  of  the  pistol  lacerated  and  mangled  his  head  in  a  most  savage  and 
btrbaious  manner.  The  upper  part  of  his  head  over  the  ctrebruMy  and  also  over  his 
left  eye,  was  indented  with  wounds,  evidently  made  with  the  cock  of  the  pistol,  and 
the  back  part,  against  the  cerebellum,  was  all  mashed  to  a  pulp.  They  beat  him  till 
the  guardf  of  the  pistol  flew  ofl"  and  the  ramrod  was  knocked  out,  which  were  afterwards 
foand  Iving  on  the  fieOal  spot.  Having  thus  far  gratified  their  infernal  disposition,  they 
robbed  him  of  his  pock^-book,  (how  much  money  it  contained  we  are  not  able  to 
infonn,)  then  threw  him  over  the  wall,  dragged  mm  a  few  rods  to  Chicopee  river, 
sad  there  deposited  him,  and  placed  large  flat  stones  upon  his  head  to  prevent  his 
nsing,  WitJiout  delay  they  next  conveved  the  horse  through  a  small  piece  of  wood  to 
a  sequestered  enclosure,  and  then  turned  him  loose,  with  saddle,  saddle-bags  and  bridle 
on,  and  then  went  on.  Soon  after  the  horse  was  found  and  taken  up ;  the  neighbors 
conjectured  he  had  by  accident  gotten  away  from  some  place  where  his  rider  had 
hutched  him,  and  supposed  that  inquiry  would  soon  be  made  for  him,  it  being  Saturday 
^  thft  afternoon.  They  waited  till  Sunday  morning,  but,  alas !  no  rider  appeared! 
The  alarm  spread.  The  woods,  fields,  and  every  bye  comer  were  searched,  and  at  even- 
ing they  found  the  corpse  close  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  with  all  his  clothes  on,  mittens  on 
his  hands,  and  his  great  coat  wrapped  about  his  head,  with  a  large  stone  pressing  him 
lo  the  bottom.  The  pistol  was  foand  on  the  brink,  broken  to  pieces.  The  young 
ii^an's  hat,  new  and  unharmed,  was  discovered  under  a  small  bndge  near  the  spot. 
The  corpse  was  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  house,  and  the  inhabitants  paid  that  pecu- 
^  attention  which  S3rmpathy  alone  can  dictate  and  gratitude  reward.  The  remains 
^^we  conveyed  to  Woodstock  on  Tuesday,  and  the  funeral  attended  on  Wednesday, 
^ca  the  Rev.  Ahid  Ledoyt  addressed  the  assembly  from  Mark  xiii.  33.  The  grief 
of  the  mourners,  the  numbers  convened,  and  the  tears  that  profusely  flowed,  presented 
*  ^S?*  ^^"ch  we  conclude  has  never  had  a  parallel  in  these  our  inland  towns. 

The  villains  who  perpetrated  the  awful  cnme  are  supposed  to  be  two  foreigners  in 
JiW  dress,  who  were  seen  that  day  by  a  number  of  people  making  their  way  toward 
o^riigfleld.  One  particular  circumstance  tends  much  to  strengthen  the  suspicion.  A 
|"d,  about  13  years  of  age,  being  sent  after  some  hogs  in  the  woods,  near  the  fk^ce 
of  the  murder,  happened  to  come  out  into  the  road,  within  two  or  three  rods  or  two 
^"^  m  sailors'  habit.    He  declared  under  oath  before  the  jury  of  inquest^  that  befoira 
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lie  got  out  of  sight  of  them,  he  saw  one  mount  the  same  horse  which  was  afterwaitb 
found^  and  ride  him  np  the  hill  into  the  woods,  while  the  other  stood  with  a  new  end- 
gel  in  his  hand  leaning  upon  the  wall.  The  same  persons,  according  to  the  desotp* 
tion,  were  soon  after  observed  travelling  m  great  haste  towards  Springfield.  We  are 
hsL^py  to  learn  that  his  excellency  Governor  Strong  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  office  hundred  dollars  for  the  detection  of  the  villains,  and  that  the  high  shenff 
of  Hampshire  county  greatly  interested  himself  in  taking  measures  to  detect  them, 
which  we  learn  have  proved  effectual,  and  the  murderers  are  both  committed  to  -gaol 
in  Northampton.    (See  NortkampUm.) 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 

Hampshirk  county  was  incorporated  in  1662,  and  embraced  at  that 
time  the  three  counties  of  the  state  which  are  centrally  intersected 
by  Connecticut  river.  Before  its  division  it  was  the  largest  county 
in  the  state,  and  Northampton,  being  in  the  central  part;  was  a 
shire  town.  The  county  was  oivided  into  three  by  the  legislature 
of  1811  and  '12.  Franklin  county  was  formed  from  the  northern 
section,  Hampden  the  southern ;  Hampshire,  the  central  pcurt,  re- 
tained the  original  name.  The  surface  of  Hampshire  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  land  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  gradually  rises,  and  its  western  border  lies  cm 
the  summits  of  the  dreen  Mountain  range.  The  Lyme  and  MamU 
Tom  ranges  of  mountains  begin  in  this  county,  and  continue  to 
the  ocean,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Connecticut.  The  soil  is  of 
very  imequal  quality,  being  best  in  the  center,  and  growing  less  and 
less  fertile  towards  the  eastern  and  western  extremities.  There 
are,  however,  fine  interval  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, being  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  state. 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  towns,  which  are  23  in  number. 

Amherst,  Granby,  Northampton,  Southampton, 

Belchertown,  Goshen,  Norwich,  Ware, 

Chesterfield,  Greenwich,  Pelham,  Westhampton, 

Cummington,  Hadley,  Plainfield,   ,  Williamsburg, 

Easthampton,  Hatfield,  Prescott,  Worthington. 

Enfield,  Middlefield,  South  Hadley, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  26,447;  in  1830,  it 
was  30,210;  in  1837,  it  was  30,413. 
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This  town  was  originally  a  precinct  of  Hadley,  called  "  Hadley 
East  or  Third  Precinct."  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1759. 
The  first  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  David  Parsons,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  Nov.  7th,  1739;  he  died  in  1781,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Rev.  David  Parsons,  D.  D.,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1782.  "The  ministers  who  belonged  to  the  council 
which  ordained  Dr.  Parsons,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  Breck, 
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of  Springfield,  Joseph  Ashley,  of  Sunderland,  John  Hubbard,  of 
Northfield,  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  Hadley,  Roger  Newton, 
D.  D.  of  Greenfield,  Simon  Backus,  of  Granby,  and  Josiah  Dana, 
of  Barre."  Dr.  Parsons  died  suddenly  at  Wethersfield,  Con., 
where  his  remains  were  interred.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Daniel  A.  Clark,  who  was  settled  in  1820,  and  continued  here  in 
the  ministry  till  Aug.,  1824.  Rev.  Royal  Washburn  next  suc- 
ceeded, and  continued  his  labors  here  five  and  a  half  years,  and 
died  in  1833.  Rev.  Micaiah  T.  Adam  succeeded  Mr.  Washburn. 
He  is  a  native  of  England,  and  passed  a  number  of  years  a  mission- 
ary of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Benares,  in  Hindoostan. 
Rev.  Josiah  Bent  succeeded  Mr.  Adam,  in  1837. 
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North-western  vterp  of  Amherst  College. 

The  Second  Parish  in  Amherst  was  incorporated  in  1783.  The 
church  was  organized  the  year  previous,  and  their  first  minister, 
Rev.  Ichabod  Draper,  was  ordained  in  1785.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  in  1810.     The  SoiHh  Parish  was  incor- 

S crated  in  1824.  The  church  was  organized  in  1824,  and  Rev. 
Grace  B.  Chapin,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  the  following 
year.  The  North  Parish  was  incorporated  in  1826,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam W.  Hunt  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  the  next  year. 
The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  Amherst  CoUj^  build- 
ings, which  are  four  in  number,  constructed  of  brick.  Three  are 
occupied  by  students ;  the  one  surmounted  with  a  tower  is  occupied, 
as  a  chapel,  library,  and  for  lecture-rooms.  These  buildings  stand 
wi  a  commanding  eminence,  and  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  a  great  extent.  "  This  institution  was  established  in  1821. 
Its  resources  were  comparatively  limited  at  first,  and  its  success, 
by  some,  considered  doubtful ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  highly  prosperous 
state.  It  has  a  fund  of  $50,000,  made  up  of  the  contributions  of 
individuals.  This  fund  is  under  the  direction  of  five  trustees, 
chosen  by  the  subscribers ;  and  the  interest  is  annually  appropri- 
ated towards  the  support  of  the  college.    There  are  7  or  8  pro- 
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feasors,  mcluding  the  president,  3  or  4  tutors,  besides  other  offices ; 
and  from  150  to  200  students.  The;  yearly  expenses  of  a  student 
are  from  90  to  118  dollars,  including  college  bills  and  board. 
There  are  three  vacations  per  annum ;  the  first  for  four  weeks 
from  commencement,  which  takes  place  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  August,  the  second  for  six  weeks  from  the  fourth  Wednes<« 
day  in  December,  the  third  for  three  weeks  from  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  May.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  7,000  and 
upwards,  and  the  terms  of  admission,  and  the  courses  of  study, 
are  similar  to  those  of  Yale  college,  Con.  The  numerous  diffi- 
culties which  Amherst  college  encountered  in  its  infancy  are  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  many  persons,  as  well  as  the  violent  opposi- 
tion which  was  raised  against  the  application  of  the  trustees  for  a 
charter  from  the  general  court." — American  Magazine^  1836. 

The  venerable  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  the  author  of  the  Amern 
can  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  was  for  a  time  a  resi- 
dent of  this  town,  and  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  board  of  the 
Amherst  academy.  He  inaugurated  the  first  president,  and  deli^ 
vered  an  address  on  the  occasion,  standing  on  the  north-west 
comer-stone  of  the  south  college.  Besides  the  college,  there  is 
in  the  place  an  academy,  and  a  seminary,  called  the  ^^  MoutU 
Pleasant  InstUtUUm.^^  There  are  9  or  10  instructers,  and  it  has 
acouired  celebrity  throughout  the  state. 

The  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  consists  of  about  76 
well-built  dwelling-houses,  a  bank,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Distance,  6i  miles  to  Northampton,  108  from  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, N.  H.,  46  from  Hartford,  and  82  miles  west  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 2,602.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  2  woollen  mms^ 
4  selJB  of  woollen  machinery ;  wool  consumed,  39,000  lbs. ;  cloth 
manufactured,  62,195  yards,  valued  at  $40,337;  males  employed, 
22;  females,  30;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  Two  hat  manufacto- 
ries ;  value  of  hats  manufactured,  $3,600 ;  palm-leaf  hats  manu- 
factured, 60,000,  valued  at  $12,000 ;  value  of  carriages  manufac- 
tured, $100,000;  hands  employed,  100;  capital  invested,  $30,000; 
value  of  joiners'  planes  manufactured,  $8,000.  There  were  2  pa- 
per mills;  stock  manufactured,  42  tons;  value  of  paper,  $7,000. 

The  foUowinff  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  place : 

In  memory  of  the  Rev^-  Mr.  David  Parsons,  first  pastor  of  the  chnidi  at  Jlmberst, 
who  died  Jan.  1,  1781,  in  the  69  year  of  his  age,  and  41st  of  his  ministry.  A  maa 
of  God  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Rev.  14, 13.  Blessed  are  the  dead  thiat 
die  in  the  Lord ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Rev.  RoTJLL  Wasbbuhn,  horn  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  Dec.  6, 1797,  gradni^ed  at  Yermoat 
Universitv,  1820,  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1824,  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  first  church  and  parish,  Amherst,  Jan.  4, 1826,  died  Jan.  1,  1833.  Honored  &  he- 
loved  in  the  church,  having  a  good  report  of  them  without ;  seeming  blameless  as  die 
steward  of  God  j  in  doctrine  showing  sincerity  and  soand  speech,  in  practices  pattern 
of  good  works ;  yet  lowly  of  heart,  &  ascribing  all  to  the  grace  of  God.thrwigh  Christ ; 
his  ministry  short,  but  blessed  with  joyous  fruit  j  his  life  as  becometh  saints  j  his  death 
fall  of  peace.    Multum  diuque  desiderabimus.* 

*  Much  and  long  shall  we  lament  for  him. 
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Hie  j«oet  eorp»  sepoltnm  Bererendi  Zspiiabui  Swm  Moomi,  S.  T.  D.,  Cotkgii 
AmhentuB  Pnssidis.  lUe  homo  ingenioque  sdentia,  atque  pietate  sinceia,  praclanis : 
ac  mentis  gravitate  qnoqne  insigni  qaum  se  demittens.  Animo  et  coosilio  certus,  sed 
tamen  mitissimns  semperque  facilitate  perm^na,  modestos,  placabilis,  misericordia  et 
firoctibas  bonis  plenos.  Noq  dijadicans,  non  simulator  ^  discipolis  sots  venentos  qoasi 
illis  pater  dilectosqiie.  Maximo  omnium  desiderio  mortem  obiit,  die  XXX  Jan.,  Anno 
Pommi  MBCCCXXin.  ^tatis  sus  LIII.  Hanoveriae  gradum  Artium  Baccalaurd 
admissns,  anno  Domini  MDCCXCIII.  Ecclesise  Logecestriensis  Pastor  annos  XIV, 
CoUegii  Bartmothensis  lingoarum  Profsssor  IV,  Collegii  Golielmi  Praeses  II.  Cnra- 
tores  CoUegii  Amberstias  hoc  saxnm  ponendum  cnravere. 

[Here  lies  boned  the  body  of  the  Reverend  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  President 
of  the  College  at  Amhersl.  He  was  a  man  preeminent  for  genius,  and  science,  and 
sincere  piety,  as  well  as  greamess  of  mind  and  humility.  He  was  firm  in  his  pur- 
poses, and  yet  veiy  mild,  easy  tabe  entreated,  modest,  placable,  fall  of  mercy  and  good 
woiks.  He  was  not  censorious,  and  no  dissembler.  By  his  pupils  he  was  loved  and 
venerated  as  a  father.  To  the  great  grief  of  all,  he  died  on  the  30th  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  owr  Lord  1823,  and  in  the  53d  year  of  lus  age.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Hanover  in  1793 ;  he  was  pastor  of  the  chqrch  at  Leicester  14 
Tears,  Professor  of  kingnages  at  Dartmouth  College  4  years.  President  of  Williams  Col- 
lege 2  years.  The  trustees  of  the  college  at  Ainherst  have  ordered  this  stone  to  bt 
erected.] 

BELCHRRTOWN.* 

The  towns  of  Belchertown,  Ware,  and  PefiMtm,  we«e  originally 
included  in  one  tract,  and  styled  the  Equivalent  Landsj  from  the 
foUowine  circumstance.  The  towns  of  Woodstock,  Somers,  En- 
field, and  Suffield,  in  Connecticut,  were  formerly  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  for  many  yeaan 
under  her  jurisdiction;  and  though  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
they  were  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut,  the  pro- 
Tinee  of  Massachusetts  still  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them.  It 
was,  therefore,  agreed  between  the  two  governments,  that  an  eq^ual 
extent  of  territory  should  be  given  to  Connecticut  as:  an  equiva- 
lent This,  and  the  adjacent  towns  above  mentioned,  were  inclu- 
ded in  that  territory,  and  were  thence  denominated  the  Equivalent 
Lands.  Connecticut  afterwards  sold  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
township  to  six  individuals,  in  and  near  Boston,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Hon.  Jonathan  Belcher,  who  was  for  many  years  afterwards 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony.  About  the  year  1740,  the 
towns  in  Connecticut  above  mentioned  threw  off  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts,  and  have  since  been  incorporated  with  that 
state. 

The  grant  made  to  these  proprietors  was  first  laid  out  in  1727, 
Another  grant,  comprising  about  14,000  acres,  adjoining  this,  on 
.the  north,  was  subsequently  made  to  several  inhabitants  of  North- 
ampton, of  whom  Pemberton,  Vance,  Saltonstall,  and  the  reverend 
ana  venerable  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  the  principal  proprietors. 
This  tract  was  laid  out  into  lots  of  100  acres  each,  about  tne  year 
1760,  and  the  whole  became  a  town  corporate  by  an  act  of  the  gene- 
ral court  in  1761.  The  remaining  section  of  the  equivalent  lands 
was  sold  to  Col.  Stoddard,  of  Northampton. 

*  The  author  is  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town  principally  to  a  eoounimicaiioa 
from  the  Hon.  Mark  Doolittle  of  this  town.  It  was  published  in  the  Hampshire  CaUineif 
a  newspaper  printed  in  this  town,  in  1827. 
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This  tract  of  country,  from  Shnterimry  to  Chicopee  riror,  it  ap- 
pears, was  formerly  distinguished  as  die  best  hunting-ground  in 
this  vicinity  for  deer  and  other  wild  gamel  The  hunters  were  ac- 
castomed  to  encircle  a  large  tract  of  land  by  a  line  of  fires,  whicdi, 
burning  in  every  direction,  gradually  encompassed  the  game  in  a 
circle  so  narrow,  that  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers; 
and  in  jurocess  of  time  our  native  forests  were  destroyed,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  consumed  by  the  hunters'  fires.  But  these  lands 
which  had  been  thus  burnt  were  soon  covered  with  a  species  of 
wild  grass,  afibrding  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle ;  and  for  many 
years  ffreat  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  were  annually  sent  out 
fiom  Northampton  and  Hadley  to  graze  upon  these  hills  during 
the  summer  season.  The  practice  of  burning  over  these  lands  also 
continued  a  considerable  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  the 
place. 

This  town  was  first  known  by  the  name  of  Cold  Spring,  It 
took  its  name  from  a  noted  cold  spring  in  the  eastern  }mrt  of  the 
town,  near  the  path  that  was  formerly  travelled  from  Northamp- 
ton to  Brookfield  and  Boston.  After  leaving  Hadley,  there  was, 
Hot  Toany  years,  no  house  nearer  than  Brookfield ;  and  this  spring, 
bring  midway  between  the  two  towns,  afforded  a  convenient  place 
for  lefireshment  to  the  traveler  in  his  solitary  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  As  the  communications  between  the  towns  upon  the 
river  and  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  became  more  frequent, 
the  spring  became  a  celebrated  watering-place  for  travellers,  and 
finally  gave  name  to  the  township.  In  honor  of  Governor  Belcher, 
one  of  its  original  proprietors,  it  was,  however,  in  the  act  of  its  in- 
corporation, called  Belcher^ s  Trnvn ;  which,  by  common  usage,  has 
passed  into  the  name  of  Belchertown.  The  town  is  now  about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  five  miles, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  34,000  acres  of  land.  The  first 
settlement  of  the  town  was  made  about  1732,  by  two  or  three  fami- 
lies. The  first  permanent  inhabitant  was  Dea.  Aaron  Lyman, 
who  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  near  the  celebrated  spring 
above  mentioned.  His  son,  the  late  Major  Lyman,  was  the  first 
male  child  bom  in  the  town.  The  next  settlement  that  was  made 
was  by  CoL  Timothy  Dwight,  who  established  himself  near  the 
middle  of  the  town.  He  was  originally  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
lands  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  valuable  portion  of  which 
remains  to  this  day  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  The  set- 
tlements were  gradually  increased  by  successive  emigrants  from 
Northampton  aod  Hatfield. 

The  following  view  was  taken  from  near  the  public  house,  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  the  wide  street  or  common,  in  the  central  part 
of  Belchertown.  It  shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  and 
in  the  distance,  at  the  north  end  of  the  common,  is  seen  ^'  the 
Bekhertown  Classical  SchooV^  It  was  incorporated  in  1836.  This 
institution  is  one  of  much  promise ;  it  is  in  a  floiuishing  state,  and 
has  at  present  about  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  village  is 
sitnated  on  a  hill,  and  consists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  three 
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churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Baptist,  a  number  of  mercan- 
tile stores  and  mechanic  shops.  Distance,  15  miles  from  North- 
ampton, 18  from  Springfield,  2S  from  Greenfield,  10  from  Ware  vil- 
lage, 9  from  Amherst  college,  38  from  Worcester,  and  77  from 
Boston.  Population,  2,598.  In  1837,  there  were  3,000  sheep  in 
this  town ;  wool  produced,  9,000  lbs.,  valued  at  $5,400.  About 
600  one-horse  wagons  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which 
was  estimated  at  $24,^000. 

It  appears  probable,  from  some  imperfect  town  records,  that  the 
first  minister,  the  Rev.  Edward  Billings,  was  ordained  here  in  1739. 
Mr.  Billings  left  no  church  records,  and  the  names  and  number  of 
the  first  members  cannot  be  ascertained ;  it  appears,  however,  at 
this  period,  that  the  entire  population  of  the  town  consisted  only 
of  twenty  families.  Mr.  Billings  continued  pastor  about  twelve 
years,  when  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  a  difference  of  senti- 
ment between  him  and  his  church  respecting  the  admission  of 
members.  He  was  afterwards  installed  over  the  church  at  Green- 
field, and  died  in  a  few  years.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Justus 
Forward,  who  was  ordained  Feb.  25, 1756.  The  population  had  then 
increased  to  55  or  60  families,  comprising  about  300  souls,  and  the 
church  at  that  time  consisted  of  69  members.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  male  members,  viz. : 


Bea.  John  Smith, 
Pea.  Aaron  LyiW, 
Abner  Smith, 
Daniel  Smith, 
^oaeph  Smith, 
Elijah  Smith, 
Jonathan  GraveSy 
Ebenezer  Bridgman, 
Joseph  Bridgman, 


Benjamin  Stebbins, 
Walter  Fairfield, 
Stephen  Fairfield, 
Samuel  Hannnm, 
Mosea  Hannam, 
Aaron  Hannum, 
Gideon  Hannam, 
Eliakim  Phelps, 
Joseph  Phelps, 


Nathan  Parsons, 
Moses  Warner, 
Ebenezer  Warner, 
Nathaniel  Dwight, 
Hezekiah  Root, 
Thomas  Brown, 
Thomas  Chapin, 
Benjamin  Morgan, 
Nathaniel  Cowles, 


Israel  Cowles, 
Ebenezer  Steams, 
Thomas  Graves, 
John  Graves, 
Benjamin  Billings, 
Joseph  Bardwell. 


Mr,  Forward  oontmuecl*  in  the  ministry  more  thari  fifty-eight 
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yean,  and  died  llaich  8di,  1814,  in  die  84tfa  year  of  Us  ag|e. 
key.  Experience  Porter,  the  next  minister,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1814 ;  he  resigned  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lyman 
CMeman  the  same  year :  Rev.  Jared  Reid,  the  next  pastor,  was 
installed  in  1833.  The  Brainerd  church  was  organized  in  1834. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  ftom  monuments  in  the 
graye-yard,  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village : 

Sacred  to  die  memory  of  Rer.  Jostos  Forward,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Belehnstown, 
trbo,  akiUed  in  Evangelical  Doctrine,  exemplary  m  christian  daty,  pmdent  in  coandl^ 
Taliant  for  the  tmth,  faithful  and  snccessfnl  in  laboors,  after  a  long  and  vseAil  minis- 
try, in  which  with  reputation  to  himself^  and  to  the  spiritual  henefit  of  his  iock,  h» 
s^red  Ood,  and  his  generation,  fell  asleep  March  8,  A.  D.  1814,  in  the  84th  Tear  of 
his  age,  and  the  59th  of  his  ministry.    Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  Capt  Nathaniel  Dwight,  idio  died  filarch  30th,  1784,  in  the  72d  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  6c  was  esteemed  6c  em- 
jdoyed  in  pablic  bosiness  in  town  and  connty  thro*  his  whole  life. 


Come  honest  sexton  with  voor  spade, 
And  let  my  grave  be  qoickly  made ; 
On  Heaven's  decree  I  waiting  lie, 
And  all  my  wiabes  are  to  die. 


Tho*  I  must  die  and  turn  to  dnst, 
I  hope  to  rise  among  the  jnst. 
Jesos  my  body  will  refine, 
I  shallinth  him  in  glory  shine. 


CHESTERFIELD 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1762.  The  Congregational 
church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1764,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Mills  was  ordained  pastor  die  same  year.  He  resigned  in  1774, 
and  died  in  1785.  Kev.  Joseph  Kilboum  was  settled  in  1780,  and 
died  within  one  year ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Timothy  Allen,  who 
was  settled  in  1785,  and  continued  pastor  about  ten  years.  Rev. 
Isaiah  Waters  was  settled  in  1796,  and  was  pastor  till  1831 ;  his 
successor  was  Rev.  Israel  G.  Rose. 

This  town  is  watered  by  the  north  branch  of  Westfield  river. 
The  channel  of  this  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  may  be 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  "  It  is  worn  into  the  solid  rock  in  places 
nearly  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  bridge 
nearly  sixty  rods,  appearing  as  if  cut  out  by  human  hands."  This 
town  is  situated  on  one  of  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains. Beryl  and  emeralds  have  been  found  in  the  town.  In  1837, 
there  was  in  the  town  one  woollen  mill ;  cloth  manufactured,  4,500 
yards,  valued  at  $5,600.  There  were  1,000  Saxony,  5,000  merino, 
and  1,100  other  kinds  of  sheep ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  2,500  lbs. ; 
merino,  15,000  lbs. ;  other  kinds  of  wool,  3,300  lbs. ;  average  weight 
of  fleece,  two  and  three  fourths  pounds;  value  of  wool,  $12,480; 
capital  invested,  $106,500.  Population,  1,158.  Distance,  12  miles 
firmn  Northampton,  27  from  Pittsfield,  and  106  from  Boston. 
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CUMMINGTON. 


This  town  was  sold  by  the  general  court  to  Col.  John  Cum- 
mings,  of  Concord,  in  1762.  The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
was  held  at  Concord,  in  December,  of  the  same  year,  and  me  first 
meeting  hdd  at  Cununington  was  in  June,  1771.  The.  first  per- 
son who  resided  within  the  present  limits  erf  the  town  was  a 
Scotchman,  by  the  name  of  Mclntire,  who,  with  his  family, 
began  a  settlement  here  in  1770.  Many  of  the  early  settlers 
came  from  Bridgewater  and  Abington.  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature  in  1779. 

The  precise  time  when  the  church  was  gathered  here  was  not 
known,  thou^  previously  to  the  settlement  of  their  first  pastor. 
Rev.  James  Briegs,  which  was  in  1779.  He  was  a  graduate  or 
Yale  college,  in  1756,  and  he  began  to  preach  in  Cummington  in 
1771.  The  town  voted  to  give  him  200  acres  of  good  land,  and 
£60  for  settlement,  to  be  estimated  by  rye,  at  3s.  4d.  per  bushel, 
beef,  2d.  a  lb.,  and  flax,  8d.  a  lb.  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  very  u.<»eful 
and  respectable  minister.  He  died  in  1825 ;  and  the  same  year 
Rev.  Roswell  Hawkes  was  installed. 

Cummington  is  situated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  mountains. 
A  branch  of  the  Westfield  passes  through  the  town,  and  afibrds 
good  water  power  for  mills  and  manutactories.  There  are  two 
villages,  the  East  and  the  West  The  east  village  contains 
two  churches,  1  Baptist  and  1  Congregational,  and  about  30 
dwelling-houses;  about  18  miles  from  Northampton.  In  1837| 
there  were  in  this  town  2  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  1,168 ;  cot- 
Um  consimied,  23,000  lbs. ;  124,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $8,060.  There  were  4  woollen  mills ; 
wool  consumed,  18,000  lbs.;  74,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $31,000;  eleven  males  and  twenty  females 
were  employed;  capital  invested,  $14,000.  Twenty  thousand 
sc3rthe-sn8dths  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,000.  Palm-leaf 
hats  manufactured,  7,200,  valued  at  $1,500;  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried,  $45,445  93.  There  were  4,162  merino  sheep, 
which  produced  12,486  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  $7,491  60. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  deer  were 
very  plenty,  and  that  a  large  number  of  them  made  their  head- 
quarters on  Deer  hill,  in  this  town ;  but  that  they  were  extirpated 
by  the  hunters  of  those  times.  "  It  is  stated  that  a  large  one  was 
taken  by  some  hunters,  at  a  time  when  the  snow  in  the  woods 
would  not  bear  him  up,  and  one  of  the  party,  taking  a  fancy  to 
ride  him,  he  was  tied  on  by  the  feet,  and  a  bridle  bemg  put  into 
the  animal's  mouth,  he  galloped  off  with  his  rider  in  full  speed. 
On  coming,  however,  to  a  cleared  spot,  the  crust  was  so  hard  as  to 
bear  up  both  the  deer  and  his  rider ;  so  that^  owing  to  the  intracta- 
ble di^>osition  of  the  beast,  and  the  rapidity  ana  eccentricity  of 
his  movements,  his  ride  was  any  thing  but  agreeable.  It  is  said 
'  that  he  was  dismounted  without  any  serious  hurt" 

William  CuUen  Bryant,  one  of  our  best  American  poets,  is  a 
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native  of  this  town.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  and  was 
bom  Nov.  3d,  1794.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Bryant  is  from 
KettelFs  Specimens  of  American  Poetry,  vol.  3d. 

At  ten  years,  he  felt  an  inclination  for  poetry,  and  wrote  various  pieces  in  verse,  one 
of  which  was  published  in  the  Hampshiire  Gazette,  at  Northampton.  In  1810,  lie 
entered  Wiltiams  college,  where  he  studied  a  year  or  two,  and  obtained  a  dymninw)  on 
hk  own  application :  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law.  After  completing  the  Bsaal 
studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth,  in  1815.  He  removed  to  New  York 
in  1820,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  United  States  Review  and  Literaiy  (Gazette. 
In  1828,  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Bryant  published,  in  1808,  at  Boston,  a  volume  of  poems,  with  the  title  of 
"  The  Embargo,  or  Sketches  of  the  Times.''  Although  the  author  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  book  was  so  well  received,  that  it  was  reprinted  the  next  year.  In 
1821,  appeared  the  volume  containing  The  Ages,  Thanatopsis,  and  other  pieces.  He 
also  furnished  many  of  the  poetical  articles  in  the  United  States  Literanr  Gazette. 

As  a  poet,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  eminent  among  us  tot  originality, 
and  finished,  chaste  execution.  He  does  not  offend  us  by  abruptness  and  inequality. 
He  presents  us  with  here  and  there  a  bold  image,  but  the  tenor  of  his  poetry  is  aren 
and  sustained.  He  shows  ^ood  judgment,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  materials  of  his 
verse.  He  does  not  aim  with  an  over-daring  attempt  at  those  lofty  and  bewildering 
flights,  which  too  oAen  fill  the  poet's  pages  with  cloudy  and  confused  representations. 
His  delineatioiis  are  clear  and  distina,  and  without  any  indications  of  an  endeavor  to 
be  startling  and  brilliant  by  strange  metaphors,  or  unlicensed  boldness  of  phraseology. 
His  writings  are  marked  by  correct  sentiment  and  propriety  of  diction. 

Mr.  Bryant  stands  high  m  the  general  estimation,  and  his  works  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  notice.  The  pages  of  our  periodical  criticism  show  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  appreciated  by  the  highest  literary  authorities. 


EASTHAMPTON. 

This  town  was  originally  included  in  the  limits  of  Northampton. 
It  was  incorporated  into  a  district  in  1785,  by  the  name  of  East 
Hampton,  and  in  1809  was  incorporated  into  a  town.  The  first 
minister,  Rev.  Payson  Williston,  was  settled  here  in  1789,  and 
resigned  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Rer.  William 
Bement.  In  1837,  there  was  in  this  town  1  woollen  mill ;  cloth 
manufactured,  15,000  yards,  valued  at  $14,000.  The  value  of 
lasting  buttons  manufactured  in  1837  was  $40,000 ;  mdes  em- 
ployed, 2 ;  females,  125 ;  capital  invested,  $12,000.  Population, 
793.  Distance,  5  miles  from  Northampton,  and  90  from  Boston. 
On  the  borders  of  this  town  lies  Mount  Tom,  the  highest  land  in 
the  valley  of  Connecticut,  and  is  the  head  of  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Mount  Tom  range,  and  which  ex- 
tends into  the  state  of  Connecticut,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tom, 
at  a  place  called  Paskkonhuck;  this  was  about  the  year  1700. 
The  following  account  of  the  attack  of  the  Indians  upon  the 
settlement  is  from  Williams'  Historical  Discourse  respecting 
Northampton.  "  On  the  13th  of  May,  1704,  old  style,  the  uidians 
attacked  the  village  of  Paskhomuek.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
settled  there  only  two  or  three  years,  the  town  having  granted 
them  their  home  lots  in  1699.    The  Indians  had  be^  to  M^rrimac 
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river,  but  met  with  no  success;  they  then  directed  their  course 
toward  Westfield ;  butWestfield  river  was  so  high  that  they  could 
not  pass  it  Some  of  the  Indians  had  been  at  Northampton,  in  a  ' 
friendly  manner,  the  year  before,  and  informed  their  companions 
that  there  was  a  small  village  at  Paskhomuck,  where  they  might 
get  provisions,  for  they  were  almost  famished,  and  intended,  as  they 
afterwards  declared,  to  resign  themselves  up,  if  they  could  obtain 
no  food  otherwise.  In  the  evening  before  the  13th  of  May,  the 
Indians  went  upon  Mount  Tom,  and  observed  the  situation  of  the 
place.  As  the ,  meadow  was  then  covered  with  water,  they  sup- 
posed the  village  might  be  taken,  and  that  no  aid  could  come  sea- 
sonably firom  the  town,  on  account  of  the  intervening  flood.  The 
village  consisted  only  of  five  families :  Samuel  Janes^,  Benom 
Jones' y  John  Searls^,  Detzcon  Benjamin  Janes\  and  Moses  HtUch-^ 
insovCs.  A  little  before  day-Ught,  the  Indians  attacked  the  village. 
Benom  Jonesf  house,  which  stood  on  the  lot  where  Nathanid 
Kenifield  afterwards  lived,  was  encompassed  with  pickets.  The 
Indians  procured  flax  and  other  combustibles,  and  set  them  oa 
fire,  which  was  communicated  to  the  house.  A  young  woman, 
named  Patience  Webb,  was  wak^d,  and,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, was  shot  through  the  hdad.  The  people  surrendered,  and 
all  the  above  families  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  were  afterwards  rescued  by  the  people  firom  the  town. 
These,  commanded  by  Capt.  Taylor,  went  round  by  Pomroy's 
meadow,  and  met  the  Indians  near  the  mountain,  when  a  skir- 
mish ensued,  in  which  Capt.  Taylor  was  killed.  Of  the  five  fami- 
lies before  mentioned,  the  Indians  killed  the  following  persons: 
Samuel  Jemes,  and  his  wife  and  three  children;  BenoniJones^  and 
Jiwo  children,  and  the  yoimg  woman  before  named;  John  l^sarlSf 
and  three  children ;  Deacon  Benjamin  Janes,  and  four  children ; 
and  Moses  Hutchinson^  and  one  child.  The  wife  of  Benjanmi 
Janes  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Pomroy's  mountain,  and  was  there 
knocked  in  the  head  and  scalped.  Our  people  found  her  in  that 
situation,  and,  perceiving  that  she  was  still  alive,  brought  her 
home,  and  she  recovered,  and  lived  till  she  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old.  The  wife  of  Moses  Hutchinson,  was  taken  prisoneri 
but  soon  made  her  escape.  John  Searls'  wife  was  also  taken^ 
and  severely  woimded,  but  was  afterwards  rescued  from  the  In* 
dians.  Benoni  Jones'  wife,  and  Elisha,  the  son  of  John  Searls, 
were  taken  prisoners  to  Canada.  Ten  Indians  went  to  the  hwer 
farms,  where  there  was  then  but  one  house,  in  which  Captaia 
Wright  lived,  at  the  place  afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Elias  L]rman. 
Captain  Wright  refused  to  surrender,  and  shot  one  of  the  Indians, 
and  broke  his  arm.  They  then  attempted  to  bum  the  house,  by 
shooting  spiked  arrows,  dipped  in  brimstone,  upon  the  roof;  but  a 
young  man  in  the  house,  named  Thmnas  Stebbins,  wrapping  him- 
self in  a  feather  bed,  drew  water  from  the  well,  and  put  out  the 
fire.^^» 

*  "  The  season,  at  that  time,  was  remarkably  backward ;  for,  though  so  late  in  the 
yeafi  being  the  24th  of  May,  according  to  the  pi^esent  style,  the  trees  and  boshes  had 
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ENFIELD. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1814 ;  previons  to  which  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Belchertown.  The  first 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Joshua  Crosby,  who  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
Bevolutionary  war.  The  next  psistor  was  Rev.  Snmner  6.  Clapp, 
who  was  settled  here  in  1828,  and  resigned  in  1837.  Rev.  John 
Whiton  was  the  next  minister. 

This  town  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Swift  river,  a  main 
branch  of  the  Chicopee,  and  is  an  important  stream  for  manu£Bu> 
tmring  purposes.  In  1837,  there  were  two  cotton  mills ;  the  ralue 
of  cotton  goods  manufactured  was  ^8,000.  Two  woollen  mills, 
five  sets  of  machinery ;  150,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufiBictured, 
valued  at  $100,000;  twenty-five  mides  and  tw^ity-five  females 
were  employed.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
was  $11,729.  Sirty  thousand  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $12,000.  Value  of  wool  cards  manufactured,  $36,000; 
twelwe  males  and  six  females  were  enmloyed;  capital  invested, 
$20,000;  value  of  cotton  batting  ana  wickuig  manu&ctured, 
$10,000.  Population,  1,058.  Distance  from  Northampton,  16 
miks,  t  from  Ware,  and  75  from  Boston. 


GRANBY. 


Tms  town,  formeriy  the  second  parish  in  South  Hadley,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1768.  The  original  Congremtional 
church  in  the  place  was  organized  in  1762,  and  Rev.  Simon  Backus 
was  settled  as  pastor  the  same  year.  He  continued  here  till  1784. 
His  successor.  Rev.  Benjamin  Chapman,  was  settled  in  1790,  and 
died  in  1804 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elijah  Gridley.  In  1821, 
the  church  was  divided,  and  two  churches  constituted,  called  the 
East  and  West  churches.  The  division  grew  out  of  a  difilculty 
respectingthe  location  of  a  meeting-house.  ^'At  the  time  of  divi- 
sion, the  West  church  had  130  members,  and  the  E2ast  144.  An 
attempt  was  made,  in  the  sprilig  of  1836,  to  unite  the  churches. 
By  this  effort,  a  portion  of  the  West  church,  wiA  their  minister, 
were  transferred  to  the  East  A  portion  still  remain.  The  West 
church  has,  perhaps,  about  40  members.  The  East  church  has 
281  members." 

ThiB  town  is  watered  on  the  north  by  a  small  stream,  which 
originates  in  a  pond  in  Belchertown,  and  runs  westward  sdong  the 
foot  of  mount  Holyoke,  and  passes  mto  the  Connecticut  in  South 
Hadley.    On  this  stream  there  is  a  number  of  manufacturing 

not  budded ;  and  the  year  was  so  far  advanced  before  the  flood  subsided  from  the 
meadow,  that  many  persons  doabted  whether  it  was  expedient  to  plant  their  com ;  bat 
notwithstanding,  as  there  was  no  frost  till  late  in  the  season,  the  crop  of  com  prowd 
to  be  uncommonly  good.^' 
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establishments.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills ;  26,200 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $20,200;  ten  males 
and  ten  females  were  employed.  There  were  1,900  merino,  and 
167  other  kinds  of  sheep.  The  average  weight  of  fleece  was  3 
lbs. ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $3,670.  Population,  922.  Distance, 
9  nmes  from  Northampton,  12  from  ^ringneld,  and  90  from  Boston. 


GOSHEN. 


This  town,  the  smaltest  in  tfie  county  of  Hampshire,  was  in- 
corporated in  1781.  Rev.  Samuel'  Whitman  was  mstaSed  pastor 
in  this  place  in  1788,  and  continued  such  till  1818.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1821,  by  Rev.  Joel  Wright  The  next  minister  was 
Rev.  Henry  B.  Holmes,  who  was  settled  in  1830 ;  he  c<mtinued  f6r 
nearly  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stej^en  Maflon, 
who  was  installed  in  1836. 

Thi»  township  is*  en  elevated  land.  In  the-  central  part  of  the 
town  there  are  2  diurches,  X  for  Congregationalists  and  1  for 
Bapt»ts.  In  1837,.  there  were  in  the  town  710  Saxony,  2,116 
merino,  and  223  other  kinds  of  sheep.  The  value  of  wool  pro- 
duced was  $4,600.  The  value  of  bvoom-handles  manufactured 
was  $3,000 ;  the  vahie  of  sawed  lumber  was  $6,000.  Populaticnii 
660.    Distance,  12  miles  from  Northampton,  and  106  from  BostoiL 


GREENWICH. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1764.  It  was  originally  settled 
by  a  colony  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  many  of  their  descend- 
ants still  remain  in  tfie  town.  Rev.  Petatiah  Webster,  the  first 
minister,  was  ordained  here  in  1749 ;  he  resigned  in  1766.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Cutler,  who  was  installed  in  1760, 
and  died  in  1786,  aged  68.  Mr.  Cutler  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Blodget,  who  was  settled  here  in  1786,  and  died  in  1833. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Patrick  was  settled  here  as  colleague  pastor  in 
1830. 

This  township  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  and  west 
I  branches  of  Swift  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee.  In  1837,  there 
was  one  woollen  mill ;  3,000  yards^  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
vahied  at  $3,000.  One  scythe  manufactory ;  scythes  manufac- 
tured, 10,200,  valued  at  $7,000;  twelve  hands  were  employed; 
capital  faivested,  $4,000.  There  were  30,000  palm-leaf  hats  manu- 
fieictured,  valued  at  $4,376.  Population,  842.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Northampton,  26  from  Worcester,  and  76  from  Boston. 
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HADLEY. 

John  Webster  and  John  Russell  may  be  cansideYed  as  the  foun- 
ders of  Hadley.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  magistrate  of  Ocxinecticut  in 
1639,  and  was  elected  governor  in  1656,  and  sustained  that  office 
a  number  of  years ;  Mr.  Russdl  was  a  minister  at  Wethersfield,  in 
^Connecticut  About  the  year  1660,  there  was  quite  an  excitement 
and  controversy  in  tlie  colony  of  Connecticut,  respecting  the  quali- 
fications of  baptism,  church-membership,  &c.  As  the  minds  of 
the  people  could  not  be  united  on  these  subjects,  many,  in  order  to 
enjoy  peace  and  harmony,  thought  it  best  to  remove,  and  com- 
mence settlements  in  other  places.  '^  The  original  agreement,  or 
association,  for  removal,  is  on  record,  dated  at  Hartford,  April  18, 
1659.  John  Webster  is  the  first  signer,  and  about  30  names  follow. 
Mr.  Russell  and  his  people  signed  another  instriunent,  and  his 
name,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  followed  by  about  30  of  his  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Russell  was  installed  the  first  minister  of  Hadley. 
He  removed  to  this  place  in  1659,  and  Mr.  Webster,  with  three 
Others  of  his  name,  it  is  believed,  the  same  year."  It  is  stated  that 
these  emigrants  purchased  the  whole  territory  now  included  in  the 
towns  of  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Granby,  and  Amherst.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Chauncy  succeeded  Mr.  Russell,  in  1695.  The  next  minis- 
ter was  Rev.  Chester  Williams,  who  was  ordained  colleague  pastor 
in  1740-1 ;  he  died  1753,  ami  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  in  1776.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Woodbridge,  who  was  ordained  colleague  in  1810.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  D.  D.,  the  next  minister,  was  installed  in  1831.  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Brown  was  installed  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1835. 

Hadley  is  a  fine  agricultural  town,  and  the  meadows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  river  are  some  of  the  best  in  New  Eng- 
land. Large  quantities  of  broom^com  are  annually  raised,  and 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in 
this  town.  The  value  of  brooms  manufactured  in  1837  was 
$89,248.  There  were  also  42,300  palm-leaf  hats  manufectured, 
valiied  at  $6,768.  Connecticut  river,  between  this  town  and 
Northampton,  winds  about  in  entirely  opposite  directions,  and 
above  Northampton  village  forms  a  kind  of  peninsula.  On  the 
isthmus,  or  neck,  of  this  peninsula,  the  village  of  Hadley  is  mtu- 
ated.  It  Ues  mostly  on  one  street,  a  mile  in  length,  running  di- 
rectly north  and  south ;  is  sixteen  rods  in  breadth ;  is  nearly  a 
perfect  level ;  is  covered,  during  the  summer,  with  a  rich  verdure : 
abuts  at  both  ends  on  the  river ;  and  yields  every  where  a  delight- 
fulprospect. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  gorge  between  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Mount  Tom,  as  seen  from  the  south  end  of  the  east 
street  in  Hadley,  looking  down  the  river.  Mount  Holyoke  is  seen 
in  the  distance,  on  the  left ;  the  mountain  house  is  just  disoemi* 
ble  on  its  summit,  with  the  path  leading  up  to  it  Mount  Tom  is 
seen  still  farther  to  the  south,  on  the  right  of  the  engraving.  "  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  (1676,)  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  Had- 
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View  from  the  south  end  of  Hadiey  Street. 


ley,  who  had  gone  down  the  river  to  Hoccanum,  under  a  small 
guard,  for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  ventured  out  some  distance  from 
the  guard,  and  a  part  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke,  to  view 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  peak  so  noted  at  this  day.  A 
party  of  Indians  rushed  upon  them,  and  killed  two  of  their  num- 
ber on  the  mount  Deacon  Goodman,  having  proceeded  some  dis- 
tanee  in  a  different  direction,  to  view  the  enclosures  of  his  field, 
was  also  killed." 

Hadley  is  situated  about  3  miles  N.  B.  of  Northampton ;  it  is 
connected  with  this  town  by  a  covered  bridge,  which  was  erected 
at  a  considerable  expense,  being  1,080  feet  in  length.  It  is  88 
miles  W.  of  Boston,  3  N.  W.  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  6  N.  of  South 
Hadley.     Population,  1,805.    Incorporated  a  town  in  1661. 

Hadley  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  of  refuge  for  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  two  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  called  by 
some  "  the  regicides."  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
England,  thirty  of  the  judges  who  condemned  king  Charles  to 
death  were  apprehended  and  executed  as  traitors.  Among  those 
who  made  their  escape,  were  Goffe  and  Whalley,  who  arrived  at 
Boston  in  1660.  They  were  gentlemen  of  worth ;  their  appear- 
ance and  manners  were  dignified,  commanding  universal  respect ; 
they  were  also  highly  esteemed  by  the  colonists  for  their  unfeigned 
piety.  Whalley  had  been  a  lieutenant-general,  and  Goffe  a  ma- 
jor-general, in  Cromwell's  army.  An  order  for  their  apprehension, 
from  Charles  II.,  reached  New  England  soon  after  their  arrival. 
The  king's  commissioners,  eager  to  execute  this  order,  compelled 
the  judges  to  resort  to  the  woods,  caves,  and  other  places  of  con- 
cealment ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  taken,  had  not 
the  colonists  secretly  aided  and  assisted  them  in  their  conceal- 
ments. Sometimes  they  found  a  refuge  in  a  kind  of  cave,  on  West 
Rock,  a  moimtain,  about  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  and  at 
others  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses  of  their  friends ;  and  once  they 
were  secreted  under  a  bridge,  near  New  Haven,  while  their  pur- 
suers crossed  it  on  horseback. 
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"At  or  aboat  die  time  the  tmrsaers  came  to  New  Hayea,  and  perhaps  a  little  before, 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  reception,  the  Rev.  Mr.  BayenpoA 
preached  paUicly  firom  this  text :  Isaiah  xvi.  3,  4. — <  Take  counsdy  txeatU  juigmau, 
make  thy  shadam  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday  ;  hide  the  outcastSy  betray  not 
him  that  nandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee^  Moab  ;  be  thou  a  covert  ta  them 
from  the  face  of  the  spoiler. *  This,  doubtless,  had  its  effect,  and  pat  the  whole  town 
upon  their  guard,  and  united  the  people  in  caution  and  concealment. 

"  To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  judges  at  fencing,  the  following  story  is  told :  That 
while  at  Boston,  there  appeared  a  fencing-master,  who,  on  a  stage  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, walked  it  for  sevend  days,  challenging  and  defjring  any  one  to  ii^y  with  him  at 
swcmls ;  at  length,  one  of  the  judges,  disguised  in  a  rustic  dress,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  cheese,  wrapped  in  a  napldn,  for  a  shield,  with  a  broomstick,  whose  mop  he  had 
besmeared  with  dirty  puddle  water  as  he  passed  along — thus  equipped,  he  mounted 
the  stage.  The  fencing-master  railed  at  him  for  his  impudence,  asked  him  what  busi- 
ness he  had  there,  and  bid  him  begone.  The  judge  stood  his  ground,  upon  which  the 
gladiator  made  a  pass  at  him  with  his  sword,  to  drive  him  off— a  rencounter  ensued — 
the  judge  received  the  sword  into  the  cheese,  and  held  it  until  he  drew  the  mop  of  the 
broom  gently  over  his  month,  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  whiskers.  He  made 
another  pass,  and,  plunging  his  sword  a  second  time,  it  was  caught  and  held  in  the 
cheese,  whilst  the  mop  was  drawn  gently  over  his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge,  it  was 
a|:ain  cau^t  and  held  in  the  cheese,  until  the  judge  had  rubbed  the  broom  all  over 
his  face.  Upon  this,  the  gentleman  let  fall  his  small  sword,  and  took  up  the  broa4 
sword.  The  judge  then  said,  *  Stop,  sir;  hitherto,  you  see,  I  have  only  plaved  with 
you,  and  not  attempted  to  harm  vou  ;  but  if  vou  come  at  me  now  with  the  broad 
swfmi,  know  that  I  will  certainly  take  your  life.'  The  firmness  with  whidi  he  spoke 
atruck  the  master,  who,  desisting,  exclaimed,  <  Who  can  you  be  ?  Yon  must  be  either 
Goffe,  WhaUey,  or  the  devil ;  for  there  was  no  other  man  in  England  that  coald  beat 
me.'  "-^Stikr  History  of  the  Judges, 

After  about  three  years  and  a  half  weary  pilgrimage  at  New 
Haven  and  its  vicinity,  they,  on  October  13,  1664,  set  out  for 
Hadley.  Travelling  in  the  night  only,  probably  with  a  guide, 
they  were  undiscovered,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell, 
the  minister  of  Hadley,  after  a  journey  of  about  100  miles.  The 
house  of  this  friendly  clergyman,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  street,  near  the  center  of  the  village,  was  of  two  stories, 
with  a  kitchen  attached,  and  ingeniously  fitted  up  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  judges.  The  east  chamber  was  assigned  for  their  resi- 
dence, from  which  a  door  opened  into  a  closet,  back  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  a  secret  trap-door  communicated  with  an  under  closet, 
from  which  was  a  private  passage  to  the  cellar,  into  which  it  was 
easy  to  descend,  in  case  of  a  search.  Here,  unknown  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Hadley,  excepting  to  a  few  confidants  and  the  family  of 
Mr.  Russell,  the  judges  remained  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The 
dangerous  secret  of  their  concealment  was  known  to  Peter  Tilton, 
Esq.,  whose  residence  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with 
Mr.  Russell's,  about  half  the  distance  towards  the  south  end  of 
the  village ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  judges  occasi(Hially  resided. 
A  Mr.  Smith,  who  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  is  said 
to  have  occasionally  admitted  the  exiles  to  his  house.  Mr.  Tilton 
was  frequently  at  Boston,  being  often  a  member  of  the  general 
court  from  Hadley,  and  through  him  donations  from  their  friends 
in  England,  and  elsewhere,  were  received  by  the  judges.  During 
his  residence  in  Hadley,  Goflfe  held  a  correspondence  with  his  wife 
in  England,  under  a  fictitious  name.  By  one  of  the  letters,  dated 
April  2,  1679,  it  appears  that  Whalley  had  died  some  time  previ- 
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oadyi  at  Mr.  Russell's.  He  was  buried  in  a  sort  of  tomb,  formed 
of  mason  work,  and  covered  with  flags  of  hewn  stone,  just  with- 
out the  cellar  wall  of  Mr.  Russell's  house ;  where  his  bones  were 
found  by  Mr.  Gaylord,  who  built  a  house  on  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Russell's  was  standing,  as  late  as  1794.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Whalley,  Goffe  left  Hadley,  and  travelled  to  the  southward ;  after 
which,  no  certain  information  of  him  can  be  obtained.  There  is 
a  tradition,  however,  that  he  also  died  at  Hadley,  and  was  buried 
in  the  garden  or  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Tilton.  Not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  the  two  judges  at  Hadley,  Col.  John  Dixwell,  an- 
other of  the  judges,  joined  them  at  Mr.  Russell's,  and  resided 
there  for  a  while ;  he  afterward  settled  down  at  New  Haven,  Con., 
under  the  assiuned  name  of  Davids,  where  he  died  in  1688-9.  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  President  Stiles,  and  others,  that  the  re- 
mains of  both  Goffe  and  Whalley  were  interred  near  those  of 
Dixwell's,  there  being  monuments  near  that  of  Dixwell's  inscribed 
with  the  initials  of  their  names. 

During  Philip's  war.  in  1676,  Hadley  was  attacked  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  ot  June,  by  about  seven  himdred  Indians. 
"  In  the  preceding  night,  they  approached  the  town,  laid  an  am- 
buscade at  the  southern  extremity,  and  advanced  the  main  body 
towards  the  other,  and  at  day-light  the  attack  was  commenced  with 
great  spirit ;  but  the  English,  turning  out,  received  them  at  the 
palisades.  The  Indians  gained  possession  of  a  house  at  the  north 
end  of  the  street,  and  fired  a  bam,  but  were  in  a  short  time  driven  ' 
back  with  loss.  The  attack  was  renewed  on  other  points,  and 
the  Indians,  though  warmly  opposed,  appeared  determined  on  car- 
Tfing  the  place :  but  a  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  checked 
their  fury,  and  their  ambuscade  faiHng  of  their  object,  which  was 
to  attack  the  people  who  might  be  driven  from  the  village,  they 
drew  off.  Major  Talcott,  at  Northampton,  hearing  the  attack, 
hurried  on,  passed  the  river,  and,  joining  the  Hadley  forces,  pre- 
cipitated the  Indians  into  the  woods.  Only  two  or  three  men  were 
lost  by  the  English ;  the  enemy's  was  not  ascertained,"  "  When 
the  people  were  in  great  consternation,  and  rallying  to  oppose  the 
bdians,  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  differing  from  the  inhabitants 
in  his  apparel,  appeared,  and,  assuming  command,  arrayed  them 
in  the  best  manner  for  defence,  evincing  much  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  by  his  advice  and  example  continued  to  animate 
the  men  throughout  the  attack.  When  the  Indians  drew  off,  the 
stranger  disappeared,  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  him. 
Who  the  deliverer  was,  none  conld  inform  or  conjecture,  but  by 
supposing,  as  was  common  at  that  day,  that  Hadley  had  been 
saved  by  its  guardian  angel.  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  this 
time  the  two  judges,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  were  secreted  in  the  villagOi 
at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell.  The  supposed  angel,  then, 
was  no  otiher  than  Gen.  Goffe,  who,  seeing  the  vUlage  in  imminent 
danger,  put  all  at  risk,  left  his  concealment,  mixed  with  the  inhaf 
bitants,  and  animated  t|iem  to  a  vigorous  defence.    Whalley,  being 
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then  superannuated,  probably  remained  in  his  secluded  cham- 
ber."* 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  moniunents  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  town : — 

RlVIUUTD  BtSSELLS  remain,  who  PIBST  «1TEBRBD,  and  for  33  YEARS  FAmFTLLT 
OOTBBHED  THE  FLOCK  OF  CbRIST  IN  HaDLET,  TIL  THE  CHEIF  ShEFHERO  SVDDENLT  CALLEO 
HIM  OFF  TO   RECIBVE  HIS   REWARD,  IN  THE  66  TEAR  OF  HIS  AGE,  DSCEILBER  10,  1692. 


RlBECKAB,  HADE   BT  OOD  A   MBIT  HELP  TO  Mr.  IoHH   RtSSBLL,  AMD   PBLLOW  LABOTM- 

ER  nr  Christ's  work  ;  a  wise,  tertvovs,  piots  mother  in  Israel  ltrs  herb,  m  ftu. 

ASSVRANCE  OF   A  JOYFVL  EeSVRRECTION.      ShE  DIED  IN   THE  57   TEAR  OF  HER  AOE,   NO- 
VEMBER 21, 1688. 

To  the  memory  of  Johm  Webster,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartfofd,  in  Con- 
necticut, who  was  many  years  a  magistrate  or  assistant,  &c  afterwards  Deputy  Gover- 
nor of  that  Colony,  &c  in  1659,  with  three  sons,  Robert,  William  ^  Thomas,  associ- 
at«l  with  others  in  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  Hadley,  where  he  died  in  1665.t 
This  monument  is  erected,  in  1818,  by  his  descendant,  Noah  Webster,  of  Amhent. 


In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Marsh,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Marsh,  who  departed  this  life 
Janui|ry  y  31,  1794,  in  the  66  year  of  her  age. 

Prudence  is  an  eveness  of  soul, 
A  steady  temper,  which  no  cares  controul, 
No  passions  ruffle,  no  desires  inflame, 
Still  constant  to  itself,  &  still  the  same. 


Here  lies  the  body  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Chaunct^  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Hadky, 
who  was  of  a  truly  peaceable  and  catholic  spirit,  a  good  scholar,  an  eloquent  ofmtor, 
an  able  divine,  a  Uvely,  pathetic  preacher,  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  this  candle- 
stick, an  exemplary  christian,  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.  He  de- 
parted this  life  2  May,  A.  D.  1745,  setat.  74. 
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Hatfisld  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  tlie  county,  and  was 
originally  included  within  the  bounds  of  Hadley.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1670.  The  Rev.  Hope  Atherton  appears  to  have  b^n  the 
first  minister.  Mr.  Atherton  died  in  1679,  aged  33.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy.  Mr.  Chauncy  died  in  1686,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Williams,  who  died  in  1741.  Rev. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  was  installed  here  in  1740,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  D.  D.,  in  1772.  Dr.  Lyman  died 
in  18^,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jared  B.  Waterbury,  in  1827, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Levi  Pratt,  in  1830.  This  is  a  fine 
agricultural  town,  and  noted  for  its  raising  fine  beef  cattle.  A 
pan  of  the  township  is  a  pine  plain,  a  part  intervals  of  the  first 
quality,  and  the  remaining  part  valuable  upland.  The  principal 
village  lies  on  an  interval  opposite  the  north  end  of  Hadley,  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half.  There  is  one  Congregational 
church.    Population,  937.     Distance,  5  miles  north  of  Northamp- 


♦  Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  135. 

t  This  is  an  error  -,  it  should  be  1661. 
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ton,  and  95  iv^est  of  Boston.    The  value  of  brooms  manufactured 
in  this  town  in  1837  was  $28,600. 

Hatfield,  like  other  ancient  towns  iu  this  vicinity,  has  passed 
through  many  scenes  of  distress  and  danger.  On  October  19, 1676, 
in  Wulip's  war,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  Indians  ap- 
pfoachea  the  outposts  of  Hatfield,  flushed  with  their  recent  suc- 
cesses in  Deerfield  and  other  places.  Having  cut  ofi*  several  par- 
ties who  were  scouring  the  woods  in  the  vicinity,  they  made  a 
rapid  attack  on  the  town  in  various  directions.  Fortunately,  two 
companies,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Mosely  and  Poole, 
were  at  this  time  in  the  village.  While  Poole  bravely  defended 
one  extremity,  Mosely  with  no  less  resolution  defended  the  center, 
while  Captain  Appleton,  arriving  with  his  company  firom  Hadley, 
protected  the  other  extremity*  After  a  severe  contest,  the  Indians 
were  repulsed  at  every  point ;  many  were  driven  across  Mill  river 
in  confusion,  and  in  their  hurry,  attempting  to  carry  ofi"  their  dead 
and  wounded,  lost  many  of  their  giins  in  the  river.  They  .how- 
ever found  time  to  fire  several  buildings,  which  were  consumed, 
and  to  drive  off  a  niunber  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  retreat  being 
made  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  their  loss  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained; the  loss  of  the  English  is  not  given.  Captain  Appleton 
had  a  narrow  escape,  a  ball  passing  through  the  hair  of  his  head ; 
his  sergeant  at  his  side  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  1676,  a  body  of  6  or  700  Indians  fell  upon  Hatfield  again,  and 
burnt  about  a  dozen  houses  and  barns  in  the  skirts  of  the  town. 
One  party  attacked  the  fortified  houses  to  which  the  inhabitants 
had  fled,  the  other  drove  away  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inha- 
bitants. In  the  mean  time  twenty-five  young  men  from  Hadley 
crossed  the  river,  and  with  invincible  resolution  broke  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  assisted  in  repelling  the  savages. 

In  3ie  expedition  of  Captain  Turner  and  others,  in  1676,  against 
the  Indians  at  the  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenfield,  Rev.  Mr. 
Atherton  of  Hatfield  accompanied  him  as  chaplain.  In  the  con^ 
fusion  of  the  retreat  from  Greenfield,  he  was  separated  from  the 
troops,  and  became  lost  in  the  woods.  After  wandering  at  random 
and  despairing  of  finding  his  way  home,  he  came  to  the  resolution 
of  delivering  up  himself  to  the  Indians.  Approaching  a  party  of 
the  savages,  he  by  signs  ofiered  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner ; 
but,  as  imaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  they  refused  to  receive 
him.  When  he  approached  and  called  to  them,  they  fled  from  his 
presence,  and  appeared  fearful  of  his  approach,  and  Mr.  Atherton 
was  1^  to  his  fate.  Upon  this  he  determined  if  possible  to  find 
the  river  and  follow  it  to  Hatfield.  This  he  effected,  after  a  wan- 
dering march  of  several  days  of  excessive  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
arriv^  in  safety  among  his  people.  The  Indians,  probably,  know- 
ing Mr.  Atherton's  profession  by  his  dress,  and  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  sacredness  of  his  ofiice,  considered  him  as  a 
sacred  person,  whom  they  dare  not  injure. 

On  tne  19th  of  September,  1677,  about  fiftv  Indians,  who  had 
deacended  Connecticut  river,  fell  upon  Hatfield,  as  the  people  were 
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raising  a  house,  killed  and ,  captured  about  tnrraity,  including 
anumg  the  latter  several  women  and  children.  Among  the  pri- 
scmers  were  the  wives  of  Benjamin  Wait  and  Stephen  Jennings. 
Having  received  authority  from  the  government  to  ransom  the 
captives,  they  commenced  their  hazardous  journey  on  the  24th  of 
October,  and  followed  the  enemy  through  New  York  by  the  lakes 
into  Canada.  They  returned,  after  an  absence  of  eight  mcmthSy 
witfi  nineteen  of  the  prisoners. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1786,  a  convention  of  dei^;ates  from  fifVjr 
towns  in  Hampshire  county  assembled  in  Hatfield,  and  passed 
certain  seditious  resolutions.  '^  This  was  the  first  important  blow- 
struck  against  the  government,  in  Shays'  insurrection;  it  was  soon 
followed  up  by  attempts,  some  of  which  were  successful,  to  st(^  the 
proceedings  of  courts  in  various  counties."  The  convention  con- 
tinued for  three  days.  This  body  voted  that  the  essential  branches 
of  the  three  legislative  departments  of  the  state  were  grievous ; 
^'  material  proceedings  upon  national  concerns  erroneous ;  obvious 
measures  for  paying  the  debt  blindly  overlooked ;  public  moneys 
misappropriated,  and  the  constitution  itself  intolerably  defective. 
The  directions  for  transmitting  these  proceedings  to  the  convention 
of  Worcester,  and  to  the  county  of  Berkshire,  displayed  a  design 
in  this  assembly  of  doing  more  than  passively  representing  their  own 
grievances." — Minots  Hist.  Insurrection. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town : 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Israel  Williams,  Esquire,  who  departed  this  life  10  Jana- 
ary,  1788,  in  the  70  year  of  his  age.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  death's  eqoal 
prey,  and  no  yaluable  distinction  snrviTes  his  resistless  attack,  but  that,  which  enno- 
Mes  an  angtl,  the  love  of  God. 

All  on  earth  is  shadow,  all  beyond 

Is  substance :  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed. 

How  solid  alt,  where  change  shall  be  no  more ! 

To  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jacob  Walkbu,  who,  respected  by  the  brave,  beloved  by  his 
eoomry's  friends,  dear  to  hia  relations,  while  manfully  defending  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  commonwealth,  nobly  fell  by  the  impious  hand  of  treason  and  rebellion,  on  the 
17  of  February,  1787,  in  the  32  year  of  his  age.  Citizen  pa.ssing,  drop  a  tear,  and 
Jeam  to  imitate  the  brave. 


MIDDLEFIELD. 


Tms  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains, was  incorporated  in  1783.  Rev.  Jonathan  Nash,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  in  1792,  and  died  in  1834.  His  success^, 
Rav.  Samuel  Parker,  was  installed  pastor  in  1832,  and  resigned  in 
1833.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  H.  Bisbee,  in  1834.  Besides 
the  Congregational,  there  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  central  part 
of  the  town.  A  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
section  of  the  town. 

This  town  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Westfield  river.  The 
stream  called  Middle  river  divides  this  town  from  Worthington. 
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Soap-sUme  and  an  extensive  bed  of  serpentine,  or  rock  of  various 
colors,  are  found  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen 
mills,  4  sets  of  woollen  machinery ;  cloth  manufactured,  26,000 
yards,  valued  at  $54,000;  males  employed,  26;  females,  24;  capi- 
tal invested,  $36,000.  There  were  9,724  Saxony  sheep;  wool 
produced,  26,741  H)s. ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  two  and  three- 
fourths  lbs.  ;  value  of  wool,  $17,381  66;  capital  invested,  $120,946. 
Population,  710.  Distance,  24  miles  from  Northampton,  17  from 
Pittsfield,  and  110  from  Boston. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb  Indian  name  of  Northampton  was  Nonotuck.  It  formerly 
included  Southampton,  Westhampton,  and  Easthampton,  since 
incorporated  as  towns.  The  fertiUty,  extent,  and  beauty  of  the 
fine  intervals  in  this  region  attracted  the  attention  of  settlers  at  an 
early  period.  The  township  was  purchased  in  1653,  and  convey- 
ed to  John  Pynchon,  Esq.,  for  the  planters,  by  Wawhillowa^  Ne- 
nessahcUajit,  Nassicokeej  and  four  others,  (one  of  whom  was  a 
married  woman,)  styled  "  the  chief  and  proper  owners,"  for  one 
hundred  fathom  of  wampum  by  tale,  and  ten  coats,  besides  some 
small  gifts,  in  hand  paid  to  the  sachems  and  owners,  and  also  for 
ploughing  up  sixteen  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  QuonnecHcui 
river  the  ensuing  siunmer.  These  "all  bargained  for  themselves, 
and  the  other  owners  by  their  consent."  The  original  planters 
were  twenty-one  in  number,  and  the  legal  grant  was  made  to  them 
in  1654,  by  **  John  Pynchon,  Elizur  Holyoke,  and  Samuel  Ghapin, 
commissioners  for  laying  out  Nonotuck,  by  the  general  court,"  and 
the  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  the  same  year."^  In  1666, 
"towns  men"  (or  selectmen)  were  chosen,  and  in  1667  three 
commissioners  were  chosen  at  a  town  meeting  "  as  a  court  to  end 
small  causes."  The  same  year,  the  town  employed  an  agent  "to 
obtain  a  minister,  and  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  excess  of 
liquors  and  cider  from  coming  to  the  town."  In  1662,  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  consisting  of  the  three  towns 
of  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Hadley,  Northampton  was  made 
a  half  shire,  and  in  1794  was  made  the  county  town. 

The  village  of  Northampton  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Con- 
necticut river,  a  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  meadows. 
'Fhese  meadows  are  some  of  the  best  land  in  New  England,  and 
we  in  the  highest  state  (^  cultivation.  The  village,  although  very 
inegolarly  laid  out,t  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  built 

.  *  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  English  family  came  to  NorthaQ^)Con.in  1652,  and 
lived  on  land  which  is  east  of  what  is  now  called  Hawley  street. 

t ''  It  has  been  said  that  thej  [the  streets]  were  laid  oat  by  the  cows,  and  that 
wherever  these  animals,  when  gomg  to  feed  in  the  forests,  iflade  their  paths,  the  inha- 
^Mants  located  their  streets.  Tlie  probability  is,  that  the  first  planters,  being  both  in- 
^^luMd  and  obliged  to  boild  near  to  each  other,  placed  their  houses  wherever  the  grovad 
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Tillages  in  New  England.  Situated  in  the  delightfhl  valley  of  die 
Connecticut,  surrounded  with  beautiful  and  variegated  prospects 
on  every  side,  with  the  magnificent  front  of  Mount  Holyoke,  rising 
to  the  height  of  830  feet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  scenery 
of  this  place  presents  a  specimen  of  the  "  subUme  and  beautilul." 
A  fine  stream  passes  the  center  of  the  town,  possessing  a  good  water 
power,  on  which  arc  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds.  TTii^ 
place  has  considerable  river  and  inland  commerce,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  incr^ised  by  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  canal, 
which  terminates  a  little  north  of  the  village. 
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Eastern  view  of  Sound  JGU,  NorthampUm, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  Round  Hill,  an  elevation  which 
rises  immediately  back  of  the  court-house  and  the  central  part  of 
{he  village.  It  is  very  regular  in  its  form,  and  the  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  noble  grove.  A  number  of  elegant  residences  stand 
on  the  side  of  this  elevation,  overlooking  the  village ;  and  from  this 
spot  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  Mount  Holyoke  and  the  delightfiil 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  view  from  which  the  above 
engraving  was  made,  was  taken  standing  on  the  western  side  of 
the  first  Congregational  church.  •  The  building  appearing  on  the 
left  is  the  Town  School;  the  Gothic  structure  on  the  right  is  the 
young  Ladies'  Seminary.  Round  Hill  is  seen  beyond.  There  are 
6  churches,  3  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Episco- 
pal, and  1  Baptist.  There  is  1  bank,  the  "  Northampton  Bank," 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  Population,  3,576.  Northampton 
is  91  miles  W.  of  Boston,  72  E.  of  Albany,  40  N.  of  Hartford,  22 
S.  of  Greenfield,  17  northerly  of  Springfield,  and  376  from  Wash- 
ington. In  1837,  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  7  sets  of  machine- 
ry ;  70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $230,000 ; 


wms  sufficiently  dry  to  famish  convenient  bnilding  spots.''~Df .  Dtcighfs  Travels,  toI- 
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males  employed,  64;  females,  60;  capital  invested,  $100,000. 
There  are  2  silk  manufactories;  value  of  ribbon  and  sewing  silk 
manufactured,  $40,000;  males  employed,  20;  females,  40;  capi- 
tal invested,  $100,000.  There  is  a  paper-mill,  an  air  and  cupola 
fiumace,  and  other  manufactories  of  various  kind^. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northsimpton  appeared  to  have  lived  in  great 
harmony  with  the  Indians.  In  1664,  the  Indians  requested  leave 
of  the  people  to  build  themselves  a  fort  within  the  town ;  leave  was 
granted,  and  iheit  fort  was  erected  perhaps  about  thirty  rods  from 
the  most  populous  street.  The  conditicms  on  which  leave  was 
obtained  for  building  their  fort  were, — that  they  should  not  work 
or  game  within  the  town  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  powaw  here  or  any 
where  else;  they  sliould  not  get  liquor,  nor  cider,  nor  get  drunk ; 
nor  admit  Indians  from  without  the  town ;  nor  break  down  fences, 
&c.  "  The  Indians,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  ^'  were  always  considered 
as  having  a  right  to  dwell  and  to  hunt  within  the  lands  which 
they  had  sold."  Although  the  Indians  lived  in  such  close  contact 
with  the  whites,  there  is  not  even  a  traditionary  story  of  any  quar- 
rel between  them  and  the  people  of  Northampton.  But  after  PhU- 
ip^s  war  commenced,  the  inhabitants  were  in  continual  danger. 
In  1675,  a  guard  was  kept  continually ;  severaKof  the  inhabitants 
had  their  houses  burnt.  In  King  William's  war,  in  1690,  a  forti- 
fication was  ordered  to  be  run  quite  roimd  the  town.  In  1704  a 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  niunbering,  it  is  supposed,  about  fi?6 
himdred,  invaded  the  town,  but  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
were  so  vigilant  and  well  fortified,  that  they  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt upon  the  place.  It  appears  that  one  house  was  fortified  in 
every  little  neighborhood,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  might  have  a 
place  of  refuge  near,  in  case  of  an  attack.  **  These  fortifications 
must  have  been  expensive.  Those  which  were  erected  around  the 
town,  were  palisadoes  set  up  in  the  earth,  thrown  out  of  a  trench ; 
and  must  from  their  great  extent  have  involved  an  expense  scarce- 
ly supportable."  The  first  road  to  Windsor,  their  only  passage  to 
market,  was  laid  in  1664.  The  first  bridge  over  Manhan  river,  a 
mill  stream  three  miles  south  of  their  church,  was  voted  in  1668. 
At  the  same  time,  they  paid  their  taxes  at  Charlestown  first,  and  * 
afterwards  at  Boston,  in  wheat.  This  was  conveyed  to  Hartford 
in  carts  and  wagons,  and  there  shipped  for  Boston.  There  is  one 
account,  only,  of  their  expense  in  a  transaction  of  this  nature  re- 
corded. In  this  instance,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  one  third  of 
the  cargo  for  the  transportation  from  Hartford  to  Charlestown. 

During  Shays'  insurrection  in  1786,  after  the  insurgents  had 
concerted  their  measures  at  Hatfield,  they  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  1,500,  under  arms,  at  Northampton,  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  eflfectually  prevented  the  sitting  of  the 
courts  as  prescribed  by  law.  Upon  this  violence  being  committed, 
the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  in  a  feeling  and  spirited  man- 
ner upon  the  officers  and  citizens,  to  suppress  such  treasonable 
proceedings,  but  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  common- 
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wealth  at  this  time,  that  the  ill-disposed  paid  but  little  attention 
to  this  timely  measure. 

The  first  minister  of  Northampton  was  Eleazer  Mather,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  of  IK>rchester.  He  was  ordained  in 
1661,  and  died  in  1669,  aged  32.  Mr.  Mather's  health  having  de- 
clined, Rev.  Joseph  EUiot,  in  1662,  was  invited  to  settle  in  the 
ministry  here :  he  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  John  Elliot,  of  Rox- 
bury,  the  celebrated  apostle  to  the  Indians ;  he  afterwards  settled 
at  Guilford,  Con.  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  was  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1672,  and  died  in  1729.  His  successor  was  Jona- 
than Edwards,  the  celebrated  divine,  who  was  invited  in  1726  to 
assist  Mr.  Stoddard  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Stoddard  "possessed 
probably  more  influence  than  any  other  clergyman  in  the  province, 
during  a  period  of  tliirty  years.  Here  he  was  regarded  with  a 
reverence  which  will  scarcely  be  rendered  to  any  other  man.  The 
very  savsiges  are  said  to  have  felt  towards  him  a  peculiar  awe. 
Once,  when  riding  from  Northampton  to  Hatfield,  and  passing  a 

{4ace  called  Dewejr's  Hole,  an  ambush  of  savages  lined  the  r<Mui. 
t  is  said  that  a  Frenchman,  directing  his  gun  towards  him,  was 
warned  by  one  of  the  Indians,  who  some  time  before  had  been 
among  the  English,  not  to  fire,  because  '  that  man  was  English- 
man's Crod?  A  similar  adventure  is  said  to  have  befallen  him 
while  meditating  in  an  orchard,  immediately  behind  the  church  in 
Deerfield,  a  sermon  he  was  about  to  preach.  These  stories,  told 
in  Canada,  are  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been  brought  back 
by  English  captives.  It  was  customary  for  the  Canadian  savages, 
after  they  returned  from  their  excursions,  to  report  their  adven- 
tures, by  way  of  triiunph,  to  the  captives  taken  in  the  Engli^ 
colonies.  Among  the  works  which  Mr.  Stoddard  published,  his 
Chiide  to  Christ,  and  his  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  Righieotisness 
of  Christ,  have  ever  been  held  in  respectml  estimation."  **  He 
pubUshed  the  Doctrine  of  Instituted  Churches,  London,  4to,  1700, 
in  which  he  advanced  some  sentiments  that  were  not  very  well 
received  in  this  country,  such  as  the  following : — that  the  Lord's 
table  should  be  accessible  to  all  persons  not  immoral  in  their  lives, 
that  the  power  of  receiving  and  censuring  members  is  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  that  synods  have  power 
to  excommunicate  and  deliver  from  church  censures." 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  continued  in  Northampton  more 
than  twenty-three  years,  till  he  was  dismissed  in  1750.  The 
causes  which  led  to  his  dismissal  were  his  endeavors  to  enforce 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  likewise  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sentiment 
supported  by  his  colleague  and  grandfather,  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
that  unconverted  persons  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  1761,  he  was  settled  at  Stockbric^ 
as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  where  he  continued  six  years,  preach- 
ing to  the  Indians  and  white  people.  Here  he  found  leisure  to 
prosecute  his  theological  and  metaphysical  studies,  and  produced 
those  works  which  will  probably  hand  down  his  name  to  the  latest 
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posterity.  In  January,  1758,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  president 
cy  of  the  college  at  iSrinceton,  New  Jersey.  The  small-pox  pre- 
vailing, President  Edwards  was  induced  to  be  inoculated,  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  death,  March  22,  1758,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age. 

David  Brainerd,  the  celebrated  missionary,  died  at  the  house  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  this  place,  Oct.  9,  1747,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  life  was  written  by  Mr.  Edwards.  "  His  life 
and  diary,"  says  a  celebrated  English  divine,  "  exhibits  a  perfect 
pattern  of  the  qualities  which  should  distinguish  the  instructor  of 
rude  and  barbarous  tribes ;  the  most  invincible  patience  and  self- 
denial,  the  profoundest  humility,  exquisite  prudence,  inde&tigable 
industry,  and  such  a  devotedness  to  God,  or  rather  such  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  whole  soul  in  zeal  for  the  divine  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  men,  as  is  scarcely  paralleled  since  the  age  of  the  apostles.  His 
constitutional  melancholy,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  physi- 
cal imperfection,  imparts  an  additional  interest  and  pathos  to  the 
narrative,  since  we  more  easily  S3rmpathize  with  the  emotion  of 
sorrow  than  of  joy.  There  is  a  monotony  in  his  feelings,  it  must 
"be  acknowledged,  and  consequently  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  ideas,  which  will  dis&;ust  a  fastidious  or  superficial  reader, 
but  it  is  the  monotomf  of  stMimUf/.^' 

[JF\rom  ike  Massaehusens  Spy,  June  25, 1806.] 

"  SpHngfiOd,  Jwu  10. 
''ExBounoH  Of  Dalst  akb  Hallioan. — On  Thursday  last,  pursuant  to  their  sen- 
tence, Bominick  Daley  and  James  Halligan  were  executed  at  Northampton.  At  half 
past  10  o'clock,  they  were  conducted  to  tibe  meeting-house,  by  the  high  sheriff  and  his 
deputies,  with  a  guard,  composed  of  a  company  of  artillery  and  a  detachment  of  the 
imJitia.  An  appropriate  and  eloquent  discourse  was  there  delivered  to  a  very  crowded 
auditory,  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Cheverus,  of  Boston,  from  1  John,  3. 15 :  <  Whoever  kaUth 
his  brother  is  a  murderer.^  After  the  sermon,  the  criminals  were  constantly  at^enckd 
by  Mr.  Cheyerus,  with  whom,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  they  appeeured  to  be 
engaged  in  prayer.  At  3  o'clock,  sentence  was  executed  by  Major-Generai  Mattoon, 
sheriff  of  the  county.  Notwithstanding  their  protestations  of  innocence,  in  which  they 
persisted  in  to  the  last,  it  is  believed  that  of  the  15,000  persons  supposed  to  be  present, 
scarcely  one  had  a  doubt  of  their  guilt.  Daley  and  Halligan  were  natives  of  Ireland. 
Bal^  was  about  34  years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  this  country  two  years ;  he  has  left 
a  wife,  a  mother,  and  brother  in  Boston.  Halligan  was  about  27  years  of  age ;  and 
we  believe  has  no  connections  in  this  country,  in  which  he  has  residied  for  four  years.'* 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
Northampton  grave-yard: 

Heie  tsinter'd  the  body  of  the  Rev^  Mr.  Soi.oMoir  STODOAan,  A.  M.,  sometime  FeOoir 
of  Harvard  €k>Uege,  pastor  of  y«  church  in  Northampton,  N.  £.,  for  near  60  years ;  who 
departed  this  life  Feb.  1 1, 1729,  and  in  th^  86  year  of  his  age.  A  man  of  God,  an  able 
minister  of  the  N.  Testament ;  singularly  qualified  for  that  sacred  oflice.  and  fiuthflil 
therein,  sealed  bj  the  H :  Spirit  in  numerous  converts  to  Christ,  by  his  solid,  powerful, 
and  most  searchmg  ministiy.  A  light  to  the  churches  in  genml,  a  peculiar  blesaittg 
to  this ;  eminent  for  the  holiness  of  his  Ufe,  as  remarkable  for  his  peace  at  death. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rer>-  DAvm  BaimAaD,  a  faithM  6c  laborious  i 
ry  to  ^  Stockbridge,  the  Delaware,  ic  the  Susquehannah  tribes  of  Indians,  who  died  in 
this  town,  Oct.  10, 1747,  aged  30. 

A  tabular  monument  of  free-stone  is  placed  over  the  grave  of 
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this  celebrated  missionary.  The  inscription  at  first  was  on  an  in« 
let  of  schistos,  which  many  years  since  was  destroyed  bv  the  firost, 
and  the  inscription  at  present  is  said  to  be  unknown.  An  inlet  c€ 
marble  with  tne  above  inscription  now  supplies  the  place  of  Ae 
former  one  in  the  horizontal  slab  over  his  remains. 


Here  lies  the  Rey^  Johh  Hookbh,  who  died  of  y  small  poz,  Feb.  6^  1777,  in  the 
49^  year  of  his  age  dc  23<*  of  his  ministry.  In  him  an  excellent  6c  hi^y  cultivated 
Oeniua,  a  gracefiS  elocution,  engaging  manners,  &;  the  temoer  of  the  Grospel  united  to 
fttm  an  able  and  fiiithfal  minister,  6c  to  render  him  exampiary  and  beloved  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  The  affectionate  people  ^f  his  charge^  in  remembrance  of  his  i 
amiable  6c  christian  virtues,  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory. 


SoLOMow  Williams,  bom  July  25, 1752,  lived  as  a  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Northampton  56  years  and  5  months.    His  spirit  ascindbd  in  sweet  peace  to  the  upper 
Sanctuary  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  Nov.  9, 1834, 
•  ' 

In  memory  of  Caleb  SraoNo,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who,  after  a  Ufe  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  devotion  to  the  p«tblic  service,  died  November  7*^  1819,  in  the  75*^ 
year  of  his  age. 


John  Breck,  Esq.,  died  Feb.  26, 1827,  Mu  56  yean. 

Great  day  of  dread  decision  and  despair, 
At  thou^t  of  thee,  each  sublunary  wish 
Lets  go  its  eager  grasp,  and  drops  the  world, 
And  catches  at  each  leed  of  hope  in  heaven. 

In  memory  of  Rev.  Henry  Lyman,  son  of  Theodore  and  Susan  W.  Lymao,  amis- 
nonary  of  the  American  Boojd,  who,  with  his  associate.  Rev.  Samuel  Mtmsoni  soffered 
a  Tiolait  death  ihnn  the  Battahs,  in  Sumatra,  June  28»*  1834|  aged  24. 

We  are  more  than  oonqnerors. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1793.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Tracy, 
of  Norwich,  Con.,  was  the  first  Congregational  minister  of  this 
town;  he  was  settled  here  in  1781,  and  resigned  in  1799.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Benjamin  R.  Woodbridse,  who  settled  here  ia 
1799,  and  resigned  in  1831.  Rev.  Samuel  Russell,  the  next  minis- 
ter, was  installed  in  1832,  and  resigned  the  next  year.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Alvah  C.  Page. 

This  is  a  hilly  township ;  a  northern  branch  of  Westfield  river 
passes  through  the  town,  from  north  to  south.  In  1837,  th«re  was 
m  the  town  one  small  woollen  mill  and  an  axe  manufactory,  in 
which  were  manufactured  3,000  axes,  which  were  valued  at  $4,250; 
hands  employed,  five.  Population,  714.  Distance,  12  miles  from 
Northampton,  and  108  from  Boston.  The  fdlowing  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  this  place: 

In  memory  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Russell,  a  man  who  in  doctrine  was  sound,  in  his 
labors  diligent  and  fiuthfol,  in  his  Uie  simple  and  irreproachable,  in  his  piety' distin- 
guished, in  his  death  blessed.  Why  should  we  say  more?  He  sought  and  found  the 
WQse  of  his  Father,  Jan.  27, 1835,  JE.  35. 
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PELHAM; 

This  town  was  originally  a  section  of  what  was  tenned  the 
Equivalent  Lands,  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut  The 
tract  comprising  the  town  was  sold  to  Col.  Stoddard  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  was  denominated  Stoddard! s  Town.  The  township  was 
afterwards  sold  by  Col.  Stoddard  to  a  number  of  settlers  from 
Worcester,  and  was  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Pel- 
ham  in  1742.  The  ancestors  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  were 
Presbyterian  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  first  minis- 
ter of  the  place  was  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie,  from  Edinbur^, 
Scotland ;  he  was  ordained  here  in  1744.  His  successors  were 
Richard  C.  Graham,  Nathaniel  Merrill,  Thomas  F.  Oliver,  Elijah 
Brainerd,  Winthrop  Baily.  Mr.  Baily  died  in  1835,  in  Greenfield. 
In  the  second  church  Matthias  Cazier  and  Sebastian  C.  Cabot  have 
been  ministers. 

The  soO  of  this  township  is  good,  but  the  situation  is  elevated 
and  the  surface  is  uneven.  Swift  river,  a  principal  branch  of  the 
Ghicopee,  waters  the  eastern  border,  and  Fort  river,  which  falls 
into  the  Connecticut,  waters  the  western  part  of  this  town.  In 
1837  tfi«re  were  18,000  pabn-Ieaf  hats  manufactured  in  this  town, 
valued  at  $3,000.  Population,  957.  Distance,  13  miles  from 
Northampton^  7  from  Amherst^  and  80  from  Boston. 


PLAINPIELD. 

Tms  town  was  formerly  included  in  Cummington,  and  with  that 
town  was  sold  by  Col.  John  Cummings,  of  Concord,  in  1762.  T^ 
first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  Concord,  in  December 
of  that  year.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  came  from  Bridgewater  and 
Abington.  Plainfield  was  incorporated  a  district  of  Cununington 
in  17B5,  and  in  1807  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town. 

A  church  of  14  members  was  organized  here  in  1780 ;  but  they 
had  no  settled  minister  till  1792,  when  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  a  na- 
tive of  Long  Island,  was  settled  with  them.  He  continued  in  the 
Bistoral  office  till  1831,  in  which  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
avid  Kimball.  Few  men  have  been  more  useful  than  Mr.  Hal- 
lock;  none  more  humble,  holy,  consistent,  and  devoted  to  the 
proper  work  of  man.  He  had  no  brilliancy,  but  was  strongly 
characterized  in  his  whole  deportment  by  kindness,  sincerity, 
meekness,  and  a  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all. 
He  died  in  1837.  The  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  built  in 
1792.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town 
in  1833.  The  church  was  organized  in  June,  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council.  Elder  David  Wright,  of  Cummington,  acting  as  moderator. 

This  township  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green  mountain 
range,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  in 
many  parts  rough  and  broken,  less  so,  however,  than  that  of  the 
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adjoinmg  towns.  Indeed,  the  summit  of  East  Hill,  on  vrbkh  is 
the  principal  village,  may  be  considered  as  level  througfa  nearly 
the  whde  breadth  ojf  the  town.  The  soil  is  good  and  strong,  and 
well  adapted  for  grass.  The  township  is  exceedingly  well  supplied 
with  spnngs  and  rivulets.  There  are  no  large  streams  in  the  town. 
Mill  Brook  is  the  largest.  There  are  two  ponds,  both  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town :  the  North  Pond,  whioh  is  about  a  mile 
kmg  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  Crooked  Pond,  so  called  from 
its  figure.  The  scenery  around  these  ponds  is  wild,  and  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  partake  of  the  gloomy ;  for  here,  for  the  most 
part  the  forests  have  never  be^i  touched,  and  nature,  in  all  her 
wilunesS| 

flciH  on  her  botom  wean  the  ensmei'd  rest, 
That  Moomedaad  budded  on  her  yoothM  btfsit. 

The  waters  of  the  North  Pond  empty  into  the  Deerfield  river  at 
Charlemcmt,  while  those  of  the  Crooked  Pond  empty  into  the  South 
Pond  in  Windsor,  which  is  the  bead  of  one  ot  the  branches  of 
Westfield  river.  The  North  Pond  is  dotted  with  islands,  and  is  a 
fiivorite  place  of  resort  for  anglers  and  parties  of  pleasure ;  and 
both  have  peculiar  attractions  to  the  botanist,  as  some  very  rare 
and  interesting  aquatic  plants  are  found  on  the  shores  and  in  the 
water.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills;  20,000  yards  of 
cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $13,000;.  there  were  238 
Saxony,  1,776  merino,  and  1,769  other  kinds  of  sheep;  the  value 
of  wool  produced  was  $6,379  36;  there  were  manufactured  48,000 
palm-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $8,900.  Population,  866.  Distance,  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Northampton,  and  110  W.  by  N.  of  Boston, 

'*  Rev.  James  Richards  and  Rev.  William  Richards,  American 
missionaries,  were  of  this  town,  and  sons  of  Dea.  James  Richards. 
They  were  both  graduates  of  Williams  college.  The  first  mention* 
ed  sailed,  in  1816,  for  the  East  Indies,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  of  6  months.  The  period  of  his  labors  was 
short,  for  his  constitution  soon  sunk  by  undue  exposure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  tropical  climate.  He  died  at  Tillipaly,  in  Ceylon, 
Aug.  3,  1822,  aged  38  years.  Rev.  William  Richards  was  ordain- 
ed missionary  at  New  Haven,  Sept.  12,  1822,  from  which  place  he 
sailed,  with  his  wife,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Nov.  19,  of  the 
same  year,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1823.  His  labors  appear  to , 
have  been  very  acceptable  and  useful.  He  resides  in  the  viUa^ 
of  Lahaina,  (in  the  island  of  Maui,)  one  of  the  most  delightml 
spots  in  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

The  following  account  of  the  Mountain  Miller  was  taken  firom  ' 
the  History  of  Plainfield,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Porter,  page  40. 

"  Deacon  Joseph  Beals,  who  will  be  known  through  the  future 
ages  of  the  church  as  the  Mountain  Miller,  was  a  native  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  this  state,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  this  place  in 
1779.  Here,  in  1789,  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  he  met  with  a 
severe  affliction,  the  loss  of  his  house  and  nearly  all  his  provisions 
by  a  fire.    Previous  to  this,  he  had  been  depending  on  his  exter- 
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nal  morality  for  salvation,  considering  a  change  as  unnecessary. 
He  now  found  that  he  could  not  truly  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  seeking  of  his  salvation  in  earnest.  After 
a  season  of  distressing  anxiety,  the  Savior  was  pleased  to  reveal 
himself  to  his  soul  as  '  the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  alto- 
gether lovely,'  and  he  suddenly  broke  forth  in  new  strains  of  de- 
votion, penitence,  and  praise,  for  redeeming  love.  From  this  time 
he  consecrated  himseli  to  the  service  of  his  Savior,  and  became 
distinguished  for  his  meekness  and  humility,  his  life  of  prayer,  his 
exemplary  deportment  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  particularly 
in  the  house  of  God,  his  abiding  s^ise  of  the  uncertainty  of  liie 
and  the  retributions  of  eternity,  his  preciousness  to  the  awakened 
sinner,  his  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  family  and  of  all 
with  whom  the  providence  of  God  brought  him  in  contact,  his 
perseverance  in  doing  good,  and  his  uniform  and  consistent  piety. 
'His  conversation  would  never  tire,  and  it  seemed  that  he  was  ne- 
ver tired  of  reUgious  conversation.'  He  died  after  a  short  sickness, 
July  20,  1813.  *  His  body,'  says  the  writer  of  the  tract,  '  was  in- 
terred in  the  grave-yard,  near  his  accustomed  place  of  worship, 
where  a  plain,  neat  marble  slab,  bearing  his  name,  age,  and  date 
of  his  death,  is  erected  as  the  only  memorial  of  the  Moxmtain  Miller.' 
A  notice  of  his  death  was  inserted  in  the  county  newspaper,  with 
this  expressive  and  appropriate  remark  :  '  His  presence  animated 
the  Christian  and  awed  the  sinner ;'  which  would  have  been  his 
whole  recorded  story,  had  not  some  special  indications  of  Provi- 
dence convinced  the  writer  of  this  narrative  of  his  duty  to  commu- 
nicate it,  for  the  benefit,  he  trusts,  of  thousands.  The  pious  tra- 
veller will  hereafter  delight  to  visit  the  place,  consecrated  by  the 
residence  of  the  Mountain  Miller,  to  drink  at  the  spring  by  the 
road-side,  bursting  from  the  rock  and  shaded  by  the  two  beautiful 
sugar  maples,  where  he  so  often  drank  in  passing  between  his 
house  and  mill,  and,  above  all,  to  linger  at  the  grave  of  this  most 
devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High.  From  this  spot  flowers  have 
already  been  culled,  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe."  The  tract  entitled  the  Mountain  Miller,  written  by 
WUliam  A.  Hallock,  was  first  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  in  1831,  and  has  since  gone  through  numerous  editions, 
and  in  various  languages. 
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Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1822,  previous  to  which  it  form- 
ed a  part  of  Pelham.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Brown  was  installed  pastor 
here  in  1827,  and  resigned  in  1836.  The  Rev.  Job  Cushman,  his 
successor,  was  installed  here  the  same  year.  A  church  formerly 
existed  in  this  town  while  it  was  a  part  of  Pelham,  over  which 
two  ministers  were  settled,  Matthias  Cazier  and  Sebastian  C.  Cabot. 
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This  church  became  extinct    The  church  was  re-organized  in 
1823,  with  12  members. 

This  town  is  watered  by  several  branches  of  Swift  river,  which 
is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Chicopee.  The  principal  article  of 
manufacture  is  palm-leaf  hats,  of  which,  in  1837,  60,000  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $10,000.  Population,  788.  Distance,  16 
miles  from  Northampton,  8  from  Amherst,  and  76  from  Boston. 
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This  town  was  originally  a  parish  in  Hadley ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1753.  **  This  town  was  settled  as  early  as 
1721  by  a  few  families  from  Hadley.  It  was  then  called  the  South 
Ptecinct  in  Hadley.  The  first  settlers  for  some  time  continued  to 
attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in  Hadley,  a  distance  of 
about  7  or  8  miles.  In  1733  the  first  town  meeting  as  a  sepa- 
rate district  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  meeting-house, 
the  frame  of  which  was  put  up  the  year  before,  should  be  in  part 
finished.  The  building,  however,  was  not  completed  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1737.  The  families  were  few  in  number  and  indi- 
gent in  their  circumstances,  and  the  house  was  principally  built  by 
Sieir  personal  labor;  it  was  not  large,  containing  only  nine  pews  in 
the  body  of  it  A  gallery  was  subsequently  added.  There  was 
no  steeple  or  bell.  The  people  were  called  together  at  the  aj^- 
pointed  hour  of  public  worship  by  the  "  blowing  of  a  conch  shell" 
The  house  still  remains,  and  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  common.  In  consequence  of  the  house  b^g 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  pfeople,  at  the  meeting  of  the  town  in 
March,  1750,  a  vote  was  passed  to  build  a  new  house,  55  feet  in 
length  and  45  in  breadth,  to  be  placed  as  near  the  old  one  as  might 
conveniently  be  done,  and  as  near  the  center  of  the  town  as  possi- 
ble. The  difficulty  of  locating  the  house  was  almost  without  a 
parallel.  It  was  not  till  thirteen  years  afterwards  that  the  question 
was  settled,  during  which  more  than  fifty  meetings  for  the  purpose 
6f  agreeing  on  the  place  were  held.  It  was  finaJly  settled  by  lot. 
The  lot  fixed  the  place  where  the  meetii^-house  of  the  first  parish 
now  stands.  A  part  being  dissatisfied,  a  council  of  ministers  was 
called,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Longmeadow,  Rev. 
Mr.  Breck  of  Springfield,  Rev.  Mr.  Ballantine  of  Westfield,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  who  decided  that  both  par- 
ties were  under  moral  obligation  to  abide  by  the  lot.  The  first 
pastor  of  the  church  in  South  Hadldy  was  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson, 
who  was  settled  in  1733.  A  grant  of  land,  called  the  "  Proprietor^ 
Ijani^^  was  set  off  to  this  town  on  its  first  settlement,  by  the  town  of 
Hadley,  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  on  condition  that  the  people 
should  settle  among  them  "  a  good  orthodox  minister."  By  a  vote 
of  the  precinct,  at  their  first  meeting,  this  land  was  appropriated  to 
Mr.  Rawson.    Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Raw- 
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8oa,  was  installed  pastor  in  1742.  He  died  in  1783,  aged  80.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Hays,  who  was  settled 
in  1782.  Rev.  Artemas  Boies,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in 
1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Condit,  in  1835.  Rev. 
Plavel  Griswold  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  second  or  Canal  church* 
He  was  installed  pastor  in  1828 ;  Rev.  William  Tyler  succeeded 
him  in  1832. 

The  soil  in  this  township  is  light,  warm,  and  in  many  places 
very  productive.  Considerable  attiention  is  paid  by  the  farmers  in 
this  town  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  There  is  considerable  water- 
power  in  the  town,  much  of  which  is  yet  unimproved.  The  manu- 
facture of  paper,  satinet,  and  other  articles,  forms  an  important 
branch  of  business  in  this  place.  There  is  a  canal  in  this  town, 
two  miles  long,  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  and  a  dam 
across  the  river  of  1100  feet,  which  is  constructed  to  overcome  a 
fall  in  the  river  of  60  feet.  This  dam  produces  a  water-power  of 
great  extent.  The  canal  has  five  locks,  and  a  cut  through  solid 
rock  of  40  feet  in  depth  and  300  in  length.  The  amount  of  tolls 
on  the  canal  is  from  10  to  $18,000  annually. 


Northern  view  of  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary, 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  "  Moimt  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 
nary," in  the  central  village  of  South  Hadley,  6  miles  from  North- 
ampton, and  13  from  Springfield,  which  is  now  about  opening  for 
the  reception  of  scholars.  This  institution  is  designed  entirely  for 
young  ladies.  "  The  design  is  to  give  a  solid,  extensive,  and  well- 
balanced  English  education,  connected  with  that  general  improve- 
ment, that  moral  culture,  and  those  enlarged  views  of  duty,  which 
-will  prepare  ladies  to  be  educators  of  children  and  youth."  One 
leading  object  in  this  seminary  is  to  raise  up  female  teachers. 
This  institution  is  designed  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  placed  on 
as  lasting  foundations  as  the  colleges  in  our  country  for  the  other 
aex.  An  act  of  incorporation  has  been  obtained,  and  a  self-perpetu- 
ating board  of  trustees  appointed.  The  institution  is  designed  to 
furnish  the  best  facilities  for  education  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
One  very  important  feature  in  the  system  to  be  adopted  here,  i^ 
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that  all  the  teachers  and  pupils,  without  a  smgle  exception,  wiQ 
constitute  but  one  family,  and  all  the  pupils  are  to  perform  a  part  of 
the  domestic  work  of  the  family.  The  place  for  an  institution  of 
this  kind  is  well  chosen,  being  easy  of  access,  and  at  the  same 
time  removed  from  the  evils  attendant  on  a  seminary  of  learning 
being  located  in  a  populous  place.  The  view  from  the  upper  sto- 
ries of  the  seminary  is  commanding  and  interesting.  At  the  north, 
the  towering  heights  of  Mount  Tom  and  Holyoke,  rising  in  gran- 
deur  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles;  the  gorge  b^we^  the 
two  mountainsj-through  which  the  Connecticut  passes;  the  beauti- 
ful interval  on  which  Northampton  is  situated,  seen  beyond,  pre- 
sent a  scene  which  is  rarely  equalled.  There  are  3  churches,  1 
Congregational  in  the  center,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist 
in  the  village  at  the  falls,  on  the  south  larder  of  the  town.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town,  1,400. 

In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills,  3  sets  of  machinery ; 
60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was 
$49,000.  There  were  three  paper  mills;  stock  manufactured, 
1,250  tons ;  value  of  paper,  $161,600;  males  employed,  43;  femaleS| 
41 ;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Two  pearl  button  manufactories; 
18,000  gross  of  buttons  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $8,500; 
males  employed,  13 ;  females,  18 ;  capital  invested,  $4,900.  The 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried  was  $18; 400. 

Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  nor&ern  borders  of  this  town,  rises  830 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Connecticut  at  its  base,  and  from  its 
summit  presents  probably  the  richest  view  in  America  in  point  of 
cultivation  and  fertile  beauty,  and  is  quite  a  place  of  fashicmable 
resort.  ''  It  is  a  part  of  a  mountain  ridge  of  greenstone,  conmienciiig 
with  West  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  and  proceeding  northerly,  in- 
terrupted by  only  occasional  valleys,  across  the  whole  of  Connec- 
ticut, until  it  enters  Massachusetts  between  West  Springfield  and 
Southwick,  and  proceeds  along  the  west  line  of  the  first-neuned 

Slace,  and  along  the  east  line   of  Westfield,  Easthampton,  and 
forthampton,  to  the  banks  of  Connecticut.    Until  it  reaches  East- 
hampton its  elevation  is  small ;  but  there  it  suddenly  mounts  up  to 
the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  forms  Mount  Tom.    The  rklge 
crosses  Connecticut  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  curving  still  more 
to  the  east,  passes  along  the  dividing  Une  of  Amherst  and  South 
Hadley,  until  it  terminates  ten  miles  from  the  river  in  the  north- west 
part  of  Belchertown.    All  that  part  of  the  ridge  east  of  the  river  is 
called  Holyoke ;  though  the  prospect  house  is  erected  near  its  south- 
western extremity,  opposite  Northampton  and  near  the  Connecticut." 
The  following  view  is  from  Mt  Holyoke,  showing  the  appearance 
of  the  curve  of  the  Connecticut,  sometimes  called  the  Ox-bow, 
which  gracefully  sweeps  round  a  circuit  of  three  miles  without 
advancing  its  ocean  course  a  hundred  rods.     "  In  the  view  from 
Holyoke  we  have  the  grand  and  beautiful  united ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, greatly  predominating."  "  On  the  west  is  seen,  a  httle  elevated 
above  the  general  level,  the  populous  village  of  Northampton,  with 
its  elegant  public  and  private  buildings ;  a  little  more  to  the  n^t 
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Vien  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke. 


the  neat  and  substantial  villages  of  Hadley  and  Hatfield;  and  still 
further  east  and  more  distant,  Amherst,  with  its  college,  gymnasium 
and  academy,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  form  a  pleasant  resting 
place  to  the  eye.  On  the  south  is  seen  the  village  ol  South  Hadley, 
Springfield  and  other  places  south  indistinctly  visible  along  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  even  the  spires  of  the  churches  in 
Hartford  may  be  seen  in  good  weather,  just  rising  above  the  trees. 
"With  a  telescope  the  elevated  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven 
may  be  seen.  Facing  the  south-west,  the  observer  has  before  hina 
the  ridge  called  Mount  Tom,  which  rises  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
liigher  than  Holyoke."  "  In  the  north-west  the  Graylock  may  be 
«een  peering  above  the  Hoosic,  and  still  farther  north  the  Green 
mountains  shoot  up  beyond  the  region  of  clouds.  Near  at  hand,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  are  seen  the  insulated  Sugar-loaf 
and  Toby  presenting  their  fantastic  outHnes  ;  while  far  in  the  north- 
east rises  in  insulated  grandeur  the  cload-capt  Monadnoc."  "  Pro- 
bably, under  favorable  circumstances,  not  less  than  30  churches,  in 
as  many  towns,  are  visible  from  Holyoke.  The  north  and  south 
diameter  of  the  field  of  vision  there  can  scarcely  be  less  than  150 
miles." 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1753,  previous  to  which  it  was 
'a  part  or  precinct  of  Northampton.  The  first  persons  who  took 
up  their  residence  in  this  plantation  were  Judah  Hutchinson  and 
TTiomas  Porter,  in  1732;  the  next  year  fourteen  other  settlers 
came  into  the  place.  Some  families  had  resided  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  in  Pomeroy's  meadow ;  they  belonged  however  to  the 
old  town  till  after  a  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  south  pre- 
cinct. Between  1733  and  1740,  fourteen  families  removed  to 
the  place.    The  first  meeting  of  freeholders  qualified  to  vote  in 
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precinct  affkirs  was  held  in  1741 .  On  the  8th  of  June,  1743,  the 
nrst  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd  was  ordained 
pastor  at  the  same  time ;  and  on  the  same  day  Waitstill  Strong 
and  John  Clark  were  chosen  deacons.  The  clergymen  at  his 
ordination  were  Messrs.  Edwards  of  Northampton,  Hopkins  of 
West  Springfield,  Woodbridge  of  South  Hadley,  Parsons  of  East 
Hadley,  WiJJiams  of  Hadley,  Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  and  Ballan- 
tine  of  Westfield.  "  It  was  requested  that  each  should  brin^  a 
messenger  with  him."  Mr.  Edwards  preached  the  sermon,  which 
was  afterwards  published.  Mr.  Judd  had  for  settlement  200  acres 
of  land,  100  pounds  old  tenor,  and  125  pounds,  old  tenor,  to  be 
expended  in  work  on  his  house.  His  salary  for  the  first  three 
years  was  130  pounds,  old  tenor,  per  annum,  and  five  pounds  a 
year  to  be  added  till  it  reached  170  pounds.  At  the  next  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  give  him  his  wood ;  *'  and  we  will  give  him  more 
according  to  our  ability."  His  house  during  the  Indian  troubles 
was  fortified.*  Mr.  Judd  died  in  1803,  a^  83.  Rev.  Vinson 
Gould,  his  successor,  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1801,  and 
resigned  in  1832.  His  successor,  Rev.  Morris  E.  White,  was  set^ 
tied  the  same  year. 

The  Manhan  river,  which  rises  in  Westhampton,  passes  twice 
through  this  town,  first  from  north  to  south,  into  Westfield,  and 
then,  returning,  passes  north-east,  into  Easthampton,  afibrding 
water  privileges.  There  is  a  small  village  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  containing  a  Congregational  church  and  an  academy. 
The  New  Haven  and  Northampton  canal  passes  through  this 
place.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants, 
population,  1,216.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Northampton,  and 
97  fircMn  Boston.  Several  interesting  minerals  are  found  here ;  dnd 
indications  of  a  rich  lead  mine,  so  promising  that  a  company  was 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  in  order  to  work  it. 
The  success  of  the  undertaking  however  did  not  equal  the  expec- 
tation of  the  projectors.  At  this  time,  this  mine,  which  is  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  is  not  worked. 


WARE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  "Ware  remained  unset- 
tled for  many  years  after  the  adjoining  towns  were  settled,  the  soil 
being  so  hard  and  rough  that  it  was  considered  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. At  an  early  period  nearly  the  whole  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  a  military  com- 
pany from  Narragansett,  as  a  reward  for  expelling  the  Indiaius 
lirom  that  vicinity.   So  Uttle  value  was  placed  upon  it  by  the  com- 

^Daringthis  period  a  number  of  soldiers  were  stationed  in  this  town,  for  the  defence 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  August,  1747,  EUsha  Clark  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  he 
was  thrashing  in  his  bam.  Noah  Pixley  was  also  killed  in  this  town  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars. 


WARE. 
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pany,  that  they  shortly  after  sold  it  to  John  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Boston) 
for  two  coppers  per  acre';  yet  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  this  part  of  the  state."  The  first  church  in  this  town 
was  formed  in  1757.  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  the  first  clergyman, 
was  settled  in  1751,  and  resigned  in  1754;  Rev.  Ezra  Thayer,  his 
successor,  was  settled  in  1759,  and  died  in  1775.  Rev.  Benjamin 
Judd,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1785 ;  he  resigned  in  1787, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Reuben  Moss,  who  was  settled  in  1792, 
and  died  in  1809.  Rev.  Samuel  Ware,  the  next  minister,  was  set- 
tled in  1810 ;  resigned  in  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Augus- 
tus B.  Reed,  the  same  year.  The  second  or  village  church  was 
organized  in  1826.  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke  was  settled  in  the  same 
year.  His  successor.  Rev.  Cyrus  Yale,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1835,  and  resigned  in  1837. 


South-tcestern  view  of  Ware  Village. 

The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  Ware  village,  as  seen 
fifom  near  the  Northampton  road.  This  village  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town^  on  Ware  river,  a  large  and  powerful 
stream,  rising  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  county.  A  great 
change  has  taken  place  at  the  falls  of  the  river  in  this  town  within 
a  short  period ;  a  flourishing  village  has  arisen,  containing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  this  time,  upwards  of  1,500  inhabitants,  where  a  few 
years  since  was  but  a  wilderness.  The  Ware  Manufacturing  Com- 
•  pany  was  incorporated  February,  1822,  with  a  capital  of  $525,000. 
There  is  a  bank  in  the  village,  the  "  Hampshire  Manufacturers 
Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  6,544  spindles  ;  cotton  consumed,  516,000  lbs. ;  cotton  goods 
manufactured,  1,450,000  yards,  valued  at  $160,000;  males  employ- 
ed, 62 ;  females,  200 ;  capital  invested,  $200,000.  There  were  2 
woollen  mills,  11  sets  of  woollen  machinery  :  270,000  lbs.  of  wool 
were  consiuned;  230,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued 
at  $280,000;  males  employed,  77;  females,  80;  capital  invested, 
.$200,0W).     There  were  manufactured  867  pairs  of  boots,  and 
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61,623  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $63,164.  Straw  bonnets  manu- 
fiictured,  86,000,  valued  at  $114,832;  palm-leaf  hats  manufactur- 
ed, 79,200,  valued  at  $10,870;  value  of  augers  manufkctured, 
$4,600.  Population,  2,403.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Northamp- 
ton,  23  from  Springfield,  27  to  Worcester,  44  to  Hartford,  Con.,  and 
67  to  Boston. 


WESTHAMPTON. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1778.  The  first  settlement  of 
this  town  began  about  the  year  1767.  Lemuel  Strong,  the  old^t 
son  of  Noah  Strong,  (in  1817  the  oldest  man  in  the  town,)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  child  born  in  this  town.  In  1779  there 
were  about  sixty  famiUes  and  three  hundred  souls  in  the  town. 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  was  settled  here  in  1779 ;  he 
died  1837,  aged  83.  Mr.  Hale  was  the  brother  of  Capt  Nathan 
Hale  of  Connecticut,  the  martyr  to  American  liberty,  who  was 
executed  as  a  spy  in  1776,  aged  22.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Hale 
in  the  ministry  was  Rev.  Horace  B.  Chapin,  who  settled  here  in 
1829,  and  resigned  in  1837;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Amos  Drury, 
who  was  installed  pastor  the  same  year. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
170  Saxony,  944  merino,  and  1,404  other  kinds  of  sheep;  average 
weight  of  fleece,  2  J  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $3,206 ;  capital  invested, 
$7,a34.  Population,  818.  Distance,  8  miles  from  NorthampUm, 
8  from  Williamsburg,  and  100  from  Boston. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1771.  The  first  Congregaticmal 
minister  settled  in  this  place  was  Rev.  Amos  Butler,  a  native  of 
Hartford,  Con.;  this  was  in  1773;  he  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  years.  Mr.  Butler  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Strong,  in  1781.  Mr.  Strong  died  Jan.  1st,  1803,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Henry  Lord  in  1804.  His  successor  was  Rev.^ 
William  Lusk,  who  was  installed  here  in  1836. 

A  considerable  stream  passes  through  this  town,  and  unites  with 
the  Connecticut  at  Northampton,  affording  good  water-power  for  • 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the 
central  part  of  Williamsburg.  The  Methodist  church  recently 
erected  is  seen  on  the  left ;  the  Congregational  church  is  seen  on 
the  right,  southerly  of  which  is  the  bridge  over  the  mill  stream 
passing  through  the  village.  In  the  central  part  of  the  engraving 
IS  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  the  spire  of  the  old  Congregational 
church,  situated  about  half  a  mile  northward  from  the  central 
part  of  the  village.    This  was  built  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
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Southern  view  of  Williamsburg. 

This  village  is  8  miles  from  Northampton,  and  103  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,345. 

The  Williamsburg  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manufactory  was 
incorporated  in  1825,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  woollen  mills;  42,150  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $69,236 ;  males  employed,  26 ;  females,  25 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $33,700 ;  value  of  flexible  and  japan  buttons  manufactured, 
$102,500;  hands  employed,  13  males  and  105  females;  capital 
invested,  $39,000 ;  value  of  axes  manufactured,  $6,106;  value 
of  augers,  bitts,  and  bitt-stocks  manufactured,  $2,310 ;  value  of 
gimblets,  serew^irivers,  and  punches  msmufactured,  $4,066. 


WORTHINGTON. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1768.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Hunt- 
ington appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  He 
died  in  1780,  aged  48 ;  his  successor  in  the  ministry  was  Rev. 
Josiah  Spaulding,  who  died  in  1803 ;  the  next  minister  was  Rev. 
Jonathan  L.  Pomeroy,  who  died  in  1836,  aged,  67.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Henry  Adams,  who  was  settled  in  1833. 

This  township  occupies  an  elevated  situation  near  the  center  of 
the  Green  moimtain  range,  upon  its  eastern  declivity.  The  waters  in 
this  township  are  discharged  into  the  Connecticut  by  the  Westfield 
river,  the  principal  branch  of  which  washes  the  south-west  boun- 
dary of  the  town,  and  other  branches  pass  through  the  middle  and 
north-east  parts.  It  is  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land  in  this 
vicinity;  the  surface  is  handsome  and  pleasant,  and  much  of  the 
soil  rich  and  productive,  producing  grain,  fruits,  &c.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  9,050  merino  sheep;  wool  produced,  27,000 
lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $16,875 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $25,000;  value  of  curtains  manufactured,  $10,125; 
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value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $32,000.  Population,  1|142. 
Distance,  17  miles  from  Northampton,  55  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
110  froin  Boston. 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1643.  The  surface  is  uneven^ 
and  the  soil  varied.  The  principal  streams  in  the  limits  of  the 
county  are  the  Merrimac,  Charles,  Concord,  and  Nashua.  There 
are  no  mountains  in  this  county,  but  its  surface  is  diversified  by 
numerous  small  hills,  which  are  generally  less  than  one  hundred 
feet  in  height  The  land  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  is  the 
most  uneven.  The  soil  is  not  generally  so  good  as  that  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  state,  but  it  well  rewards  cultivation.  The 
manumcturing  interests  of  this  county  are  very  important,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  In  1837,  there  were 
52,860,194  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the  value  of  which 
was  $5,971,172,  being  nearly  three  times  the  value  manufactured 
in  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  canal,  and  particularly  the 
railroads  recently  constructed  in  the  county,  afford  great  facili- 
ties in  the  transportation  of  goods  to  and  from  Boston.  Cam- 
bridge and  Concord  are  the  shire  towns.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  towns  in  this  county,  which  are  46  in  number. 


Acton, 

Ashby, 

Bedford, 

Billerica, 

Boxborough, 

Brighton, 

Burlington, 

Cambridge, 

Carlisle, 

Charlestown, 

Chelmsford, 

Concord, 


Dracut, 

Dunstable, 

Framingham, 

Groton, 

HoUiston, 

Hopkinton, 

Lexington, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Lowell, 

Maiden, 

Mariborough, 


Medford, 

Natick, 

Newton, 

Pepperell, 

Reading, 

Sherburne, 

Shirley, 


Townsend, 

Tyngsborough, 

Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Wayland, 

W.  Cambridge, 

Westford, 


South  Reading,  Weston, 
Stoneham,  Wilmington, 

Stow,  Wobum. 

Sudbury, 
Tewksbury, 


In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  61,476;  in  1830,  it 
was  77,968;  in  1837,  it  was  98,565. 


ACTON. 

The  town  of  Acton  lies  wholly  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Con- 
cord. Most  of  the  lands  comprised  within  its  limits  were  granted 
to  the  town  of  Concord  "for  feeding;"  they  were,  however,  not 
very  accurately  defined,  as  when  they  were  actually  surveyed 
they  were  found  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  acres  than  nomi- 
nally  specified  in  the  grants.    A  settlement  was  commenced  oi 
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these  grants  as  early  as  1666,  and  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier. 
The  Shepherd  and  liw  famiUes  were  among  the  first.  Many  of 
the  meaaows  were  open  prairies,  and  aflforded,  with  Uttle  or  no 
labor,  grass  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  uplands  had  been  cleared 
by  the  Indians,  and  were  favorite  places  for  feeding. 

« In  1668,  the  town  leased  to  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  for  20  years,  200  acres  of 
upland  near  Mr.  Silas-  Holden's  present  residence,  and  60  acres  of  meadow  lying  in 
aereral  parcels  on  Nashobah  brook,  on  condition  that  he  should  keep^  <  except  12  Sab- 
befth  da^  yearly,'  a  herd  of  50  cattle  for  U.  jier  head  for  the  inhabitants,  to  be  paid 
'one  third  part  in  wheat,  one  third  part  in  rie  or  pease,  and  the  other  tnird  part  in 
Indian  com.'  They  were  to  be  constantly  watched  by  a  <  herdsman,'  and  kept  in  a 
yard  at  night  to  protect  them  from  the  wild  beasts.  Capt.  Wheeler  agreed  to  build  a 
noose  <  40  feet  by  18,  and  12  stud,'  covered  with  shingles,  and  to  have  a  <  pair  of 
chimneys ; '  and  a  barn  40  by  24,  and  12  high,  to  be  left  for  the  use  of  the  town  after 
the  expiration  of  the  lease." 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1735,  one  hundred  years  from  the 
incorporation  of  Concord.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  rough  and 
uneven,  though  there  are  no  considerable  hills ;  and  with  some 
exceptions  the  soil  is  rocky  and  hard  to  cultivate.  It  contains, 
however,  many  good  farms.  The  principal  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  is  agriculture.  There  are,  however,  from  15,000  to 
20,000  barrels  annually  manufactured  here,  and  this  business  is  a 
source  of  considerable  income.  There  are  two  Congregational 
churches  in  this  town,  one  for  the  Orthodox,  the  other  for  Unita- 
riuis.  This  place  is  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston,  and  5  N.  Westerly 
from  Concori  Population,  1,071.  The  first  meeting-house  (42 
feet  by  36,  and  21  feet  high)  was  built  in  1736,  and  served  as  a 
place  of  worship  till  the  present  one  was  erected,  in  1808.  The 
Kev.  John  Swift  was  the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  town ;  this 
was  on  Nov.  8,  1738.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  in 
Acton,  in  1775,  he  was  severely  attacked,  and  was  never  able  to 
preach  afterwards.  He  died  the  same  year,  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
ministry.  The  Rev.  Moses  Adams  was  next  ordained  here,  June 
26,  1778.  He  died  in  1819,  aged  70.  The  Rev.  Marshall  ^led  in 
1820  became  their  next  pastor ;  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  re- 
quest, in  May,  1831.  The  Orthodox  society  seceded  from  the 
town,  and  formed  a  separate  parish  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Sied's  ministry,  and  the  Rev.  James  T.  Woodbury  was  ordained 
over  them,  Aug.  29,  1832.  The  Universalist  society  in  this  town 
was  organized  in  1816,  and  incorporated  in  1825. 


ASHBY. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1767.  It  is  situated  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county.  This  township  is  on  elevated 
land,  varied  with  hills  and  valleys,  furnishing  rich  pastures  and 
agreeable  prospects.  This  is  an  agricultural  town,  and  the  fanns 
are  productive.  The  two  churches  in  the  central  part  of  the  town 
stand  on  high  land,  and  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance.  Pop- 
nUtioai  1,201.     Distance,  25  miles  from  Concord,  and  42  from 
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Boston.  The  manufacture  of  palm-leaf  hats  is  the  principal  manu- 
facturing business  performed  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
59,989  hats  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $7,751  60. 


BEDFORD. 


Bedford  originally  belonged  in  part  to  the  town  of  Concord.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1729.  It  is  not  very  well  situated 
for  an  agricultural  town.  About  half  of  it  is  meadow  land,  un* 
improved,  and  partly  incapable  of  improvement.  It  contains^ 
however,  several  good  farms,  and  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  soil. 
The  Shawshine  is  the  only  considerable  stream  of  water.  On  this 
stream  is  a  mill  which  was  built  before  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  and 
was  then  owned  by  Michael  Bacon,  who  was  allowed  to  have  two 
garrison  soldiers  stationed  there  for  his  safety.  Agriculture  is  the 
employment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  The  manufacture 
of  shoes  for  the  Boston  market  was  begun  here  in  1805,  by  John 
Hosmer  and  Jonathan  Bacon.  In  this  business  about  GO  men  and 
80  women  are  employed.  About  90,000  pairs  of  shoes,  estimated 
to  be  worth  $50,000,  are  made  annually.  There  are  2  churches, 
1  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  30  dwelling-houses,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town.  This  place  is  5  miles  north-east  of  Con- 
cord, and  15  north-west  of  Boston,  and  contains  858  inhabitants 

The  first  meeting-house  was  completed  in  1730:  Committees 
were  chosen  the  next  and  many  subsequent  "  to  seat  the  meeting- 
house," and  "have  respect  to  them  that  are  50  years  old  and  up- 
wards ;"  those  under  this  age  "  to  be  seated  according  to  their  pay." 
A  new  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1817.  The  first  minister. 
Rev.  Nicholas  Bowes,  was  ordained  July  15,  1730.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  1734,  and  in  1735  went  as  chaplain  in  the  northern  army 
at  Fort  Edward.  In  1756,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sherman  was  the  next 
ordained  here.  Being  opposed  to  the  **  half-way  covenant,"  he 
was  dismissed  in  1766.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Penniman  was  the  next 
regular  minister,  and  was  ordained  in  1771,  and  continued  here 
about  twenty  years.  Though  possessed  of  respectable  talents,  he 
was  very  eccentric  in  his  manners  and  public  performances.  Soon 
after  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  he  is  said  to  have  used  the  followii^ 
expression  in  his  prayer  :r— "  We  pray  thee  to  send  the  British  sol- 
diers where  they  will  do  some  good ;  for  thou  knowest,  O  Lord ! 
that  we  have  no  use  for  them  about  here."  The  next  minister 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns,  who  was  ordained  in  April,  1796. 

Among  the  pecuUar  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  church  from 
its  first  formation  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Steams,  was  that  of 
making  public  confession  of  particular  offences  committed  by  the 
members.  These  were  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read  by  the  min- 
ister before  the  congregation. ,    Frequent  notices  are  specified  ia 

the  church  records,  such  as  *^the  confession  of for  the  sin  of 

intemperance/'  "for  the  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment,"  or 


I,  as  the  caae  might  be,  ''was  read  before  the  congrega^ 
tiaaJ^  This  cosUmi  was  not  peculiar  to  the  church  in  BedfiNrd; 
it  prerailed  to  some  extent  in  many  other  church^. 


BILLERICA. 

The  ancient  Indian  name  of  Billerica  was  Shawahmey  a  name 
which  it  received  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river  of  this  name.  The 
present  name  is  derived  from  BUlericay,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in 
England,  whence  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the  first  inhabitants 
emigrated.  As  early  as  1637,  the  general  court  appointed  Capt 
Jennison  and  Lieut  Spooner  to  view  Shawshine,  and  to  consider 
whether  it  be  fit  for  a  plantation.  In  1641,  it  was  granted  to  Cam* 
bridge,  ''  provided  they  would  make  it  a  village  to  have  ten  £uni* 
lies  setded  there  within  ten  years."  It  appears  that  the  first  set- 
tlement was  made  about  the  year  1653.  it  was  commenced  by  a 
number  of  respectable  famiUes  from  Cambridge,  but  die  gteater 
part  were  originally  firom  England.  The  following  are  the  nai^eg 
of  some  of  the  first  principal  settlers:  John  Parker,  John  jKit* 
tiedge,  John  Rogers,  William  French,  Ge<»rge  Farley,  Ralph  Hill| 
Samuel  Manning,  Sbnon  Orosby,  Jonathan  Danforth,  Rev.  &unu0l 
Whitiiu;,  Thomas  Richardson,  Edward  Farmer,  Joseph  TompscHL 

In  1656,  the  inhabitants  of  Shawshine,  in  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion, obtained  a  grant  of  land  lying  upon  Concord  river,  near  the 
larms  of  John  and  Robert  Blood.  To  this  tract  the  court  granted 
the  name  of  Billerica.  In  the  same  year,  8,000  acres  of  land  lying 
at  Natticott  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants.  About  6,300  acres 
irere  mtuated  on  tb»  east  of  Merrimac  river,  and  1,750  on  the  west 
side.  The  town  was  divided  into  lots,  by  Jonathan  Danforth, 
iMFho  was  one  of  the  committee  for  locating  the  home  lots.  Theee 
lots  were  most  generally  denominated  ten  and  five  acre  lots.  A 
ten  acre  lot,  or  a  single  share,  contained  113  acres  of  upland,  and 
12  acres  of  meadow.    A  five  acre  lot  contained  half  this  quantity. 

It  appears  that  the  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  m 
1663,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was  ordained  in  the  same 
year.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  by  John  Parker,  and 
completed  about  1660 ;  it  was  at  first  covered  with  thatch  inirtead 
of  shingles.  A  regard  for  piurity  of  morals  and  an  attention  to  n^ 
ligious  duties  appear  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  the  first 
inhabitants.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  town  was  settled,  three 
perscms  were  chosen  '^  to  examine  the  several  families,  and  see 
whether  their  childien  and  servants  were  taught  in  the  principles 
of  reliffion."  In  1675,  the  selectmen  of  ihm  town  nassed  an  order 
that  aU  children  and  youth  firom  eight  years  old  and  upwards 
should  be  sent  by  their  parents  and  masters  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Whiting,  to  receive  catechetical  instruction  at  such  times  as  should 
be  appdnted.  Mr.  Whiting  died  in  1713,  having  preached  in  this 
plaoe  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.Samud 
Ru^es.  47 
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Capt  Jonathan  Danforth  was  one  of  the  most  aotiye  and  oitwr- 
prising  settlers  of  Billerica.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  mathe* 
matical  knowledge,  usefulness,  and  piety.  From  his  skill  in  sur- 
veying, he  was  frequently  employea  in  locating  new  towns  and 
settlements  in  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. The  plans  of  his  surveys  were  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  remain.  He  also  left  other  manuscripts.  A  poem  was 
written  on  his  death,  (in  1712,)  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract: 

**  He  rode  tbe  circmt,  cbaim^'d  great  towns  and  fiorms 
To  good  behavior;  and  by  well  marked  statiooo, 
He  fixed  their  bounds  for  many  generations. 
His  art  ne'er  fail'd  him,  though  the  loadstone  failed, 
When  of%  by  mines  and  streami  it  was  assailed  : 
All  this  is  dianmag,  but  there  '3  something  hicpkef, 
Oave  him  the  lustre  which  we  most  admire." 

Here  follows  an  account  of  his  piety,  attenticHi  to  religious  du- 
ties, which  are  celebrated  by  the  poet  in  the  versification  peculiar 
to  that  period. 

About  the  period  of  king  Philip's  war,  tti%  number  of  &milies  ia 
Billerica  was  about  forty-eight,  and  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
fortv-seven.  The  alarm  produced  by  the  incursicxis  of  the  btdians 
at  this  time,  caused  many  persons  to  leave  their  haUtationa  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  most  compact  part  of  the  several  towns.  It  is 
not  known,  however,  that  this  town  suffered  any  essential  ii^ury- 
during  Philip's  war. 

Within  the  original  limits  of  this  town  lived  a  considerabIe'bod7 
of  Indians.  The  Pawtucketts,  at  Wamesit  and  its  vicinity,  con- 
tained in  1675  about  350  souls.  They  had  been  fermerly  esti- 
mated at  3,000.  They  inhabited  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  east 
side  of  Concord  river,  and  bordering  on  the  Merrimac.  Hie  divi- 
sion line  between  thetn  and  the  Elnglish,  it  is  said,  extended  ficoft 
Merrimac  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Concoid 
river,  on  a  direct  line  to  Concord  river,  two  miles  from  its  mondi. 
^Tbtixx  plantation  was  separated  from  the  BngUsh  by  a  ditch,  which 
may  be  still  traced.  Within  these  limits  is  a  hill,  called  Firi  £Kfl, 
on  which  are  some  remains  of  their  fortification.  In  this  place  it 
seems  the  Indians  were  in  some  degree  civilized,  and  attended  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  war,  on  Aug.  6th,  1696,  the  In- 
dians made  an  irruption  on  die  inhabitants  of  this  place.  '^  In  die 
northeriy  part  of  the  town,  on  the  ectst  of  Concord  river,  lived  seve- 
ral families,  who,  though  Without  garrisons  and  in  time  of  war, 
felt  no  apprehensions  of  danger.  Their  remot^iess  from  the  fron- 
tiers might,  hate  contributed  to  their  appairot  security.  The  In- 
dians came  suddenly  upon  than  in  the  day-time.  TTwy  entered 
the  house  of  John  Rogers  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  discfaarffed 
an  arrow  at  him,  which  entered  his  neck  and  pierced  the  jugvuar 
/  vein.  Awakened  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  he  started 
up,  seized  the  arrow,  which  he  foiciUy  withdrew,  and  expii«d 
with  the  instrument  of  death  in  his  hand.    A  woman  bemg  in  tbtt 
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efaamber,  threw  herself  out  of  the  window,  and,  though  severely 
wooaded,  made  her  escape  by  concealing  herself  among  some  flags. 
A  young  woman  was  scalped,  and  left  for  dead,  but  survived  the 
paLnfol  operation,  and  liv^  many  years  afterwards.  A  son  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Rogers  were  made  prisoners.  The  family  of  John 
Levistone  suffered  most  severely.  His  mother-in-la\y^  and  five 
young  children  were  killed,  and  his  oldest  daughter  captured. 
Thomas  Rogers  and  his  oldest  son  were  killed.  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Roger  Tooihaker,  was  killed,  and  Margaret,  his  youngest 
daughter,  taken  prisoner.  Fifteen  persons  were  killed  or  taken 
at  this  surprisal.  Though  the  Indians  were  immediately  pursued 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  center  of  the  town,  yet  so  effectually  had 
they  taken  precautions  in  their  flight  that  all  efforts  to  find  them 
were  unavailing.  It  ia  said  that  they  even  had  tied  up  the  mouths 
of  their  dogs  with  wampum,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  bark*« 
ing  would  discover  the  direction  they  had  taken.  The  shock  given 
to  the  inhabitants  by  this  melancholy  event  was  long  had  in  pain- 
ful remembrance." 


Southern  view  ef  BiOema,  (eenirai  part.} 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  o£  Billerioa, 
taken  from  the  Concord  road.  The  Unitarian  church  (erected  m 
1797)  and  the  academy  are  seen  on  the.  left  of  thfe  engravim. 
The  tavern  and  post-office,  the  town-house,  and  some  other  build- 
ings, are  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  the  spire  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right.  The 
Tillase  street  is  about  a  mile  in  extent.  About  two  miles  north- 
ward, the  Middlesex  canal  crosses  the  Concord  river ;  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  town  this  canal  and  the  Lowell  railroad  cross  the 
Shawdiine  river;  the  canal  crosses  this  river  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct  20  feet  in  height.  Population,  1^498.  Distance,  10  miles 
from  Concord,  6  from  Lowell,  and  18  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
W0W  2  woollen  mills,  and  4  sets  of  machinery ;  96,319  yards  of 
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cloth  were  manufiMSttired,  rahied  at  ^,661 ;  males  employ^  ITj 
females,  23.  There  were  612  pairs  o[  boots  and  19,336  pain  ot 
shoes  mannfactared,  which  were  Talued  at  $11,093. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monnments  in  the 
grave-jard  <m  the  Ccmcord  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  central 
part  01  the  village: 

Sab  hoc  Mxo  lepQlchraU  conditi  sunt  eineres  Reverendi  domini  Samttilis  RiToeLBs, 
eodoM  naper  pastoris  Bilkrica :  qui  ciu'sa  quern  Dens  dedoat  pendo  A.  C.  1749, 
HMTti  eessit  tertio  dia  Bfaitii,  cam  Tixiaset  annos  eircUer  es,  ec  monore  socerdotBli  fer^ 
me  it  Sdditer  perftuctos  esset. 

Which  may  be  translated  in  the  following  manner : 

Beneath  this  monamental  stone  are  gathered  the  ashes  of  the  Reverend  Saxttel  Rue- 
ttLBS,  late  pastor  oi  the  church  at  Billerica :  who  having  finished  the  work  appointed 
fi»r  himby  God,  departed  in  1749,  on  the  3d  day  of  March.  He  was  aboor  68  fears 
ct  age,  and  had  fafthfoUy  discharged  the  ministerial  ofl&ce  for  almost  41  years. 

Bere  ties  y«  body  of  the  widow  Ltou  Dtar,  of  Boston,  the  place  of  her  nativity, 
where  she  left  a  good  Estate  &  came  into  y  country  May  22«",  1775,  to  escape  y« 
abace  of  y«  Bfinisterial  Troops  sent  by  George  y«  S^^  to  subject  Iforth  Amerkm.  She 
died  July  28*^  1776,  aged  80  years. 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 

Shall  floorish  when  they  sleep  in  dost. 

Beneath  this  stone  rest  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  HfiintT  CrTinnKGS,  D.  D.,  late  pastor 
eC  the  church  and  Christian  Society  in  Billerica.  Bom  Sept.  25**^  1739 ;  ordained  Jan. 
26»  1763 ;  died  Sept  5^  1823.  Possessing  intellectual  powers  of  the  hi|^est  order,  be 
was  eminently  learned,  pious  and  faithful,  and  bv  his  Ule  and  example  illustrated  and 

recommended  the  dw^ne  and  virtues  he  taught  and  inculcated. In  grateful  re- 

incmbraaoe  of  his  distu^uished  virtues,  this  stone  is  erected  by  the  people  of  bis 
ebaife. 


BOXBOROUGH. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1783.    The  tract  comprising  the 
township  is  elevated  and  hilly.    There  is  no  stream  of  much  im- 

S>rtance  in  the  town.  The  township  lies  between  Concord  and 
ashua  rivers,  and  at  nearly  equal  distance  from  both.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  town  in  1837  was  433,  being  smaller  than  that  of 
any  other  in  Middlesex  county.  About  one  thousand  dollars' 
wcNTth  of  straw  bcmnets  and  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured  in 
this  place.  Lunestone  is  found  in  the  town,  and  hops  have  beea 
eoltivated  to  some  extent  Distance,  9  miles  from  Concord,  and 
25  £romBo8t(m. 


BRIGHTON. 

Brighton  wias  formerly  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Little  Cambridge,  It  was  incorporated  in  1807.  The 
town  contains  several  beautiful  cdimtry  seats  and  highly-cultivated 
farms,  2  Congrcffational  churches,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  a 
bank,  the  "  Brighton  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.    Popnla- 
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tkm,  1,337.    It  is  16  miles  S.  R  from  Concord,  36  R  of  Wor- 
eester,  8  northerly  from  Dedham,  and  5  W.  of  Boston. 

A  cattle  fair  was  commenced  here  during  the  revolutionary  war 
and  has  been  increasing  in  importance  ever  since.  Most  of  the 
cattle  for  the  supply  of  Boston  market  are  brought  in  droves  to 
this  i)lace,  from  two  hundred  to  six  thousand  a  week :  every  Mon- 
day is  the  fair,  or  market  day,  when  the  dealers  m  provisions 
lesort  thither  to  make  purchases. 


WfsttTH.  view  of  Brighton  J  [untTid  part*) 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Brighton, 
idiowing  the  place  where  the  great  cattle-market  of  New  England 
is  held.  The  street  at  this  time  is  filled  with  cattle  of  various 
kinds,  and  with  buyers  and  sellers.  Large  droves  of  cattle  are 
driven  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  to  this  market. 
Besides  furnishing  the  Boston  market,  great  niunbers  of  cattle  are 
collected,  bought  and  slaughtered,  and  barreled  up  for  exportation 
to  various  places.  In  the  engraving  the  large  building  appearing 
on  the  left  is  the  "Cattle  Fair  Hotel:"  at  times  as  many  as 
4D0  or  600  persons  have  been  known  to  dine  at  this  establishment 
on  market  aays.  The  Unitarian  church  is  the  next  building  east- 
ward ;  the  Brighton  Bank  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
A  reporter  attends  the  market,  and  his  reports  of  the  prices,  &c,  are 
published  in  the  newspapers.  "  Winshipfs  Crardens"  celebrated 
for  their  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  are  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel.  The  Worcester  railroad  passes 
through  the  northern  part  of  these  gardens. 

The  following  statement  of  Brighton  market  for  1837  and  1838 
is  from  the  public  prints.  In  1837,  32,664  beef  cattle,  16,216 
stores,  110,2^  sheep,  17,052  swine;  total  sales  estimfated  at 
f2,449,231.  In  183»,  25,850  beef  cattle,  sales  estimated  at 
$1,317,330;  9,673  stores,  sales  $316,909;  104,640  sheep,  sales 
$261,600;  26,164  swine,  sales  $163,165-^total  sales  estimated  at 
$2068,004. 
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BURLINGTON. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1799.  The  land  in  this  town  is 
rather  rough  and  hard  to  cultivate.  There  is  a  small  stream  in 
the  town,  <^led  Vine  brook,  a  branch  of  the  Shawshine  river,  which 
flows  into  the  Merrimac  in  the  town  of  Andover.  There  is  a 
Congregational  church  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  In  1837 
there  were  5,800  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town,  valued 
at  $4,900.  There  were  twelve  males  and  nine  females  employed 
in  this  business.  Population,  522.  Distance,  10  miles  north-east 
of  Concord,  11  S.  E.  from  Lowell,  and  13  from  Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Thb  settlement  of  Cambridge  commenced  in  1631.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  make  it  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts.  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley, 
and  the  assistants,  having  examined  the  territory  lying  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  new  setdements,  upon  a  view  of  this  spot ''  all  agreed  it  a 
nt  place  for  a  beautiful  town,  and  took  time  to  consider  further 
about  it"  On  Dec.  29, 1630,  '^  after  many  consultations  about  a  fit 
place  to  biiild  a  town  for  the  seat  of  government,  they  agree  on  a 
place  N.  W.  side  of  Charles  river,  about  three  miles  W.  of  Charles- 
town;  and  all  except  Mr.  Endicot  and  Sharp  (the  former  Uvingat 
Salem,  and  the  latter  purposing  to  return  to  England)  olmge 
themselves  to  build  themselves  houses  there  the  foQowing  spring, 
and  remove  their  ordnance  and  munition  thither,  and  first  call  th» 
place  Newiown,^^*  The  town  was  laid  out  in  squares,  the  streets 
mtersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  one  square  was  reserved 
and  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  a  market  According  to  agreement, 
the  governor  and  other  principal  gentlemen,  in  the  spring  of  1631, 
began  to  erect  their  houses.  On  some  considerations,  however, 
"  which  at  first  came  not  into  their  minds,  '^  the  governor  took 
down  the  frame  of  his  house  and  removed  it  to  Boston,  which  he 
intended  to  make  the  place  of  his  future  abode,  much  to  the  disap^ 
pointment  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were  still  resolved  to 
build  at  Newtown. 

In  1632  the  court  ordered  '^  that  £60  be  levied  out  of  the  several 
plantations,  towards  making  a  palisado  about  the  New  TWit." 
This  fortification  was  made ;  and  the  fosse  which  was  then  dug 
about  the  town  (^says  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  History  of  Cambridge)  m 
in  some  places  visible  to  this  day.  In  some  of  the  first  years,  the 
annual  election  of  the  governor  and  magistrates  of  the  colony  was 
holden  in  this  town.  ^^  The  people  on  these  occasions  ass^Bbled 
under  an  oak  tree  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  common,  which. 
long  remained  a  venerable  monument  of  the  freedom,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  piety  of  the  ancestors  of  New  England."    A  considerable 

*  Frince'8  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
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accession  appears  to  have  been  made  to  this  pldce  in  August,  1632, 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hooker's  company.  Messrs.  Hooker,  Stone, 
and  Haynes,  the  three  principal  fathers  of  the  Connecticut  colony, 
came  over  in  1633.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  assistant,  Rev. 
Samuel  Stone,  were  the  first  settled  ministers  at  Cambridge.  Tlio 
fame  of  the  removal  of  these  eminent  men  to  America  induced 
peat  numbers  of  the  Puritans  to  come  over,  and  the  number  of 
mhabitants  so  increased  at  Newtown,  that  Mr.  Hooker  and  the 
whole  of  his  church  and  congregation,  in  1636,  emigrated  to  Hart- 
ford, on  Connecticut  river.  Their  houses  and  lands  at  Newtown 
were  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd  and  his  company, 
who  thus  had  the  advantage  of  entering  a  settlement  furnished 
with  comfortable  accommodations. 

In  1636,  the  general  court  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  public 
school  at  Newtown,  and  appropriated  four  hundred  poimds  for 
that  purpose ;  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  college.  In 
1638,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,*  of  Charlestown,  endowed  the  pub- 
lic school  with  about  eight  hundred  pounds.  Thus  endowed,  this 
school  was  exalted  to  a  college,  and  assumed  the  name  of  its  prin- 
cipal benefactor ;  and  Newtown^  in  comjpliment  to  the  college,  and 
in  memory  of  the  place  where  many  of^  our  fathers  received  their 
education,  was  now  denominated  Cambridge, 

Cambridge  is  a  half  shire  town,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  Old  C&mlnideef  the  seat  of  the  University,  is  three  miles 
from  West  Boston  bridge,  which  divides  Cambridge  from  Boston ; 
Cambridgepcrt  is  a  compact,  flourishing  village,  about  half  way 
between  tl^  University  and  the  bridge.  East  Cambridge^  for- 
merly Lechmere  Point,  is  of  newer  growtli,  and  is  a  very  flourishing 
l^ace.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  courts,  and  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  Canal  bridge  and  the  viaduct  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
railroad  over  Charles  river.  There  are  three  banks  in  the  town : 
the  Middlesex  Bcmk^  with  a  capital  of  $1^10,000,  is  located  in  East 
Cambridge ;  the  Charles  River  Bank  (capital  $100,000)  is  located 
in  the  ancient  village ;  the  Cambridge  Bank  (capital  $100,000)  is 
located  in  Cambridgeport 

The  following  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  East  Cambridge  as  seen 
firmn  the  Warren  bridge,  leading  into  Charlestown.  The  glass 
manu£eictories  are  seen  on  the  right,  with  part  of  the  bridge  con- 
necting the  place  with  Charlestown ;  part  of  the  viaduct  on  which 
^       '       I  'fill  111  I   I     1 1 

*  A  monament  to  his  mcmofy  has  been  erected  in  Chariestown  by  the  snbscriptioiis 
of  the  gradnates  of  Harvard  college,  in  small  sums.  It  is  constructed  of  granite,  in  a 
solid  shall  of  fifteen  feet  elevation,  and  in  the  simplest  si^le  of  ancient  art.  "  On  the 
eastern  face  of  the  shait,  the  name  of  John  Harvard  is  inscribed,  with  the  followiiig 
hnes:  'On  the  26th  of  September,  A.  D.  1828,  this  stone  was  erected  by  the  gradn- 
<tot  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  who  died  at  Charlestown, 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1638.'  On  the  western  side  of  the  shaft  is  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  of  the  following  purport:  <  that  one  who  merits  so  much  from  oor  literary  men, 
should  no  kmger  be  without  a  monument,  however  humble.  The  graduates  of  the 
Univeittty  of  Cambridge,  New  Enghmd,  have  erected  this  stone,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  in  pious  and  perpetual  remembrance  of  John  Harvard.' "  At 
the  erection  of  this  monument,  Gk)v.  Everett,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  best  sdio* 
liDedtuated  at  Harv«id  college,  delivered  aa  appropriate  and  eloqaent  addicaa. 
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Eastern  view  of  East  Cambridge, 

the  cars  pass  into  Boston  is  seen  on  the  left,  beyond  which  is  seen 
one  of  the  churches  and  the  court-house.  One  of  the  g^ass  mann- 
factories  in  this  place  produces  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  cot 
glass  ware  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  soil  in  this  part 
of  Cambridge  being  of  a  clayey  kind,  large  quantities  of  Inricks  are 
annually  made. 

The  following  hst  of  articles  manufactured  in  this  town,  their 
value,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  is  taken  from  tiie 
Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837. 


AnkAm.                                 Value.  Hands. 

Olass,                               $453,076,  290 

Boots  and  Shoes,                 28,768,  73 

Hats,                                   24,984,  36 

Chaini  and  Cabinet  Ware,     3,750,  8 

Tin  Ware,                            5,000,  4 

Oaniages,  Harnesses,  (cc.,  41,905,  57 

Organs,                                 6,500,  8 

Clothing,                            11,370,  12 

Carpenters'  ^ules  and  Rods,  5,000,  10 

Cigars,                                  9,788,  22 

Brass  and  Britannia  )           lo  aaa  -ik 

Ware  finishing,     J          ^^>^'  ^^ 


Articles. 
Bricks, 

Ropes  and  Twine, 
Soap, 
Brashes, 
Varnish,  &c., 
Confectionaries, 


Vahie. 
•43,000, 
47,000, 
32,000, 
21,500, 
30,000, 
60,000, 


Paper,  stamped  and  stained,  10,000, 
Glue,  Ace,  6,000, 

Pocket-books,  4,500, 

Stoves  and  Sheet  Iron,         13,500, 
Leather  tanned,  4cc.,  15,200, 


91 

40 

50 

26 

2 

22 

11 

6 

4 

4 

4 


The  population  of  the  town  in  1837  was  7,631. 

The  college  buildings  stand  on  an  enclosed  plain  of  fourteen 
acres,  around  which,  except  in  front,  forest  trees  are  planted. 
These  buildings  are  lai^  and  commodious,  which  have  been 
erected  at  different  periods,  as  the  accommodations  of  the  officers 
and  students  required.  Most  of  them  are  of  brick ;  the  most  mo- 
dem are  of  granite ;  they  bear  the  names  of  various  patrons  of  the 
institution.  The  building  seen  on  the  right  of  the  envying  is 
Maaaachusetts  Hall^  the  most  ancient  of  the  present  buildings ;  was 
built  in  1720.  Harvard  Holly  the  building  with  a  cupola,  was 
built  in  1765.  The  University  Hall  is  seen  in  the  distance,  stand- 
ing between  Massachusetts  and  Harvard  Halls ;  this  was  built  in 
1814,  of  Chelmsford  granite,  the  color  of  which  approaches  nearly 
to  white.    It  measures  140  by  60  feet,  and  is  42  feet  in  height. 
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Harvard  Umwrsity,  Cambridge. 


Hohoarthy  Hall  was  erected  in  1812;  HoUis  Hall  in  1764:  and 
Stoughion  HaU  in  1804. 

Harvard  University  is  the  most  ancient  and  best  endowed  of 
any  scientific  institution  in  the  United  States,  and  has  flourished 
for  tiDo  centuries.  It  has  received  numerous  and  large  donations 
'from  individuals,  and  has  received  the  protection  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  state.  The  funds  at  the  present  time  exceed  half 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  Ubrary  of  the  college  contains  forty- 
two  thousand  volumes,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States ; 
its  philosophical  apparatus,  chemical  laboratory,  anatomical  miuse- 
um,  and  cabinet  of  minerals,  are  aU  very  valuable.  A  botanical 
garden  is  attached  to  the  institution ;  the  sciences  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine,  have  each  distinct  departments,  and  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  those  subjects  are  annually  given.  It  is  governed  by  a 
corporation  and  board  of  overseers.  The  medical  lectures  com- 
mence in  Boston  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November.  A  course 
is  given  at  the  college  between  the  first  of  April  and  last  of  July. 
There  are  three  vacations:  the  firsts  of  two  weeks,  from  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  25th  of  December ;  the  second^  of  two 
weeks,  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  April ;  the  third^  of  six  weeks, 
next  preceding  commencement^  the  last  Wednesday  in  August 

The  following  curious  document  relative  to  the  commons  of  the 
students  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state.  One  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Eaton  and  his  wife  were,  it  appears,  brought  before  the  gene-^ 
ral  court  at  Boston,  to  answer  for  their  misdemeanors.  Eaton  was 
accused  of  cruelty  towards  his  usher,  and  likewise  for  keeping  the 
students  on  poor  diet,  &c.,  and  being  proved  against  him,  he  was 
removed  from  his  office.  His  wife  was  also  examined  before  the 
court.  Some  overseer  of  the  college,  probably,  either  magistrate 
or  ministei>  wrote  it  from  the  confession  or  dictation  of  the  ac- 
cused lady.  It  shows  that  trouble  on  account  of  coUege  commons 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  period.   Mrs.  Eaton  confessed  thus : 

"For  their  breakfast,  that  it  was  not  so  well  ordered,  the  flower  not  so  fine  as  it 
Btl^t,  nor  80  well  boiled  or  stirred,  at  all  times  that  it  was  so,  it  was  my  sin  of  neglect, 
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md  wmt  of  that  care  that  on^  to  hare  beea  in  erne  that  the  Lotd  hadinfnwtffd  wMi 
mch  a  work.  Concerning  their  beef^  that  was  allowed  them,  as  they  affirm,  whi^  I 
eoniess,  had  been  my  duty  to  hare  seen  they  dioald  hare  had  it,  and  cootinQed  to  hare 
had  itybecaose  it  was  my  hosband^s  command ;  bat  tmly  I  most  ooofess,  to  my  shame, 
I  cannot  remember  that  ever  they  had  it,  nor  that  erer  it  was  taken  from  them.  And 
that  the^  had  not  so  good  or  so  much  prorision  in  my  hosband^s  absence  as  preseace, 
I  conceive  it  was,  beomse  he  would  call  sometimes  for  batter  or  cheese,  when  I  am* 
eeired  there  was  no  need  of  it ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  the  scholars  did  otherways  ap|ie< 
hend,  I  desire  to  see  the  eril  that  was  in  the  carriage  of  that  as  wdl  as  in  the  other,  and 
to  take  shame  to  myself  for  it.  And  that  they  sent  down  for  more,  when  they  had  not 
enough,  and  the  maid  shoald  answer,  if  they  had  not,  they  should  not,  I  most  coofeas, 
that  f  have  denied  them  cheese,  when  they  have  sent  for  it,  and  it  lave  been  in  the 
boose ;  for  which  I  shall  humbly  beg  pardon  of  them,  and  own  the  shame,  and  confess 
my  sin.  And  for  such  provoking  words,  which  my  servants  have  given,  I  cannot  own 
them,  bot  am  sorry  any  such  shoald  be  given  in  my  house.  And  for  bad  fish,  that 
they  had  it  brought  to  table,  I  am  sorry  there  was  that  cause  of  offence  given  them.  I 
admowledge  my  sin  in  it.  And  for  their  mackerel,  brought  to  them  with  their  guts  ia 
them,  and  goat's  dung  in  their  hasty  pudding,  its  utterly  unknown  to  me ;  but  I  am 
much  ashamed  it  should  be  in  the  family,  and  not  prevented  by  mjrself  or  senrants, 
and  I  humbly  acknowledge  my  negligence  in  it.  And  that  they  made  their  beds  at  any 
time,  were  my  straits  never  so  great,  1  am  sorry  they  were  ever  put  to  it.  For  the  Moor, 
his  lying  in  Samuel  Hough*s  sheet  and  pillow-bier,  it  hath  a  troth  in  it :  he  did  so  one 
time,  audit  gave  Samuel  Hough  just  cause  of  offence ;  and  that  it  was  not  prerented 
by  my  care  and  watchfulness,  I  desire  [to]  take  the  shame  and  the  sorrow  for  it.  And 
that  they  eat  the  Moor's  crusts,  and  the  swine  and  they  had  share  and  share  alike,  and 
the  Bloor  to  have  beer,  and  they  denied  it,  and  if  they  had  not  enough,  for  my  maid  lo 
answer,  they  shoald  not,  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  these  things,  and  know  not  the  least 
footsteps  for  them  so  to  charge  me :  and  if  my  servants  were  guilty  of  such  miacar- 
riageSf  had  the  boarders  complained  of  it  unto  myself,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  ain, 
if  I  bad  not -sharply  reproved  my  servants,  and  endeavoured  reform.  And  for  bfead 
made  of  hnted,  sour  meal,  although  I  know  of  but  once  that  it  was  so,  since  I  kept 
hmiae,  yet  John  Wilson  affirms  it  was  twice;  and  I  am  traly  sorry,  that  any  of  it  was 
spent  amongst  them.  For  beer  and  bread,  that  it  was  denied  them  by  me  betwixt 
meab,  truly  I  do  not  remember,  that  ever  I  did  deny  it  onto  them ;  and  John  Wilson 
will  afflrm,  that,  generally,  the  bread  and  beer  was  free  for  the  boarders  to  go  vnlo. 
And  that  money  was  demanded  of  them  for  washing  the  linen,  it's  true  it  was  pio- 
poonded  to  them,  but  never  imposed  upon  them.  And  for  their  padding  being  aven 
the  last  day  of  the  week  without  butter  or  suet,  and  that  I  said,  it  was  miln  S  HDsn- 
ehe^er  in  Old  England,  its  true  that  I  did  say  so,  and  am  sorry  they  had  any  canse  of 
offenoe  given  them  l)y  having  it  so.  And  for  their  wanting  beer,  betwixt  brewings,  a 
week  or  half  a  week  toother,  I  am  sorry  that  it  was  so  at  any  time,  and  shoald  trem- 
ble to  have  it  so,  were  it  in  my  hands  to  do  again." 

There  is  in  this  place  a  printing  establishment,  called  the  27m- 
versify  Press^  whic^  has  become  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  sends  out  classical  books  in  the  various 
andait  and  modem  languages.  This  establishment  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  ancient  printing  establishment  in  America.  In 
1639,  says  Winthrop's  Journal,  ^  A  printing  house  was  begun  at 
Cambridge,  by  one  -D^i  ^  the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover,  who  died 
on  sea  hitherward.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  freeman's 
oath ;  the  next  was  an  almanack  made  for  New  England,  by  Mr. 
William  Prirce,  mariner ;  the  next  was  the  Psalms  newly  turned 
into  metre."  Mr.  Glover  was  a  worthy  and  wealthy  non-conform- 
ist minister.  He  contributed  liberally  towards  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  printing  materials,  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  the  aid 
of  others  in  England  and  Holland.  He  gave  to  the  college  **  a 
font  of  printing  letters,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave 
towards  furnishing  of  a  printing  press  with  letters  forty^iine 
poimds  and  something  more." — Records  of  Harvard  CoUege. 
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Washington  Elm,  Cambridge, 


The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Washington  elin,  now 
standing  near  the  westerly  comer  of  the  common  in*  Cambric^e. 
The  following,  descriptive  of  this  tree,  its  antiquity,  &c.,  is.  from 
the  3d  vol.  of  the  American  Magazine^  p.  432. 

"The  Washington  elm  stands  in  the  westerly  corner  of  the  large  common  neal*  Har* 
Tard  University,  in  Cambhdge,  Massachusetts ;  and  is  probably  one  of  the  trees  that 
belonged  to  the  native  forest.  Amid  the  changes  which,  have  taken  place  in  tbe-world, 
and  particalarly  in  America  and  New  England,  it  has  stood  like  a  watchman ;  and  if 
it  could  speak,  it  woald  be  an  interesting  chronicler  of  events.  The*  early  settlers  of 
this  cowury  had  hardly  flushed  their  rude  log-houses  before  they  proposed  to  mal^  the 
village  in  which  it  stands  the  metropolis  of  the  country ;  and  but  iew  years  elapsed 
before  they  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  University,  so  near  that  it  may  almost  be 
shaded  by  its  branches.  Not  far  from  it  was  the  spot  where  the  public  town  meetings 
were  held ;  and  also  the  tree  «nder  which  the  Indian  council  fires  were  lighted,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago.  When  the  drum  was  used  in  Cambridge,  instead  of  the 
bcU,  to  summon  the  congregation  to  the  place  of  worship,  or  to  give  warning  of  -^  sa- 
vage enemy,  the  sound  floated  throughout  its  trailing  limbs  j  and  when  the  officers  of 
the  college  discharged  the  duty  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  young  men  with 
their  own  hands,  who  knu«vs  but  their  lugubrious  lamentations  may  have  mingled  with 
the  breezes  that  disturbed  its  foliage  ?  Of  how  many  college  sports  and  tricks  might 
it  tell ;  such  deeds,  too,  as  no  one  who  had  not  been  educated  in  the  halls  of  Old  Efar- 
vard  would  ever  have  dreamed  of?  Among  the  graver  subjects  of  'which  it  might 
make  report,  are  the  lessons  of  truth  and  piety  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Whitfield; 
when  he  stood  in  its  shade  and  moved  a  vast  multitude  by  his  eloquence.  And  sub- 
sequently,  it  seems,  it  has  been  heralding  war  and  liberty ;  for  the  revolutionary  sol- 
diers who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, — blessings  be  on  their  heads, — tell  us  that  when 
Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  he  drew  his  sword  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  army,  for  the  first  time,  beneath  its  boughs,  and  resolved  within  him- 
self that  it  should  never  be  sheathed  til)  the  liberties  of  his  coumry  were  established. 
Glorioas  old  tree,  that  has  stood  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill 
battles,  and  weathered  the  storms  of  many  generations, — worthy  of  reverence.  Though, 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  improvement,  guideboards  may  be  nailed  to  thy  trunk,  tlum 
pointest  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  All  around  are  scattered  memorials  of  what 
has  been.  Generations  of  men  have  died  and  been  buried,  and  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tion sleep  near  thee.  Thou  lookest  down  upon  monuments  in  the  churchyard^  robbed 
of  their  leaden  armorial  bearings  that  they  might  be  converted  into  musket  balls  in  the 
day  of  our  national  poverty  and  struggle ;  and  the  old  spikes  still  fastened  into  the 
beams  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  tell  of  suspended  hammocks  where  the  weaTy  soldier 
took  his  rest.  Across  the  river,  where  one  Blackstone  lived,  and  where  Governor  Win- 
throp  took  up  bis  residence,  because  he  found  a  good  spring  of  water  there,  the  forest 
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has  been  eat  away,  the  Indian  wigman  has  disappeared,  and  a  city  grown  np,  ocntain- 
inc  more  than  80,000  inhabitants,  whose  sails  whiten  every  sea,  whose  merchants  are 
pnnoes,  and  whose  traffickers  are  tl^  honorable  of  the  eainh.  May  no  nnkind  hand 
mar  the  last  tree  of  the  native  forest.  Though  it  may  have  stood  century  aftercen- 
tnry,  hke  a  sentinel  on  dnty,  defying  the  lightnine  and  the  storm,  still  let  it  stand,  an 
intereandng  and  sacred  memorial  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  continue  to  be  asso- 
eialed,  for  manv  years  to  come,  with  the  histoiy  of  our  country.  And  let  the  illustri- 
cos  name  which  it  bears,  and  which  it  derives  from  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  life  of  the  father  of  his  country,  preserve  it  to  remind  the  coming  generatiaiis 
of  his  invahiable  services  and  labors." 


Entranu  to  MowU  Auburn  Cemetery* 

The  above  Egyptian  gateway  is  the  principal  entrance  to  Mount 
Auburn,  at  the  commencement  of  the  central  avenue,  on  the  main 
road.  It  has  two  lodges  at  its  sides,  and  bears  the  following  in- 
flcripticm :  *'  T%en  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earthy  as  it  was  ;  and 
the  spirit  unto  Ood  who  gave  t£"  This  hallowed  spot,  dedicated 
Sept  24th,  1831,  has  become  the  retired  cemetery  for  many  fami- 
lies residing  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  The  beauty,  novelty,  and 
great  variety  of  scenery  of  this  place,  it  is  believed,  far  exceeds 
any  thing  in  this  country.  It  was  formerly  known  as  "  Sweet  Au- 
burn,'^ and  was  long  a  favorite  walk  for  the  students  of  Harvard 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  being  but  about  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  the  university.  The  following  accoimt  of  this 
cemetery  is  taken  from  the  American  Magazine,  vol.  i.  page  9 : 

«  The  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  justly  celebrated  as  the  most  interesting  object  of 
the  land  in  our  country,  is  situated  in  Cambridge  and  Watertown,  about  four  miles 
ftom  the  city  of  Boston.  It  includes  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  porchaaed 
al  di&ient  times  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  extending  from  the  main 
road  nearly  to  the  banks  of  Charles  river.  A  portion  of  the  land  next  to  the  road,  and 
now  under  cultivation,  constitutes  the  experimental  garden  of  the  society.  A  lon^ 
watei^^ourse  between  this  tract  and  the  interior  woodland  forms  a  natural  boundary, 
separating  the  two  sections.  The  inner  portion,  which  Ls  set  apart  for  the  purposes  oi 
a  cemetery,  is  covered,  throughout  most  of  its  extent,  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  foreal 
trees,  many  of  them  of  lar^e  size,  and  comprising  an  unusual  variety  of  kinds.  Thii 
met  is  beautifully  undulating  in  its  surface,  containing  a  number  of  bold  eminences, 
■leep  acclivities,  and  deep  shadowy  valleys.  A  remarkable  natural  ridge,  with  a  level 
miriace,  runs  through  the  nound  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  known  as  a  secluded  and  favorite  walk.  The  principal  eminence,  called 
Moont  Anburn,  in  the  plan,  which  has  b^n  published,  is  125  £eet  above  the  level  of 
Charles  river,  and  commands  from  its  summit  one  of  the  finest  prospects  which  can 
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be  obtained  in  the  enTifo&s  of  Boston.  On  one  side  is  tne  city  in  mil  view,  connected 
at  its  extremities  with  Charlestown  and  Roxbury.  The  ser'pentine  course  of  Charles 
river,  with  tlie  cultivated  hills  and  fields  rising  beyond  it,  and  the  Bine  Hills  of  Milton 
in  the  distance,  occnpies  another  portion  of  the  landscape.  The  viUage  of  Cambridge, 
wi^  the  venerable  edifices  of  Harvard  University,  are  situated  about  a  mile  to  the 
eastward.  On  the  north,  at  a  very  small  distance,  Fresh  Fond  appears,  a  handsome 
sheet  of  water,  finely  diversified  by  its  woody  and  irregular  shores.  Country  seats 
and  cottages  in  various  directions,  and  especially  those  on  the  elevated  land  at  Water- 
town,  add  much  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene.  It  is  proposed,  at  some  future 
period,  to  erect  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Auburn  a  tower  after  some  classic  model, 
of  sufficient  height  to  rise  above  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  trees.  This  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  land-mark,  to  identify  the  spot  from  a  distance,  and  of  an  ob- 
aervatorv,  commanding  an  unintemipted  view  of  the  country  around  it.  From  the 
foot  of  this  monument  will  be  seen  in  detail  the  features  of  the  landstcape,  as  they  are 
successively  presented  through  the  different  vistas  which  have  been  opened  among  the 
trees  -,  while  from  its  summit  a  magnificent  and  unbroken  panorama,  emb^a^'ing  one 
of  the  most  delightful  tracts  in  New  England,  will  be  spread  out  beneath  the  eye. 
Not  only  the  contiguous  country,  but  the  harbor  and  the  bay  of  Boston,  with  their 
ships  and  islands,  and,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  distant  mountains  of  Wachusett, 
and,  probably,  even  of  Monadnock,  will  be  comprehended  within  the  range  of  vision. 
"  The  grounds  of  the  cemetery  have  been  laid  out  with  intersecting  avenues,  so  as  to 
render  every  part  of  the  wood  accessible.  These  avenues  are  curved  and  variously 
winding  in  their  course,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  greatest  economy  of  the  land  is  produced,  combining  at  the 
same  time  the  picturesque  effect  of  landscape  gardening.  Over  the  more  level  por- 
tions, the  avenues  are  made  twenty  feet  wide,  and  are  suitable  for  carriage  roads.  The 
iBore  broken  and  precipitous  parts  are  approached  by  footpaths,  six  feet  in  width. 
These  passag&-wa3rs  are  smoothly  gravelled,  and  will  be  planted  on  both  sides  with 
flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Lots  of  ground,  containing  each  three  hundred 
square  feet,  are  set  off,  as  family  burial-places,  at  suitable  distances  on  the  sides  of 
the  avenues  and  paths.  The  perpetual  right  of  inclosing  and  of  using  these  lots,  as 
places  of  sepulture,  is  conveyed  to  the  purchasers  of  them,  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety." 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the  monument 
erected  over  the  remains  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  celebrated  phre- 
nologist ;  it  is  about  the  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  after  entering 
the  cemetery.  It  is  constructed  of  polished  Italian  marble,  ana 
is  made  after  the  model  of  Scipio's  tomb  at  Rome.     Dr.  ^ur- 

zheim  was  born  in  Prussia, 
and  educated  at  Treves.  He 
afterwards  studied  medicine 
at  Vienna,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Gall,  and 
entered  with  zeal  into  the  doc- 
trines of  that  professor.  In 
1807,  Dr.  Gall,  assisted  by 
Spurzheim,  delivered  his  first 
public  lectures  on  phrenology 
in  Paris.  Dr.  Spurzheim  af- 
terwards delivered  lectures  in 
various  places  in  Europe,  and 
received  the  honors  of  a  num- 
ber of  literary  institutions. — 
He  arrived  in  New  York  Aug. 
4th,  1832.     After  giving  a  se- 


Jimb  of  Spurzheim, 

ries  of  lectures  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  he  died  of  a  fever,  Oct. 
lOth,  1832.     His  body  was  embalmed,  and  a 


cast  of  his  head 
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takeiL  Appropriate  services  were  performed  at  the  Old  SoaA 
meeting-house,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, and  from  thence  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Mount  Auburn. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town : 

Hie  jacent  reliquiae  honoratiss.  et  rer.  admodum  dom.  JoHANins  Lsvesett,  annig-. 
qui  majoribos  oriundos  iUostribns,  illustrius  nomen  reddidit  quam  accepit.  Virtns  et 
pietas,  sapientia  et  gravitas  jnventnti,  fuere  laarea,  nee  non  seneetati,  eorona ;  majes- 
tas  et  aothoritas  in  ocnlo,  voee,  vnltu ;  benignitas  et  homanitas  in  corde  resederont. 
In  secundis  moderatas,  in  adversis  eotistanti  et  infracto  fait  animo.  Maritus  et  pater 
amantissimns ;  animus  dulcis  et  fidus,  {)rudens  consiliariusi  fortis  auziliariuSi  lingua- 
rum  et  furtium  academiearum  inter  peritissimos,  nee  minus  in  juhsprudentia  et  theolo- 
gia  quam  in  philosophia  conspicuus. 

Omnes  fere  honons  gradus  eonscendit  et  omavit.  Juvenem  admodum  mirata  est  et 
plausit  academia  tutorem  primarium  et  socium ;  ut  et  postea  communium  domos  pio- 
locutorem,  de  probatione  testamentorum  judicem,  et  m  superiori  tribunali  justitiarum 
regpi  consiliis  assistentem,  et  in  variis  legationibus  honorincis  et  momentosis  sagaciter 
et  integre  versantem,  contemplata  est  universa  patria.  Tandem  eoUegii  principalis 
et  societatis  regis  socius  coaptatus,  scholse  prophetarum  ad  annos  sedecim  pari  autfaorir 
tate  et  lenitate  prssidebat ;  donee  morte  instantanea  Deo  visum  sit  a  filiis  propbet»> 
rum  dominum  e  lecto  et  somno  in  coelum  assumere,  Mali  tertio,  1724,  setatis,  62. 

M.  S.  viri  admodum  reverendi  pariter  atque  honorandi  Edwakoi  Holtokb,  qur 
proBStanti  deeoratus  ingenio ;  doctrina  instruetissimus ;  arte  moderandi  apprime  felix ; 
pneclarus  eloquentia ;  mira  in  rebus  suo  tempore  exequendis  aceuratione  pneditus^ 
moribus  omatus  sanctissimis,  integritate  prssertim  ab  omhi  parte  intacta ;  coUe^ 
Harvardini  prsesidis,  a  jacto  fundamento,  undecimi  mnnus,  amplius  triginta  annis, 
cum  summa  laude  sustinuit  ac  dignitate. 

In  vita  insuper  privata  edidit  imitandum  omnibus  ezemplnm  conjugts  anmntissimi; 
erga  liberos  pietatis ;  urbanitatis  in  hospites  iugenuse  comisque ;  summi  ei^  aimco» 
Btudii  et  constantis ;  pauperibus  elargiendi  ssepissime ;  religionis  erga  Deum,  mediante 
Christo  insignis. 

Vita  demum  optime  peracta,  animam  Jesu  commendavit  expiravitque  Calendb  Ju- 
niis,  anno  Christi,  1769,  aetatisque  sus  80. 

Huic  tumulo  mandantur  ezuvis  Johaitnis  Wadsworth,  A.  M.  Duzburgise  nati, 
coUegii  Harvardini  alumni,  eujus  septem  per  annos  fideliter  utilissimeque  tutoris  offid- 
am  pnestitit,  et  modo  aptissimo,  foeillimo,  gratissimoque,  opiimis  prsceptis  ac  tnstitl^ 
tis  ^uvenum  animoa  imbuit,  moresque  ipsorum  amice  ac  sedulo  curavit.  Hujus  tern* 
pons  tres  per  annos  et  ultra  senatus  aeademi  socii  munera  |>erite  explevit.  Ingenio 
sagaci  et  acutissimo  Uteris  scien^isque  penitus  instructo ;  etiam  facilitate  mira  sea- 
tentias  impertiendi,  omnium  observantiam  in  sese  attraxit.  Amicitia  ingenua  atoue 
constantii  et  consuetudinis  suavitate  facetiisque,  amor  ac  delicise  fuit  amicorum.  In- 
ter alias  virtutes  pietas  erga  parentes  et  affectio  fratema  proBcipue  fnerunt  insignes. 
Viri  tam  boni  ae  utilis,  omnibusque  cari,  in  aetatem  senectam  spes  vitam  produxenu. 
Ail,  spes  inanis !  Variolis,  illo  generis  humani  flagello,  correptus,  animam  efflavit, 
die  Julii  12  mo.  anno  salutis  1777,  statisque  sua;  37. 

Thoilb  Marsh,  armigeri,  septuaginta  annos  nati,  quorum  per  viginti  quinque.  apod 
collegium  Harvardinum,  tutons  docti,  seduli,  et  urbani ;  undecim  etiam  socii  vigim- 
tis  partes  agebat ;  qui,  officiis  publicis  diligenter,  domesticis  peramanter  exactis,  Sep- 
tembris  vigesimo  secando,  1780,  in  spe  revivendi  cbristiana  mortem  oppetiit,  reliquiae 
koc  tumulo  reconduntur. 


An  hcmest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
GtTLiKLMus  Kneelavd,  anuiger,  M.  M.  S.  S.  vir  ingenio  praeditus  eximio,  artibosque 
ac  scientiis  penitus  imbutus,  in  republica  literaria  locum  perinsignem  jure  obtinuit. 
In  oniversitate  Harvardiana  ofiicium  tutoris  novem  per  annos  exomavit.  Exinde  in 
arte  medendi  magna  cum  laude  erat  versatus ;  atque  societatis  mediooruhi  Massmchu- 
settensis  presses  bis  fuit  electus.  Sagax  ad  res  hominesque  perspiciendos,  multoa  lo- 
ga&tes  consilio  adjuvit.  Officia  omnia,  tam  privata  <^uam  publiea,  fidelitate,  ordiot^ 
ae  pnncto  temporis  constituto  prestitit.  Amicus  Aiit  smcerus,  hospes  liberalis,  sociiis 
jociiiidaa^  vir  nonestus,  et  pauperum  patronus.    Talis  quum  vixisset  56  annos;  ani- 
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mas  snblimis,  die  secondo  Noyembris,  1788,  sabito  efihgit ;  ast,  ehen,  quantum  in* 
genii,  quantum  integritatis,  quantum  benevolentiaB  terns  convolavit ! 

Hnic  8e|riilchro  mandantur  exuviae  Jahacobi  Sheate  Willamu,  rer.  pes.  Josepbt 
Willaid  fihi ;  juvenis  ingenio  solido  pwediti,  probitate  et  virtute  conspicui;  tpmpons  m 
nsu  assidui,  sodalibus  omnibus  dilecti,  matris,  sororum,  et  fratrum  spei. 

Ah  spem  doiosam !  Morbo  cradeli  subito  correptus  animam  efflavit  spe  ImmortaHta- 
Its  beatte  finnissima,  anno  cursus  academici  tertio,  die  Julii  26,  anno  saJutis  1805,  feta- 
lis 18.  

M.  S.  die  7  mo.  Julii,  A.  D.  1810,  ineunte  aetatis  anno  27  mo.  obiit  academiae  Har- 
TardinaB  alnnmus,  Samuel  Habris,  patre  Samuele  Harris  et  matre  Sar^,  natus  Bos- 
toniae.  Literamm  a  puero  mire  studiosus ;  et  vixdum  adultus  omnibus  fere  linguis 
orientalibus  eruditus,  rerum  antiquarum  abdita  et  mirabilia  quibus  maxime  delecta- 
mur  curiose  et  feliciter  perscrutatus,  caBteris  suae  aRtatis  facile  praEcelluit.  Cum  spes 
tmicomm  maxime  foveretur  futumm  patrise  honorem  et  ^ecus,  cursu  academico  jam 
prope  peracto,  infelici  morte  correptus,  fluctibus  Caroli  fluminis  submersus,  eheu ! 
mortalia  reliquit.  Tanta  illi  pietas  et  benevolentia,  tanta  morum  suavitas,  tanta  mo- 
destia,  ut  nuUum  suis,  vel  amandi  vivus,  vel  mortuus  lugendi  statuerit  modum.  Hoe 
Kteris,  hoc  moribus,  hoc  eximiae  virtuti,  amicitiae  quam  impar  monumentum  f  sacra- 
Teront  juvenes,  amici,  sodales.    Heu !  quanto  minus  est  cum  aiiis  versari,  quam  tui 
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Thb  party  divisions  in  Concord,  occasioned  principally  by  the 
religious  controversies  from  1740  to  1750,  were  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  several  separate  societies  and  districts.  Carlisle  was 
incorponUed  as  a  district  of  Concord  in  1754.  The  first  object  of 
the  inhabitants  was  the  selection  of  a  suitable  place  for  erecting 
their  meeting-house.  After  a  great  many  fruitless  attempts  to  fix 
the  location,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  general 
court  that  the  district  might  be  set  back  to  the  town  of  Concord, 
with  aU  their  former  privileges.  An  act  for  this  purpose  was 
passed  by  the  general  court,  in  1757.  After  the  dissolution  of 
^*01d  Carlisle,"  no  definite  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  sepa- 
ration till  about  fifteen  years  afterwards.  During  this  time,  the 
occasional  preaching  of  the  gospel  had  been  supported,  and  a 
meeting-house  was  begun  as  early  as  1760,  though  not  completed 
till  1783.  Several  petitions  were  presented  to  the  adjoining  towns 
to  obtain  their  cmisent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Blood's  farms  and 
the  extreme  parts  of  Concord,  Acton,  Chelmsford,  and  Billerica, 
aad  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  them  as  a  district  of  ActoUj 
by  the  name  of  Carlisle.  In  1805,  they  were  incorporated  as  a 
town. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  generally  uneven  and  rocky,  though 
there  are  no  considerable  elevations ;  and  the  soil  is  un&vorable 
to  agriculture.  Concord  river  washes  its  eastern  bounds.  Agri- 
culture is  the  prmcipal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
two  churches,  1  for  the  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  a 
dozen  dwelling-houses,  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Distance,  6  miles 
north  of  Concord,  and  18  miles  north-west  of  Boston.  Population, 
696.  The  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield,  the  first  settled  mmister,  was  or- 
dained Nov.  7,  1781.  He  died  Nov.  7,  1827,  on  the  46th  anniver- 
«ary  of  his  ordination.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  Hull, 
in  1830. 
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CHARLESTOWN. 

Charlbstown  was  settled  in  1628,  being  the  oldest  town  in  Mid- 
dlesex county,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1635.  It  derives  its  name  from  Charles  L  of  England,  the 
reigning  sovereign  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  Its  Indian  name 
was  Mishawum.  In  1628  ''  six  or  seven  persons,  with  the  consent 
of  Gov.  Endicott,  traveled  from  Naumkeak  (Salem)  through  the 
woods  westward,  and  came  to  a  neck  of  land,  between  Mystic 
and  Charles  rivers,  called  Mishawum.  It  was  full  of  Indians, 
called  Aberginians ;  and  with  the  unconstrained  consent  of  their 
chief  they  settled  there."  Their  old  sachem  being  dead,  his  eldest 
son,  John  Sagamore,  was  chief  in  power.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  gentle  and  good  disposition,  and  was  probably  induced  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  settlement  on  account  of  the  advantages  he 
had  derived  from  the  skill  of  Thomas  Walford,  a  blacksmith,  who 
had  previously  taken  up  his  residence,  and  built  himself  a  hou^, 
which  he  had  thatched  and  palisadoed,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
West  Hill,  not  far  from  the  river. 

In  1629,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  arrived  at  Salem 
from  England.  Being  dissatisfied  with  their  situation  at  this  place, 
Thomas  Graves,  with  some  of  the  company's  servants  under  his 
care,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  one  himdred  in  all,  removed  to 
Mishawum,  where  they  laid  out  the  foundation  of  a  town.  Mr. 
Graves  laid  out  the  town  in  two-acre  lots,  one  of  which  he  assigned 
to  each  inhabitant ;  and  afterward  he  built  a  great  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  were  soon  to  come  over  to  Nc\r 
England.  In  1630,  a  fleet,  bringing  more  than  1,500  persons, 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay  the  sixth  of  July.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers were  Governor  Winthrop  and  several  other  distinguished 
^ntlemen.  The  governor  and  several  of  the  patentees  took  lodg- 
ings in  Charlestown,  in  the  great  house  built  there  the  year  befOTe ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents 
about  the  Town  Hill.  Their  place  of  assembly  for  divine  worship 
was  under  a  tree.  The  first  court  of  assistants  was  holden  at 
Charlestown  on  the  23d  of  August,  on  board  the  Arabella.  On  the 
27th  of  August,  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  was  obserr^ 
when  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  others,  entered  into 
church  covenant ;  Mr.  Wilson  was  chosen  pastor ;  a  ruling  elder 
and  two  deacons  were  also  chosen ;  and  thus  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  churches  of  Charlestown  and  Boston. 

It  was  the  general  intention  of  the  company  to  settle  at  Charles- 
town, where  the  governor  ordered  his  house  to  be  framed ;  but 
the  prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness,  ascribed  to  the  badness  of 
the  water,*  induced  several  of  the  people  to  explore  the  neighbor- 
ing country  for  more  eligible  situations;  and  from  this  circmn- 

*  '^The  neck  of  land  on  which  Charlestown  is  built  abounds  with  ^ood  water,  bot 
the  settlers  had  found  only  a  brackish  spring  by  the  water-side,  to  which  they  had  no 
access  excepting  when  the  tide  was  down."— Priwe,  244. 
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Stance,  probably,  the  settlement  of  Watertown,  Boston,  and  Box* 
bunr,  was  commenced  this  year,  (1630.) 

The  natural  divisions  of  this  town  are  distingiiisbed  as  Charles- 
town  Peninsula  and  Charlestown  "without  the  neck,"  These 
divisions  are  of  very  unequal  size :  the  peninsula,  on  which  the 
town  is  principally  built,  is  only  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length ;  the  tract  beyond  the  neck  is  upwards  of  seven  miles  in 
length.  The  width  varies  from  half  a  mile  U>  a  mile  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  Charlestown  peninsula  is  somewhat  of  an 
oval  form,  and  is  about  half  as  large  as  that  on  which  Boston  is 
situated.  It  has,  like  Boston,  three  principal  hills,  viz«  Bunker's 
Hill,  Breed's  Hill,  and  the  West  or  Town  Hill.  Bunker's  Hill  is 
on  the  north-east  part;  it  is  113  feet  high,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  three.  Breed's  Hill  (on  which  was  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  where  the  monument  is  erected)  commences  near  the  south* 
erly  portion  of  Bunker's,  and  extends  towards  the  south  and  west ; 
its  height  is  87  feet  Town  Hill  is  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
peninsula ;  its  height  has  been  somewhat  reduced  from  what  it  was 
originally,  but  it  never  was  as  high  as  Breed's  Hill.  Its  western 
base  reached  to  the  shore  of  Charles  river.  The  avennes  from 
Charles  River  bridge  and  Warren  bridge  meet  in  ChoHeBkntn 
SquarCy  an  open  space  of  two  or  three  acres,  regularly  laid  out 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  toMrn,  in  1776,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
market  place.  Around  this  square  a  number  of  the  pubUc  build- 
ings  are  situated.  There  are  9  churches,  3  Congregational,  2 
Baptist,  2  Universalist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  lliere  are  3 
banks:  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000;  the 
PboBnix  Bank,  capital  $300,000 ;  and  the  Charlestown,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $150,000.  Charlestown  is  united  to  Boston  by  Charles  and 
Warren  bridges.  Warren  bridge  is  1,390  feet  in  length  and  44  in 
width.  It  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  opened  the  same  year,. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  state.  Charlestown  is  also  united  to 
Boston  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  in  its  various  commercial  pursuits. 
Population,  10,101. 

'*  TTie  United  States  Navy  Yard  was  first  established  in  this  town 
about  the  year  1798.  The  yard  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Charles  river,  on  a  plot  of  ground  of  about  60  acres.  It  is  en- 
closed  by  a  high  wall  of  durable  masonry,  and  contains  several 
ware-houses,  dwelling-houses  for  the  officers,  and  a  large  amount 
of  naval  stores,  Uve  oak,  and  other  timber.  It  also  contains  three 
laree  ship-houses,  in  which  are  the  Vermont  and  Carolina  of  74, 
and  the  Cumberland  frigate  of  44  guns.  These  ships  can  be 
launched  and  readv  for  sea  in  a  very  short  time.  The  dry  dock 
at  this  place  is  of  newn  granite,  and  of  unrivalled  masonry.  It 
is  341  feet  in  length,  80  in  width,  and  30  in  depth.  It  cost 
$670,089.  This  dock  was  completed  and  received  the  CanstUu" 
Hon  on  the  24th  of  June,  1833.  Connected  with  this  establishment 
are  a  naval  hospital  and  magazine  at  Chelsea,  now  in  progress. 
A  large  ropewalk  is  now  in  the  yard,  and  other  additions  are  con- 
templated. This  is  c(msidered  one  of  the  best  naval  depots  in  the 
United  States."— fTaytrartfs  Mass.  Directory^  1835.. 
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McLean  Asylum,  Charlestown. 

"This  establishment  is  located  on  a  beautiful  rise  of  ground,  in 
Charlestovn,  near  East  Cambridge,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  City  Hall.  The  buildings  are  large,  and  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  their  philanthropic  design.  They  cost  about 
$186,000. 

*'Thi8  boose  wss  opened  for  patients  on  the  6th  of  October,  1818,  and  from  that 
tine  to  January  1, 1834. 1015  patients  were  received.  Of  this  number,  264  were  msr- 
ried,  and  340  unmarried,  males;  238  married,  and  173  anmarried,  females.  Of  this 
Atunber,  70  were  from  10  to  20  vears  of  age  j  616  from  20  to  40,  (of  which  368  were 
males,  and  248  females :)  191  irom  40  to  50  j  91  from  50  to  60  ;  and  47  from  60  to 
SO.  Of  this  nomber,  362  recovered,  143  were  much  improved,  140  benefitted,  89  died, 
21  doped,  193  were  not  improved,  and  67  remained  in  the  asylum.  Of  this  ntimber 
112  had  been  intemperate ;  122  had  insane  ancestors  •,  and  59  had  near  collaterals,  but 
no  ancestors  stated  as  insane.  The  average  current  expenses  of  each  patient  at  this 
asylom  is  estimated  at  94  50  a  week.  The  lowest  rate  for  which  patients  belonging 
to  tkis  fCate  are  received,  is  93  a  week— from  o^er  states,  S4  50  a  week.  The  nam- 
ber  of  patients  received  from  January  1,  1834,  to  June  19,  1835,  was  150.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  at  the  latter  dale  was  88,  which  was  a  greater  number  than  at  any 
former  period.  Rufus  Wtman,  M.  D.,  was  superintendent  and  physician  from  the 
commencement  of  the  asylum  to  May,  1835,  to  whom  the  public  is  much  indebted  for 
tile  great  intelligence  and  fidelity  by  which  he  has  advanced  its  usefulness. 

*<  belonging  to,  and  surrounding  thi;s  asvlum,  are  about  15  acres  of  land  appropn- 
ated  to  courts  and  gardens.  These  are  laid  out  with  gravelled  walks ;  the  former  are 
ftimtalied  with  sommer-houses,  and  the  latter  are  ornamented  with  groves  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shmbbery,  and  flowers.  Surrounding  the  lower  garden,  and  within 
the  enclosure,  is  a  carriage  path,  where  patients  are  taken  to  ride.  In  the  center  is  a 
small  fresh-water  pond,  containing  several  hundred  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  immecor 
atdy  contiguous  is  a  summer-house,  where  the  patients  at  times  resort  for  games  and 


"  The  system  of  moral  treatment  adopted  and  pursued  is  founded  upon  principles  of 
elevated  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  and  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature  and 
the  capabilities  and  wants  of  the  insane.  The  previous  tastes,  habits,  and  pursni^, 
and  the  present  inclinations  and  feelings  of  each  individual,  are  habitually  consnUed- 
A  library  for  the  use  of  the  patients  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  those  of  them 
who  are  disposed  to  read  are  permitted  at  stated  periods  to  send  in  their  names  and 
the  number  of  the  book  desired  ;  the  list  is  examined  and  approved  by  the  physician, 
Bad  the  books  are  distributed  by  the  librarian.  In  the  same  way,  writing  materials 
are  distributed,  and  fwitients  are  enga^  in  keeping  journals,  wriung  sketches  of  their 
lives,  poetry,  "ddressine  letters  to  their  friends,  and  in  drawing.  Ace.  Some  engage 
in  games,  as  bowling,  throwing  the  ring,  battledoor,  graces,  jumping  the  rope,  chess, 
dran^tts,  back-gammon,  &c.,  or  are  occupied  in  walking  and  riding  into  the  countiy, 
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cf  in  Making  flahing  eicorrioM  In  the  company  of  their  attendants;  whileothers  are 
'working  on  the  fann  and  in  the  garden.  Tne  female  patients,  besides  being  employed 
in  Tanons  kinds  of  needle  and  ornamental  work,  are  engaged  in  various  domestic 
labon.  About  30  of  the  (juiet  and  convalescent  patients  now  regularly  attend  the  reU- 
gioiu  exercises  of  the  fiunily,  and  a  portion  of  them  joia  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
moaic  of  the  occasion ;  a  part  of  this  number  aLso  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
company  with  the  nurses  and  attendants,  and  dine  with  the  family.  A  regulated  in- 
aeroonrae  with  the  family  and  society  is  regarded  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  means 
€f  cnre^  and  on  snitable  occasions  they  are  invited  into  the  house,  where  parties  are 
made  lor  their  special  amusement  and  bme&U^-^Haywofd'i  Mass.  Directorf. 


StaU  Prison  at  CharUttmon, 


This  establishment  is  situated  at  the  west  or  north-west  of 
Gharlestown  Tillage,  or  town,  near  the  tide  waters  of  a  bay  con- 
nected with  Charles  river,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  high,  solid  stone 
wall ;  and  consists  of  four  large  stone  buildings,  besides  a  chapel 
and  an  extensive  work-shed.  The  point  of  land  on  which  the 
prison  is  located  is  connected  with  the  village  of  Ea;st  Cambridge 
by  a  lateral  bridge  of  1,820  feet  in  length,  connected  with  Canal 
bridge.  The  following  account  of  this  prison,  &c.,  is  from  the 
2d  vol.  of  the  American  Magazine. 

"This  state  prison,  or  penitentiary,  has  been  established  nearly  thirty  years,  and  on 
a  similar  principle  to  that  in  Philadelphia,  founded  twenty  years  before.  Some  alter- 
ations in  tne  criminal  laws  of  the  state  were  made  at  that  time  ;  and  confinement  to 
hard  labor  in  this  prison  was  substituted  for  imprisonment  in  the  county  jails,  where 
no  empkyyment  was  provided  for  the  convicts,  and  for  whipping  and  sitting  in  the  pil- 
lory. The  number  of  capital  crimes  are  now  five,  on  conviction  of  which  death  fd- 
k)W8  as  the  legal  punishnKut.  For  crimes  of  less  enormity,  the  punishment  is  con- 
finement in  the  state  prison,  with  hard  labor.  It  is  intended  by  this  establishment  to 
keep  the  wicked  secure  from  depredating  on  society,  to  require  labor  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  opportunity  and  provide  means 
for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners.  The  object  is  a  combined  one — punishment  and 
reform  j  or  rather  the  safetv  of  society,  and  the  reformation  of  the  guilty.  The  design 
is  most  praiseworthy,  and  honorable  to  the  humanity  of  the  present  enlightened  age. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  and  most  entitled  to  belief,  the  institu- 
tion has  proved  useful,  and  such  as  was  hoped  it  would  be  by  the  founders.  The 
criminal  is  safe  from  doing  mischief  to  others ;  he  is  obliged  to  labor,  and  thus 
acquires  habits  of  industry;  he  is  kept  in  solitary  confinement  when  not  at  work ;  and 
has  religious  instruction  and  advice  to  aid  him  in  his  desires  to  reform. 

"  For  some  years,  the  buildings  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  separate  cell  for  each ; 
but  that  defea  is  remedied  by  new  buildings.  And  order  generally,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual reform,  is  now  much  better  promoted  and  secured.  Few  who  have  been  dis- 
charged, within  the  last  few  years,  nave  been  returned  to  the  prison,  or  convicted  ol 
new  crimes,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  afterwards  became  sober,  moral, 
and  indnatrkras  citizens.    The  profits  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  are  greater  than  the 
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czpeBMt,  for  tlM  two  list  jean,  brabom  seven  thoQsaad  ^^  Tlie  ^ 
of  the  convicts  is  firm  and  strict  bat  not  severe.  The  error  of  a  severe  disoipliney 
and  of  power  in  the  imwmHi^^  officers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  has  been  seen 
and  abandoned ;  and  yet  extra  confinement  is  allowed  for  gross  disobedience  or  reAi- 
sal  to  work.  The  state  prison  of  Biassachnsetts  was  never  better  regulated,  aor 
answered  more  traly  to  the  character  of  a  penitentianr. 

«  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  m  Oct.,  1834,  was  two  hundred  and  serem^- 
seven,  twenty-five  more  than  a  year  pevioos  to  that  time.  During  the  year  ending  m 
October,  1834,  the  number  committed  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  fifteen  oi  which 
had  been  confined  in  the  prison  before.  This  in  a  much  smaller  portion  than  twelve 
and  fifteen  years  ago.  And  though  some  of  those  discharged  in  1832  and  1833,  oa' 
the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  left  the  state,  and  may  have  committed  crimes  in  oiher 
parts  of  the  country,  still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  now  not  more  than  one  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  are  found  repeating  their  crimes :  and  that  the  residue  become  le- 
formed,  and  are  atibet  and  inaustrious  citizens.  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  convicts 
are  said  to  be  aliens,  and  not  naturalized. 

«  The  convicts  are  obliged  to  labor  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty«four  hours,  in  wbich 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  day-light ;  except  the  time  spent  in  religious  worship  and 
in  eating.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  m  a  day  difier,  therefore,  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  employed  in  stone-cntting,  at  blacksmith  work,  cabinet- 
makers, brush-makers,  tailoring,  snoe4naking,  upholstering,  batting-making,  and  tin- 
woricers." 

North-west  of  the  Neck,  about  2\  miles  from  Boston,  is  Mauni 
Benedict.  On  the  swnmit  of  this  commanding  eminence  was 
situated  the  UrsuUne  Omvent,  which  was  constituted  in  1826.  It 
was  burnt  by  a  lawless  mob,  on  die  11th  of  August,  1834,  who 
were  excited  to  this  outrage  hj  the  reports  of  improper  conduct 
in  the  convent,  and  of  the  connnement  of  some  females  by  threats 
and  force,  who  wished  to  leave  the  institution.  The  disfigured 
walls  of  the  convent  still  remain,  standing  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
every  friend  to  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  the  fatal  effects  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  blind  fury  of  a  mob,  who  are  suffered 
to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  the  country  and  introduce  a  despot- 
ism of  the  worst  kind.  On  Winter  Hill  in  this  town,  north-west 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  General  Burgoyne's  army  encamped  as  prisoners 
of  war,  after  their  defeat  and  capture  at  Saratoga.  Prospect  HiU 
IB  situated  a  Uttle  to  the  south-west. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Bunker 
HiU  was  fought  in  this  town,  and  will  render  the  heights  ot 
Charlestown  an  object  of  interest  to  generations  yet  unborn.  The 
following^  stated  to  be  a  ^^fuU  and  correct  account"  of  this  batde, 
is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  Boston,  June  17th,  1825. 

<<  After  the  affair  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  peopte, 
animated  by  one  common  impulse,  flew  to  arms  in  every  direction.  The  husband- 
man changed  his  {rfonghshare  for  a  musket ;  and  about  15,000  men — 10,000  frrai 
Maasaohnsetts,  and  the  remainder  ttom  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 
ticnt— assembled  nnder  General  Ward,  in  the  environs  of  Boston,  then  occupied  by 
10,000  highly-disciplined  and  weQ  equipped  British  troops,  under  the  command  w 
Generals  Gage,  Howe,  Clinton,  Burgoyne,  Figot,  and  others. 

*'  Fearing  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  occupy  the  ^ 
important  heights  at  Charlestown  and  Dorchester,  which  would 
enable  them  to  command  die  surrounding  country.  Colonel  Prra- 
cott  was  detached,  by  his  own  desire,  from  the  American  camp  at 
Cambrid^,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  with  about 
iOOO  militia  mostly  of  Massachusetts,  including  120  men  of  Put- 
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nam's  regiment  from  Ccmnecticut,  and  one  artillery  company,  to 
Bnnker  Hill,  with  a  view  to  occupy  and  fortify  that  post.  At  this 
hill  the  detachment  made  a  short  halt,  but  conclude  to  advance 
still  nearer  the  British,  and  accordingly  took  possession  of  Breed's 
Hill,  a  position  which  commanded  the  whole  inner  harbor  of  Bos« 
ton.  Here,  about  midnight,  they  commenced  throwing  up  a 
redoubt,  which  they  completed,  notwithstanding  every  possible 
effort  from  the  British  ships  and  batteries  to  prevent  them,  about 
noon  the  next  day. 

'^  So  silent  had  the  operations  been  conducted  through  the  ni^t, 
diat  the  British  had  not  the  most  distant  notice  of  the  design 
of  the  Americans,  until  day-break  presented  to  their  view  Ihe. 
half-formed  battery  and  daring  stand  made  against  them.  A 
dreadful  cannonade,  accompanied  with  shells,  was  immediately 
commenced  from  the  British  battery  at  Copp's  Hill,  and  the  ships 
cS  war  and  floating  batteries  stationed  in  Charles  river. 

''  The  break  of  day  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  presented  a  scene, 
which,  for  daring  and  firmness,  could  never  be  surpassed — 1,000 
unexperienced  militia,  in  the  attire  of  their  various  avocations, 
without  discipline,  almost  without  artillery  and  bayonets,  scantily 
suppUed  with  ammunition,  and  wholly  destitute  of  provisions, 
defying  the  power  of  the  formidable  British  fleet  and  army,  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Uberty  of  their  soil,  or  moisten  that  soil 
with  their  blood. 

'<Withcmt  aid,  howeyer,  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  it  seemed  Impossible 
to  maintain  their  position--^e  men,  having  been  without  sleep,  toiling  throo^  the 
ni^t,  and  destitute  of  the  necessary  food  required  by  nature,  had  become  nearlr 
exhausted.  "^Representations  were  repeatedly  made,  through  the  morning,  to  head- 
qoarters,  of  the  necessity  of  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Major  Brooks,  the  late 
revered  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  minute-men  at 
Concord,  set  cut  lor  Cambridge  about  9  o'clock,  on  foot,  it  being  impossible  to  proc^nre 
a  horse,  soliciting  succor ;  but  as  there  were  two  other  points  exposed  to  the  British, 
Boxbu^  and  Cambridse,  then  the  head-quarters,  at  which  place  all  the  little  stores 
of  the  army  were  collected,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  be  incalculable  at  that 
moment,  great  fears  were  entertained  lest  they  should  march  over  the  neck  to  Box- 
bury,  and  attack  the  camp  there,  or  pass  over  the  bay  in  boats,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  artiAcial  avenue  to  connect  Boston  with  the  adjacent  country,  attack  the 
head-quarters,  and  destroy  the  stores :  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  imjpossible  to  afford 
any  reinftncement  to  Charlestown  Heights,  till  the  movements  of  the  British  ren- 
dered evidmice  of  their  intention  certain. 

"The  fire  firom  the  Glasgow  frigate  and  two  floating  batteries  in 
Charles  riyer,  were  wholly  directra  with  a  view  to  prevent  anv 
Communication  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  Charlestown  with 
the  main  land,  which  kept  up  a  continued  shower  of  missiles,  and 
rendered  the  communication  truly  dangerous  to  those  who  should 
attempt  it  When  the  intention  of  the  British  to  attack  the 
heights  of  Charlestown  became  apparent,  the  remainder  of  Put- 
nam's regiment.  Col.  Gardiner's  regiment,  both  of  which  as  to 
numbers  were  very  imperfect,  and  some  New  Hampshire  mihtia, 
marched,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  across  the  neck,  for 
Charlestown  Heights,  where  they  arrived,  much  fatigued,  just 
after  the  British  had  moved  to  the  first  attack.  The  British  com- 
n^enced  crossing  the  troops  from  Bostcm  about  12  o'clock,  and 
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Idnded  at  Morton's  Point,  S.  E.  jfrom  Bireed's  Hill.  At  2  o^cloek, 
from  the  best  accounts  that  can  be  obtained,  they  landed  between 
3  and  4,000  men,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Howe, 
and  formed,  in  apparently  invincible  order,  at  the  base  of  the  hilL 

"  The  position  of  the  Americans  at  this  time  was  a  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  the 
height  ot  about  eight  rods  sqaare,  and  a  breastwork  extending  on  the  left  of  it, 
about  seventy  feet  down  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill.  This  redoubt  and  hreMt- 
work  was  commanded  b^  Frescott  in  person,  who  had  superintended  its  oomslnictioB, 
and  who  occupied  it  with  the  Massachusetts  militia  of  nis  detachment,  and  a  part 
of  Little's  re^ment,  which  had  arrived  about  one  o'clock.  Thev  were  dreadmlly 
deficient  In  equipments  and  ammunition,  had  been  toiling  incessantly  for  many  hours, 
and  it  is  said  by  some  accounts  even  then  were  destitute  of  provisioiis.  A  Utile  to 
the  eastward  of  the  redoubt,  and  northerly  to  the  rear  of  it,  was  a  rail  fence,  eztead* 
ing  almost  to  Mysaic  river ;  to  this  fence  another  bad  been  added  during  the  night 
and  forenoon,  and  some  newly  mown  grass  thrown  against  them,  to  afford  some- 
thing like  a  cover  to  the  troops.  At  this  f«ice  the  1^0  Conneeticat  miliCMk  mn 
posted. 

'^  The  movements  of  the  British  made  it  evident  their  inlentioii 
was  to  march  a  strong  column  along  the  margin  of  the  Mjrstic, 
and  turn  the  redoubt  on  the  north,  while  another  colunm  attacked 
it  in  front ;  accordingly,  to  prevent  this  design,  a  large  force  be- 
came necessary  at  the  breastwork  and  rail  fence.  The  whole  of 
the  reinforcements  that  arrived,  amounting  in  all  to  800  or  1,000 
m^,  were  ordered  by  General  Putnam,  who  had  been  extrenmdy 
active  throughout  the  night  and  morning,  and  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  expedition  to  this  point. 

''At  this  moment  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes  had  collect 
ed  on  the  church-steeples.  Deacon  Hill,  house-tops,  and  every 
place  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood  wherc  a  view  of  the  battle* 
groimd  could  be  obtained,  viewing,  with  painful  anxiety,  Ae 
movements  of  the  combatants — wondering,  yet  admiring  the  bold 
stand  of  the  Americans,  and  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
formidable  artny  marshalled  in  array  against  them. 

"  Before  3  o'clock,  the  British  formed,  in  two  columns,  for  the 
attack.  One  column,  as  had  been  anticipated,  moved  along  the 
Mystic  river,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  redoubt  in  die 
rear,  while  the  other  advanced  up  the  ascent  directly  in  front  of 
the  redoubt,  where  Prescott  was  ready  to  receive  them.  General 
Warren,  president  of  the  provincial  congress  and  of  the  commit* 
tee  of  safety,  who  bad  been  appointed  but  a  few  days  before  a 
major  general  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  had  voliinteered  oa 
the  occasion  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was  in  the  redoubt  with  a 
musket,  animatihg  the  men  by  his  influence  and  example  to  the 
most  daring  determination. 

''Orders  were  given  to  the  Americans  to  reserve  their  fire  till 
the  enemy  advanced  sufficiently  near  to  make  their  aim  certain. 
Several  volleys  were  fired  by  the  British,  with  but  littie  success ; 
and  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  British  allowed  to  advance 
so  near  the  Americans  without  their  fire  being  returned,  that  a 
doubt  arose  whether  or  not  the  latter  intended  to  give  battle— but 
the  fatal  moment  soon  arrived :  when  the  British  had  advanced  to 
within  about  eight  rods,  a  sheet  of  fire  was  poured  upon  them,  and 
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eontumed  a  short  time,  witfi  such  deadly  ^Seci  that  hundreds  of 
the  assailants  la'y  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  the  remainder  re* 
treated  in  dismay  to  the  point  where  they  had  first  landed. 

'^  From  day-light  to  the  time  of  the  British  advancing  cm  the 
iMTorks,  an  incessant  fire  had  been  kept  up  on  the  Americans  from 
the  ships  and  batteries — this  fire  was  now  r^iewed  with  increased 
Tigor. 

^'  After  a  short  time  the  British  officers  had  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing their  men,  and  again  advanced,  in  the  same  order  as  before,  to 
the  attack.  Thinking  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans, 
the  town  of  Charlestown,  consisting  of  500  wooden  buildings,  was 
now  set  on  fire  bv  the  British.  The  roar  of  the  flames,  the  cradl- 
ing of  falling  timber,  the  awful  appearance  of  desolation  presented, 
the  dreadful  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  wounded  in  the  last  attack, 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  formidable  force  advancing  against 
them,  combined  to  form  a  scene  apparently  too  much  for  men 
bred  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  domestic  life  to  sustain ;  but  the 
stillness  of  death  reigned  within  the  American  works,  and  nought 
eould  be  seen  but  the  deadly  presented  weapon,  ready  to  hurl 
£resh  destruction  on  the  assailants.  The  fire  of  the  Americana 
*was  again  reserved  till  the  British  came  still  nearer  than  before, 
when  the  same  unerring  aim  was  taken,  and  the  British  shrunk, 
terrified,  from  before  its  fatal  efiects,  flying,  completely  routed,  a 
second  time  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  leaving,  as  bef<Nre,  the 
field  strewed  with  their  womided  and  dead. 

**  Again  the  ships  and  batteries  renewed  thmr  fire,  and  kept  a  continual  shower 
of  baUbs  on  the  works.  Notwithstanding  every  exertion,  the  British  officers  found  it 
impossible  to  rally  the  men  for  a  third  auack ;  one  third  of  their  comrades  had  &UeB ; 
ana  finally  it  was  not  till  a  reinforcement  of  more  than  1,000  fi«sh  troops,  with  a 
strong  park  of  artillery,  had  joined  them  from  Boston,  that  they  could  be  induced  to 
ibrm  anew. 

*<  In  the  mean  time  every  e€brt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  resist 
a  third  attack ;  Gen.  Putnam  rode,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  of  the  sht^  and 
batteries,  several  times  across  the  neck,  to  induce  tlie  militia  to  advance,  but  it  was 
only  a  few  of  the  resolute  and  brave  who  would  encounter  the  storm.  The  Briti^ 
Teceiving  reinforcements  firom  their  formidable  main  body — the  town  of  Chariestown 
presenting  one  wide  scene  of  destruction — the  probability  the  Americans  must  shortly 
retreat — the  shower  of  balls  pouring  over  the  neck — presented  obstacles  too  appalling 
for  raw  troops  to  sustain,  and  embodied  too  much  danger  to  allow  them  to  encoun- 
ter. Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Americans  on  the  heights  were  elated  with 
their  success,  and  waited  with  coolness  and  determination  tlbs  now  formidabte  ad* 
ranee  of  the  enemy. 

"  Once  more  the  British,  aided  by  their  reinforcements,  advanced 
to  the  attack,  but  with  great  skill  and  caution.  Their  artillery  was 
planted  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill,  between  the  rail  fence 
and  the  breastwork,  where  it  was  directed  along  the  line  of  the 
Americans,  stationed  at  the  latter  place,  and  against  the  gate-way 
on  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  redoubt ;  at  the  same  time  they 
attacked  the  redoubt  on  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  sides, 
and  entered  it  with  fixed  bayoqets.  The  slaughter  on  their  ad- 
vancing was  great;  but  the  Americans,  not  having  bayonets  to 
meet  them  on  equal  terms,  and  their  powder  being  exhausted,  now 
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wlowlj  leMated,  opposing  and  extricalmg  tfaemsdTet  from  the 
BritiA  with  die  btitto  of  meir  pieces. 

''The  column  that  advanced  against  the  rail  fence  was  leceired 
in  the  most  dauntless  manner.  The  Americans  fought  with  spirit 
and  heroism  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  and,  had  their  ammoni- 
tkm  held  out,  would  have  secured  to  themselves,  a  third  time,  the 
palm  o[  victory;  as  it  was,  they  effectually  prevented  the  enemy 
from  aocomplirfiing  his  purpose,  which  was  to  turn  their  flank  and 
cut  the  whole  of  the  Americans  off;  but  having  become  perfectly 
exhausted,  this  body  of  the  Americans  also  slowly  retired,  retreat- 
ing in  much  better  order  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected 
from  undisciplined  troops,  and  those  in  the  redoubt  having  extri- 
cated themselves  from  a  host  of  bayonets  by  which  they  had 
been  surrounded. 

*^  The  British  followed  the  Americans  to  Bunker  Hill,  but  some 
fresh  militia,  at  this  moment  coming  up  to  the  aid  of  the  latter, 
covered  their  retreat  The  Americans  crossed  Charlestown  Neck 
about  7  o'clock,  having  in  the  last  twenty  hours  perfc^med  deeds 
which  seemed  almost  impossible.  Some  of  them  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  and  others  ported  themselves  quietly  on  Winter  and 
Pftwpect  Hills. 

^*  Prom  the  most  accurate  statements  that  can  be  found,  it  ap- 
nears  the  British  must  have  had  nearly  6,000  soldiers  in  the  battle; 
Detween  3  and  4,000  having  first  landed,  and  the  reinforcement 
amounting  to  over  1,000.  llie  Americans,  throughout  the  whole 
dav,  did  not  have  2,000  men  on  the  field. 

"  The  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  inmiense,  having 
had  nearly  1,500  killed  and  wounded,  1,200  of  whom  were  either 
killed  or  mortally  wounded ;  the  Americans  about  400. 

"  Had  the  commanders  at  Charlestown  Heights  become  terrified  on  being  cot  off 
torn  the  main  bodj  and  supplies,  and  surrendered  their  army,  or  even  netreated 
beibre  they  did  from  the  temfic  force  that  opposed  them,  where  would  have  now 
been  that  ornament  and  example  to  the  world,  the  Indep^idence  of  the  United  States  ? 
Whan  it  was  ibond  that  no  reinforcements  were  to  be  allowed  them,  the  most 
ungnine  man  on  that  field  could  not  have  even  indulged  a  hope  of  success,  bat  all 
detmnined  to  deserve  it ;  and  although  the  v  did  not  obtain  a  victory,  their  exam- 
pte  was  the  cause  of  a  gpneat  many.  The  first  attempt  on  the  commencement  of  a 
war  is  held  up,  by  one  party  or  the  other,  as  an  example  to  those  that  succeed  it, 
and  a  victory  or  deleat,  thou^  not,  pediaps,  of  any  great  magnitude  in  itself,  is 
most  powerful  and  important  in  ite  efl*ects.  Had  such  conduct  as  was  here  «*rhBNM 
been  m  any  degree  imitated  by  the  immediate  commander  in  the  first  military  onset 
in  the  last  war,  how  truly  different  a  result  would  have  been  efiected,  from  the  fiital 
one  that  terminated  that  unfortunate  expedition ! 

«  From  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British,  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  having  a 
large  army  of  highly  disciplined  and  well-equipped  troops,  and  the  Americans  pos- 
sessing but  few  other  munitions  or  wei^pons  of  war,  and  but  little  more  disdpbne 
than  what  each  man  possessed  when  he  threw  aside  his  plough  and  took  the  gun 
thathe  had  kept  for  pastime  or  for  profit,  but  now  to  be  employed  for  a  different 
pnrpoae,  from  off  the  hooks  that  held  it,-^perhaps  it  would  have  been  in  their  power, 
^Tpvsuing  the  Americans  to  Cambridge,  and  destroying  the  few  stoies  that  had 
been  collected  there,  to  implant  a  blow  which  could  never  ^ve  been  recovered  fit>m : 
but  thcv  were^  completely  terrified.  The  awful  lesson  they  had  just  received,  filled 
them  with  horror,  and  the  blood  of  1^0  of  their  companions,  who  fell  on  that  day, 
peseotad  to  them  a  warning  which  they  could  never  forget.  From  the  battle  of 
Banker  Hill  sprung  the  protection  and  the  vigor  that  nurtured  the  tree  of  liberty^ 
aad  to  it,  in  all  probability,  may  be  ascribed  our  independence  and  gioiy. 
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«  Tlw  same  of  the  first  maxtyr  Uhu  gat«  his  life  for  die  good  of 
day,  in  the  importance  of  the  moment,  was  lost,  else  a  monnment,  in  connexion  with 
the  gallant  Warren,  shonM  be  raised  to  his  memory.    The  manner  of  his  death  was 
thus  rdated  by  Col.  Prescott : 

« <  The  first  man  who  fell  in  the  batde  of  Bimker  Hill  was  killed  bv  a  cannon  ball 
which  struck  his  head.  He  was  so  near  me  that  my  clothes  were  besmeared  wilh 
his  blood  and  brains,  which  I  vriped  pfi*  in  some  degree  with  a  handAil  of  fresh  earth. 
The  sight  was  so  shocking  to  many  of  the  men,  that  they  left  their  poets  and  ran  to 
▼iew  Mm.  I  ordered  them  back,  bat  in  vain.  I  then  ordered  him  to  be  bnried  in- 
stantly. A  sabaltem  officer  expressed  surprise  that  I  should  allow  him  to  be  bnried 
without  having  prayers  said  1 1  replied,  **  This  is  the  first  man  that  has  been  Idfled,  and 
the  only  one  that  wiU  be  buned  to4ay.  I  put  him  out  of  sight  that  the  men  may  be 
kept  in  their  places.  God  only  knows  who,  or  how  many  of  us,  will  fall  before  it  is 
over.    To  your  post,  my  ^ood  fellow,  and  let  each  man  do  his  duty."  * 

"  The  name  of  the  patnot  who  tln»  fell  is  supposed  to  have  been  Pollard,  a  yonag 
man  belon^g  to  Billerica.  He  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  thrown  from  the  line- 
of-battle  ship  Somerset." 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1825,  the  comer  stone  of  an  obelkk  was 
laid  on  the  battle-^ound,  by  Gen.  Lafiiyette,  to  commemorate 
the  battle  fought  fifty  years  before.  On  this  occasion,  an  immense 
concourse  of  citizens,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  proceedings  is  from  Snow^s  History  of 
Boston. 

"  The  day  was  temperate  and  fair,  and  all  the  arrangements  made  to  honor  it  were 
executed  with  punctuality  and  good  order.  A  procession  was  formed  about  half  past 
10,  A.  M.,  near  the  state  house,  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  (Ten.  Theodore  L3nnan, 
Jr.  The  military  escort  was  composed  of  16  companies,  and  a  corps  of  carah^,  att 
Tolomeers  and  m  full  uniform.  Next  to  them  followed  the  survw&rs  <(f  the  MU^ 
mbout  40  in  number,  and  after  them  about  200  other  revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers, 
each  wearing  an  appropriate  badge ;  then  the  subscribers  to  the  monument,  in  columns 
six  deepy  all  wearing  the  badge  of  the  B.  H.  M.  Association.  The  Masonio  firatev- 
Bsty  succeeded.  This  section  of  the  procession  was  very  splendid,  and  numbered  ac 
least  2,000  members,  all  with  their  jewels  and  regalia.  The  president  and  officers  of 
the  association,  the  chaplains  and  committees  followed.  General  Lafayette,  in  a 
coach  and  four,  came  next,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Lallemand,  and  followed  by  a  car- 
riage in  which  were  the  generals  son  and  suite.  The  governor  and  state  offieert, 
distinguished  persons  from  the  different  states,  officers  of  the  arm^,  navy  and  militia, 
in  unUbrm,  and  a  large  body  of  private  citizens,  closed  the  procession. 

"In  this  order,  the  whole  moved  through  Park,  Common,  School,  Washington, 
Union,  Hanover  and  Prince  streets  to  Charles  River  bridge,  and  thence  through  the 
Main,  Green,  and  High  streets,  in  Charlestown,  to  the  Monumental  square.  The 
front  of  the  procession  had  nearly  reached  the  bridge  when  the  rear  of  it  left  the 
common.  Arrived  at  the  spot  intended  for  the  monument,  (which  is  a  Httle  to  the 
east  of  the  site  of  the  monument  to  Warren,)  the  procession  (brmed  in  squares  arcaind 
It;  and  the  stone,  being  squared,  levelled  and  plumbed  by  the  grand  master, the  gene- 
ral, and  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  (president  of  the  association,)  was  declared  in 
due  form  to  be  true  and  proper,  and  the  ceremonies  closed  with  the  customary  religious 
services.  Cheers  from  the  multitude  of  witnesses,  and  salutes  from  Bunker's  and 
Gopip's  Hills,  announced  the  moment  of  the  fact  to  the  thousands  who  could  not  be 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  it. 

"  "  <  The  procession  then  moved  to  an  amphitheatrical  area,  where  preparations  had 
been  made,  on  a  most  ample  scale,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  auditors  of  the 
address  of  the  president  or  the  association.  They  included  a  large  portion  of  the 
north-eastern  declivity  of  the  battle-hill.  On  each  side  of  the  bower,  seats  with  awn- 
ings luid  been  prepared,  and  were  filled  by  over  one  thousand  ladies,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  In  the  centre  of  the  base,  a  rural  arch  and  bower,  surmounted  by  the 
American  eagle,  wes  formed  for  the  government  of  the  association  and  some  of  the 
guests,  in  front  of  which,  aAer  the  venerable  Mr.  Thaxter  had  addressed  the  Throne 
cif  Grace,  the  orator,  svb  cas/o,  pronounced  an  address,  which  noae  but  its  author  is 
rapable  of  doing  justice  to  in  a  summary,  and  which  will  be  read  with  a  pleasure 
equalled  only  fey  that  which  electrified  the  vast  assemblage  who  listened  to  it  for 
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aetrif  one  hour  and  a  marter.  It  is  enough  for  ns  to  say,  that  it  was  in  every  par- 
ticilar  wortbr  of  the  ceMrity  of  the  orator,  and  that  his  address  to  the  sihrer4ieMed 
worthiea  of  the  Rerolntion,  and  to  the  distangnished  Guest  of  the  Nation,  filled  tmtj 
hcut  with  transport.' 

<<  After  the  eloee  of  the  address,  the  company  repaired  to  Bunker's  Hill,  where  a 
■mnptnovs  entertainment  was  provided,  at  which  more  than  foor  thousand  persons 
partook.  The  guests  separated  at  a  seasonable  hoar,  and  the  festivities  of  the  ooea- 
sion  terminated  with  a  private  party  at  Hie  residence  of  a  distinguished  citizen." 

The  depth  to  which  the  comer  stone  was  laid  was  found  in- 
•tifficient  to  resist  the  action  of  frost  It  was  taken  up  in  1827, 
and  relaid  to  a  greater  depth,  and  the  base,  50  feet  in  diameter, 
was  completed.  From  this  base,  according  to  thejplan,  the  monu- 
ment is  to  rise  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  When  completed 
it  will  form  an  obelisk,  30  feet  square  at  the  base  and  15  at  the 
top.  It  will  consist  of  80  courses  of  duincy  granite,  each  course 
2  feet  8  inches  in  thickness ;  and  will  be  the  highest  of  the  kind 
known  in  the  world,  and  only  below  the  height  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.    At  present,  the  monument  is  rai^  to  only  about  60 
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In  1662,  about  twenty  persons  frcmi  Wobum  and  Concord  pe- 
titioned tbs  general  court  for  liberty  to  examine  a  tract  of  Isind 
**  lying  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  Concord  river."  This  request 
was  granted;  and  having,  by  a  committee,  examined  the  land, 
and  having  found  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty-nine  in  all,  de^ 
•irous  of  uniting  with  them  in  erecting  a  new  plantation,  they 
jointly  petition^  the  legislature  for  a  grant  of  land,  bordering 
upon  the  river  Merrimac,  near  to  Pawtuckett  They  stated  that 
there  was  a  very  '^  comfortable  place  to  accommodate  a  company 
of  God's  people  upon,  who  may  with  God's  blessing  do  good  in 
that  place  for  church  and  state.''  They  requested  that  said  tract 
of  land  might  begin  on  Merrimac  river,  at  a  neck  of  land  on  Goor 
cord  river,  and  so  to  run  up  by  said  river  south  and  west,  into  the 
country,  to  make  up  a  quantity  of  six  miles  square.  About  the 
same  time,  a  mtition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  by  Rev. 
John  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  agent  and  trustee  for  the  Indians,  for  a 
grant  of  land  lying  about  Pawtuckett  and  Wamesit  falls,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  tribe  inhabiting 
thereabouts.  This  land,  called  the  Cfreai  Neck^  was  the  principu 
habitation  of  the  Pawtucketts,  once  the  most  powerful  tribe  north 
of  the  Massachusetts.  Here  they  had  erected  wigwams,  and  bro- 
ken up  land  for  planting.  The  court,  taking  into  ccmsideration 
both  petitions,  directed  that  both  an  Indian  and  an  English  plan- 
tation should  be  laid  out 

The  idantation  constitutinff  the  original  Chelmsford  was  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram  or  oblong  square.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1656,  and  received  its  name  from  Chebnsford  in  Eng- 
und,  county  of  Essex,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  river 
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Ghelmer,  on  which  it  is  situated.  In  1656,  the  bounds  of  the  town 
were  enlarged.  This  additional  tract  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
territory  now  cmnprised  within  the  town  of  Westford.  To  this 
tract  the  Indians  had  a  common  right  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Chelmsford.  The  tract  on  which  the  Indians  lived  was  styled 
WamesiL  The  Indians,  from  various  causes,  rapidly  decreased, 
and  having  little  or  no  use  for  their  lands,  sold  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  first  English  settlements  made  on  the  Indian  planta- 
tion were  on  the  borders  of  Concord  river,  upon  a  plat  of  ground 
much  resembling  a  heater,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Concord 
River  Neck.  William  How  was  the  first  weaver  in  the  town.  He 
was  admitted  an  inhabitant  as  early  as  1656,  and  granted  twelve 
acres  of  meadow  and  eighteen  of  upland,  "  provided  he  set  up  his 
trade  of  weaving  and  perform  the  town's  work."  In  the  same 
year,  450  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Samuel  Adams,  "  provided 
he  supply  the  town  with  boards  at  three  shillings  per  hundred,  or 
saw  one  log  for  the  providing  and  bringing  of  another  to  be  ready 
to  work  the  next  March."  To  this  were  added  100  acres  more,  in 
consideration  of  his  erecting  a  com  mill^  and  to  give  him  still  far- 
ther encouragement,  they  passed  an  order,  "  that  no  other  com 
mill  should  be  erected  for  this  town,  provided  the  said  Adams  keep 
a  sufficient  mill  and  miller." 

Chelmsford  is  remarkably  diversified  by  meadows  and  swamps, 
uplands  and  forest  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  intersected  by  brooks 
and  rivulets.  Upon  the  Merrimac  and  Concord,  much  of  the  land 
is  alluvial  and  fertile.  Thence  proceeding  south-west  lies  a  pine 
plain,  shallow  and  sandy,  called  Carolina  plain,  upwards  of  a  mile 
wide,  intersecting  the  north-east  and  south-west  part  of  the  town. 
The  western  part  of  the  town  is  rocky.  There  are  two  villages  in 
the  town,  one  near  the  central  part,  the  other,  callea  Middlesex 
village^  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  the  Middlesex  canal 
joinji  the  Merrimac.  The  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  carried 
on  in  this  place  for  many  years.  The  granite  of  this  town  is  muph 
used  and  highly  valued  for  building.  The  University  Hall,  at 
Cambridge,  many  houses  in  Boston,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Savannah,  Greorgia,  were  built  of  this  stone.  In  1837  there  were 
seven  air  and  cupola  furnaces  in  this  town,  and  one  glass  manufac- 
tory; value  of  glass  manufactured,  $30,000;  hands  employed,  30; 
one  scythe  manufactory j  value  of  scythes  manufactured,  $12,500 ; 
twelve  hands  employed;  capital  invested,  $10,750;  1  machine 
ahop,  which  employed  20  hands;  1  hat  manufactory;  value  of 
hats  manufactured,  $32,500.  Population,  1,613.  Distance,  9 
miles  from  Concord,  4  from  Lowell,  and  25  from  Boston. 

The  origin  of  the  first  church  in  Chelmsford  is  not  certainly 
known.  Its  existence  probably  commenced  about  the  arrival  of 
Rev.  John  Piske,  the  first  minister,  in  1654  or  1655.  He  was  past 
the  meridian  of  life  when  he  commenced  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  this  uncultivated  and  thinly  peopled  town.  For  several  years 
there  was  no  other  minister  nearer  than  Concord  and  Wobum. 
^^  Coming  from  a  paradise  of  pleasure  in  England  to  a  wilderness  of 
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^Thb  kit  piofeMcd  latjecbon  was  well  ple««mg  to  all  that  vert  pitsent,  of  wkidi 
Umawen  aome  En^^ish  pwrtons  of  qamhty;  as  Mr.  Richard  Daniel,  a  gentlemaa 
thit  lived  in  Billerica,  aboat  six  miles  off:  and  Lieutenant  Henchman,  a  neighbour 
at  Chelmsford :  besides  brother  Eliot  and  myselfi  with  sundry  others^  Enriidi  and 
hdianr.  Mr.  Daniel,  before  named,  desired  brother  Eliot  to  tell  this  Sadiem  from  him 
that  it  may  be  whilst  he  went  in  his  old  canoe  he  passed  in  a  quiet  stream  j  but  the 
end  thereof  was  death  tod  destruction  to  soul  and  body ;  but  now  he  went  m  a  new 
canoe,  perhaps  he  would  meet  with  storms  and  trials ;  but  yet  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  persevere,  for  the  end  of  his  voyage  would  be  everlasting  rest.  Moreover,  he  and 
his  people  were  exhorted  by  brother  Eliot  and  m3rself  to  go  on  and  sanctify  the  Sab- 
bath,^ hear  the  word  and  use  the  means  that  God  had  appointed,  and  encourage  their 
hearts  in  the  Lord  their  God.  Since  that  time  I  hear  the  Sachem  doth  persevere,  and 
is  a  constant  and  diligent  hearer  of  God's  word,  and  sanctifleth  the  Sabteth,  thou^  he 
doth  travel  to  Wamesit  meeting  every  Sabbath,  which  is  above  two  miles;  and 
though  sundry  of  his  people  have  deserted  him,  since  he  subjected  to  the  gospel^  yet 
he  continues  and  persists.^' 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  th# 
seeond  and  fourth  ministers  in  this  town: 

MemcatD  morL  Fugit  hora.  Huic  pnlveri  mandatin  sunt  Beliouitt  Rev.  Donu 
ThooL  Clark,  Giegis  Christi  ChelmfordianflB  Fastoris  eximii ;  qui  fide  et  spe  beatai 
resurrectionis  animam.  In  sinum  Jesu  expiravit  die  VII  Decembns,  Anno  Domini 
1704.  statis  su»  62. 

(The  remains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  the  faithftd  Pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ  la 
ChNmsfoid,  are  here  committed  to  the  dust.  In  the  Outh  and  hope  of  a  blessed  ret-> 
unraction,  he  breathed  his  soul  into  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  Dec.  7, 1704,  in  the  52  year  of 
his  age,  (and  27  of  his  ministry.)] 

By  the  church  of  Christ  in  Chslmsposd,  in  testimony  of  their  esteem  and  veneratioOy 
this  aepoltrial  stone  was  erected  to  stand  as  a  sacred  memorial  of  their  late  worthy  paa- 
tor,  the  Rev.  Eanntsn  Batnoi,  who,  after  having  officiated  among  them  in  the  service 
of  the  sanctoary  for  more  than  a  year  above  half  a  century,  the  strength  of  nature  be> 
iag  axhausted^sunk  under  the  burden  of  age,  and  joined  the  congregation  of  the  dead^ 
Oct.  1, 1792,  M.1^. 
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In  the  year  1635,  Musketaquid  was  purchased  of  the  Indians, 
and  eaUed  Gmeord^  on  account  of  the  peaceable  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained,  as  appears  by  the  testimony  of  two  settlers,  Wil- 
liam Buttrick  and  Richard  Rice,  and  two  Christian  Indians  of 
Natick,  Jehojakin  and  Jethro.  They  unitedly  testify  and  say, 
"Ttutt  tfiey  were  present  at  the  making  of  the  bargain  for  the 
town  of  Concord ;  that  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  Mr. 
Simon  Willard,  Mr.  John  Jones,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  others,  did  pur- 
chase of  squaw  sachem,  Tahattawan  and  Nimrod,  a  tract  of  Land 
six  miles  square,  tfie  center  beingthe  place  (or  near)  where  the 
bargain  was  made.  That  said  Willard  and  others  did  pay  for 
said  land  in  wampanpeague,  hatchets,  hoes,  knives,  cotton  cloth, 
and  chintz,  to  said  Indians.  And  that  Wcmpacaweij  hui^band  to 
squaw  sachem,  received  a  suit  of  cotton  clou,  a  hat,  a  white  linen 
bead,  shoes,  stockings,  and  a  great  coat  <m  account  of  said  bar- 
gain. That  in  the  conclusion,  tbe  Indians  declared  they  were 
satisfied,  and  that  the  English  were  welcome." 

The  first  settlement  OHnmenced  in  the  fall  of  1635,  at  which 
period  (Sept  Z)  the  town  was  incorporated.    ''  The  first  houses 
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were  built  <m  the  wmth  side  of  the  hill  from  the  public  nqatat  to 
Merriam's  Comer,  and  the  farm  lots  laid  oat  ezt^ding  back  from 
the  road  across  the  great  fields  and  great  meadows,  and  in  front 
across  the  meadows  on  Mill  brook.  This  spot  was  probably 
selected  because  it  contained  land  easy  of  tillage,  and  because  it 
afforded  the  greatest  facilities  in  constructing  such  temporary 
dwellings  as  would  shelter  the  inhabitants  fix)m  the  inclemency  m 
storms  and  winter.  These  huts  were  built  by  digging  into  the 
bank,  driving  posts  into  the  ground,  and  placing  on  them  a  oorer- 
ing  of  bark,  brushwood,  or  earth.  The  seomd  year  houses  wore 
erected  as  far  as  where  the  south  and  north  bridges  now  stand." 
Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  men  of  acknowledged  wealth, 
talents  and  education  in  their  native  country,  and  several  were  of 
noble  families. 

The  following  is  from   Johnson's    ^^Wonder-working  Prm- 
denioe?^    This  author  being  an  inhabitant  of  Wobum,  and  ofiea 
.  associated  with  the  people  of  Concord,  he  had  a  good  oppc^tunity 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  town. 

''Upon  some  mqairy  of  the  Indians,  who  Ured  to  the  North  West  of  the  Baj,  cm 
Cantaine  Simon  Willard,  being  ao^nainted  with  them,  by  reason  of  his  trade,  became 
a  cmefe  instmment  in  erecting  this  towne.  The  land  they  purchase  of  the  Indians, 
and  with  much  difficnlties  travelling  throagh  nnknowne  woods,  and  throng  watay 
swamps,  thev  discover  the  fitnesse  of  the  place ;  sometimes  passing  tfarongh  the  thick- 
ets,  wnere  thdr  hands  are  forced  to  maxe  way  for  their  bodies  passage,  and  their 
feete  clambering  over  the  crossed  trees,  which  when  they  missed  tney  sonke  into  ta 
nncertaine  bottome  in  water,  and  wade  np  to  their  knees,  tumbling  sometimes  hi^ier 
and  sometimes  lower.  Wearied  with  this  toile,  they  at  end  of  this  meete  with  a  scwcli* 
ing  plaine,  yet  not  so  plaine,  Imt  that  the  ragged  bashes  scratch  their  legs  fooly,  ercD 
to  wearing  their  stockings  to  their  bare  skm  in  two  or  three  hoars.  If  they  be  not 
otherwise  well  defended  with  bootes  or  boskings,  their  flesh  will  be  tome.  Some  of 
them  being  forced  to  passe  on  without  fhrther  provision,  have  had  the  bknid  trickle 
downe  at  every  step.  And  in  time  of  summer,  the  sun  casts  such  a  reflecting  faeale 
irom  the  sweete  feme,  whose  scent  is  very  strong,  that  some  herewith  have  beene 
very  nere  fainting,  although  very  able  bodies  to  under^oe  much  travel.  And  this  not 
to  be  indured  for  one  day,  but  for  many ;  and  verily  did  not  the  Lord  incoorage  their 
natural  parts  (with  hopes  of  a  new  and  strange  discovery,  expecting  every  houre  to 
see  some  rare  sight  never  seen  befcnne),  they  were  never  able  to  hoM  oat  and  breike 
throQgh."  •  •  •  «  After  some  dayes  spent  in  search,  toyling  in  the  day  time  as  for- 
merly said,  like  trae  Jacob,  they  rest  them  on  the  rocks  where  the  night  takes  them. 
Their  short  repast  is  some  small  pittance  of  bread,  if  it  hold  out ;  but  as  for  driaks 
they  have  plenty,  the  countrey  being  well  watered  in  all  places  that  are  yet  found  oat 
Their  fiirther  hardship  is  to  travell  sometimes  they  know  not  whither,  bewildred  in- 
deed without  sight  of  sun,  their  compasse  miscarrymg  in  crouding  through  the  bushes. 
They  sadly  search  up  and  down  for  a  known  way,  the  Indian  paths  being  not  above 
one  foot  broad,  so  that  a  man  may  travell  many  dayes  and  never  find  one."  *  *  * 
**  This  intricate  worke  no  whit  daunted  these  resolved  servants  of  Christ  to  go  on  witk 
the  worke  in  hand ;  but  lying  in  the  open  aire,  while  the  watery  clouds  poure  down  all 
the  night  season,  and  sometimes  the  driving  snow  dissolving  on  their  backs,  they  ke^ 
their  wet  cloathes  warme  with  a  continued  fire,  till  the  renewed  morning  give  fien 
opportunity  of  farther  travell.  After  they  have  thus  found  out  a  place  of  aboad,  they 
borrow  themselves  in  the  earth  for  their  first  shelter  under  some  hiU-side,  casting  the 
earth  aloft  upon  timber ;  they  make  a  smoaky  fire  against  the  earth  at  the  highest  side. 
And  thus  these  poore  servants  of  Christ  provide  shelter  for  themselves,  their  wives  aad 
little  ones,  keeping 'Ofl' the  short  showers  from  their  lodgings,  but  the  long  nines  poK- 
trate  through  to  their  great  disturbance  in  the  night  season.  Yet  in  tl^se  poor  wig* 
warns  they  sing  psalmes,  pray  and  praise  their  Gfod,  till  they  can  provide  them  houses^ 
which  ordinarily  was  not  wont  to  be  with  many  till  the  earth,  by  the  Lord's  blessing, 
brought  forth  bread  to  feed  them,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  which  with  sore  labours 
they  attain;  every  one  that  can  lift  a  hoe  to  strike  it  iJtto  the  carthi  staading  stoutly  to 
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tteir  laboiirtyiiid  tear  up  tlierootes  and  bushes,  wiuch  the  first  yeare  bears  them  a 
my  thin  crop,  till  the  soard  of  the  earth  be  rotten,  and  therefore  they  have  been  forced 
to  CQt  their  bread  rery  thin  for  a  long  season.  But  the  Lord  is  jdeased  to  provide  for 
them  great  store  of  fish  in  the  spring  time,  and  especially  Alewives  about  the  bignesse 
of  a  Herring.  Many  thousands  of  these  they  used  to  put  under  their  Indian  come, 
which  they  plant  in  hills  five  foote  asunder,  and  assuredly  when  the  Lord  created  this 
com,  he  hjsul  a  speciall  eye  to  supply  these  his  people's  wants  with  it,  for  ordinarily 
five  or  six  grains  doth  produce  six  hundred.  As  for  flesh  they  looked  not  for  any  in 
thooe  times  (although  now  they  have  plenty)  unlesse  they  could  barter  with  the 
Indians  for  venison  or  rockoons.  whose  flesh  is  not  much  inferiour  unto  lambe.  The 
toik  of  a  new  plantation  being  like  the  labours  of  Hercules  never  at  an  eud,  yet  are 
none  so  barbarously  bent  (under  the  Mattacusets  especially)  but  with  a  newjplantation 
they  ordinarily  gather  into  church  fellowship,  so  that  pastors  and  ipeopk  suffer  the  in- 
conveniences together,  wUch  is  a  great  means  to  season  the  sore  labours  they  under- 
coe.  And  verily  the  edge  of  their  appetite  was  greater  to  spiritnall  duties,  at  their 
first  cmning  in  time  of  wants,  than  afterward.  Many  in  new  planutions  have  been 
forced  to  go  barefoot,  and  bareleg,  till  these  latter  dayes,  and  some  in  time  of  frost  and 
snow ;  yet  were  they  then  very  healthy  more  than  now  they  are.  In  this  wildemesse 
worke  men  of  estates  speed  no  better  than  others,  and  some  much  worse  for  vrant  of 
being  inured  to  such  hard  labour ;  having  laid  out  their  estate  upon  cattell  at  five  and 
twenty  pound  a  cow,  when  they  came  to  winter  them  with  in-land  hay,  and  feed  upon 
•ffQch  wild  fother  as  was  never  cut  before,  they  could  not  hold  out  the  whiter,  ont 
•ordinarily  the  first  or  second  yeare  after  their  coming  up  to  a  new  plantation,  mangr 
xf  their  cattell  died,  especially  if  they  wanted  salt-marshes.  And  also  those,  who 
supposed  they  should  feed  upon  swines  flesh  were  cut  short,  the  wolves  commonly 
ieasting  themselves  before  them,  who  never  leave  neither  flesh  nor  bones,  if  they  lia 
not  seared  away  before  they  have  made  an  end  of  their  meale.  As  for  those  who  laid 
out  their  estate  npon  sheepe,  they  speed  worst  of  any  at  the  bennning  (althoodi 
aome  have  sped  the  best  of  any  now)  for  until!  the  land  be  often  fc^  by  other  cattell, 
aheepe  cannot  live,  and  therefore  they  never  thrived  till  these  latter  dnjs.  Horse  had 
then  no  better  successe,  which  made  many  an  honest  gentleman  travell  a  foot  ibr  a 
long  time,  and  some  have  even  perished  with  extreme  heate  in  their  travells.  As  also 
the  want  of  English  graine,  wheate,  barley,  and  rie,  proved  a  sore  affliction  to  some 
stomacks,  who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  bread  and  water,  yet  were  they  compelled 
to  it  till  cattell  increased,  and  the  plowes  couM  but  goe.  Instead  of  ap|>les  and  pears, 
they  had  pomldns  and  squashes  ot  divers  kinds.  Their  lonesome  oondiition  was  veiy 
grievoos  to  some,  which  was  much  aggravated  by  continuall  feare  of  the  Indians 
approach,  whose  cruelties  were  much  spoken  of,  and  more  especially  during  the  time 
of  the  Peqaot  wars.  Thus  this  poore  people  populate  this  howling  desert,  marching 
manfUly  on  (the  Lord  assisting)  through  the  greatest  difflenlties,  and  sorest  labours 
that  ever  any  with  suck  weak  means  have  done.'' 

The  soil  of  Concord  is  various,  consisting  of  rocky,  sandy,  and 
moist  land ;  but  it  is  in  general  fertile.  It  contains  no  hills  of  c<m- 
sequence  except  Nassinutt,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town. 
Concord  river  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  town ;  the 
North  or  Assabeth  rirer  unites  with  the  Concord  or  Sudbury  river 
about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  center  of  the  village.  Concord  is 
the  half  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  village  con- 
tains two  Congregational  churches,  a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank,  (the 
.Concord  Bank,)  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  about  eighty 
dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  in  the  town 
one  cotton  factory,  an  estabUshment  for  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pipes  and  sheet  lead,  one  for  carriages,  and  one  for  lead  pencils^ 
Desides  others  tot  other  articles.  Concord  is  13  miles  south  of 
Lowell,  M)  north-east  of  Worcester,  and  16  north-westerly  of  Bos- 
ton.   Population,  2,023. 

The  following  is  a  south  view  of  Col.  Daniel  Shattuck's  residence 
in  Concord,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  wide  street  or  common,  in 
«the  central  part  of  the  village.    A  part  of  this  building  was  erected 
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Co20ji«^  Shomcdfc'f  residence,  Concord. 

daring  the  revolutionary  war,  and  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  fixr 
thepublic  stores. 

Tne  general  court  has  frequently  held  its  sessions  in  this  town, 
and  in  the  year  1774  the  provincial  congress  selected  it  as  the 
place  of  their  meeting.  A  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and 
military  stores  being  deposited  here,  Gen.  Gage,  who  commanded 
tiie  British  troops  at  Boston,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  177fi, 
sent  a  detachment  to  destroy  them.  The  British  troops,  who  tooK 
every  precaution  to  march  secretly  to  Concord,  wereoiscovered  at 
H  very  early  periods  The  church  bell  at  Concord  rung  an  alarm  a 
little  before  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  the  British  troops  had 
fired  on  the  militia  at  Lexington,  they  proceeded  on  to  Concord. 
The  following  very  interesting  and  circumstantial  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  this  place  is  extracted  from  the  History  of  the  Town 
of  Concord,  by  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  an  octavo  volume  of  392 
pages,  published  in  Boston  by  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Co.,  and  in  Con- 
cord by  John  Stacy,  1835. 

"  Guards  were  stationed  at  the  north  and  south  bridges,  below 
Dr.  Heywood's,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  Jonathan  Farrar 
was  then  commander  of  the  guard.  In  case  of  an  alarm,  it  wa« 
asreed  to  meet  at  Wright's  tavern,  now  Deaccm  Jarvis's.  A  part 
of  the  company  under  Captain  Brown  paraded  about  break  <rf 
day ;  and  being  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  was  coming,  they 
were  dismissed,  to  be  called  together  by  the  beat  of  drum.  Soon 
afterward  the  minute-men  and  militia,  who  had  assembled,  paraded 
on  the  common,  and,  after  furnishing  themselves  with  ammunition 
at  the  court-house,  marched  down  below  the  village  in  view  of  the 
Lexinffton  road.  About  the  same  time  a  part  of  Sie  minute  com- 
pany from  Lincoln,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  Dr.  Prescott,  came 
into  town,  and  paraded  in  like  manner.  The  number  of  armed 
men,  who  had  now  assem\)led,  was  about  one  hundred.  The  morn- 
ing had  advanced  to  about  seven  o'clock ;  and  the  British  army 
were  soon  seen  approaching  the  town  on  the  Lexington  road.  The 
sun  shone  with  pecuUar  splendor.     The  glittering  arms  of  ei|^ 
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hundred  soldiers,  *  the  flower  of  the  Britirii  army/  were  ftdl  in 
Tieir.  It  was  a  novel,  imposing^  alarming  sight  What  was  to 
be  done?  At  first  it  was  thought  best  that  they  should  face  the 
enemy,  as  few  as  they  were,  and  abide  the  consequences.  Oi  tihds 
opinion,  among  others^  was  the  Rev.  Willian^  Emerson^  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  town,  who  had  turned  out  amongst  the  first  in  the 
morning  to  animate  and  encourage  his  people  by  his  counsel  and 

Striotic example.  ' Let  us  stand  our  ground,'  said  he ;  'if  we 
^  let  us  die  here  ! '  Eleazer  Brooks,  of  Lincoln,  was  then  on  the 
hill.  'Lotus  go  and  meet  them,'  said  one  to  him.  /No,'  he 
answered,  *  it  will  not  do  far  us  io  begin  the  war.'  .  They  did 
not  then  know  what  had  happened  at  Lexington.  Their  number 
was,  however,  very  small  in  compariscm  with  the  enemy,  and  it 
was  concluded  best  to  retire  a  short  distance,  and  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. They  consequently  marched  to  the  northern  declivity 
of  theburying-groundhill,  near  the  present  site  of  the  court-house. 
They  did  not,  however,  leave  their  station  till  the  British  light 
in&ntry  had  arrived  within  a  few  rods'  distance.    *    *    *    * 

^'  In  the  mean  time  the  British  troops  entered  the  town.  The  six 
eompanies  of  light  infantry  were  ordered  to  enter  on  the  hill  and 
disperse  the  minute  men  whom  they  had  seen  paraded  there.    The 

B'enadiers  came  up  the  main  road,  and  halted  on  the  common, 
nfortunately  for  the  people's  cause,  the  British  officers  had 
abeady  been  made  somewhat  acquainted,  through  their  spies  and 
the  tories,  with  the  topography  of  the  town,  and  the  situation  of 
many  of  the  military  stores.  On  their  arrival  they  examined,  as 
well  as  they  could,  by  the  help  of  spyglasses,  from  a  post  of  obser- 
vation on  the  burying-grouna  hill,  the  appearance  of  the  town, 
condition  of  the  provincials,  &c.  It  was  found  that  theproviur 
eials  were  assembling,  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  first 
object  of  the  British  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  north  and  soutb 
bridges,  to  prevent  any  militia  from  entering  over  them.  Accord- 
ingly, while  Colonel  Smith  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  he 
detached  six  companies  of  light  infantry,  under  command  of  Capt 
Lawrence  Parsons  of  his  own  regiment,  to  take  possession  of  tne 
north  bridge,  and  proceed  thence  to  places  where  stores  were  de- 
posited. Elnsign  D'Bemicre,  already  mentioned,  was  ordered  to 
direct  his  way.  It  is  also  intimated  that  tories  were  active  in  guid- 
ing the  regulars.  Captain  Beeman  of  Petersham  was  one.  On 
their  arrival  diere,  three  companies,  under  command  of  Captain 
Lawrie  of  the  43d  regiment,  were  left  to  protect  the  bridge ;  one  of 
those,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Edward  Thornton  Gould,  para- 
ded at  the  bridge,  the  other,  of  the  4th  and  10th  regiments,  fell 
back  in  the  rear  towards  the  hill.  Captain  Parsons  with  three 
ecMnpanies  proceeded  to  Colonel  Barrett's,  to  destroy  the  stores 
there  deposited.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Mundey  Pole,  of  the 
10th  regiment,  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  south  bridge, 
kuid  destroy  sudi  public  property  as  he  could  find  in  that  direction. 
The  grenadiers  and  marines,  under  Smith  and  Pitcaim,  remained 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  all  means  in  their  power  were 
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used  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  military  stores.  By  the 
great  exertions  of  the  provincials  the  principal  part  of  the  public 
stores  had  been  secreted,  and  many  others  were  protected  by  the 
umocent  artifice  of  individuals.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  the 
grenadiers  broke  open  about  sixty  barrels  of  flour,  nearly  one  half 
of  which  was  afterwards  saved ;  knocked  off  the  trunnions  cl 
tfiree  iron  twenty-four  pound  cannon,  and  burnt  sixteen  new  car- 
riage-wheels, and  a  few  barrels  of  wooden  trenchers  and  spoons. 
The  liberty-pole  on  the  hill  was  cut  down,  and  suffered  the  same 
&te.  About  five  hundred  pounds  of  balls  were  thrown  into  the 
millHDond  and  into  wells.        *        *        *        *        » 

''  While  the  British  were  thus  engaged,  our  citizens  and  part  of 
our  military  men,  having  secured  what  articles  of  public  property 
Ihey  could,  were  assembling  under  arms.  Beside  the  minute-men 
and  militia  of  Concord,  the  military  companies  from  the  adjoining 
towns  beffan  to  assemble ;  and  the  number  had  increased  to  abooi 
two  htmcured  and  fifty  or  three  hundred.        #        *       # 

<<  Joseph  Hosmer,  acting  as  adjutant,  formed  the  soldiers  as  they 
arrived  singly  or  in  squads,  on  the  field  westerly  of  Colonel  Jonas 
Buttrick's  present  residence ;  the  minute  companies  on  the  right 
and  the  militia  on  the  left,  facing  the  town.  He  then,  observing 
an  unusual  smoke  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  went  to  the 
officers  and  citizens  in  consultation  on  the  high  ground  near  by, 
and  inquired  earnestly,  '  Will  you  let  them  bum  the  town  downl' 
They  then,  with  those  exciting  scenes  before  them,  deliberately^ 
with  noble  patriotism  and  firmness,  *  resolved  to  march  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  to  defend  their  homes,  or  die  in  the  attempt;' 
and  at  the  same  time  they  resolved  not  to  fire  unless  first  m«d 
upon.     '  Th®y  acted  upmi  principle  and  in  the  fear  of  God.' 

"  Colonel  Barrett  immediately  gave  orders  to  march  by  wheeling 
firom  the  right  Major  Buttrick  requested  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rob- 
inson to  accompany  him,  and  led  them  in  double  file  to  the  scene 
of  action.  When  they  came  to  the  road  leading  from  Captaifi 
Brown's  to  the  bridge,  a  part  of  the  Acton  minute  company,  under 
Captain  Davis,  passed  by  in  front,  marched  towards  the  bridge  t 
short  distance,  and  halted.  Being  in  files  of  two  abreast,  the  Con^ 
cord  minute  company,  under  Captain  Brown,  bemg  before  at  the 
head,  marched  up  the  north  side,  till  they  came  equally  in  front 
The  precise  position,  however,  of  each  company  cannot  now  be 
fully  ascertained.  This  road  was  subject  to  inundations,  and  a 
wall  was  built  with  large  stones  on  the  upper  side,  in  which  posts 
were  placed,  connected  together  at  their  tops  with  poles  to  aidfoo*- 
passengers  in  passing  over  in  times  of  high  water. 

"  The  British,  observing  their  motions,  immediately  formed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  soon  began  to  take  up  the  planks  of 
the  bridge.  Aeainst  this  Major  Buttrick  remonstrated  in  an  de- 
vated  tone,  and  ordered  a  quicker  step  of  his  soldiers.  The  British 
desisted.  At  that  moment  two  or  three  guns  were  fired  in  qmek 
succession  into  the  river,  which  the  provincials  considered  as  alarm- 
guas  and  not  aimed  at  them.    They  had  arrived  within  ten  orfif- 
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teen  rods  of  the  bridge,  when  a  single  gun  was  fired  by  a  British 
soldier,  the  bail  from  which,  passing  under  Colcmel  Robinson's  arm, 
slightly  wounded  the  side  of  Luther  Blanchard,  a  fifer  in  the  Acton 
eotnpany,  and  Jonas  Brown,  one  of  the  Concord  minute  men.  This 
gun  was  instantly  followed  by  a  volley,  by  which  Captain  Isaac 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  both  belonging  to  Acton,  were  killed,  a 
ball  passing  through  the  body  of  the  former,  and  another  through 
the  head  of  the  latter.  On  seeing  this.  Major  Buttrick  instantly 
leaped  from  the  ground,  and  partly  turning  to  his  men,  exclaime<j^ 
*Fire,  fellow-soldiers,  for  God's  sake,  fire!'  discharging  his  own 
gun  almost  in  the  same  instant  His  order  was  instantly  obeyed: 
and  a  general  discharge  from  the  whole  line  of  the  provincial 
ranks  took  place.  Firing  on  both  sides  continued  a  few  minutes. 
Three  British  soldiers  were  killed ;  and  Lieutenants  Sunderland, 
Kelley,  and  Gould,  a  sergeant,  and  four  privates,  were  wounded. 
The  British  immediately  retreated  about  half  way  to  the  meeting* 
house,  and  were  met  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  who  had 
been  drawn  thither  by  '  the  noise  of  battle.'  Two  of  the  soldiers 
killed  at  the  bridge  were  left  on  the  ground,  where  they  were 
afterwards  buried  by  Zachariah  Brown  and  Thomas  Davis,  Jun.; 
and  the  spot  deserves  to  be  marked  by  an  ever-enduring  monu- 
ment, as  the  place  where  the  first  British  blood  was  spilt,— where 
the  life  of  the  first  British  soldier  was  taken,  in  a  contest  which 
resulted  in  a  revolution  the  most  mighty  in  its  consequences  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Most  of  the  provincials  pursued  them  across 
the  bridge,  though  a  few  returned  to  Buttrick's  with  their  dead* 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  went  immediately  across  the  Great 
Field  to  intercept  the  ^lemy  on  their  retreat  at  Merriam's  Comer. 
From  thiis  time  throu^  the  day,  little  or  no  miUtary  order  was 
meserved.  Every  man  chose  his  own  time  and  mode  of  attack. 
It  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock  when  the  firing  at  the  bridge 
took  place,  and  a  short  time  after  Captain  Parsons  and  his  party 
returned  unmolested  from  Colonel  Barrett's.        »        *        * 

**  By  this  time  the  provincials  had  considerably  increased,  and  wefe  constantly  arritf^ 
ing  from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  British  had  bat  partially  acoomptished  the  ob}eetf 
of  their  expedition ;  the  quantity  of  public  stores  destroved  being  very  small  in  compart* 
son  with  what  remained  untouched.  They  observed,  however,  with  no  little  anxiety 
and  astonishment,  the  celerity  with  which  the  provincials  were  assembling,  and  the  de> 
tennined  resolution  with  which  Aey  were  opposed.  Hitherto  their  superior  nnmben 
had  given  them  an  advantage  over  such  companies  as  had  assembled ;  but  they  now 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  in  danger,  and  resolved,  fiom  necessity,  on  an  immediata 
retreat.  They  collected  together  their  scattered  parties,  and  made  some  hasty  proivi- 
aion  far  the  wounded.      •  •  •  •  #  # 

<<  The  designs  of  the  enemy  were  now  ftilly  developed ;  and  the  indignatioa  of  the 
provincials  was  highly  excited.  Many  of  them  were  determined  to  be  reven^  for  the 
wanton  cruelties  which  had  been  committed.  They  had  followed  the  retreatmg  vutf 
between  the  bridge  and  the  village,  and  fired  single-handed  from  the  high  ground,  or 
from  behind  such  shelter  as  came  in  their  way;  and  thus  began  a  mode  of  wad^re 
fHiich  cost  many  a  one  his  life. 

''  The  kind's  troops  retreated  in  the  same  order  as  they  entered 
town,  the  in&ntry  oa  the  hill  and  the  grenadiers  in  the  road,  but 
vrith  flanking  parties  more  numerous  and  farther  from  the  main 
body.    On  arriving  at  Merriam's  Comer  they  were  attacked  by  the 
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proyincials  who  had  proceeded  across  the  Great  Fields,  in  ooojonc- 
tkm  with  a  company  from  Reading,  under  command  of  the  late 
Ooremor  Brooks.  Several  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  seTenl 
wounded;  among  the  latter  was  Ensign  Lester.  None  of  the  pro- 
Tincials  were  injured.  From  this  time  the  road  was  Uterally  Imed 
with  provincials,  whose  accurate  aim  generally  produced  the 
desired  effect  Guns  were  fired  from  every  house,  bam,  wall,  or 
covert.  *•*###* 

'^  An  express  was  sent  from  Lexington  in  the  morning  to  GeDe- 
ral  Gage  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened  there ;  and  about  9 
o'clock  a  brigade  of  about  1,100  men  marched  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Right  Honorable  Hugh  Elarl  Percy,  a  brigadier-gene- 
ral, consisting  of  the  marines,  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  4th,  47th, 
and  38th  regiments,  and  two  field-pieces.  This  reinforcement  a^ 
rived  at  Lexington  about  2  o'clock,  placed  the  field-pieces  on  the 
high  ground  below  Monroe's  tavern,  and  checked  for  about  half 
an  hour  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  provincials.  During  this  time 
tfiey  burnt  the  house,  bam,  and  other  out-buildings  of  Deacon  Jo- 
seph Loring,  the  house,  bam,  and  shop  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Mullikeo, 
and  the  house  and  shop  of  Air.  Joshua  Bond.  By  the  aid  of  thii 
reinforcement  they  were  able  to  effect  their  retreat  to  Charlestown, 
though  not  without  sustaining  continual  losses  on  the  way.  They 
arrived  about  7  o'clock,  having,  durine  a  day  unusually  hot  w 
the  season,  marched  upwards  of  36  miles,  ana  endured  akimt  in- 
credible suffering.  All  the  provisions  they  had  had  were  obtained  hf 
purchase  or  plunder  firom  the  people,  their  provision-wagons  har- 
mg  been  taken  by  the  Americans.  Some  of  them  *  were  so  nwch 
exnausted  with  fatigue,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like  dogs'  after  the 
chase.'  Our  militia  and  minute-men  pursued  them  to  Chariee- 
town  Neck,  many  of  whom  remained  Uiere  during  the  ni^t; 
others  returned  home. 

«  The  damage  to  privute  property  by  fire,  robbery,  and  destractioiii  was  estimated  at 
£S74  16f.  7i(.  mOoncoid;  £1761  Is.  5d,  in  Lexington;  and  £1202  8s.  7i.  in  Ghd. 

<<0f  the  pioTinctals  49  were  killed,  36  wounded,  and  5  missing.  Captain  Chidii 
Miles,  Captain  Nathan  Barrett,  Jonas  Brown,  and  Abel  Prescott,  jr.,  of  Concocd,  jntt 
wounded.  Ciaptain  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer.  and  James  Haywaid,  of  Actoa,  wen 
kUled,  and  Lather  Blanchard  wounded.  Captam  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedford,  vii 
killed,  and  Job  Lane  wounded. 

"  Of  the  British,  73  were  killed,  172  wounded,  «nd  26  missing ;  amob^  whom  voe 
18  officers,  10  sergeants,  2  drummers,  and  240  rank  and  file.  Among  the  ^f^^^ 
were  Lieutenant  Colonels  Francis  Smith  and  Benjamin  Bernard.  Lieutenant  ^^ 
Hall  was  wounded  at  the  north  bridgeand  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat.  He  died  tbe 
»ezt  day,  and  his  remams  were  delivered  up  to  General  Gage.  Lieutenant  Bdwtid 
Thornton  Gould  wasalso  wounded  at  the  bridge  and  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat" 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  recently 
erected  at  Concord,  at  the  place  where  the  old  north  bridge  of  Coo- 
cord  crossed  the  river.  It  is  constructed  of  granite,  with  me  follow* 
ing  inscription  on  the  marble  inlet : — 

"  Hebe,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  was  made  the  first  forcible  w 
sistance  to  British  aggression.  On  the  opposite  bank  stood  the  Ao^ 
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rican  militia*  Here  stood  the  invading  army,  and  on  this  spot  the 
first  of  the  enemy  fell  in  th^  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  rave 
Indep^idence  to  these  United  States.  In  gratitude  to  God  and  in 
the  love  of  Freedom,  this  monument  was  erected  A.  D.  1836." 

TTie  monument  stands  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  public  road, 
near  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  who  gave  the  land  for  the 
above  purpose.  The  entrance  to  the  bridge  was  between  the  trees 
seen  standmg  by  the  water's  edge  on  each  side  of  the  monument 
These  trees  were  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  two 
British  soldiers  who  were  killed  at  this  spot  were  buried  a  few  feet 
from  the  monument.  The  place  is  marked  by  two  rough  stones, 
seen  on  the  left,  by  the  two  persons  represented  in  the  engraving. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  this 
town.  The  oldest  monument  is  in  the  Hill  burying-ground,  in- 
scribed thus:  **  Joseph  Merriam,  aged  47  years,  died  the  20  of  April, 
1677." 

Here  lies  Interred  the  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel  Bliss,  Pastor  of  the  Chordi 
of  Christ  in  Concordi  who  Deceased  the  11th  day  of  May,  Anno  Bom :  1764,  ^tatis 
suae  50. 

Of  this  beloved  Disciple  and  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ 't  is  justly  observable,  that,  ia 
addition  to  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  he  was  distinguishedly  favoured  with  those 
eminent  Graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Meekness,  Humility,  and  Zeal,)  which  reader^ 
him  peculiarly  fit  for  and  enabled  him  to  go  thro'  the  great  and  arduous  work  of  the 
Gospel  Ministry,  upon  which  he  entered  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  The  Duties  of 
the  various  Characters  he  sustained  in  life,  were  performed  with  great  strictness  and 
fidelity.  As  a  private  Christian  he  was  a  bright  Example  of  Holiness  in  Life  and  Pu- 
rity in  Conversation.  But  in  the  execution  of  y«  ministerial  office  he  shone  with  Pe- 
culiar Lustre, — a  spirit  of  Devotion  animated  all  his  performances : — his  doctrine  drop'd 
as  y*  Rain  and  his  lips  distilled  like  the  Dew : — his  Preaching  was  powerful  and 
Searching; — and  he  who  blessed  him  with  an  uncommon  Talent  in  a  particular  Appli- 
cation to  y«  Consciences  of  men,  crowned  his  skilful  Endeavours  w*^  great  success. 
As  y  work  of  the  Ministry  was  his  great  Delight,  so  he  continued  fervent  and  diligent 
in  J*  Performance  of  it,  till  his  Divine  Lord  called  him  from  his  Service  on  Earth  to 
the  Glorious  Recompense  of  Reward  m  Heaven ;  where  as  one  who  has  turned  aiany 
unto  Righteousness  he  shines  as  a  star  for  ever  and  ever. 
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«  His  soul  WB8  of  ?«  Angelic  Frame, 
The  Same  Ingreuents,  and  the  moold  v*  same. 
Whom  y*  Creator  mates  a  Bfinister  of  Fame/' 

Watts. 

In  Memory  of  Capt.  JOHN  STONE,  the  Architect  of  that  Modem  and  josUf 
Celebrated  Ilece  of  Aichitecture,  Charles  Riv^er  Bridge.  He  was  a  man  of  good  Nats* 
ral  abilities,  which  seemed  to  he  adorned  with  Moral  Virtues  and  Christian  Gruei. 
He  departed  tlus  life  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1791,  in  the  63  year  of  his  age. 

This  stone  is  designed  hy  its  dnrabilitT  to  perpetoate  the  memory,  and  hy  its  eokor 
to  siniQr  the  moral  character,  of  Miss  ABIGAIL  DUDLEY,  who  died  Jan.  4,  1812, 
aged  73. 

nnie  following,  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Daniel  Blin, 
Esq.,  has  often  been  published  and  admired. 

Ood  wills  118  free ;— man  wills  ns  slaves.  I  will  as  Ood  wills ;  Ood's  will  be  doae. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  JOHN  JACK,  A  nadve  of  Africa,  who  died  March,  1773,  aged 
about  sixty  years.  Though  bom  in  a  land  of  slavery^  He  was  bom  free.  Though  hs 
Jved  in  a  land  of  liberty,  He  lived  a  slave ;  Till  by  his  honest,  though  stolen  laboon, 
He  acquired  the  source  of  slavery,  Which  fvre  mm  Ins  freedom :  Though  not  kng 
before  Death,  the  grand  tjrrant,  Gkive  him  his  final  emancipation.  And  put  him  oa  t 
tetiqg  with  Idags.  Though  a  slave  to  vice,  He  practised  those  tiitueSyWithoatwUeh 
kings  are  but  slaves. 

Here  lyes  interred  the  remains  of  Mr.  Hugh  CargUl,  late  of  Boston,  who  died  ii 
Concord,  January  12. 1799,  in  the  60ch  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  CanpU  was  bon  ia  M 
Itshannoa,  in  Irdano,  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1774,  destitute  of  the  coaibits 
of  life ;  but  by  his  industry  and  good  economy  he  aconired  a  good  estate ;  aud,  hav- 
ing no  diildren,  he  at  his  death  devised  his  estate  to  his  wifb.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Csigfll, 
and  to  a  number  of  his  friends  and  relatioos  bv  marriage,  and  especiaUy  a  large  nd 
fateroos  donation  to  the  town  of  Concord  for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes. 

^hm  ttruif^  O  Ood,  who  reifrii  oo  high,        I  To  bur  njr  boiM  whh  stnann  4ati 

niat  I  fhoold  coiM  K>  tttf  to  dto,  I  Bat  I  Imto  taopn  when  I  wbe 

iiidlesr«iii7Meiidi,whflnIwMbn4,  lb  4w«U  with  iIm  In  yviite  *l» 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1701.  This  is  principally  an 
agricultural  town,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Merrimac.  Tnis  town 
has  a  tolerably  good  soil,  and  is  watered  by  Beaver  brook,  which 
crosses  it  from  New  Hampshire,  and  many  smaller  streams.  Since 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  Lowell,  a  good  market  has 
been  found  for  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  town.  '^  A  fine 
andpicturesque  bridge  was  built  many  years  since  from  this  town 
to  Cnelmsfoni,  over  the  head  of  Pawtucket  falls.  The  piers  are 
founded  on  the  rocks  that  divide  and  break  the  falls,  and  the 
arches  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  water  foaming  be- 
neath, has  a  wild  and  romantic  appearance.  Another  elegant  and 
costly  bridge,  just  below  the  falls,  connects  this  town  with  Lowell. 
It  was  built  in  1826,  is  about  600  feet  Img,  is  roofed  the  whole 
length,  and  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance."  In  1837,  there 
was  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  with  4  sets  of  machinery ;  700 
pairs  of  boots  and  13,600  of  shoes  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$12,000;  the  value  of  cutlery  manufactured  was  *4,000.  Papu- 
lation, 1,898.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Concord,  18  from  Haver- 
hiUi  and  27  from  Boston. 
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DUNSTABLE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1663.  This  is  a  small  township; 
the  land  is  rather  level,  and  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy*  Nashua 
river  forms  the  western  border  of  the  town,  and  then  passes  into 
New  Hampshire.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  UniversaUst  Population,  570.  Distance,  18  miles 
from  Concord,  6  south  of  Nashua  village,  and  37  from  Boston. 

<'CapC.  John  Loyell,  (or  Lovewell,  as  his  name  was  formerly  written,)  the  herp  of 
Figwackety  and  six  of  his  men,  were  from  this  town.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in 
several  bloody  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  taken  several  scalps,  for  which  he  received 
a  boanty  of  100  poonds  each,  from  the  treasury  of  the  colony.  In  Feb.  1724,  he  and 
his  followers  surprised  and  lolled  a  party  of  ten  Indians,  as  they  were  sitting  around 
a  fire,  and  received  1 ,000  pounds  for  tneir  scalps  at  Boston !  In  April,  1725,  Capt.  Lovell 
mad  Lieut.  Joseph  Farwefl,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Kobbins,  l^nsign  Jonn  Harwood,  Sergeant 
Nofth  Johnson,  Robert  Usher,  and  Sasnuel  Whiting,  (lom  this  town,  Ensign  Seth  Wy- 
many  Thomas  Richardson,  Timothy  Richardson,  Ichabod  Johnson,  and  Josiah  John- 
son, of  Wobnm ;  Ebenezer  Davis,  Josiah  Davis,  Josiah  Jones,  David  Melvin,  Eleasar 
Malvin,  Jacob  Farrar,  and  Joseph  Farrar,  of  Ooncerd :  chaplain  Jonathan  Fr3re,  of 
Andover ;  Sergeant  Jacob  Fullum,  of  Weston ;  Corp.  Edward  Lingfield,  of  Dieriv ; 
Jofiathan  Kittredge  and  Sdomon  Kies,  of  Billehca;  John  Jefis,  Daniel  Wools. 
Thomas  Woods,  John  Chamberhun,  Elias  Barron,  Isaac  Lakin,  and  Joseph  Gilsotti  of 
Gfoton;  Ebenezer  Ajrer  and  Abiel  Asten,  of  Haverhill;  with  several  others  who 
ntorned  without  reaching  the  field  of  action,  to  the  number  of  4d  in  all,  set  out  ibr 
Pigwacket,  then  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  Pangus.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  having  reached  the  borders  of  a  pond  in  what  is  now  Fryeburg,  Maine,  |bey 
were  attacked  l^  about  80  Indians,  with  all  the  fury  of  the  most  determined  hostfity, 
and  the  exultatioa  of  expected  victory.  The  heroic  band  maimtained  the  fight  tarn 
ttoming  tin  night,  when  the  enemy  withdrew ;  having  three-foorths  of  their  number 
killed  or  wounded.  Of  LovelPs  party,  himself  and  eight  more  were  dead,  fimr  were 
groaning  with  the  agony  of  mortal  wounds,  several  were  wounded  less  severely,  i^ne 
remained  unhurt,  and  one  had  fled  at  the  onset.  Lieut.  Robbins  was  left  minrtally 
woumted  on  the  field  of  action ;  Lieut.  Farwell,  chaplain  Frye,  Davis  tad  Jones,  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  thev  failed  and  were  left ;  the  two  former  per- 
ished. Davis  and  Jones,  after  inexpressible  sufiering,  reached  a  place  of  safety.  The 
pond  akme,  by  protecting  their  rear,  saved  them  firom  total  destruction.  Capt.  Tyng. 
of  Mass.,  afWr  a  few  days,  proceeded  to  the  spot,  to  burr  the  dead ;  13  were  interred 
OB  the  field,  and  their  names  inscribed  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees ;  but  more  dvunfim 
records  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  sanguinary  conflict."— ;^/<w(ri  Gaz, 
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Friminoham  was  mcorporated  as  a  town  in  1700.  In  this  year 
it  was  by  the  general  court  ''  ordered  that  said  plantation,  called 
Framingham',  be  henceforth  a  township  retaining  the  name  of 
Framingham,  and  have  and  enjoy  all  the  priviledges  of  a  town 
according  to  law.  Saving  unto  Sherbon  all  the  rights  of  land 
granted  oy  the  general  court  to  the  first  inhabitants,  and  those 
since  purcnased  by  exchange  with  the  Indians  of  Natick,  or  other- 
wise, all  the  farms  lying  within  said  township  according  to  the 
former  grants  of  this  general  court."  On  the  same  day  this  grant 
was  made  by  the  legislature,  a  petition,  by  mutual  concert,  was 
made  for  a  large  tract  of  land  north-east  of  said  plantation,  termed 
Sudbury  Farms,  to  be  annexed  to  the  new  township,  which  wsi 
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readily  granted.  The  first  minister  of  the  place  was  Rev.  John 
Swift,  who  was  ordained  Oct.,  1701,  and  died  in  1745,  aged  67. 
The  church  at  the  time  of  its  organization  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing members : 


Henry  Rice, 
Daniel  Rice,  Deac. 
Jona.  Hemingway,  do. 
Thomas  Drury, 
Thomas  Walker, 
John  Stow, 


Simon  Mellen, 
Peter  Cloise, 
Benjamin  Bridges, 
Caleb  Bridges, 
Thomas  Mellen, 
Benjamin  Nurse, 


Samuel  Winch, 
Thomas  Frost, 
John  Haven, 
Isaac  Bowen, 
Stephen  Jennings, 
Nathaniel  Haven. 


Eastern  vUw  of  Framiaghan^  (central  part.) 


This  village  is  about  half  way  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  being 
21  miles  from  the  former  and  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The 
Tillage  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2  Con- 
srregational,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist. 
Part  of  the  Unitarian  church  is  seen  on  the  right,  the  Orthodox 
ehurch  on  the  left,  near  which  is  seen  in  the  distance  the  tower  of 
the  Universalist  church.  The  next  building  in  the  distance  west- 
ward of  the  Unitarian  church  is  the  academy,  which  is  constructed 
of  stone ;  the  spire  seen  near  this  building  is  that  oi  the  Baptist 
church.  The  town-house,  having  pillars  at  each  end,  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  in  the  enclosed  green.  SaxonvUle,  a  manufactiirin£ 
village,  is  situated  about  two  miles  north-east  from  this  place,  and 
has  a  Congregational  church.  The  "  Fraraingham  Bank"  has  a 
capital  of  $99,450.  Population,  2,881.  The  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter railroad  passes  through  this  town,  about  2  miles  south  from 
the  village.  This  town  is  watered  by  Sudbury  river,  a  principal 
branch  of  the  Concord  river.  The  surface  of  the  town  cannot  be 
considered  as  hilly  or  plain ;  it  consists  mostly  of  gentle  eminences 
and  depressions,  every  acre  being  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
•oil  on  the  high  arable  land  is  rather  gravelly,  but  generally) 
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throughout  the  town,  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  rye  and 
com. 

The  Framingbam  cotton  and  woollen  manufactory  was  incor- 
porated in  1813,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  Saxon  manufac- 
tory was  incorporated  in  1824  "  This  company  purchased  the 
Leicester  factory  the  same  year,  and  the  stock  was  united  in  the 
same  corporation  by  act  of  court,  Feb.  8, 1825 ;  capital  $150,000." 
In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  5  woollen  mills,  11  sets  of  wool- 
len machinery ;  wool  consumed,  744,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured, 
268,640  yards,  valued  at  $311,800 ;  males  employed,  105 ;  females, 
141 ;  capital  invested,  $415,000.  There  were  1,524  pairs  of  boots 
and  34,955  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $31,293 ;  value 
of  paper  manufactured,  $46,000.  There  were  7,777  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $16,358. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smidi,  the  first  minister  of  this  place,  with  a 
translation. 

Hie  jacet  qui  obiit  A.  D.  1745,  Aprilis  24to,  ^tatisque  anno  67mo.  vir  ille  Reveren- 
dns  D.  JoBAiffKEs  Swift.  Dotibns  et  nativis  et  a^nisitis  oraatns ;  Dooendi  Artifex, 
Ezonplar  vivendi  Felix,  dnm  vizit  mores  exhibens  secnndiim  Divinas  Begnlas  £p 

0  necessariofl :  commiscens  pntdentiam  Serpentis  colombseque  innocentiaiii 

eoounerciiua  com  eo  habentibas.  In  vita  percharus,  atque  gratam  sai  etsi  moestam 
memoriam  post  mortem  suis  relinquens : — Qai  per  vanos  easns  yariaque  remm  dis- 
crimina,  atque  asqae  ad  mortem,  laram  Discretionem,  Modestiam,  Patientiam,  to1«a- 
talique  Sopremi  Naminis  submisaionem  spectandam  praebens,  jam  tandem  in  Domiiio 
zequieTit,  adoptionem  scilicet  corporis  obruti  Redemptionem,  expectabimdos. 

fHere  liei  the  Beverend  John  Swift,  who  died  in  1745,  April  24^  in  the  67th  year 
of  his  a^.  Adorned- with  gifts  both  natire  and  acquired  ;  he  was  a  master  in  the  art 
of  teachmg ;  a  model  of  living,  conforming  all  his  acts  to  the  divine  laws.  To  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  he  exhilnted  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of 
the  dove.  While  living,  he  was  very  much  beloved,  and  he  left  at  death  a  gratefiil, 
thoagh  mournful  memory  to  his  friends.  Through  many  scenes  and  trials,  and  even 
unto  death,  he  manifested  a  rare  ^Uscretion,  modesty,  patience,  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  Will.  He  at  length  rests  Tidth  the  Lord,  looking  for  the  adoption,  that  is',  the 
redemption  of  the  body.] 


GROTON. 


GROTbN  was  originally  a  grant  by  the  general  conrt,  made  May 
23,  1656,  of  eight  miles  square,  to  Mr.  Dean  Winthrop  and  others, 
at  a  place  called  Petapmoay,  and  included  the  greatest  part  of  the 
towns  of  Pepperell  and  Shirley,  and  parts  of  Dunstable,  Westford, 
Littleton,  and  Harvard,  Mr.  Dean  Winthrop,  being  a  son  of  John 
'Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony,  probably 
named  the  place  Groton,  from  the  town  in  England  whence  the 
family  came.  The  grant,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  times,  says, 
*^the  court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  the  petitioners  eight  miles 
square  in  the  place  desired,  to  make  a  comfortable  plantation,"  and 
it  is  ordered  to  be  laid  out  "  with  all  convenient  speed,  that  so 
no  encouragement  may  be  wanting  to  the  petitioners  for  the  speedy 
proeuring  of  a  godly  minister  among  them*"   Among  the  first  set- 
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lien  were  WiDiam  Martm,  Richaid  Blood,  Robert  Bfeod,  and  Jdm 
LakiiL  The  precise  time  of  the  first  settl^nent  is  not  tmowD)  but 
a  committee  of  the  general  court,  appointed  October,  1669,  report, 
that  there  are  not  above  four  or  five  families  there,  though  ''  it 
will  afford  a  comfortable  accommodation  for  sixty  families  at 
least" 

The  first  town  record  to  be  found  is  as  follows : — "  At  a  generall 
town  meeting,  June  23^  1662,  It  was  agreed  uppon,  that  the  house 
for  the  minister  should  be  set  uppon  the  plane  whare  it  is  now 
firaming."  Also,  "  that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  sett  upon  the 
right  hand  of  the  path,  by  a  small  white  oak,  marked  at  the  sow- 
west  side  with  two  notches  and  a  blaze."  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants increased  until  the  year  1676,  when,  having  been  three  times 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  in  Philip's  war,  they  abandoned  the  place. 
A  new  setdement  took  place,  it  is  believed,  in  the  spring  of  1678. 

The  first  minister  of  Groton  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  ot- 
dained  1663,  left  the  inhabitants  in  1676.  His  successors  have 
been  Gershom  Hobart,  ordained  1678,  dismissed  1704  or  5  ;  Dud- 
ley Broadstreet,  ordained  1706,  dismissed  1712 ;  Caleb  Trowbrid^ 
ordained  1715,  died  1760 ;  Samuel  Dana,  ordained  1761,  dismis- 
sed 1776 ;  Daniel  Chaplin,  ordained  1778,  retired  by  reason  of  age 
1825 ;  Charles  Robinson,  installed  1826,  dismissed  1838 ;  Rev. 
George  W.  Wells,  installed  Nov.  21,  1838.  A  Presbyterian  society 
was  incorporated  in  1788,  but  it  never  had  an  ordained  minister, 
and  has  become  extinct  In  1826,  a  part  of  the  first  parish  seceded 
and  formed  an  Orthodox  society ;  whose  ministers  have  been  John 
Todd,  ordained  1827,  dismissed  1833 ;  Charles  Kitteridge,  install- 
ed 1833,  dismissed  1835 ;  Dudley  Phelps,  installed  1836,  the  pre- 
sent minister.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  1832,  and  they 
have  Amasa  Saunderson  for  their  minister. 

Groton,  as  now  bounded,  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  having 
many  angles  in  its  boundary  lines.  None  of  its  original  boundaries 
are  retained,  except  one  mile  on  Townsend  on  the  west,  and 
Massapoag  Pond  on  the  N.  East.  Its  present  area  is  about  27,350 
acres ;  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  viz.  the  central  part,  is  an  excellent 
soil  for  grass,  com,  barley,  or  most  crops  usually  cultivated  in  New 
England. 

The  village,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  contains  two  meeting- 
houses, one  academy,  two  district  school-houses,  five  mercantile 
diops,  two  taverns,  and  seventy  other  dwelling-houses.  The  en- 
graving is  A  north-western  view  of  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the 
academy,  seen  on  the  right,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village. 
This  place  is  17  miles  from  Concord,  14  to  Liowell,  30  to  Woroes- 
tar,  and  34  to  Boston.    Population,  2,057. 

At  the  west  part  of  the  town,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  center,  on  the  Squannacook  river,  there  is  a  paper-mill,  which 
will  employ  from  8  to  10  hands.    There  are  two  tanneries,  and  4 

S'st  and  saw-mills.     The  town  is  mostly  a  farming  town^  and 
merly  has  raised  large  quantities  of  hops,  but  the  recent  low 
prices  have  discouraged  the  hop  growers.    In  1837,  the  value  <tf 
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Narth-nestem  view  of  the  CangregatUmal  Church  and  Academy j  Grotan. 

clothing  manufactured  was  $24,000;  number  of  gannents,  11,000; 
males  employed,  3 ;  females,  245. 

The  following,  respecting  the  Indian  depredations  in  this  town, 
is  from  Dwight^s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 

"Grolaa,  in  the  early  periods  of  its  settlement,  experienced  its  share  of  Indian  de- 
predations. It  was  incor{)orated  in  1655.  In  1676,  a  bod^  of  savages  entered  it  on  the 
second  of  March,  plundered  several  hooses,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  cattle.  On  the 
ninth,  they  ambushed  four  men,  who  were  driving  their  carts,  killed  one,  and  took  a 
second :  bat,  while  they  were  disputing  about  the  manner  of  putting  him  to  deaUi,  he 
escaped.  On  the  thirteenth,  about  four  hundred  of  these  people  assamted  Groton  again. 
The  inhabitants,  alarmed  by  the  recent  destruction  of  Lancaster,  had  retreated  into  five 
garrisoned  houses.  Four  of  these  were  within  mosket-shot  of  each  other.  The  fifth 
stood  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Between  the  four  neighboring  ones  were  gathered  all 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants. 

**  In  the  morning  two  of  the  Indians  showed  themselves  behind  a  hill,  near  one  of 
the  four  garrisons,  with  an  intention  to  decoy  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  fortifications. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  given.  A  considerable  part  of  the  men  in  this  garrison, 
and  several  firom  the  next,  miprudently  went  out  to  surprise  them ;  when  a  large  body, 
who  had  been  lying  in  ambusn  for  this  purpose,  arose  instantaneously,  and  fired  upon 
them.  The  English  fled.  Another  party  of  the  Indians,  at  the  same  time,  came  upon 
the  rear  of  the  nearest  garrison,  thus  deprived  of  its  defence,  and  began  to  pull  down 
the  palisades.  The  flying  English  retreated  to  the  next  garrison ;  and  the  women  and 
children,  forsaken  as  they  were,  escaped,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  to  the 
same  place  of  safety.  The  ungarrisoned  houses  in  the  town  were  then  set  on  fire  by 
the  savages. 

'<  In  a  aiiliilar  manner  they  attempted  to  surprise  the  solitary  garrison,  one  of  their 
people  being  employed  to  decoy  the  English  out  of  it,  into  an  ambush  in  the  neighbor- 
nood.  The  watch,  however,  discovering  the  ambush,  gave  the  alarm,  and  prevented 
the  mischief  intended.  The  next  day  the  Indians  withdrew ;  having  burnt  about  forty 
dwelUng-houses  and  the  church,  together  with  bams  and  out-houses.  John  Monocq, 
their  leader,  during  the  preceding  day,  with  the  same  spirit  which  is  exhibited  with  so 
much  vanity  and  haughtiness  in  the  proclamations  of  General  Burgoyne,  the  duke  ot 
Brunswick  when  entering  France,  and  General  Le  Clerk  when  attacking  St.  Domin- 
go, insulted  the  inhabitants  of  Groton  with  his  former  exploits  in  burning  Lancaster 
and  Medfield ;  threatened  that  he  would  bum  Groton,  Chelmsford,  Concord,  and  Boa- 
ton  ;  and  declared,  amid  many  taunts  and  blasphemies,  that  he  could  do  whatever  he 
pleased.  His  threatening  against  Groton  he  executed;  but,  instead  of  burning  the  other 
towns,  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  a  few  months  afterwards,  led  through  the  streets  of 
Bostoa  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  and  hanged.    His  three  compeers  in  hanghtiniw 
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met  with  a  fSite  difierin^  in  fonn  fiom  his ;  bat  by  the  Inglorious  and  misenMe  mi 
of  their  effons  are  exhibited  to  mankind  as  solemn  monitions  of  the  madness,  as  trefi 
as  impiety,  of  arrogating  to  a  human  arm  that  disposal  of  events  which  belongs  oriy 
to  God.  One  would  think,  that  Sennacherib  and  Babshakeh  had  long  since  taught  thu 
]esson  effectually.  For  Monoco,  ignorance  may  be  pleaded ;  for  the  Christian  boasteis 
thare  is  no  excuse.'' 


HOLLISTON. 


The  first  settlements  were  made  in  this  town  about  1710.  la 
1724,  the  people  had  increased  to  thirty-four  families,  and  finding 
it  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  distance,  to  attend  meeting  and 
do  duty  in  Sherburne,  they  petitioned  the  town  to  set  them  ofli 
which  was  amicably  voted.  The  same  year,  (1724)  they  were 
incorporated  by  the  general  court ;  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  Liondon,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  university  in 
Cambridge,  the  place  was  called  Holliston.  The  soil  in  this  town 
is  generally  of  a  good  quality ;  a  small  branch  of  Charles  river  rises 
in  this  town,  and  affords  a  good  water-power.  There  is  one 
woollen  factory,  one  of  thread,  and  one  of  combs.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  brogans  are  made  here,  employing  about  300  men,  wo- 
mea  and  children.  There  are  2  churches,  1  for  CongregationaUsts 
and  1  Methodist  Distance,  21  miles  S.  of  Concord,  6  N.  £.  of 
Hopkinton,  and  24  south-westerly  from  Boston.  Population,  1,775. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  20,803  pairs  of 
boots,  244,678  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $241,626 ;  males  employ- 
ed, 312 ;  females,  149.  There  were  26,580  straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $33,210. 

The  first  church  was  gathered,  and  Mr.  James  Stone  was  or- 
dained the  first  pastor  here,  in  1728.  In  1743,  Mr.  Jodiua  Prentiss 
was  ordained  the  second  minister ;  he  continued  pastor  42  years, 
and  died  in  1788.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Timothy  Dickinson, 
the  third  mniister,  who  was  ordained  in  1789.  December,  1753, 
and  January,  1754,  were  remarkable  for  what  is  called  the  great 
sickness  in  Holliston.    "  The  patients  were  violently  seized  vnth  a 

Eiercing  pain  in  the  breast  or  side ;  to  be  seized  with  a  pain  in  the 
ead  was  not  common ;  the  fever  high.  The  greater  part  of  those 
that  died  were  rational  to  the  last ;  they  lived  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  days  after  they  were  taken.  In  some  instances,  it  appears, 
they  strangled,  by  not  being  able  to  expectorate ;  some  in  this  case, 
who  were  thought  to  be  in  their  last  moments,  were  recovered  by 
administering  oil.  In  about  six  weeks  fifty-three  persons  died, 
forty-one  of  whom  died  within  twenty-two  days."  The  foUonving 
account  of  this  sickness  is  extracted  from  the  account  kept  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Prentiss.  "  December  31st,  seven  lay  unburied.  Janu- 
ary 4th,  ten  lay  unburied,  in  which  week  seventeen  died.  There 
were  two,  three,  four,  and  five  buried  for  many  days  sncoessiTely. 
Of  those  who  died,  fifteen  were  members  of  this  church."  "  Wfe 
are  extremely  weakened  by  the  desolation  death  has  made  in 
many  of  the  most  substantial  families  ainonjg  us;  four  families 
wholly  broken  up,  losing  both  Aeir  heads,    'nie  sickness  was  ao 
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prevalent,  that  but  few  femUies  escaped ;  for  more  than  a  month, 
there  was  not  enough  well  to  tend  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead, 
though  they  spent  their  whole  time  in  these  services ;  but  the  sick 
suffered  and  the  dead  lay  unburied;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
help  was  procured,  and  charitable  assistance  afforded,  by  many  in 
the  neighboring  towns."  "We  are  a  small  town,  consisting  of 
about  eighty  families,  and  not  more  than  four  hundred  souls." 


HOPKINTON, 


The  principal  part  of  this  town  was  purchased  of  the  natives  by 
Mr.  Leverett,  president  of  Harvard  college :  its  Indian  name  was 
Quansigofnog.  A  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  called 
by  the  natives  Megonko.    It  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 

Erpetuating  the  legacy  of  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.  to  Harvard  col- 
j:e,  and  was  called  Hopkinton,  in  honor  to  his  name.  It  was 
leased  out  by  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  college  to  the  fibrst 
settlers.  The  settlement  began  about  the  year  1710  or  12,  and 
was  never  interrupted;  the  town  was  incorporated  in  December, 
1716. 

Hopkinton  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  small  valleys,  and  well 
waterwl.  There  are  two  ponds  in  the  westerly  part  of  this  town. 
From  one,  which  is  callea  White-Hall  Pond,  issues  one  of  the  ex- 
treme branches  of  the  Concord  river,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Merrimac.  From  the  other,  called  the  North  Pond,  (although  it 
Ues  nearly  south  of  the  first,  about  two  miles  distant,)  issues  one 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Providence  or  Blackstone  river.  One 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Charles  river  also  takes  its  rise  in  this 
town.  The  Mineral  Spring  in  this  town,  near  White-Hall  Pond, 
is  much  visited.  It  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  iron.  Th^re  is  a  large  and  commodious  hotel  at  this  place, 
and  it  is  a  fashionable  place  of  resort,  situated  within  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  at  Westborough, 
and  7  miles  from  the  Blackstone  canal,  at  Northbridge.  There 
are  in  the  town  4  churches,  (2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1 
Methodist,)  2  cotton  factories,  and  2,166  inhabitants.  Distant  24 
miles  S.  W.  of  Concord,  30  northerly  from  Providence,  14  easterly 
from  Worcester,  and  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  cotton  mills ;  3,428  spindles ;  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
565,900  yards;  valued  at  $55,350.  There  were  72,300  pairs  of 
boots  aiwi  15,600  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $152,300; 
males  employed,  234 ;  females,  24.  There  were  2,950  straw  bonnets 
mannfactured,  valu^  at  $5,350. 

The  first  church  was  gathered,  and  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel 
Barrett,  was  ordained,  in  1724;  in  1772,  Rev.  Ehjah  Fitch  was 
ordain^  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Barrett  Mr.  Fitch  died  in 
1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  in  1791.  Some 
time  after  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Barrett,  the  first  Cmgr^ational 
53 
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Western  view  in  the  central  part  of  Hopkmtm, 

minister,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Episcopal  order  living 
in  the  town,  the  Rev.  Roger  Price,  a  gentleman  of  eminence  and 
ability,  came  from  England,  and  erected  a  house  near  the  middle 
of  the  town  for  public  worship,  and  endowed  it  with  a  glebe,  and 
patdio  worship  was  performed  under  his  ministry  for  a  number  of 
years.  After  his  removal  to  England,  he  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trout- 
oeck,  who  officiated  as  minister  for  some  time. — The  two  churches 
in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  represented  in  the  above  engraving, 
are  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  descends  with  considerable 
abruptness  to  the  eastward. 

In  or  about  the  year  1746,  twelve  men  and  a  boy  were  enlisted 
in  this  town,  by  Capt.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  to  go  upon  the  expe- 
dition to  Cuba.  They  went,  and  all  died  there,  except  the  boy. 
The  boy  returned ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  old  people,  that 
they  were  twelve  of  the  most  robust  young  men  in  the  town.  Their 
names  were 

Edwatd  Carrel,  Francis  Peirce,  Samuel  Frale, 

Henry  Walker,  Thomas  Belloes,  Samuel  Clemcms, 

Henry  Walker,  Jr.,     Eleazer  Rider,  Ebenezer  CoUer, 

Gideon  Gould,  Cornelius  Claflen,        Samuel  Rosseau. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  town  was  formerly  a  village  of  praying 
Indians ;  the  following  is  from  Gookin's  account : 

"Magunkaquog  is  the  seventh  town  where  praying  Indians 
inhabit  The  signification  of  the  place's  name  is  a  place  of  great 
trees.  It  is  situated  partly  within  the  bounds  of  Natick  and  partly 
upon  the  lands  granted  to  the  country.  It  lieth  west-southerly  from 
Boston  about  twenty-four  miles,  near  the  mid- way  between  Natick 
and  Hassanamessit  The  number  of  their  families  is  about  eleven, 
and  about  fifty-five  souls.  There  are  men  and  women,  eight 
members  of  the  church  at  Natick,  and  about  fifteen  baptized  p»- 
sons.  The  quantity  of  the  land  belonging  to  it  is  about  three 
thousand  acres.    The  Indians  plant  upon  a  great  hill,  wbich  is 
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verv  fertile.  These  people  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sabbath, 
ana  observe  civil  order,  as  do  the  other  towns.  They  have  a  con- 
stable and  other  officers.  Their  ruler's  name  is  Pamphaman ;  a 
sober  and  active  man,  and  pious.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Job; 
a  person  well  accepted  for  piety  and  abilities  among  them.  This 
.  town  was  the  last  settling  of  the  old  towns.  They  have  plenty  of 
com,  and  ke^p  some  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  for  which  the  place 
is  well  accommodated." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  second  edition  of  a  Century 
Sermon,  preached  in  this  place  in  1815,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howe.  It 
is  introduced  here  to  show  the  nature  of  some  of  the  controversies 
which,  owing  to  human  imperfection,  will  occasionally  take  place 
between  a  minister  and  his  people.  Of  the  merits  of  the  following 
case,  the  author  has  no  information,  excepting  what  is  published 
in  the  sermon.  He  would,  however,  observe,  that  in  controversies 
of  this  kind  there  is  generally  some  fault  on  both  sides,  and  that 
men,  when  associated  in  a  body,  will  often  times  do  acts  which  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  do  in  their  private  capacity.  Mr.  Howe,  in 
the  course  of  this  sermon,  says^— 

'<  When  the  public  took  sides  upon  politics,  your  minister  was  a  federalist,  thon^  he 
was  sensible  a  very  great  majority  of  the  town  were  of  different  sentiments.  He  be- 
lieved then,  as  he  belieyes  now,  that  he  ought  to  have  more  regard  to  his  conntry  thaa 
to  any  particular  part  of  it ;  and  when  he  has  occasionally  preached  political  sermons, 
they  have  repeatedly  occasioned  uncomfortable  feelings. 

^Another  difficulty  your  minister  has  had  to  encounter  was  the  want  of  support.  A 
vast  change  has  taken  place  in  the  expenses  of  dressing  and  living  since  my  ordina- 
timi,  and  yet  no  addition  has  been  made  to  my  salary. 

"When  a  candidate,  I  determined  I  would  never  settle  till  I  saw  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  a  comfortable  support,  and  when  settled  that  I  would  never  complain  of  my 
sahay.    I  remained  of  this  mind  till  I  had  been  your  minister  lor  fifteen  years. 

"  Borne  down  with  the  fatigues  of  manual  labor,  pressed  into  the  woods  in  the  win- 
ter, to  the  plough  in  the  spring,  and  into  the  meadow  in  the  summer,  to  support  my 
family  comfortably  and  fulfil  ray  promises,  I  felt  the  business  of  the  ministry  was 
greatly  neglected ; — that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  oug^t  to  be  done  m  my 
profession,  unless  the  people  did  more  toward  my  support. 

**  I  committed  my  thoughts  to  paper,  then  communicated  them  to  four  brethren  of 
the  church,  then  to  the  church  as  a  body,  and  afterward  to  the  town." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  this  communication  : 

"When  yon  gave  me  a  call  to  settle  unth  you  in  the  gospel  ministry,  and  the  town 
had  concorred  and  made  their  proposals,  I  took  the  matter  under  serious  consideration. 
I  considered  the  tinanimity  of^the  church  and  town  as  favorable  circumstances,  and 
the  proposals  that  were  made  with  respect  to  my  support,  as  reasonable,  though  not 
large.  The  ministerial  land  I  was  sensible  was  goon,  though  the  state  of  cultivation 
was  very  bad,  and  the  fences  extremely  poor.  It  then  appeared  to  me,  if  I  should  be 
&vored  with  prosperity,  with  the  knowledge  I  thought  I  had  of  agriculture,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  support  a  family.  With  those  views  I  gave  my  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
was  ordained,  and  soon  had  a  family.  At  this  time,  every  article  of  provision  was  low, 
labor  was  cheap,  and  my  income  was  sufficient  for  my  support.  But  vrithin  two  years 
ffom  my  ordmatlon,  money  began  to  depreciate,  and  the  price  of  labor  to  rise ;  my  sala- 
ry has  continued  depreciatmg  and  labor  rising,  till  it  is  not  worth  more  than  half  what 
it  was  when  I  was  settled. 

**  I  have  always  been  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  transacting  money  business  with 
any  people  ^  and  from  this  impression  have  labored  with  my  hands,  to  make  provision 
for  my  mmily,  and  fulfil  my  promises.  I  have  scarcely  ever  suffered  myself  to  make 
any  complaints ;  but  I  find  at  present,  that  my  expenses  are  increasing  and  my  income 
'decreasing.    This  hat  led  me  mto  considerable  perplexity  with  respect  to  my  auty.  If 
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I  uk^MnuMkm  tad  lemoye,  it  mogt  be  with  a  eongiderabte  loss  of  property.  Jtl 
Temain  as  I  am,  I  see  no  leasoii  to  expect  anj  better  times.  If  I  exert  myself  more  in 
laboring  with  my  hands,  it  most  be  disadyantageons  both  to  yoa  and  me ;  for  then  I 
most  neglect  my  professional  business.  If  I  advertise  my  boose  and  land  for  sale,  it 
will  appear  predpitate.  If  I  propose  to  the  town  to  porchase  it  for  the  next  minister, 
and  asK  them  to  dismiss  me ;  I  Imow  not  how  this  will  operate.  I  do  not  wish  to  Uode 
the  mmistry  ;  bat  if  I  shoold  ever  remove,  it  is  full  time,  for  I  have  probably  spent  the 
best  part  of  my  life  among  you.  Fifteen  years  a^o,  the  expense  or  candidate  preach- 
ing was  four  or  five  dollars  a  Sabbath;  now  it  is  eight  or  ten.  Then  the  members  of 
our  general  court  had  one  dollar  per  day,  now  they  have  two  doUais  per  day.  A  com- 
mon laborer  at  that  time  had  fifty-five  or  sixty  dollars  per  year ;  now  they  have  130, 
140,  and  some  150  dollars  a  year.       ••##*• 

'<  In  these  circumstances,  brethren,  1  request  your  advice.  Shall  I  ask  a  dismission  ? 
Or,  shall  I  ask  to  have  the  depreciation  made  up  on  my  salary?  Shall  I  ask  the  town 
to  purchase  my  house  and  land  ?  Or,  shall  I  advertise  it  in  a  public  paper  ?  Or,  ou^t 
I  to  remain  ssitisfi^  as  I  am? 

''It  costs  me  this  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  one  man*s  labor,  who  can- 
not do  my  business  either  winter  or  summer ;  and  if  I  add  to  this  sum  the  reasonable 
expense  of  his  board,  it  will  amount  to  as  much  as  the  town  pay  to  my  support.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  ministerial  land  is  much  more  productive  than  formerly  :  this  is 
true ;  but  how  comes  it  to  pass  ?  Is  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  labor  and  expense  I 
have  been  at  to  cultivate  and  fonce  it  f  Some  years  I  have  expended  as  much  on  the 
land  as  the  whole  of  the  income. 

<<  If  it  should  be  said  I  have  other  income,  I  ask,  is  it  right  for  me  to  spend  the  pro- 
perty that  was  left  to  my  wife,  by  her  parents,  while  I  am  preaching  to  a  people  wdl 
able  to  support  me,  when,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  she  may  be  left  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress? 

« If  a  farm  be  let  out  at  the  halves,  the  buildings  and  fences  will  soon  be  out  of  re- 
pair, and  the  land  impoverished.  If  all  the  labor  be  hired  to  carry  on  a  farm,  and  pay 
tht  other  expenses,  the  income  to  the  owner  will  be  but  small.  I  say  these  things  to 
show  you  my  situation,  and  to  convince  you,  that,  should  I  ask  a  di^nission  in  a  few 
months,  you  ought  not  to  think  it  unreasonable." 

The  manner  in  wliich  the  town  acted  upon  Mr.  Howe's  c<mii- 
munication  is  seen  by  the  following. 

<<The  town  met  on  Bee.  15,  1806.  Mr.  Howe  was  called  upon  to  read  to  the  town 
the  communication  he  had  made  to  the  church.  Upon  which  the  vote  was  put,  <  to  see 
if  the  town  will  (on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  money)  add  $116  67  to  the  yearly 
sidary  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  till  such  time  as  labor  and  provisions  (all  in  theff 
prices  as  low  as  when  he  was  ordained.'    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  ma- 

<<Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  would  add  $116  67  till  such  time  as 
the  members  of  our  general  court  receive  less  than  two  dollars  per  day  iofr  dieir  ser- 
vices.   This  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  add  $116  67  for  seven  years,  firom 
the  first  day  of  January  next.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

<<  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  make  up  one  half  the  depreciation 
on  his  salary,  from  this  time,  while  he  continues  their  minister.  This  pa^ed  in  the 
negative  by  a  large  majority. 

<<  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  wiU,  in  future,  give  him  two  hundred 
dollars  for  his  annual  salary,  and  average  it  on  labor,  com,  rye,  cider,  butter  and 
cheese,  beef  and  pork,  at  the  prices  they  bore  on  the  day  of  Ins  ordination.  This 
passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

<<  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  purchase  his  house  and  land,  and 
keep  it  for  the  next  minister.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  request  the  church  by  a  vote  to 
grant  him  a  dismission.    This  passed  in  the  ne^ive  by  a  large  majority. 

**  Then  Mr.  Howe  said  he  had  but  one  proposition  more  to  make  j  which  was,  to  see 
if  the  town  were  willing  he  should  publish  the  communication  he  had  made  to  the 
church,  and  read  to  the  town  this  day,  and  all  the  doings  of  the  town  thereon.  And 
this  also  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

Attest,         EPHRAIM  READ,  Tmn  CkrkJ* 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  Mr.  Howe  says,— 
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"  My  brethren,  may  I  ask  a  question,  a  plain,  simple  question  ?    How  shall  I  obtain 
consent?    Shall  I  take  silence  for  consent?    Your  countenances  discover  a  wil- 


"  The  question  is  this :  do  you  know  by  what  means  I  have  become  50  rich  as  to 
have  a  great  house,  finished  and  furnished  |  a  form,  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  flock  of  sheep, 
horses,  and  money  at  interest  ?    I  sa^  nothmg  about  my  debts  to^y. 

<<  Shall  I  answer  the  question  ?  The  principal  reason  is  this ;  because  I  have  been 
doing  yotir  businessj  and  neglecting  my  own.  What  is  your  business  ?  Your  business 
is  to  support  your  minister ;  and  that  is  what  I  have  been  doing,  for  more  than  twenty 
vears.  And  what  is  my  business  f  My  business  is  to  study  and  preach ;  and  in  this  I 
have  never  abounded.  It  is  true,  I  have  been  absent  from  pubUc  worship  not  more 
than  four  or  five  Sabbaths  for  twenty-five  years ;  but  I  have  frequently  been  present, 
and  attempted  to  preach,  when  it  has  been  mortifying  10  me,  and  couhd  not  have  been 
edifying  to  you.  I  have  sometimes  administered  reproof,  both  to  the  church  and  the 
society,  in  a  manner  that  has  been  thought  to  discover  some  degree  of  seventy ;  but  in 
these  cases  you  have  alwajrs  had  good  sense  enough  to  know  you  richly  deserved  it.'' 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1712.  The  face  of  the  town  is 
rather  rough  and  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  not  of  the  first  quality  for 
cultivation.  There  are,  however,  some  good  farms  and  extensive 
meadows  on  the  branches  of  the  Shawshine  river,  several  of  which 
rise  in  this  town.  In  1837,  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufac- 
tured in  this  place  was  $12,278;  fur  caps  manufactured,  60,000; 
muflfe  and  neck  ties,  600;  fur  capes,  400 ;  fur  gloves,  1,000  pairs; 
value  of  these  articles,  $73,000 ;  males  employed,  25 ;  females,  76 ; 
capital  invested,  $55,000.  There  was  also  an  establishment  for 
calico  printing.  Population,  1,622.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Con- 
cord, 13  from  Lowell,  and  10  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  far-famed  spot  where  the 
first  blood  was  shed  at  the  opening  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  engraving  is  a  western  view  from  the  Concord  road, 
showing  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the  monument  on  Lexington 
green,  or  common.  The  monument  is  situated  on  a  small  eleva- 
tion of  ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  green ;  a  small  school- 
house  stood  on  this  spot  at  the  time  the  British  troops  fired  upon 
the  Americans,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775.  The  church 
seen  in  the  engraving  stands  on  the  same  spot  where  the  ancient 
church  stood,  which  was  taken  down  in  1794,  when  the  present 
building  was  erected.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
monument : — 

Sacred  to  the  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind ! !  ?— The  Freedom  &  Independ- 
ence of  America, — Sealed  and  defended  with  the  blood  of  her  sons. — This  Monument 
is  erected — By  the  Inhabitants  of  Lexington — Under  the  patronage,  and  at  the  ex[)ense 
of— The  Conmionwealth  of  Massachusetts, — To  the  memory  of  their  Fellow-Citizens 
— Ensign  Kobert  Munroe,  Messrs.  Jonas  Parker, — Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harring- 
ton, Jan' — Isaac  Muzzy,  Caleb  Harrington,  and  John  Brown — Of  Lexington,  and 
Asahel  Porter  of  Woburn— Who  fell  on  this  field,  the  first  victims  to  the — Sword  of 
British  Tyranny  &  Oppression— On  the  morning  of  the  ever  memorable — Nineteenth 
of  April,  An.  Dom.  1775.— The  Die  was  Cast ! ! !— The  Blood  of  these  Martyrs— In  the 
cause  of  God  &  their  Country, — Was  the  Cement  of  the  Union  of  these  States  then — 
Colonies,  6c  gav»  the  spring  to  the  Spirit;  Firmness — And  Resolution  of  their  Fellow- 
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.    Congregational  Church  and  Monument  at  Lexington, 

Citizens — They  rose  as  one  man  to  revenge  their  brethren's — Blood,  and  at  the  poiit 
of  the  sword  to  assist  dc— Defend  their  native  Rights.— They  nobly  dared  to  be  free!! 
— The  contest  was  long,  bloody  6c  affecting, — Righteous  Heaven  approved  the  soleom 
appeal  ^ — ^Victory  crowned  their  arms ; — And  the  Peace,  Liberty,  Sc  Independence,  of 
the  United— States  of  America,  was  their  glorious  Reward.— Built  in  the  year  1799. 

The  house  seen  between  the  church  and  the  monument  was  in 
1775  the  public  inn,  kept  by  Mr.  John  Buckman ;  it  is  now  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  Rufus  Merriam.  The  Americans  at  the  time  they 
were  fired  upon  were  paraded,  perhaps,  four  or  five  rods  eastwaid 
of  the  monument,  towards  the  barn  seen  in  the  engraving.  In  the 
extreme  distance,  on  the  right,  is  seen  the  tower  of  the  Baptist 
church,  on  the  Boston  road.  The  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
churches  consists  of  about  forty,  dwelliilg-houses,  most  of  which 
are  situated  south-westward  of  the  monument. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  meeting-house  and  other 
buildings,  as  they  appeared  in  1775.  In  the  afternoop,  on  their 
retreat,  the  British  troops  fired  a  cannon  ball  through  this  meeting- 
house ;  it  passed  out  through  the  pulpit  window.  The  drawing 
was  made  from  a  large  print,  published  by  Mr.  Amos  Doolittle,  of 
New  Haven,  Con.,  in  1775.  Mr.  Doolittle  and  Mr.  Earl,  who 
made  the  original  drawing,  were  both  members  of  the  governor's 
ffuard  at  New  Haven,  which  company,  when  the  news  of  the 
bloodshed  at  Lexington  reached  New  Haven,  immediately  volun- 
teered their  services,  took  up  their  march  for  Boston,  and  joined  the 
American  army  investing  that  place.  Tlie  company  continued  at 
Cambridge  for  a  number  of  weeks  before  they  returned.  While 
here,  Mr.  Earl  and  Mr.  Doolittle  visited  Lexington  arid  Concord, 
and  took  a  drawing  of  the  buildings  and  surrounding  scenery,  par- 
ticularly at  Lexington,  where  the  first  blood  was  shed.* 

^^*  The  aathor  of  this  work  would  here  state  that  he  was  personaUj  acquainted  wiih 
**r,  Doolittle,  and  has  conversed  with  him  repeatedly  upon  the  suhject  of  these  draw- 
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Vien  of  Lexington  Meeting-house  and  Buckman^s  Tavern  in  1775.  . 


"  At  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  18th,  a  detachment 
of  British  troops,  consisting  of  grenadiers  and  hght  infantry,  in  all 
about  eight  hundred,  embarked  from  Boston  in  boats,  and  landed 
at  Lechmere  Point  in  Cambridge,  just  as  the  moon  rose.  To  pre- 
vent discovery,  they  took  a  bypath  leading  to  the  main  road,  which 
obliged  them  to  wade  through  marshy  places  and  water  to  a  con- 
siderable depth. 

"  Governor  Gage,  by  posting  sentinels,  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
carrying  intelligence  of  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  into  the 
country.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  could  escape  the  notice  of  the 
vigilant  and  active  General  Warren  and  his  compatriots.  Colonel 
Revere  and  a  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  seasonably  sent  out  of  Boston, 
to  give  information  to  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  to  others,  of  the 
movement  of.  the  British  troops,  and  what  might  be  expected. 
Revere  and  Lincoln,  one  through  Charlestown,  the  other  through 
Roxbury,  met  at  Lexington.  They  both  brought  written  com- 
munications from  General  Warren,  that  a  large  body  of  the  king's 
troops  (supposed  to  be  a  brigade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men) 
had  embarked  in  boats,  and  gone  over  to  Lechmere  Point,  and  it 
was  suspected  they  were  ordered  to  seize  and  destroy  the  stores 
belonging  to  the  colony,  then  deposited  at  Concord.     The  march 

ings.  They  were  fonr  in  number,  and  were  engraved  by  Mr.  Doolittle.  Plate  1.  repre- 
sented the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Plate  2.  A  View  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  with  the 
ministerial  troops  destroying  the  stores.  Plate  3.  The  Battle  at  the  North  Bridge,  at 
Concord.  Plate  4.  The  Sotith  Fart  of  Lexington,  where  the  first  detachment  was  joined 
by  Lord  Percy.  Being  familiar  with  these  engravinjrs,  and  having  visited  the  places 
of  which  they  are  a  representation,  the  author  would  state  that  these  plates,  though 
mde  in  execution,  and  defective  in  point  of  perspective,  are  from  drawings  taken  on 
the  spofy^ving  a  faithful  representation  of  the  houses,  dec,  as  they  appeared  at  that 
time,  lliese  engravings  may  be  considered  as  the  first  regular  series  of  historical 
prints  ever  published  in  this  country.  Mr.  Doolittle,  the  engraver,  died  in  1832,  after 
having  industriously  applied  himself  to  the  business  of  engraving  for  more  than  half  a 
ce&tary.  The  «  Battle  of  Lexington'*  was  his  first  attempt  in  the  art ;  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  somewhat  remarloible,  that  the  last  day  he  was  able  to  perform  any  labor, 
he  assisted  the  author  of  this  work  in  engraving  a  reduced  copy  of  this  plate. 
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of  the  British  troops  was  silent  and  rapid.  A  little  before  6 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  they  arrived  at  Lexington,  near  the  meeting-house, 
and  in  sirfit  of  the  militia  there  collected." 

Major  ritcainiy  f  who  was  afterwards  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,) 
led  the  van ;  he  roue  up,  and,  addressing  the  militia  as  rebels,  or- 
dered them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse.  This  order, 
as  far  as  it  regarded  the  throwing  down  of  their  arms,  appears  not  to 
have  been  obeyed.  Pitcaim  then  fired  his  pistol,  and,  flourishing 
his  sword,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  Eight  of  the  Americans 
were  killed ;  three  or  four  by  the  first  fire  of  the  British,  the  others 
after  they  had  left  the  parade.  The  following  deposition  of  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Wobum,  published  in  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley's  "History  of  the 
Fight  at  Concord,"  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  event 

<<  I,  Stltanus  Wood,  of  Wobani,  in  the  coanty  of  Middlesex  and  commonwealth  o( 
MasflAchnsetts,  aged  seventy-four  years,  do  testify  and  say,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775, 1  was  an  inhabitant  of  Wobiirn,  living  with  Deacon  Obedia^  Ken- 
dall:  that  abont  an  hour  before  the  break  of  day  on  said  morning,  I  heard  the  Lexing- 
ton Dell  ring ;  and  fearing  there  was  difficttlty  there,  I  immediately  arose,  took  my  gun, 
and  with  Robert  Douglass  went  in  haste  to  Lexington,  which  was  about  three  miles 
distant.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  inquired  of  Captain  Parker,  the  commander  of  the 
Lexington  company,  what  was  the  news.  Parker  told  me  he  did  not  know  what  to 
believe,  for  a  man  had  come  up  about  half  an  hour  before,  and  informed  him  that  the 
British  troops  were  not  on  the  road.  But  while  we  were  talking,  a  messenger  came 
up  and  told  the  captain  that  the  British  troops  were  within  half  a  mile.  Parker  imme- 
diately turned  to  nis  drtmimer,  William  Diman,  and  ordered  him  to  beat  to  arms, 
which  was  done.  Captain  Parker  then  asked  me  if  I  would  parade  with  his  company. 
I  told  him  I  would.  Parker  then  asked  me  if  the  young  man  with  me  woukl  parade. 
I  spoke  to  Douglass,  and  he  said  he  would  follow  the  captain  and  me.  By  tms  time 
many  of  the  company  had  gathered  around  the  captain  at  the  hearing  of  the  drum, 
where  we  stood,  which  was  abont  halfway  between  the  meeting-house  and  Backman's 
tavern.  Parker  says  to  his  men,  <  Every  man  of  you,  who  is  equipped,  fdUow  me, — 
and  those  of  yon  who  are  not  equipped,  go  into  the  meeting-house  and  furnish  your- 
selves from  the  magazine,  and  inunediately  join  the  company.*  Parker  led  those  of 
us  who  were  equipped  to  the  north  end  of  Lexington  common,  near  the  Bedford  road, 
and  formed  us  in  single  file.  I  was  stationed  about  in  the  center  of  the  company. 
While  we  were  standing,  I  left  my  place,  and  Went  from  one  end  of  the  company  to  the 
other,  and  counted  every  man  who  was  paraded,  and  the  whole  number  was  thvty' 
eight  and  no  more.*  Just  as  I  had  finished  and  got  back  to  my  place,  I  perceived  the 
British  troops  had  arrived  on  the  spot  between  the  meeting-house  and  Buckman's, 
near  where  Captain  Parker  stood  when  he  first  led  off  his  men.  The  British  troops 
immediately  wheeled  so  as  to  cut  ofi"  those  who  had  gone  into  the  meeting-house.  The 
British  troops  approached  us  rapidly  in  platoons,  with  a  genend  officer  on  horseback 
at  their  head.  The  officer  came  up  to  within  about  two  rods  of  the  center  of  the  omk- 
nany,  where  I  stood,  the  first  pUitoon  being  about  three  rods  distant.  Thev  cbere 
halted.  The  officer  then  swung  his  sword,  and  said,  <  Lay  down  your  arms,  you  damnM 
rebels,  or  you  are  all  dead  men — fire.'  Some  nins  were  fired  by  the  British  at  ns  from 
the  first  platoon,  but  no  person  was  killed  or  hurt,  being  probably  charged  onl^  with 
powder.  Just  at  this  time.  Captain  Parker  ordered  every  man  to  take  care  of  lumselfl 
The  company  immediately  dispersed ;  and  while  the  company  was  dispersing  and 
leaping  over  the  wall,  the  second  pAatoon  of  the  Briiish  fired,  and  killed  some  of  our 
men.  There  was  not  a  gnn  fired  by  any  of  Captain  Parker's  company  within  my 
knowledge.  I  was  so  situated  that  I  must  have  known  it,  had  any  thing  of  the  kind 
taken  place  before  a  total  dispersion  of  our  comp^any.  I  have  been  mtunately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  inhabitants  of  Lexington,  and  particularly  with  those  of  Captam  Parker's 
company,  and,  with  one  exception,  I  have  never  heard  any  of  them  say  or  pretend  that 
there  was  any  firing  at  the  British  from  Parker's  company,  or  any  individual  in  it,  un- 
til within  a  year  or  two.    One  member  of  the  company  told  me,  many  years  since,  that 

*  This  does  not  include  those  who  went  into  the  meeting-house  and  were  <<  cm  off.** 
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•iter  ?uker*8  company  liad  dispersed,  and  he  was  at  some  distance,  he  gave  them  <  tha 
guts  of  his  g«n.* 

"  After  the  British  had  began  their  march  to  Concord,  I  returned  to  the  commox^  and 
found  Bobert  Roe  and  Jonas  Parker  lying  dead  at  the  north  comer  of  the  common, 
near  the  Bedford  road,  and  others  dead  and  wounded.  I  assisted  in  carrying  the  dead 
into  the  meeting-house.  1  then  proceeded  towards  Concord  with  my  gun,  and  when  I 
came  near  the  tavern  in  Lexington,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Viles,  I  saw  a  British  soldier 
seated  on  the  bank  by  the  road.  I  went  to  him,  with  my  gun  in  readiness  to  fire,  if  he 
should  offer  to  resist.  I  took  his  gun,  cutlass,  and  equipments  from  him.  I  then 
nroceeded  with  him  towards  Lexington,  and  meeting  a  Mr.  Welch  and  another  person, 
I  deUvered  the  prisoner  to  them. 

"  After  Welch  arrived  in  Lexington  with  the  prisoner,  I  understood  that  another 
prisoner  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Flagg,  and  that  they  were  conducted  to  Burlington, 
tnd  put  nnder  the  care  of  Captain  James  Reed.  I  believe  that  the  soldier  who  surren- 
dered his  gnn  to  me  was  the  first  prisoner  taken  by  the  Americans  on  that  day. 

SYLVANUS  WOOD." 

"  MiddUseXj  ss.  June  llthj  1826.  Then  the  above-named  Sylvanus  Wood  personally 
appeared,  and  subscribed  and  made  oath  to  the  foregoing  affidavit. 

«  Before  me,  NATHAN  BROOKS,  Justu;€  of  the  7?tauP 

The  following  is  copied  from  an  inscription  on  a  monument  in 
the  Lexington  grave-yard. 

Here  lies  the  bodv  of  his  ExceUenqr  WWam  Enstiss,  inlio  wa»bomat  Cambridge^ 
Jane  10th,  1753,  and  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  6th,  1825.  He  served  his  country  as  a  sur- 
geon through  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  her  political  affairs  he  subsequently  took 
an  active  lead :  he  successively  filled  the  distinguished  places  of  Secretary  at  W&r 
of  the  United  States,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Court 
of  the  Netherlands,  Representative  to  the  National  Congress,  and  Governor  of  tbo 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

To  the  honored  and  beloved  memory  of  a  Reyolutionary  Patriot,  a  servant  of  ht» 
country  in  its  highest  trusts,  a  fHend  to  his  country  in  its  darkest  hours,  an  eminent 
oiaior,  a  practical  statesman,  a  dutiful  soo^  aa  affectionate  husband,  this  monument 
is  erected  by  his  mourning  widow,  Caroline  Langdon  Eustiss.  He-  hastened  to  hb 
country's  service  on  the  eventful  morning  of  tne  19th  of  April,.  1775,  and  here, 
within  the  precincts,  hallowed  by  the  blood  which  was  shed  that  dbr,  after  an  hon- 
onbk  and  oseftil  life,  he  rests  m  peace  aod  hope,  conlbrmably  to  his  last  wish,  by 
his  mother's  side. 
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^Tm&  town  was  incorporated  as  the  second  precinct  of  Concord 
in  1746.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1754,  by  the  nami  of 
lAMxtn^  which  name  was  given  by  Chambers  Russell,  Esq.,  whose 
ancestors  were  from  Lincohishire,  England.  The  town  averages 
about  6  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth.  It  has  all  the  varieties 
of  toil,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.  Though  rough  and  un- 
evoi,  it  contains  some  of  the  best  farms  in  the-  county.  The 
most  cdebrated  is  that  known  at  different  times  as  the  Russell, 
Codman,  and  Percival  farm.  Flinfs  or  Sancfy  Pond,  containing 
about  197  acres,  derived  its  name  from  its  being  situated  on  the 
farm  of  Ephraim  Flint,  one  of  the  original  owners  of  Lincoln.  It 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  pickerel ;  and  its  fisheries  have  been  con- 
sidered of  so  much  importance,  that  an  act  was  passed  by  the  le- 
r|islatuie,  in  1824^  prohibiting  any  person,  under  the  penalty  of  $2, 
*  mm  fishing  with  '^  more  than  one  hook"  between  the  Ist  of  De- 
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cember  aad  April.  Lincoln  is  thr^e  and  a  half  mibs  sonUi-^Mt- 
erly  from  Concord,  and  16  north-westerly  from  Bostxm.  Popofai- 
tion,  694  It  contains  one  Congregational  church,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  470  feet  above  high-water  mark  in  Boston.  This 
building  has  been  several  times  repaired.  A  steeple  was  built  in 
1765,  and  furnished  with  a  bell,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brooks. 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  Wm.  Lawredce,  was  ordain^  in  1748. 
The  foUowing  is  the  inscription  on  his  monument : 

«Xa  memory  of  the  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  chorch  of  Qiiist 
in  Lincoln,  who  died  April  U,  1780,  in  the  57th  year  of  hiit  age,  and  32d  of  his  mmii- 
try.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  a  judicioos 
divine,  a  faithful  minister,  and  firm  supporter  of  the  order  of  the  churches.  In  his  Im 
•icknest,  which  was  long  and  distressing,  he  exhibited  a  temper  characteristic  of  the 
•minister  and  christian.  *Be  thou  faithM  onto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life.'" 
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This  town  was  formerly  a  gore  of  land  not  included  in  any  of 
the  adjoining  towns :  it  remained  in  this  state  many  years  aftn 
they  were  incorporated.  It  was  hut  thinly  inhabitea  by  aomn 
En^h  people,  together  with  Indians  livins;  on  their  ancient  settle- 
ments, and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Nashoba.  In  1715,  upcm 
the  petition  of  one  Whitcomb  and  Powers,  this  place  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Littleton.  It  was  so  called  after 
the  name  of  the  Hon.  George  LyUletcm^  Esq.,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  In  return  for 
the  honor  done  to  his  name,  the  noble  gentleman  presented  this 
town  with  a  church  bell ;  but,  on  account  of  an  error  m  spelling  the 
name,  caused  by  substituting  the  %  for  the  y,  which  formed  the 
word  Littleton,  the  valuable  present  miscarried,  and  was  finally 
withheld,  under  the  pretence  that  no  such  town  as  Lyttleton,  to 
which  the  bell  was  to  be  presented,  could  anywhere  be  found.  It 
is  stated,  that  the  same  bell  is  now  in  the  possession  and  use  of 
the  town  in  this  commonwealtib  which  purchased  it.  The  first 
settled  minister  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Shattuck,  who  was  (nrdained 
in  Dec.  1717.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  about  13  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  who  died  in  1782,  after  a 
ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Edmund  Foster,  who  was  ordained  in  1781. 

Littleton  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  Population,  876. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Concord,  5  miles  from  Groton,  and  26  from 
Boston.  Mr.  Gookin,  in  his  history  of  the  Indian  tribes,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  place : 

<'  Nashoba  is  the  sixth  nraying  Indian  town.  This  Tillage  is  situated  in  a  smuumt 
in  the  center  between  Chelmsinrd,  Lancaster,  Groton,  and  Concord,  aboat  25  miles 
west-north-west  of  Boston.  The  inhabitants  are  about  ten  families,  ftuid  conaeqaentlx 
about  fifty  souls.  This  village  is  four  miles  square.  The  people  live  here  as  in  In- 
dian viUa^,  upon  phinting  corn,  fishing,  hunting,  and  sometimes  labouring  with  ths 
English  peopl*.    Thtir  ruler  of  late  yean  was  John  Ahatawana,  a  ptovsmMi.    Jktm 
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hk dacetMLPamekeimety or Fumekannet, beoame dieir chief.  Their  teacher's i 
was  John  Thomas,  a  sober  and  pioos  man.  ^e  father  of  this  John  (Thomas)  was 
mvdered  by  the  Maqnas  Indians,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  as  he  was  fishing  for 
eeU  at  his  wear.  He  was  a  pious  and  nseful  man In  this  place  are  or- 
chards of  apples.  Near  anto  this  town  is  a  pond,  wherein,  at  some  seasons,  there  is  a 
SMmge  rambling  noise,  as  the  Indians  aArm;  the  reason  thereof  is  not  yet  known. 
Sone  iMTVe  considered  toe  hill  adjacent  as  hollow,  wherein  the  wind,  being  pent,  is  the 
cause  of  this  rambling,  as  in  earthquakes.  At  this  place  they  attend  dril  and  reli- 
gions order,  as  in  other  praying  towns ;  and  they  have  a  constable  and  other  officers. 
This  town  was  deserted  during  the  Maquas  war  in  1676 ;  but  is  now  again  pec^pledi 
and  in  a  hopeftil  way  to  (nrosper.'** 

''  The  pond  above  mentioned"  (says  Mr.  Foster  in  his  Century 

Sermon  in  1815)  ''  must  be  Nagog It  lies  on  the  eastern 

extremity  of  this  town."  The  report  of  a  strange  noise,  heard 
occasionally  in  this  pond,  was  not  without  foundation.  But  the 
noise  was  not  in  the  water,  as  they  imagined,  but  from  a  hill,  ly- 
ing in  a  north-west  direction,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  popd,  partly  in  Littleton  and  partly  in  Westford,  known  by 
the  name  of  Nashoba  Hill.  A  rumbling  noise,  from  time  to  time, 
has  been  heard  from  this  hill  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  repeated  within  two  years  past,  and  is  called  "  the 
shooting  of  Nashoba  Hill." 

At  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town,  and  on  the  northerly  Ade 
of  a  pond  lying  there,  the  Indians  erected  and  maintained  a  fort, 
wfaidi  gave  to  the  waters  adjoining  the  name  of  Fort  Pond.  The 
fort  was  built  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  occupied  and  im- 
m>Yed  by  the  Indians,  according  to  their  manner  of  cultivation. 
The  princiiraJ  owner,  or  oldest  possessor,  of  this  plot  <^  ground, 
was  an  Inaian  by  the  name  of  %ean :  and  the  land  is  kpown  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  "  Spean's  Hill."  "  The  oldest  dwelling- 
house  in  this  town  (sa3r8  Mr.  Foster)  was  erected  as  a  garrison- 
house  for  the  defence  of  the  English  settlers  against  their  Indian 
enemies.  This  ancient  and  much  decayed  building  is  situated  on 
the  south-easterly  side  of  Nashoba  Hill.  It  is  in  possession  of  the 
&inily  of  Mr.  Samuel  Reed,  deceased,  is  now  inhabited  by  his 
widow,  and  is  said  to  have  been  standing  more  than  170  years." 
In  the  Indian  war,  Isaac  and  Jacob  Shepherd  were  killed,  and  a 
young  maid,  about  the  age  of  15,  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians. 
Sbe  had  hem  set  to  watch  the  enemy  on  a  hill,  which  Ues  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  south  of  Nashoba  Hill,  on  the  road  leading  to  Boo- 
Um,  and  was  called  Quagana  Hill.  Tradition  says  that  this  girl 
was  carried  by  the  savages  to  Nashawa,  now  called  Lancaster,  or 
to  some  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  it ;  that  in  the  dead  of  nishty 
she  took  a  saddle  from  under  the  head  of  her  Indian  keeper,  when 
sunk  in  sleep,  increased  by  the  fumes  of  ardent  spirit,  put  the  sad- 
dle on  a  horse,  mounted  on  him,  swam  him  across  Nsisnawa  river, 
and  so  escaped  the  hands  of  her  captors,  and  arrived  safe  to  her 
idatives  and  friends. 

«  Gookiii's  Historical  GoUectkms,  chap.  7,  p.  188. 
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Thb  city  of  Lowell  is  now  a  part  of  the  land  granted  for  a  town, 
called  WamesU,  by  the  general  court  to  the  Pawtucket  Indians, 
once  the  most  powerful  tribe  north  of  the  Massachusetts.  The  his- 
torian Gookin  states  that  "  the  tribe  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  sickness  in  1612  and  '13;  and  at  this  day  (1674)  there  are 
not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  women  and  children. 
What  that  disease  was,  that  so  generally  and  mortally  swept  away 
these  and  other  Indians  in  New  England,  I  cannot  learn.  Doubt- 
less it  was  some  pestilential  disease.  I  have  discoursed  with  some 
Indians,  that  were  then  youths,  who  say  *  that  their  bodies  were 
exceeding  yellow  before,  and  after  they  died,'  describing  it  by  a 
yellow  garment  they  showed  me."  The  following  account  of  Wa- 
mesit  is  from  Gookin's  Historical  account  of  the  Indians. 

"  Wftmesk*  is  the  Mhvraymg  town ;  and  tlus  place  is  situated  apoa  the  MoiimK 
river,  being  a  neck  of  land  where  Concord  river  falleth  into  Merrimac  river.  It  is  aboal 
twenty  miles  from  Boston,  N.  N.  W.,  and  within  five  miles  of  Billerica,  and  as  mach 
ijrom  Chelmsford ;  so  that  it  hath  Concord  river  upon  the  W.  N.  W.  and  Merrimac  vpoa 
the  N.  N.  E .  it  hath  aboat  fifteen  fiunilies,  and  consequently  seventy-five  souls.  Th« 
quantity  of  land  belonging  to  it  is  about  twenty-five  hundred  acres.  The  land  is  fer- 
tile, and  yieldeth  plenty  of  com.  It  is  excellently  accommodated  with  a  fishing  place ; 
ana  there  is  taken  a  variety  of  fish  in  their  season,  as  salmon,  shad,  lamprev-eeb,  stu" 
gaon,  bass,  and  divers  others.  There  is  a  great  confluence  of  Indians,  that  afaallj 
resort  to  this  place  -in  the  fishing  seasons.  Of  these  strange  Indians,  divers  are  vickxu 
and  wicked,  men  and  women,  which  Satan  makes  use  of  to  obstruct  the  prosperity  of 
religion  here.  The  ruler  of  this  people  is  called  Numphow.  He  is  one  of  the  Uood 
of  their  chief  sachems.  Their  teadker  is  called  Samuel ;  son  to  the  rnler,  a  yooBgnwa 
of  good  parts,  and  can  smeak,  read,  and  write  English  competently.  He  is  one  of  thoM 
that  was  bred  up  at  scnool,  at  the  charge  of  the  cornoration  for  the  Indians.  These 
Indians^  if  they  were  diligent  and  industrious,  to  which  they  have  been  firequently  ei- 
cited,  might  gelt  much  by  their  fish,  especially  fresh  salmon,  which  are  of  esteem  and  a 
good  price  at  Boston  in  the  season  ^  and  the  Indians  bein^  stored  with  horses  of  a  low 
price,  might  furnish  the  market  fully,  being  but  a  short  distance  from  it.  And  divers 
other  sorts  of  fish  they  might  salt  or  pickle,  as  sturgeon  and  bass ;  which  voald  be 
much  to  their  profit.  But  notwithstanding  divers  arguments  used  to  persoade  theiB, 
and  some  orders  made  to  encourage  them ;  yet  their  idleness  and  improvidence  doth 
hitherto  prevail. 

«  At  this  place,  once  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  the  English  magistrate  keeps 
his  court,  accompanied  with  Mr.  Eliot,  the  minister ;  who  at  this  time  takes  his  oppor 
tanity  to  preach,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants,  but  to  as  many  of  the  strange  Indians  ts 
can  be  persuaded  to  hear  him;  of  which  sort,  usually,  in  times  of  peace,  there  arc  coo- 
siderable  numbers  at  that  season.  And  this  place  being  an  ancient  and  capital  seal 
of  Indians,  they  come  to  fish ;  and  this  good  man  takes  this  opportunity  to  spread  the 
net  of  the  gospel,  to  fish  for  their  souls." 

In  1726,  Waraesit  was  annexed  to  the  town  of  Chehnsford. 
Tradition  says  that  the  house  erected  by  the  Indians  for  public 
worship  was  built  of  logs,  and  located  on  the  high  ground  at  the 
head  of  Appleton  street  .  As  the  English  population  increased,  the 
Indians  decreased,  till  their  number  became  very  small,  when  they 
sold  out  their  remaining  lands  and  removed  to  the  north.  Their 
last  abiding  place  here  was,  it  is  stated,  on  Port  Hill,  around 
which  portions  of  a  trench  dug  by  them  are  still  visible. 

"The  town  of  Lowell,  as  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 

♦  Now  in  Lowell,  previously  in  Tewksburyw— For  a  number  of  interesting  paiticn- 
lars  respecting  the  history  of  LoweU,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Ftoyd^s  LoweU  Vfa» 
toTj  for  1837. 
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passed  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1826,  contained  fi)ur  square  miles, 
and  was  formerly  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  town  of  Chehns- 
ford.  The  legislature,  in  1834,  annexed  Belvidere  villa^,  the 
westerly  comer  of  Tewksbury,  to  Lowell.  This  annei^cation  ex- 
tends the  territory  of  Lowell  to  nearly  five  square  miles.  The 
population  of  Lowell  in  1820  was  about  2,000 ;  in  1828,  3,532 :  in 
1^0,  6,477;  in  1832,  10,254;  in  1833,  12,363.  In  1837,  it  was 
18,010. 

''  The  first  effort  to  promote  manufactures  in  this  place  were 
made  in  1813.  In  consequence  of  the  restrictions  that  were  laid  on 
caajmetce,  and  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  attention  of  many 
enterprising  men  was  directed  to  domestic  manufactures.  Capt  Phi- 
neas  Whiting  and  Capt  Josiah  Fletcher,  having  selected  an  eligible 
site  on  Concord  river,  at  the  Wamesit  falls,  about  a  himdred  rods 
from  the  Merrimac,  erected,  at  the  expense  of  about  $3,000,  a  larse 
wooden  building  for  a  cotton  manufactory.  In  1818,  they  sold 
their  building  and  their  right  to  the  water-power,  to  Mr.  Hiomas 
Hurd.  Mr.  llurd  afterwards  fitted  up  the  wooden  factory,  and 
erected  a  large  brick  one  and  several  dwelling-houses,  and  improv* 
ed  the  same  for  fabricating  woollen  goods.  The  woollen  factorv 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  30th  of  June,  1826,  but  was  rebuilt 
immediately  after.  Mr.  Hurd  continued  the  business  till  the  great 
pressure  in  1828,  when  he  was  compelled  to  assign  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  which  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  Middlesex  Ciompany. 

'^  About  the  year  1820,  Messrs.  ratrick  T.  Jackson,  Nathan  Ap- 
pleton,  and  Kirk  Boott,  of  Boston,  entered  into  a  design  to  form  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  particu- 
larly calicoes.  They  accordingly  commenced  an  enquiry  for  a 
suitable  water  privilege.  A  large  number  of  privileges  were  ex- 
amined, and,  for  various  reasons,  rejected.  At  length  Mr.  Paul 
Moody,  then  connected  with  the  manufacturing  establishments  at 
Waltham,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Amesbury,  met  with 
Mr.  Worthen,  a  gentleman  of  taste,  with  views  congenial  to  his  own, 
to  whom  be  mentioned  that  an  extensive  water  privilege  was  want- 
ed by  the  above-named  gentlemen.  Mr.  Worthen  replied,  *  Why 
do  they  not  purchase  the  land  around  the  Pawtucket  falls,  in 
Chelmsford  1  They  can  put  up  as  many  works  as  they  please,  and 
never  want  for  water.'  This  conversation  resulted  in  a  visit  of 
these  gentlemen  to  this  place,  and  from  observation  they  were  both 
satisfied  that  the  privilege  was  exactly  what  was  wanted.  The 
Pawtucket  canal  was  immediately  purchased  by  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Appleton,  and  Boott 

"  This  canal  was  projected  about  the  year  1790,  and  the  propri- 
etors were  incorporated  in  1792,  by  the  name  of  *  The  Proprietors 
of  the  Locks  ana  Canals  on  Merrimac  River.'  It  was  open  for  the 
purpose  of  fieicilitating  the  transportation  of  wood  and  kunber  from 
the  interior  to  Newburyport.  It  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
length)  bad  four  sets  of  locks,  and  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
||60,000,    Its  direction  is  nearly  east,  and  it  enters  Conoord  nveri 
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just  above  its  junction  with  the  Merrimac,  where  the  water  is 
thirty-two  feet  lower  than  at  the  head  of  the  Pawtucket  falls. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  few  years  before  the  purchase  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Appleton,  and  Boott,  an  engineer  was 
sent  to  examine  this  place,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Boston, 
who  made  a  report  that  there  was  no  water  privilege  here.  The 
company  made  the  first  purchase  of  real  estate  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1821.  They  began  their  work  about  the  1st  of  April,  1822. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  they  began  to  dig  the  canal  broader  and 
deeper,  and  let  the  water  into  it  about  the  1st  of  September,  1823. 
Five  hundred  men  were  constantly  employed  in  digging  and  blast- 
ing. The  gunpowder  used  in  blasting  amounted  to  $6,000,  at  one 
shilling  per  pound.  The  whole  expense  of  digging  the  canal  was 
about  $120,000.  It  is  now  sixty  feet  wide,  has  three  sets  of  locks, 
and  the  water  in  it  is  eight  feet  deep,  and  is  calculated  to  supply 
about  fifty  mills.  In  digging  this  canal  ledges  were  found,  conside- 
rably below  the  old  canal,  which  bore  evident  traces  of  its  having 
once  been  the  bed  of  the  river.  Many  places  were  found  worn 
into  the  ledge,  as  there  usually  are  in  falls,  by  stones  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion  by  the  water ;  some  of  these  cavities  were  one 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep. 

"  The  company  was  first  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  '  Mer- 
rimac Manufacturing  Company.*  In  1825,  a  new  company  waa 
formed,  called  the  *  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac 
River,'  to  whom  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company  sold  all  the 
water  privilege  and  all  their  real  estate,  together  with  the  machine 
shop  and  its  appurtenances,  reserving  water  power  sufficient  for 
five  factories  and  the  print  works,  and  also  the  buildings  occupied 
for  boarding-houses,  and  the  land  on  which  they  are  situated. 

"  There  are  ten  houses  for  public  worship  in  Lowell :  3  Baptist,  3 
Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Catholic ;  16 
primary  schools,  6  grammar  schools,  and  1  high  school.  There 
are  three  banks,  the  'City,'  'Lowell,'  and  'Railroad'  Banks. 
There  are  6  newspapers  published  in  this  place. 

"  Lowell  became  an  incorporated  city  in  February,  1836,  by  an 
act  of  the  general  court,  accepted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  April  II. 
On  the  first  of  May,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  city  go- 
vernment 

CITY  OFFICERS. 

EusHA  Baktlett,  Mayor. 

ALDERMEN. 

WilUam  Austin,  Oliver  M.  Whipple,     Seth  Ames, 

Benjamin  Walker,       Aaron  Mansur,  Alexander  Wright. 

cx)MMON  coimciL. 

Thomas  Nesmith,        Henry  J.  Baxter,  Stephen  Mansur, 

Thomas  Ordway,        Weld  Spaulding,  John  Mixer, 

Ghmrad  Garland.         Jonathan  Bowers,  John  A.  Savels, 

George  Browneli,        Sdney  Spaulding,  James  Oook, 
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Ojrril  French,  John  Clark,  Josiah  B.  French, 

Horace  Howard,  James  Russell,  Jonathan  Tyler, 

William  Wyman,        H.  W.  Hastings,         David  Dana, 
Erastos  Douglass,        David  Nourse,  Tappan  Wentworth. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Porter,    John  A.  Knowles,       Dr.  John  O.  Green, 
Jacob  Robbins,  Rev.  A.  Blanchard,     Thomas  Hopkinson. 

Samuel  A.  Cobum,  City  Clerk,       Zacheus  Shed,  City  MarshalV^ 

"  The  Lowell  railroad,  from  the  capital  and  commercial  emporium  of  Massachusetts 
to  Lowell,  the  greatest  manufacturing  town  in  the  state,  was  very  early  projected.  It 
was  obviously  important,  after  it  was  known  that  Lowell  was  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  manufacturing  establishments  greatly  extending,  that  the  mode  of  conveyntice. 
both  for  men  and  goods,  should  be  facilitated  as  to  time  and  expense.  The  passmg  m 
boats  on  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  extends  almost  the  whole  distance,  is  very  stow ; 
usually  not  more  than  three  miles  an  hour.  The  turnpike  was,  in  most  cases,  a  far 
better  mode  of  conveyance.  Railroads  were  then  in  operation  in  England,  and  highly 
approved  as  means  of  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  the  mannfacturmg 
towns. 

"  No  town  in  New  England  has  grown  up  so  rapidly  as  Lowell.  It  is  but  about  fif- 
teen years  since  the  settlements  began ;  and  it  now  contains  seventeen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacturing  business  is  over  seven  and  a  half 
millions.  In  1830,  the  travel  between  this  place  and  Boston  had  become  very  great ; 
and  during  that  year  a  company  was  incorporated  for  constructing  a  railroad ;  and  in 
1835,  it  was  opened  for  travel.  It  is  constructed  in  a  strong  and  durable  manner.  It 
has  an  iron  eage  rail,  resting  on  cast-iron  chairs,  on  stone  blocks,  and  a  stone  foonda- 
uon. 

"  The  distance,  fjrom  the  north-west  part  of  Boston,  where  the  road  begins,  to  LoweU, 
is  twenty-five  miles  and  one  thousand  feet.  For  a  great  distance  it  is  nearly  straight. 
The  time  usually  occupied  in  the  passage  is  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  There  is  a 
cut  through  a  solid  rock  or  ledge,  of  six  hundred  feet,  which  was  made  at  the  expense 
of  forty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  sunmier  season,  there  are  four  trains  of  cars  each 
way,  every  day  in  the  week,  excepting  Sundays.  The  fare  for  a  single  passenger  is 
one  dollar ;  and  goods  are  transported  at  far  less  expense  than  they  can  be  in  any  other 
way.  The  first  cost  and  additional  expenses  to  the  close  of  1835  amounted  to  1,^00,000 
dollars  ;  and  the  receipts  up  to  the  same  time,  being  the  income  for  conveying  people 
and  goods,  including  moneys  paid  for  assessments  on  shares,  were  S  1,361,000 ;  of  which 
$45,000  was  received  of  passengers  and  owners  of  property  transported.  It  is  propos- 
ed to  have  a  double  track  on  this  railroad ;  and  a  second  has  been  commenced,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 

"  The  usual  rate  of  travel  has  been  already  stated.  The  cars  can  be  run  in  much 
less  time,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  passed  over  the  whole  road  in  fifty-six  minutes. 
The  number  of  persons  conveyed  on  this  road  during  the  present  year  is  far  greater 
than  the  last ;  but  the  precise  number  we  are  unable  to  give. 

<^  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  road  to  Nashua,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  thence  to 
Concord  hi  that  state.  A  branch  from  South  Andover,  to  unite  with  the  Lowell  road 
at  Wilmington,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  a  half,  has  been  opened  this  year;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  from  Andover  to  HaverhilL" — American  Magazine,  vol.  iii. 
1837. 

The  following  account  of  the  busmess  done  in  Lowell  is  taken 
entire  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the  state  in  1837. 

<< Cotton  mills,  22 ;  cotton  spindles,  141,334;  cotton  consumed,  16,053,000 pounds; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  48,434,000  yards :  value  of  same,  $5,434,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 862  ;  females,  5,685 ;  capital  invested,  $6467,000.  Woollen  mills,  including 
1  carpet  mill,  5 ;  sets  of  woollen  machinery,  42 ;  wool  consumed,  1,010,000  lbs. ;  cloth 
manufactured,  (including  147,000  yards  carpeting  and  rugs,)  912,600  yards ;  value  of 
woollen  goods  manufactured,  $1,070,000  ;  males  employ^,  359 ;  females,  461 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $580,000;  sperm  oil  used  bv  manufacturers,  46,110  gallons;  olive  oil, 
15,000  gallons.    Anthracite  coal  used  by  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  10,750 
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tons.  Saxony  sheep,  25 ;  merino  sheep,  25 ;  Sazonj  wool  produced,  75  lbs.  ^  i 
wool,  75  lbs. ;  arerage  weight  of  fleece,  3  lbs. ;  valne  of  wool,  $100 ;  capital  inyested, 
t200.  Boots  mannfactared,  3,450  pairs ;  shoes,  12,350  pairs ;  valae  of  boots  and  sboet. 
$27,250 ;  Qiales  employed,  51 ;  females,  19.  Tin  ware  manofactories,  3;  yahie  oc 
tin  ware,  $11,000;  hands  emj^ed,  10.  Cotton  batting  mills,  4;  capital  infested, 
$20,000  ;  batting  mannfactnr^  600,000  lbs. ;  valne  of  same,  $75,000 ;  males  employed, 
30 ;  females,  18.  Printing  and  dyeing  cotton  goods,  3  miUs ;  capital  invested,  $700,000; 
cotton  goods  dyed  and  printed,  12,220,000  yards ;  males  employed,  450 ;  females,  35 ; 
valne  of  printing  and  dyeing,  $550,000.  Powder  mills,  10 :  capital  invested,  $125,000; 
powder  mannfactared,  50,000  casks ;  value  of  powder,  $125,000  ;  materials  used,  salt- 
petre, 1,000,000  lbs. ;  brimstone,  150,000  lbs. ;  hands  employed,  50.  Carriage  and 
harness  manufactories,  3  ;  capital  invested,  $20,000 ;  value  of  manufactnres,  $37,000 ; 
hands  employed,  30.  Flour  mill,  1 ;  hands  employed,  8;  capital  invested,  $20,000; 
60  barrels  flour  made  per  day,  value  not  estimated.  Card  factory,  1 ;  capital  invested, 
$8,000 ;  value  of  cards  manufactured,  $12,000  ;  wire  used  in  the  manufactory,  ^ 
tons ;  males  employed,  4 ;  females,  4.  Reed  factory,  1 ;  capital  employed,  $2,000 ; 
value  of  manttfacture,  $6,000 ;  wire  used  in  the  manufacture,  2  ions ;  males  employ 
ed,  2  A^Thip  manufactory,  1 ;  capital  invested,  $2,000  ;  value  of  whips  mannfactared, 
$6,000 ;  males  employed,  4  ;  females,  2.  Brass  and  copper  manufactory,  1 ;  capital 
invested,  $2,500  :  value  of  manufactures,  $20,000 ;  hands  employed,  10.  EstaMish- 
ments  for  manumcture  of  cotton  machinery,  engines  and  cars  for  railroads,  ke.^  3; 
capital  invested,  $500,000 ;  value  of  mannfiactures,  $300,000 ;  wrought  and  cast  trm 
used  in  the  said  manufactures,  1,200  tons;  coal  used,  400  tons ;  oil  used,  2,300  gallons ; 
hands  employed,  500." 

The  following  respecting  Lowell  is  extracted  from  M.  Cheva- 
lier's work  on  the  United  States,  recently  published  in  Europe. 
This  traveller  visited  Lowell  in  1834 

«  Lowell  is  a  town  which  dates  its  existence  twelve  years,  with  14  or  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, including  the  adjoining  Faubourg  of  Belvidere.  Twelve  years  ago  it  was  an 
uncultivated  solitude,  whose  sUence  was  broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  the  little  river, 
the  Concord,  and  by  the  roar  of  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Merrimac  over  the 
ledges  of  grainite  which  obstruct  their  passage.  Now,  here  are  inmiense  buildings  of 
five,  six.  seven  stories  each,  surmounted  with  a  small  white  cupola  rising  above  the 
red  brick  work,  and  reflected  on  the  neighboring  hills  which  bound  the  horizon.  Here 
are  small  square  houses  of  wood  painted  while,  with  green  blinds,  very  neat,  and 
enclosed — ^well  furnished  with  carpets,  with  trees  about  them,  or  brick  houses,  ia  the 
English  fhshion,  that  is  to  say,  pretty, — plain  without,  and  comfortable  within. 

<<  On  one  side  are  shops,  stores,  fashionable  shops,  Tmagazins  de  modes,)  without 
number,  for  women  abound  in  Lowell,  large  hotels  after  the  American  fosnion,  libe 
barracks, — the  only  barracks  at  Lowell :  on  the  other  hand  are  canals,  water-wheels, 
cascades,  brid^  foundries,  banks,  schools,  bookstores,  for  there  is  much  reading 
here  -,  reading  is,  m  fine,  their  only  amusement,  and  there  are  no  less  than  seven  news- 
papers. 

«In  evenr  direction  are  churches  of  every  sect,~Episcopal,  Baptist,  Congregatiooal- 
ists,  Methodist,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  &c.;  there  is  also  a  Catholic  chapel.  Here 
are  all  the  edifices  of  a  flourishing  city  of  the  old  world,  with  the  exception  of  piisoiis, 
hospitals,  and  theatres.  Here  are  the  sounds  of  hsunmers,  of  shuttles,  of  bells,  which 
call  and  dismiss  the  operatives;  here  are  stage  coaches  with  six  horses  arriving 
and  departing.  Here  is  the  noise  of  gunpowder,  blowing  up  rocks  to  make  a  passage 
for  the  water  or  to  level  the  ground ;  here  is  the  peacefhl  farm  of  a  laborious  popa- 
lation,  all  whose  movements  are  as  regular  as  clock-work, — a  population  not  boin  at 
Lowell,  and  of  which  the  half  will  die  somewhere  else,  after  having  successively  lakl 
the  foundation  of  three  or  four  other  cities ;  for  the  American  of  pure  blood  has  this 
in  common  with  the  Tartars,  that  he  is  encamped,  not  fixed,  on  the  soil  which  he  oocs- 
pies. 

«  A^ttsachusetts  and  the  neighboring  states,  composing  New  England,  contain  maan- 
fiu:turiiig  towns  similar  to  Lowell,  but  no  other  has  attained  the  same  sixe. 

<<  Unlike  the  cities  of  Europe  which  were  built  by  some  demi-god,  son  of  Jopiter,  or 
by  some  hero  of  the  sie^  of  Troy,  or  by  an  inspiration  of  the  genius  of  a,  Caesar  or  an 
Alexander,  or  by  the  assistance  of  some  holy  monk,  attracting  crowds  by  his  mifad^ 
or  by  the  caprice  of  some  great  king,  like  Louis  HV.  or  Fredoick,  or  by  ^  *^  " 
Peter  the  Great,  it  is  neither  a  pious  foundation,  a  refuge  of  the  proscribed,  nor  a  mili- 
tary post,    liisaiptctdatimofthiwterchatus  of  Button.    The  same  spirit  of  cnteipniii 
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which  the  last  jreartngaestad  to  them  to  send  a  cargo  of  ice  to  Cakiitta,Aat  Loid 
William  Bentinck  and  the  Nabobs  of  the  India  Company  might  drink  their  wine  cool, 
has  led  them  to  boild  a  dty,  wholly  at  their  expense,  with  all  the  edifices  reqxiired  by  an 
advanced  dviUiation,  for  the  purpose  of  mann&ctoring  cotton  ckHhs  and  primed  cali- 
coes. They  have  succeeded,  as  tney  nsnaUy  do  in  their  speculations.  The  dividends 
of  the  mannfactorinff  companies  of  Lowell  are  usually  5  to  6  per  cent,  semi-annually. 

it  Manufactures  of  cotton,  which  in  America  only  date  from  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, are  making  rapid  progress,  notwithstanding  the  modification  of  the  tariff,  result- 
ing firom  the  late  demonstrations  of  South  Carolina,  has  somewhat  cooled  the  ardor 
for  manufacturing.  Boston,  like  Liverpool,  seems  destined  to  have  her  Lancashire 
about  her.  As  waterfalls  abound  in  New  England,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
law  applicable  to  regions  of  granite,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  will  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  steam<engines. 

"  This  portion  of  America  is  generally  far  finom  fertile.  It  required  Ae  perseverance, 
and  even  the  obstinacy  of  the  IWitans,  to  transport  thither  the  charms  of^civilized  life. 
It  is  broken,  mountainous,  cold.  It  is  the  conmiencement  of  the  chain  of  the  Allega- 
nies,  which  runs  towards  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  the  Atlantic  eoast.  The  inhabit- 
ants possess  in  the  highest  degree  a  genius  for  mechanics.  The^  are  patient,  skilful, 
full  of  invention: — they  must  succeed  in  manufactures.  It  is  m  fact  already  done, 
and  LoweU  is  a  little  Manchester.  More  than  30,000  bales  of  cotton  are  consumed 
there,  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United  States,  beside  wool,  which 
\b  there  manufactured  into  broadcloths,  carpets,  and  eassimeres.  To  increase  the 
resemblance  between  Liverpool  and  their  city,  the  merchants  of  Boston  have  decided 
that  there  shall  be  a  railroad  fhm  Boston  to  LoweU,  the  distance  being  ten  leagues. 
They  have  not  permitted  this  railroad  to  be  constructed  in  the  bold  style  and  of  the 
temporary  character  which  are  fbund  in  most  of  the  American  railroads.  They  wished 
a  Boman  work,  and  their  engineers  have  given  them  one.  They  have  made  them  a 
railroad  certainly  the  .most  solid  which  exists  in  the  world.  They  have  only  omitted 
Ubit  fine  workmanship^  the  cut  stone  arches,  the  columns  and  monumental  architecture, 
which  make  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem 
times.  These  ma^puficent  ornaments  are  of  no  importance.  The  railroad  thum  Bos- 
ton to  Lowell,  in  its  Roman  or  Cyclopean  simplicity,  will  cost  800,000  firancs  the 
league.'' 


MALDEN. 


Maldbn  was  originally  a  part  of  Charlestown.  It  was  probably 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  about  1649.  Some  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  exact  time  of  the  incorporation  of  some  of  the  ancient 
towns  in  the  state,  from  the  fact  that  such  acts  cannot  be  found  in 
print  The  records  which  remain  are  oftentimes  quite  laconic. 
The  record  respecting  Maiden  is  thus  expressed:  '*The  Mistic 
north  side  men  are  incorporated  into  a  town  called  Maiden." 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  bounds  of  the  town  were  made  to 
include  all  that  part  of  Charlestown  lying  north  of  Mystic  river. 
The  precise  period  of  erecting  the  first  meeting-house  is  not  known. 
It  appears,  however,  that  one  existed  in  1682,  from  the  town  order 
of  that  date,  which  provides  "  that  the  meeting  house  be  repaired, 
to  keep  out  the  weadier,  and  to  save  the  sills  from  rotting."  At 
this  time,  tfie  town  was  in  possession  of  a  bell,  which  for  many 
years  was  placed  upon  an  elevated  rock,  termed  Bell  Rock.  This 
custom  of  locating  the  town's  bell  upon  an  elevation  near  the 
meeting-house  was  quite  a  common  usage  among  the  early  settlers. 

The  first  church  gathered  in  the  town  was  in  1648.  In  1651. 
they  called  a  minister  to  the  pastoral  office,  without  the  consent  or 
the  neighboring  churches,  and  without  permission  from  the  legal 
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authority;  for  this  they  were  fined  by  the  general  court.  Mr. 
Blackman  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cheever  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  ministers ;  after  these,  Rev.  Michael  W  igglesworth  was  pastor, 
and  was  a  popular  minister  in  thq  times  in  which  he  lived,  being 
cotemporary  with  the  famous  Cotton  Mather.  Mr.  Wigglesworth, 
^^  when  the  weakness  of  his  lungs  disqualified  him  from  preaching, 
would  strive,  with  his  pen,  to  render  truth  attractive,  by  invest- 
ing her  with  the  garb  of  poetry."  His  ^^  Day  of  Doom^^  went 
through  six  editions  in  this  country,  and  was  republished  in 
London.  It  comprises  a  version,  after  the  manner  of  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins,  of  all  the  scripture  texts  relative  to  the  final  judg- 
ment of  man,  and  contains  224  stanzas  of  8  lines  each.  He  died 
in  1706,  aged  74. 


Southern  view  of  Maiden* 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  central  part  of  Maiden,  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Boston,  taken  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
villaj^e  on  the  Boston  road.  The  village  consists  of  about  40 
dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  1  Universalist,  1  Congregationalist, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  The  church  appearing  on  the  right 
is  the  Congregational ;  the  Universalist  church,  the  largest  in  the 
village,  is  seen  in  the  distance  on  the  left.  Population  of  the  town, 
2,303.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  250  pairs 
of  boots,  165,800  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $118,410  36;  males 
employed,  214;  females,  110.  There  were  6  establishments  for 
currying  leather ;  28,600  sides  of  leather  were  curried,  valued  at 
$99,750.  The  value  of  tin  ware  manufactured  was  $31,000; 
hands  employed,  20.  One  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  which  manu- 
factured 660  tons  of  iron,  valued  at  $78,000.  There  was  also  a 
last,  dye  wood,  twine  and  block  tin  manufactory. 

The  following  are  extracted  from  the  ancient  records  : 
1689.    "  Voted  at  a  publick  towne  meeting,  that  no  young  trees 
under  a  foot  over  are  to  be  felled  for  fire  wood  under  a  penalty  of 
paying  five  shillings  for  every  such  tree." 
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"The  mark  which  Capt  John  line  doe  put  iipon  y«  ears  of  those 
his  cretures  which  he  usuly  eare  markes — That  is,  y®  top  of  ye 
near  eare  cut  square  of  and  a  slit  down  in  the  same  eare.  Also  a 
half  peney  cut  out  of  ye  under  side  of  y^  furder  eare." 

1684.  "  At  a  meeting  of  ye  selectmen  for  ye  regulation  of  Dis- 
order in  ye  meeting  house  on  ye  Lord's  day,  by  boys  and  youths 
playing,  it  is  ordered  by  ye  selectmen  that  all  householders  and 
masters  of  families  in  this  town  shall  take  their  turns  successively, 
every  Lord's  day,  below  and  in  the  galleries."  * 

In  1702,  "  John  Sprague  was  appointed  school  master  for  the 
year  insuing,  to  learn  children  and  youth  to  llead  and  Wright ; 
and  to  Refmetick,  according  to  his  best  skill ;  And  he  is  to  have 
£10  paid  him  by  the  town  for  his  pains.  The  school  is  to  be  kept 
for  all  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  town,  and  to  be  kept  at  four  severall 
places,  at  four  severall  times,  one  quarter  of  a  year  in  a  place." 


MARLBOROUGH. 

A  TRACT  of  land,  six  miles  square,  was  granted  to  a  number  of 
petitioners,  inhabitants  of  Sudbury,  in  1656,  which  was  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Marlborough,  in  May,  1660.  The  Indian 
name  of  tfiis  place  was  OkoTmnakamesit.  The  last  distinguished 
leader  of  the  tribe,  who  resided  here,  was  Ononvog,  By  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  petition  for  the  land,  it  appears  that  the 
EngUsh  settlement  was  begun  about  1654.  The  infant  town  was 
severely  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  invasion  of  the  savages.  In 
Mr.  Packard's  account  of  the  town  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  vol.)  it 
is  stated,  that,  "  on  the  Sabbath,  when  Mr.  Brimsmead  was  in 
sermon,  March  20,  1676,  the  worshipping  assembly  was  suddenly 
dispersed  by  an  outcry  of  '  Indians  at  the  door.'  The  confusion 
of  the  first  moment  was  instantly  increased  by  a  fire  from  the 
enemy ;  but  the  God  whom  they  were  worshipping  shielded  their 
lives  and  limbs,  excepting  the  arm  of  one  Moses  Newton,  who 
was  carrying  an  elderly  and  infirm  woman  to  a  place  of  safety. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  sheltered  in  their  fort,  with  the  mutual 
feelings  peculiar  to  such  a  scene.  Their  meeting-house,  and  many 
dwellmg-houses,  left  without  protection,  were  burnt.  Fruit  trees 
pilled  and  hacked,  and  other  valuable  effects  rendered  useless, 
perpetuated  the  barbarity  of  the  savages,  many  years  after  the 

•  "In  1675  and  1677,  the  general  court  passed  several  laws,  founded  upon  the  system 
of  Alflred  the  Greatidesignin^  thereby  a  better  regulation  of  society,  and  a  promotion 
of  sound  morals.  These  laws  directed  an  appointment  of  tythingmen  in  each  town, 
who  were  to  have  the  inspection  of  10  or  12  families,  and  to  prosecute  for  all  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  within  their  tythings  or  districts.  Record  is  made  of  their 
appointment  in  this  town  as  early  as  1678.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  tythingman  to 
enforce  the  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath,  licensed  houses,  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  to  see  Uiat  no  person  was  away  from  home  after  nine  o'clock  at  night.  How  well 
Ithey  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office,  the  unruly  who  fell  within  their  grasp 
woold  probably  be  the  best  judges."— ITngA^s  Historical  JHscourst,  Dec.  1831. 
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inhabitants  returned.  The  enemy  retired  soon  after  their  first 
onset,  declining  to  risk  the  enterprise  and  martial  prowess  oi  the 
yoimg  plantation.  The  new  settlers,  being  much  debilitated  by 
their  various  losses,  being  a  frontier  town,  and  still  exposed  to  the 
^adjudication'  of  their  savage  neighbors,  left  their  farms  till  the 
seat  of  war  was  further  removed." 

Marlborough  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  towns  in  the  county. 
Very  little  of  what  is  called  good  land  lies  level,  but  is  intersected 
in  various  directions  by  hills,  declivities  and  valleys.  The  high 
lands  are  more  moist,  and  less  exposed  to.  drought,  than  the  inter- 
vals below  them,  and  often  retain  their  verdure  in  dry  seasons 
when  the  valleys  are  parched.  This  place  is  14  miles  south-west 
of  Concord,  16  east  of  Worcester,  and  25  west  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 2,089.  There  are  4  churches :  1  Restorationist,  1  Ortho- 
dox, 1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist 
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Sauth-iastem  ffien  of  Marlborough. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  some  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Marlborough.  The  most  prominent 
building  seen  on  the  left  is  the  Universalist  church ;  the  Congre- 
gational church  is  the  one  seen  in  the  distance,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  engraving.  The  West  village  is  about  one  mile  from  this 
place,  and  contains  a  Restorationist  church  and  an  academy. 
Feltonville  village,  in  this  town,  is  about  three  miles  north.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  103,000  pairs  of 
shoes,  valued  at  $41,200;  there  were  7,500  straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $10,850. 

Mr.  William  Brimsmead  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister. 
He  was  ordained  in  1666,  and  died  in  1701.  He  lived  unmarriwl, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  some 
singularities,  one  of  which  was  his  refusing  to  baptize  children 
who  were  bom  on  the  Sabbath.  Rev.  Robert  Breck  was  ordained 
here  in  1707.    He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Hunt,  who 
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vas  ordauied  In  1733,  and  dismissed  in  1735.  Rev.  Aaron  Smith 
was  ordained  in  1740,  and  dismissed  in  1778.  The  next,  the  Rev. 
Asa  Packard,  was  ordained  in  1785. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard  in 
the  central  village : — 

BeliqaisB  terrestres  Theologi  vere  venerandi  BosEBTf  Bbecx  sub  hoc  tamnlo  con- 
servantur.  Pars  ccelestis  ad  coelom  myriadam  angeloram  et  ad  spiritus  jastoram  qui 
pofiBcti  sunt,  abiit.  Ingenii  penetrantis :  Qaoad  vires  naturales,  vir  fait  amplissimsB 
mentis  et  jndicii  solidi  una  com  animi  fortitudine  singolah.  Quod  partes  acqnisitas 
spectat,  in  itnguis  qus  doctae  prsesertim  audiunt  admodum  peritus : — literarum  poli- 
tanim  mensura  parum  communi  instructus ;  et  quod  aliis  fuit  difficile,  ille  viitute 
genii  propiii  et  studiis  coar . . . .  s  feliciter  subegit. 

In  omnibus  Theologise  partibus  versatissimus,  et  vere  orthodoxus  scriba  ad  Begnnm 
Coelorum  usquequaque  institutus  :  officio  pastoiali  in  Ecclesia  Marlburiensi,  ubi  Spi- 
ritus Sanctus  ilium  constituit  Episcopum  per  xxvii.  annos  fideliter,  sedulo,  padfice, 
multacfue  cum  laude  fUnctus  est.  Doetrinse  Revelatse,  una  cum  cultu  et  regimine  in 
Ecclesiis  Novanglicanis  institutis,  assertor  habilis  et  strenuus. 

Ad  consilia  da^da  in  rebus  arduis  tum  publicis  turn  phvatis,  integritate  con^cuus 
et  prudentia  instructissimus : — sincere  dilexit  amicos,  patriam,  et  universam  Christi 
ecdesiam.  Denique,  pietatis,  omnis  virtutis  socialis,  et  quoad  res  terrenas,  modenu 
minis,  exemplar ;  in  doloribus  aspens  sgritudinis  ultimse  patientia  ejus  opus  perfec- 
tom  habnit,  et  si  non  ovans,  expectans  tamen  et  placide  discessit. 

Natns  Decemb.  7, 1689.    Denatus  Januar.  6, 1731. 

Prophetae  ipsi  non  in  seculum  vivunt. 

[Beneath  this  mound  are  preserved  the  earthly  remains  of  that  truly  venerable 
theologian,  Robert  Bbsck.  His  celestial  part  has  gone  to  the  myriads  of  angels  in 
heaven,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  inlBuie  perfect.  He  was  of  a  discriminating 
genius ;  and  by  nature  a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  sound  judgment,  united  to  un- 
common courage  of  spirit.  As  to  his  acquired  parts,  he  was  in  the  learned  tongues 
exceedingly  skUful,  and  he  was  furnished  with  no  common  measure  of  polite  litenu 
tore.  What  to  others  was  difficult,  he  easily  mastered  by  the  force  of  his  genius 
and  his  close  application. 

In  every  department  of  theolog]^  he  was  well  versed,  and  a  truly  orthodox  scribe, 
thoroughly  instructed  unto  the  rangdom  of  heaven.  He  peacefully  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in  the  church  at  Marlborough,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  him  Overseer,  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  great  succ&ss  for  27  years.  Of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  of  the  doctrines,  institutions  and  principles  of  the  Churches 
of  New  England,  he  was  an  able  and  strenuous  advocate. 

In  giving  counsel,  in  matters  both  pubUc  and  private,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
integrity  and  wisdom.  He  sincerely  loved  his  friends,  his  country,  and  the  whde 
church  of  Christ.  He  was,  in  short,  an  exemplar  of  piety,  of  every  social  virtue, 
and  of  moderation  in  worhUy  desires.  In  the  severe  pangs  of  his  last  siclmess,  he 
finished  his  work  in  patience,  and  if  not  in  triumph,  yet  in  hope,  he  peacefully 


-om  December  7, 1689.    Died  January  6, 1731. 
£veo  prophets  do  not  live  for  ever.] 


MEDPORD. 

Hedford  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts,  being 
incorporated  in  1630.  Gov.  Dudley,  in  his  letter  of  March  12th, 
1630,  to  the  countess  of  Lincoln,  speaking  of  the  "  dispertion"  of 
the  settlers  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  says,  '^  some  of 
us  upon  Mistic^  which  we  named  MeadfcrdP  In  Wood's  New 
EngUmd  Prospect^  printed  in  London  in  1639,  the  author,  in  sir- 
ing an  account  of  the  various  settlements,  notices  Mystic  or  Med- 
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ford  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  next  town  is  Mistic,  which 
is  three  miles  from  Charlestown  by  land,  and  a  league  and  a  half 
by  water.  It  is  seated  by  the  water-side  very  pleasantly ;  there 
are  not  many  houses  as  yet  At  the  head  of  this  river  are  great 
and  spacious  ponds,  whither  the  alewives  press  to  spawn.  This 
being  a  noted  place  for  that  kind  of  fish,  the  EngUsh  resort  thither 
to  take  them.  On  the  west  side  of  this  river  the  Governor  hath  a 
farm,  where  he  keeps  most  of  his  cattle.  On  the  east  side  is  Mr. 
Cradock's  plantation,  where  he  hath  impaled  a  park,  where  he 
keeps  his  cattle,  till  he  can  store  it  with  deer :  Here,  likewise,  he 
is  at  charges  of  building  ships.  The  last  year  one  was  upon  the 
stocks  of  an  hundred  tons ;  that  being  finished,  they  are  to  build 
one  twice  her  burthen.  Ships  without  either  ballast  or  loading 
may  float  down  this  river;  otherwise  the  oyster-bank  would 
hinder  them,  which  crosseth  the  channel." 


Southern  view  of  Medford. 

Medford  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  built  principally  on 
the  north-eastern  bank  of  Mystic  river,  which  here,  though  quite 
a  narrow  stream,  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  to  the  ocean  the 
numerous  vessels  which  have  been  built  in  the  place.  There  are 
in  the  village  four  churches,  2  Congregational,  (one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,)  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist.  The  above  engrav- 
ing shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered  firom  the 
south,  upon  the  Boston  road.  The  south  part  of  the  town  is  com- 
posed of  rich  marly  soil,  through  which  Mystic  river  winds  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  is  broken  and  rocky. 
The  Middlesex  canal  and  the  Lowell  railroad  pass  to  the  westward 
of  the  village.  Winter  Hill,  in  this  town,  rises  124  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution as  the  place  of  the  encampment  of  Gen.  Burgojme  and 
his  army  after  their  capture.  Population,  2,076.  Distance,  14 
miles  from  Concord,  2  west  of  Maiden,  and  6  miles  from  Boston. 
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John  Brooks,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  a  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  a  native  and  resident  of  &is  town.  In  1837,  there 
were  239  hands  employed  in  ship-building;  60  vessels  were  built 
during  the  five  preceding  years,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  24,195 ; 
valued  at  $1,112,970.  One  hat  manufactory ;  10,043  hats  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $40,275;  hat  bodies  manufactured, 
40,000,  valued  at  $20,000.  Bricks  manufactured,  1,200,000,  val- 
ued  at  $7,200.  linseed  oil  manufactured,  13,500  gallons,  firom 
7,300  bushels  of  seed;  value  of  oil,  $14,860. 


NATICK. 


Tms  township  was  originally  granted  by  the  general  court  to  the 
Indians,  as  a  place  for  a  permanent  residence.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated into  an  English  district  in  1761,  and  into  a  town  in  1781,  by 
the  name  of  Natick,  a  word  in  the  Indian  language,  signifying 
"  the  place  of  hills"  It  is  watered  by  Charles  river,  and  contains 
numerous  fish-ponds.  There  are  two  villages,  which  are  upwards 
of  a  mile  apart.  North  Natick  is  a  village  newly  erected ;  it  con- 
sists of  about  30  houses,  two  churches,  1  Congregational,  and  1 
Methodist.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  passes  through 
this  village.  South  Natick  is  the  ancient  village  *  it  consists  of: 
about  20  dwelling-houses  and  a  Unitarian  churcn.  Population, 
1,221,  Distance  from  Concord,  12  miles,  9  from  Dedham,  and  16 
from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  250,650  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured here,  valued  at  $213,052  50;  males  employed,  263;^ 
females,  189. 

The  first  Indian  church  in  New  England  was  formed  here,  m 
1660.  The  Indians  were  first  brought  together,  by  Mr.  EUot,  at 
Nonantum,  (in  Newton)  but  not  finding  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion, they  removed  to  Natick  in  1651.  Here  they  built  a  town  on 
the  banks  of  Charles  river,  "  which  consisted  of  three  long  streets; 
two  on  the  Boston  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the  other.  To 
each  house  was  attached  a  piece  of  ground.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  built  after  the  Indian  fashion.  One  large  house  was  Erected 
in  the  English  style,  the  lower  apartment  of  which  was  employed 
as  a  school-room  in  the  week,  and  as  a  place  of  worship  on  the 

Lord's  day ; there  was  likewise  a  large  handsome  fort,  of  a 

circular  figure,  palisadoed  with  trees ;  and  a  foot-bridge  over  the 
river,  the  foundation  of  which  was  secured  with  stone;  with 
several  little  houses  after  the  Elnglish  fashion."  According  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Eliot,  they  adopted  the  form  of  government  pro- 
posed by  Jethro  to  Moses.  About  100  of  them  met  together,  and 
chose  one  ruler  of  a  hundred,  two  rulers  of  fifties,  and  ten  rulers 
of  tens.  After  their  church  was  formed,  they  flourished  under  a 
succession  of  pious  teachers,  natives  and  English,  until,  by  repeat- 
ed wasting  sickness  and  other  causes  so  fatal  to  the  race,  they 
have  now  become  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct.     The  following 
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account  of  Natick,  &c«,  is  firom  the  Memoirs  of  Eliot,  hy  the  B«t. 
Martin  Moore,  of  Natick. 

<<  It  lieth  npoQ  Charles  river,  eighteen  miles  sonth-west  from  Boston,  and  ten  miles 
north-west  torn  BedhaoL  It  hath  twenty-nine  families,  which,  oompnting  tre  persoits 
to  a  family,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty^ve  persons.  The  town  contains  about 
six  thousand  acres.  The  soil  is  good  and  well  watered,  and  prodnceth  plenty  of  grain 
and  fruit.  The  land  was  granted  to  the  Indians  at  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eliot,  bw  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts :  and  in  the  year  1651,  a  number  of  them  commaed 
together  and  formed  a  town,  which  is  the  place  of  the  greatest  name  among  Tnf^«*»f, 
and  where  their  principal  courts  are  held.         #        #        #        • 

"  In  this  town  was  the  fir?t  church  of  Indians  embodied,  in  the  year  1660.  Unto 
this  church  some  pious  Indians  of  other  places,  both  men  and  women,  are  since  joined. 
The  number  of  men  and  women  in  full  communion  with  this  church  were,  in  1670, 
between  forty  and  fifty. 

"  We  are  to  consider,  that  aU  those  we  call  praying  Indians  are  not  all  visible 
church  members,  or  baptized  persons ;  which  ordinance  of  baptism  is  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered unto  any  that  are  out  of  the  visible  church,  untU  they  profess  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  obedience  to  him,  but  the  infants  of  such  as  are  members  of  the  visible 
church  are  to  be  baptized.  Here,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  though  it  be  a  digressiony 
to  relate  a  story  of^  remark  concerning  a  child  at  Natick,  a  youth  of  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  who  was  of  a  sober  and  grave  carriage,  and  an  attentive  hearer  o£  the 
word,  considering  his  age  and  capacity,  but  he  had  a  weak  body  and  was  consump- 
tive. This  child  hearing  Mr.  Eliot  preach  upon  a  time  at  Natick  when  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  was  to  be  administered  unto  some  children,  v/hose  ^rents  had  made  pro- 
Hbssiodl  of  their  faith  and  were  joined  to  the  church :  upon  which  occasion  Mr.  Shot 
said,  that  baptism  was  Christ's  mark,  which  he  ordered  to  be  set  upon  his  lambs,  and 
that  it  was  a  manifest  token  of  Christ's  love  to  the  offspring  of  his  people  to  set  thia 
mark  upon  them.  This  child  taking  special  notice  of  this  passa^,  did  often  solicit  bis 
iftther  and  mother,  that  one  or  both  of  them  would  endeavour  to  join  to  the  diurch,  that 
he  might  be  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lambs  before  he  died.  The  parents,  who  were 
well  inclined,  especially  the  mother,  and  being  also  veiy  affectionate  to  their  child,  as 
the  Indians  generally  are,  did  seriously  ponder  the  child's  reiterated  intreaties ;  and 
mot  long  after,  first  the  mother,  and  then  the  father  of  the  child,  joined  to  the  church. 
Soon  after  the  lad  was  baptized ;  in  which  he  did  greatly  rejoice  and  triumph,  that  he 
was  now  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lambs.  *  Now,'  said  he  to  his  fiither  and  moch^ ,  <  I 
am  willing  to  die ;'  which  shortly  after  came  to  pass ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  as  the  child 
had  Christ's  name  set  upon  him  in  baptism  and  by  faith,  so  his  imm<»rtal  soul  is  now 
in  glory,  rejoicing  in  communion  with  Christ. 

*^  There  are  many  Indians  that  live  among  those  that  have  subjected  themselves  ta 
the  gospel,  that  are  catechised ;  who  attend  public  worship,  read  the  scriptures,  pray 
in  their  families  morning  and  evening,  who  have  not  yet  attached  themselves  to  the 
visible  church.  The  manner  practised  by  these  Indians  in  the  worship  of  God  is  thus. 
Upon  the  Lord's  days,  fast-days,  and  lecture-days,  the  people  assemble  together  at  the 
sound  of  a  drum,  (for  bells  they  yet  have  not)  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, on  the  Lord's  days,  but  only  once  upon  lecture-days,  when  one  of  their  teachers 
begins  with  a  solemn  and  affectionate  prayer.  In  these  acts  of  worship,  for  I  havt 
oAen  been  present  with  them,  they  demean  themselves  visibly  with  reverenoe,  atten- 
tion, modesty  and  solemnity ;  the  men-kind  sitting  by  themselves,  and  the  women-kind 
by  themselv&s,  according  to  their  age,  quality  and  degree,  in  comely  manner.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  am  fully  satisfied,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
charity,  that  divers  of  them  do  fear  God  and  are  true  believers ;  but  yet  I  will  not 
deny  but  there  may  be  some  of  them  hypocrites,  that  profess  religion,  and  yet.  are 
not  sound-hearted.  But  things  that  are  secret  belong  to  God  j  and  tmngs  that  are  re- 
vealed, unto  us  and  our  children. 

"  Their  teachers  are  generally, chosen  firom  among  themselves,  excqst  some  few 
English  teachers  of  the  most  pious  and  able  men  among  them.  Mr.  Efliot  haih  of 
late  years  fallen  into  a  practice  among  the  Indians,  the  better  to  prepare  and  furnish 
them  with  abilities  to  explicate  and  applv  the  scriptures,  by  setting  up  a  lecture  among 
them  in  logic  and  theology,  once  every  fortnight  all  the  summer,  at  Natick :  whereat 
he  is  present  and  ready,  and  reads  and  explaioos  to  them  the  principles  of  thoee  arts. 
And  God  hath  been  pleased  graciously  so  to  bless  these  nieans,  that  several  of  them, 
especially  young  men  of  acute  parts,  have  gained  much  knowledge,  and  are  able  to 
speak  meUiodically  and  profitably  unto  any  plain  text  of  scripture,  yea,  as  well  as 
you  can  imagine  such  little  means  of  leammg  can  advantage  them  umQ.    From 
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fUs  dmuth  and  town  of  Natick  hath  issued  forth,  as  from  a  seminary  of  rirtne  and 
pietTy  difers  teachers  that  are  employed  in  several  new  praying  towns. 

"In  this  town  they  have  residing  some  of  their  prinapal  rulers,  the  chief  whereof 
is  named  Wat>an,  who  is  now  above  seventy  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
pradence  and  piety.  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him.  Other  mlers  there 
are  hving  there,  as  Nattous  and  Fiam,  Boohan  and  others.  These  are  good  men  and 
f  but  inferior  to  the  first.  The  teachers  of  this  town  are  Anthony  and  John 
._,  'vdio  are  grave  and  pious  men.  Th^y  have  two  constables  belonging  to  this 
e,  chosen  yearly;  and  there  is  a  marshal-general  belonging  to  all  the  praying 
Indian  towns,  called  Captain  Josiah,  or  Pennahanit.  He  doth  attend  the  chief  courts 
kept  here,  bat  he  dwells  at  another  place,  Nashobah." 

Mr.  EUot  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Natick  (or  Nip- 
muc)  dialect.  This  Bible  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1663, 
and  is  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  in  1686,  in  the  correction  of  which  Mr.  Eliot  received 
great  assistance  from  Mr.  John  Cotton.*  The  following  is  the 
title-page :  "  Mamusse  Wunneetupanatamwe  Up  Biblum  God, 
Naneeswe  Nukkone  Testament  Kah  Wonk  Wfsku  Testament." 

The  following  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  con- 
tain,ed  in  the  above  work. 

Onr&tber  heaven  in       hallowed         thy  name         come  thy  kingdom 

Nuskun    kesukqut ;  Quttianatamunach  ktawesttonk  ;  Peyaumuutch  kukketasstUamoonk; 
thy  will  done  earth  on    as     heave»  in     our         ibod  daily 

KtUtetumUmoank  nen     nack  ohkeit    neane   kesuktpU;    Nitmmeetsuongash  asikestiokish 
give    OS     this  this      day         and        forgive       us  onr       sins  as 

MsamttHnam     yemfeu    kesukod;    Kafi    akquoniamaurmean  nwmmaUheseongash    neau 
wicked-doers  we   forgive  them        Also    lead  ns  not 

mttchmehik  guengig  mutahqwmtamounnonog ;        Ahque        sagkcmpagmamnMn  en 
temptation  in        Oh       deliver       ns  evil  flrom        for  thine 

quUMmaonganU}    Wtke  pokquohnmssifmean    nutch  match   itut  y    NemuUke  hatAUtmi 

kingdom      and       power       and      glory         forever  Amen. 
kOassvtamoonk  kah  wumthkesuonk  kah  sohsumoortk  micheme    Amen. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard 
near  the  Unitarian  church  in  South  Natick. 

Hie  depositee  snm  Teliquiie  domini  revercndi  Olivetii  Peabody,  viri,  propter  mentis 
ftcohates  et  Literatarom  necessariom  majtima  veneratione  digni.  Specnlationes  the- 
ok>gicas  optime  delegit.  In  officio  pastorali  conspicae  efinlsk,  per  annos  triginta, 
Popolo  apud  Natick  ministravit  pnpcipne  aboriginum  eruditionis  in  i*eligione  Christi- 
ana  cansa.  In  vita  sociali  quoque  fuit  exemplar.  Benevolentia  integra  et  hospitali- 
tate  cathohca  maxime  antecessit.  Retributronem  faturam  certissiroe  expectans, 
ministerium  reliqnit,  die  Februarii  2do,  A.  I>'  1752,  aHatis  54. 

[Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  reverend  Ouvbr  Peabody,  a  man  veneraWe 
for  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  for  all  needful  learning.  He  delighted  much  in 
theological  investigations.  He  discharged  the  pastoral  office  with  great  renown  for 
thirty  years ;  ministering  to  the  people  of  Natick,  especially  to  the  aborigines,  in  the 

♦  "  It  is  related  that  while  Mr.  Eliot  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
Indian  language,  he  came  to  the  following  passage  in  Judges  v.  28  :  '  The  mother  of 
Sisera  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  cried  through  the  laitice^^  A:c.  Not  knowing  an 
Indian  word  to  signify  lattice,  he  applied  to  several  of  the  natives,  and  endeavorol  to 
describe  to  them  what  a  lattice  resembled.  He  described  it  as  frame-work,  netting, 
wicker,  or  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  illustrative  ;  when  ihey  gave  him  a  long,  bar- 
barous and  unpronounceable  word,  as  are  most  of  the  words  iu  their  language.  Some 
years  after,  when  he  had  learned  their  dialect  more  correctly,  he  is  said  to  have 
UMighed  outright  upon  finding  that  the  Indians  had  given  him  the  true  term  for 
:  e^Sa.  *  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  cried  through  the 
acMff.'" 
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cause  of  sacred  learning.  He  was  a  model  in  social  life.  In  benevolence  and  inii- 
rersal  hospitality  he  was  preeminent.  In  the  firm  expectation  of  a  future  retribution, 
he  was  GftUed  firom  his  ministry  <m  the  2d  of  February,  A.  D.  1752,  aged  54  years.] 
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The  exact  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  of 
Newton  is  unknown.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  styled  Cambridge  Village^  or  New  Cambridge.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1691.  This  is  a  beautiful  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing town,  the  Nonanium  of  the  Indians.  It  is  12  miles  S.  E.  of 
Concord,  7  N.  of  Dedham,  and  7  miles  west  from  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 3,037.     There  are  five  churches,  2  CJongregational,  2  Bap- 


Theological  Seminary  at  Newton, 

tist,  and  1  Episcopal  The  Newton  Theological  Seminary ,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  founded  in  this  place 
in  1825,-and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  the  next  year.  In 
1828  a  brick  building,  three  stories  in  height,  besides  a  baisement 
story,  86  feet  long  and  49  wide,  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$10,000.  Three  convenient  houses  have  been  since  erected  for  the 
professors.  In  the  mansion-house  are  accommodations  for  the  stew- 
ard's family,  a  dining  hall,  a  chapel,  and  recitation  rooms.  The 
regular  course  erf  study  occupies  thiee  years.  There  are  two  vaca- 
tions of  six  weeks  each ;  one  from  the  last  Wednesday  but  one  in 
August,  the  other  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  March.  The  semi- 
nary is  about  seven  miles  from  Boston,  in  a  very  healthy  position, 
being  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  commands  an 
extensive  prospect  of  Boston,  and  of  the  rich  country  around.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  town  there  are  many  elegant  country  resi- 
dences. 

Newton  lies  in  a  bend  of  Charles  river,  which  forms  its  bound- 
ary on  three  sides,  and,  by  two  falls  of  considerable  extent,  affords 
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an  extensive  water  power.  There  are  two  manufacturing  villages 
at  these  fells.  The  Upper  Falls  village  is  9  miles  from  Boston  and 
7  from  Dedham ;  it  consists  of  about  70  dwelling-houses,  2  churchas, 
1  Methodist  and  1  Baptist,  a  nail  factory,  rolling  mill,  and  a  ma- 
chine shop,  where  100  hands  have  been  employed.  At  this  place  the 
water  descends  35  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  at  one 
place  pitches  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  20  feet  high.  The  village,  which 
is  well  built,  is  irregularly  situated  on  a  rocky  elevation  which  rises 
with  some  abruptness  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Lower  Falls 
village  is  11  miles  from  Boston,  and  about  2  miles  N.  W.  from  the 
Upper  Palls  village.  A  part  of  this  village  is  within  the  bounds 
of  Needham ;  it  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  an  Episco- 
pal church,  and  10  paper-mills.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  rail- 
road passes  to  the  north  of  this  village. 

In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton  mills,  5,710  spindles ;  %2,300  yards 
of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $134,722 ;  males 
employed,  53 ;  females,  240 ;  one  woollen  mill,  5  sets  of  woollen 
machinery;  100,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$100,000 ;  five  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured,  975  tons ;  value 
of  paper  manumctured,  $197,000 ;  males  employed,  53 ;  females, 
3D ;  one  nail  manufactory ;  nails  manufactured,  700  tons,  valued 
at  $84,700 ;  hands  employed,  20 ;  capital  invested,  $40,000 ;  one 
manufactory  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manu- 
factured, $54,000;  sixty  males  and  six  females  employed;  one 
rolling  mill ;  950  tons  of  iron  rolled,  valued  at  $76,000.  Value  of 
soap  and  candles  manufactured,  $22,600;  vitriol,  1,800,000  lbs., 
valued  at  $50,000;  barilla,  130  tons,  valued  at  $4,550;  value  of 
machinery  manufactured,  $70,000;  cost  of  materials,  $35,000; 
capital  invested,  $120,000. 

rfoTuifUum  was  '^  the  first  civilized  and  Christian  settlement  of 
Indians  within  the  English  colonies  of  North  America."  Mr.  Goo- 
kin,  who  formerly  accompanied  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  journeys,  says 
"  the  first  place  he  began  to  preach  at  was  Nonantum,  near  Water- 
town,  upon  the  south  side  of  Charles  river,  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  his  own  house ;  where  lived  at  that  time  Waban,  one  of  their 
principal  men,  and  some  Indians  with  him."  Mr.  Eliot  set  out 
upon  his  mission  in  Oct.,  1646,  and  sent  forerunners  to  apprize  the 
Indians  of  his  intentions.  Waban,  a  grave  and  wise  man,  of  the 
same  age  of  the  missionary,  forty-two,  a  person  of  influence,  met 
him  at  a  small  distance  from  their  settlement,  and  welcomed  him 
to  a  large  wigwam  on  the  hill  Nonantum.  A  considerable  number 
of  his  countrymen  assembl^  here  from  the  neighborhood  to  hear 
the  new  doctrine. 

"After  a  short  prayer  in  English,  Mr.  Eliot  delivered  a  sermon  (the  first  probably 
ever  preached  in  Uiis  part  of  the  old  town)  from  Ezek.  chap,  xxivii.  ver.  9,  10 :  *Then 
said  he  onto  me,  Prophesy  onto  the  wmdf  (to  which  the  Indian  term  Waban  is  said  to 
siiswer)  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind,  (say  to  Wabant)  Thus  saith  the 
LoiD  God,  Come  from  the  fonr  winds,  0  breath,  ana  breathe  upon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  live.  So  I  pit)phesied  as  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into 
them,  and  they  lived  and  stood  npon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army.'  This  ser- 
mon employed  an  hour.  The  pnacher  began  with  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
nckmcmMgfd  by  themselvesi  and  then  proceeded  to  the  leading  doctrines  and  precepu 
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of  Chrisdanity.  He  repeated  and  ezrilaiiied  the  ten  commandments.  He  infimMi 
them  of  the  dreadful  curse  attending  tne  violation  of  the  divine  law.  He  then  spaka 
to  them  of  the  person  of  Jbsus  Chbist,  of  the  place  of  his  present  residence  and  exal- 
tation, and  of  his  coming  to  judge  the  world  in  flaming  nre.  He  tanght  them  the 
blessed  state  of  all  those  who  know  and  savingly  believe  in  CimisT.  He  related  the 
creation  and  &11  of  man ;  and  spoke  of  the  infinite  greatness  of  Goo,  of  the  joys  of 
heaven,  and  the  punishment  of  hell ;  finally  persuading  them  to  repentance  and  a  good 
life.  Having  closed  his  sermon,  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  he  had  conv^ed 
his  sentiments  intelligibly,  in  a  language  so  new  to  himself.  He  therefore  inquired 
whether  they  comprehended  his  meaning ;  to  which  their  unanimous  reply  was,  <  We 
onderstood  all.'  Mr.  Eliot  and  his  friends  then  devoted  about  three  hours  to  familiar 
and  friendlv  conference  with  them,  to  hear  and  answer  questions  which  naturally  were 
suggested  by  the  discourse.  This  first  visit  was  received  with  cordial  and  general 
saUsiGBMrtion.  Many  of  his  audience  listened  to  the  pathetic  parts  of  the  discourse  with 
tears ;  Waban,  parcicularlv,  received  those  happy  impressions  which  abode  by  him 
through  life,  and  qualified  him  zeaIou.sly  and  successfully  to  aid  the  generoos  desiga 
of  converting  his  coun(r3rmen. 

"  A  still  larger  number  attended  the  next  visit  of  the  apostolic  Eliot  to  Nonantnm, 
Nov.  11.  He  began  first  with  the  children,  whom  he  taught  these  three  questions, 
and  their  answers.  Q.  1.  Who  jnade  you  and  all  the  world '  A.  Goo.  Q.  2.  Whom 
do  you  expect  to  save  you  from  sin  and  hell  ?  A.  Jesfs  Cheist.  Q.  3.  How  many 
commandments  hath  God  given  you  to  keep  ?  A.  Ten.  He  then  preached  about  an 
hour  to  the  whole  company  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Chbist  for  procuring  his  favor.  He  informed  them  what  Jesus  Christ  had  done 
and  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  dreadful  judgments  attendant  upon 
the  rejection  of  him  and  his  salvation.  The  whole  company  appeared  very  serious. 
Liberty  being  given  to  ask  questions  for  further  information,  an  a^ged  man  stood  up, 
and  with  tears  inquired  wheUier  it  was  not  too  late  for  such  an  old  man  as  he,  who 
was  near  death,  to  repent  and  seek  after  God.  Another  asked  how  the  English  came 
to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  knowledge  of  Goo  and  Jesus  Christ,  since 
they  had  all  at  first  but  one  father.  Another  inquired  how  it  came  to  pass  that  sea^ 
water  was  salt  and  river-water  fresh.  Another,  that  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the 
earth,  (as  he  supposed,)  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  does  not  overflow  all  the  earth. 
Mr.  Ehot  and  his  friends  spent  several  hours  in  answering  these  and  some  other  ques- 
tions. The  Indians  told  them,  upon  their  quitting  them  to  return  home  in  the  evening, 
that  *  they  did  much  thank  God  for  their  coming ;  and  for  what  they  had  heard,  they 
were  wonderful  things.* 

^*  At  the  third  meeting,  of  Nov.  26,  some  of  the  Indians  absented  themselves  throogfa 
Ibar  of  their  powaws  or  priests,  who  had  threatened  them  with  their  secret  power  of 
inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  upon  those  who  should  attend.  One  of  these  powaws 
was,  however,  immediately  and  solemnly  addressed  by  the  intrepid  missionary,  who 
silenced  and  convinced  him. 

"  Two  or  three  days  after  this  meeting,  at  which  the  audience  appeared  very  serious, 
Wampas,  a  sage  Indian,  with  two  of  his  companions,  came  to  the  English,  and  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  some  of  their  fiunilies.  He  brought  his  son  and  two  or  three  ocher 
Indian  children  with  him,  begging  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  christian  faith. 
His  request  was  granted." 

A  school  was  soon  established  among  them,  and  the  general 
court  gave  the  neighboring  Indians  a  tract  of  highlajid,  called  No- 
nantum,  and  furnished  them  with  various  implements  of  husbandry. 
The  Indians  many  of  them  professed  Christianity,  and  the  whole 
in  the  vicinity  became  settled,  and  conducted  their  afl^rs  with 
prudence  and  industry.  They  erected  a  house  of  worship  for 
themselves;  they  adopted  the  customs  of  their  English  neighbors, 
made  laws,  and  had  magistrates  of  their  own.  The  increase  of 
the  Indian  converts  was  such,  that  they  foimd  the  place  too  strait 
for  them,  and  there  was  a  removal  of  the  tribe  to  Natick,  about  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Nonantum. 

The  records  of  the  first  church  in  this  town  were  destroyed  in 
the  conflagration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merriam's  house,  m  1770.   From 
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Other  sources  it  appears  that  the  first  regular  church  gathered  here 
was  on  July  20,  1664,  and  the  first  minister  was  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  apostolic  missionary  of  that  name.  He  died,  exceed- 
ingly lamented,  in  1668,  in  the  ^d  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Hobart  was  ordained  his  successor,  Dec.  23,  1674.  His 
character  it  is  said  may  be  collected  firom  the  following  inscription 
placed  on  his  tomb-stone : 

Hoc  tamulo  deposiue  snnt  reliquiss  reverendi  et  ^rdocti  D.  D.  Nehemia  Hobabt, 
CoUegii  Harvardini  socij  lectissimi,  ecclesise  Neotoniensis  per  annos  qnadraginta  pas* 
toris  fidelissimi  et  yigilieiQtissimi,  singulari  gravitatei  humilitate  sque  ac  pietate  et 
docthna — a  doctis  et  pijs  eximiaveneratione  et  amore  recolendi.  Natus  erat  Nov.  21, 
1648.    Denatus  Aag.  25,  1712,  anno  setatis  64. 

[In  this  tomb  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  reverend  and  very  learned  teacher  of 
diWnity,  Nehemiah  Hobart,  an  estimable  fellow  of  Harvard  College,  a  highly  faithfhl 
and  watchful  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newton  for  forty  years.  His  singular  gravity, 
hoaiility,  piety,  and  leiaming,  rendered  him  the  object  of  deep  veneration  and  ardent 
esteem  to  men  of  science  and  religion.  He  was  bom  Nov.  21,  1648,  and  died  Aug. 
25, 1712,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.] 

Mr.  Hobart  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1714,  and  died  in  1757.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  his  monument : 

Hie  depositum  mori  quod  potuit  reverendi  vereque  venerandi  Johannis  Cottonj, 
eeclesisB  Newtoniensis  fidelissimi,  prudentissimi,  doctissimic^ue  nuper  pastoris,  concio* 
nandi  tarn  precandi  facultate  celeberrimi,  pietate  spectatissimi,  moribus  sanctissimis 
undeqaaque  et  suavissime  ab  omnibus  bene  meriti,  deploratique  auditoribus  praecipue, 
qnibus  vel  mortuns  concionari  non  desinit.  Fama  longe  lateque  vocalius  et  diutius 
marmore  duratissimo,  nomen  perdulce  proclamabit.  Morbo  non  senecta  iractus,  e 
vita  decessit,  Mail  17,  A.  J>,  1757,  setatis  suee  64,  officii  ministralis  43. 

[Here  lies  the  mortal  part  of  the  Rev.  and  truly  venerable  John  Cotton,  latetjr  the 
very  faithful,  prudent  and  skilful  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newton.  He  was  eminent 
lor  the  faculty  of  praying  and  preaching,  was  respected  for  his  piety,  and  held  in  high 
and  universal  esteem  for  his  pure  and  attractive  vi  rtues.  His  loss  is  especially  deplored 
by  his  flock,  to  whom  even  uead  he  ceases  not  to  preach.  Fame  shall  spread  his  en- 
deanng  name  more  loudly,  extensively,  and  permanently  than  the  most  durable  mar- 
ble. Broken  by  disease,  not  bv  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  departed  this  life  May  17^ 
A.  D.  1757,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  43d  of  his  ministry.] 

Rev.  Jonas  Merriam  succeeded  Mr.  Cotton,  in  1758 ;  he  died  in 
1780,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  a  family  tomb  in  Boston. 
In  1780,  a  Baptist  church  was  gathered  in  Newton,  and  Rev. 
Caleb  Blood  was  pastor  seven  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Grafton.  Mr.  Grafton  died  in  December,  1836.  Measures  are 
taking  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  the  partizan  commander  of  horse  so 
distinguished  in  King  Philip's  war,  was  of  this  town ;  he  died  in 
1709,  at  the  age  of  89,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
The  following  lines  on  the  foot-stcme  of  his  grave  have  been  de- 
ciphered : 

«  He  that's  here  interred  needs  no  versifying, 
A  virtuous  life  will  keep  the  name  from  djing: 
He'll  live,  though  poets  cease  their  scribbhng  rhym 
When  that  this  stone  shall  mouldered  be  by  time." 

Rev.  John  Elliot,  A.  M.,  son  of  the  apostolic  Elliot,  assistant  Indian  missionary. 
First  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  ordained  on  the  day  of  its  gathering,  July  20,  (Aug. 
1,  N.  S.)  1664,  eight  years  after  the  forming  of  a  Society  distinct  from  Cambridge, 
diedOet  11th,  1668,  JE.XXJUU.  Learned,  Pious  and  beloved  by  English  and  IiidiaB% 
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**  My  dring  cmuiBel  is,  secare  an  interest  in  the  Lord  Jesm  Christ,  and  this  will  eany 
Ton  safely  to  the  world^s  end.^'  As  a  preacher,  lively,  accomplished,  zealous,  aim 
Heaven  received  his  ascending  Spirit,  "155  years  since." — ^Erected  by  the  towDi 
1823. 


PEPPERELL. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1763.  This  town,  with  several 
others  in  the  vicinity,  some  in  Massachusetts  and  some  in  New 
Hampshire,  were  once  included  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
town  of  Dunstable.  The  river  Nashua  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  town,  dividing  it  from  Groton  and  the  present  town  of 
Dunstable.  The  land  bordering  on  the  river  is  level,  and  the  soil 
is  good ;  the  land  at  a  distance  from  the  river  is  uneven.  On 
Nisitissit  river  there  are  several  mills  for  various  purposes,  and 
the  Nashua  itself  has  several  falls  in  its  course  along  the  bord^ 
of  the  town,  affording  many  valuable  water  privileges. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  isr  a  village,  containing  two 
Congregational  cnurches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  an  Insane 
Asylum,  by  Dr.  Cutter.  Population,  1,586.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Concord,  and  33  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured 100  pairs  of  boots  and  30,000  pairs  of  shoes,  valued 
at  $25,000;  males  employed  30;  females,  15.  There  were  3 
paper-mills ;  550  tons  of  stock  were  manufactured ;  value  of  paper, 
$50,000;  fifty  hands  (20  males,  30  females)  were  employed; 
^,000  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,000.  Maj. 
General  Prescott,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  memorable  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 


READING. 


The  town  of  Reading  was  incorporated  in  1644  It  is  believed 
that  the  name  of  this  town  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  the  town 
of  South  Reading,  as  the  first  settlement  of  the  ancient  Reading 
appears  to  have  been  made  within  the  present  village  of  South 
Reading.  This  town  was  set  off  as  a  distinct  precinct  in  1769. 
There  is  much  good  land  in  this  town,  though  some  portions  of  it 
are  uneven  and  hard  of  cultivation.  The  principal  village  in  the 
town  consists  of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  handsomely  built,  aiul 
a  number  of  stores,  having  a  business-like  appearance.  There 
are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian ;  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  township  there  is  another  Congregational 
and  a  Baptist  church.  Population,  2,144.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Concord,  10  west  from  Salem,  and  13  from  Boston.  In  1837 
there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  707  pairs  of  boots  and 
290,511  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $184,583 ;  there  were  emplojred 
in  this  business  338  males  and  494  females.  There  were  eight 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  the  value  of  chairs  and. 
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Cftbitiet  ware  manufactured  was  $91,360;  one  hundred  hands 
were  employed. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  (ha 
grave-yard  of  the  principal  village : 

Stcred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Haven,  the  fint  Pastor  of  the  3d  church 
ra  Reading,  who  quitted  this  scene  of  mortality  May  7th,  1782,  in  y*  39  year  of  his 
apie,  and  12th  of  his  ministry.  Stripe  of  its  earthly  dress,  a  genius  unfettered  by 
lagotry,  improved  hy  study,  sanctified  by  retigion,  ennoblea  by  an  evangelic  temper, 
enlarged  by  the  most  diffusive  benevolence,  has  taken  its  flight  to  its  native  oountnr. 
Beloved  and  esteemed  as  a  most  worthy  character,  whose  excellent  and  acouired  abili- 
ties and  eminent  moral  endowments  afforded  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  great  and 
growing  usefulness,  his  exit  at  such  an  early  period  is  sincerely  lamented  %  all  his 
acquaintance,  and  most  especially  a  most  aorrowAil  event  to  the  people  of  nis  charge. 
According  to  conmion  reckoning  by  days,  months  and  years,  his  death  was  {nemature  i 
but  computing  human  life  by  the  advances  made  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  piety  and 
virtue,  he  Hved  to  a  good  old  age. 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of  James  Bancroft,  Esq.  Venerated  and  beloved  white 
living,  his  memorv  is  blessed.  Guided  by  Christian  pnnciple,  he  was  enabled,  throuf^h 
a  loi^^  and  useful  life,  to  perform  its  various  duties  with  fidelity.  A  defenm  of  his 
oottntry  in  her  struggle  for  independence,  he  was  magnanimous  and  devoted  in  the 
discharge  of  numerous  civil  offices,  disinterested  and  fluthful ;  and  a  Deacon  in  the 
first  church  in  the  place  during  fortv-six  years,  distinguished  by  integrity,  consistency 
sad  independence.  In  private  life  he  was  endeared  by  mildness  and  benignity,  and 
ever  evinced  obedience  to  the  first  command  by  an  observance  of  the  second  ^*  like 
unto  it."  He  has  gathered  to  his  fathersi  <<as  a  shock  of  com  in  its  season,"  May  17, 
1831;  ^t92. 


SHERBURNE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1674.  It  is  separated  from  Dover 
and  Medfield  by  Charles  river.  The  township  is  on  an  elevated 
site,  with  a  good  soil.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a 
village,  having  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian.  Population,  1,037.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Concord, 
10  from  Dedham,  and  18  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  40 
pairs  of  boots  and  48^000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at 
$40,000;  sixty  males  and  thirty  females  were  employed;  2,000 
straw  bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $4,000.  There  was 
an  axe,  plough  and  fork  manufactory.  The  vidue  of  whips  manu- 
factured was  $5,325  ;  capital  invested,  $1,325  j  twenty-one  hands 
were  employed,  seven  of  whom  were  females.  Value  of  muskets 
manufactured,  $1,600. 


SHIRLEY. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1763.  This  town  is  well 
watered,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  township  consists  of  low 
lands,  and  its  pastures  are  not  considered  so  good  as  those  of 
more  hilly  towns.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  are  two  Con- 
ffregatioiial  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian.     The  largest 
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Tillage  in  the  town  is  in  the  southern  part,  near  a  stream  which 
empties  into  Nashua  river.  There  is  a  Universalist  church  in 
the  village.  A  society  of  Shakers  live  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  town,  and  their  lands  extend  into  Lancaster,  in  Worcester 
county.  The  society  consists  of  from  150  to  200  persons,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  neatness,  industry,  and  the  raising  of 

Sarden  seeds,  &c.  In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  2,568  spin- 
les ;  474,364  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$52,100;  males  employed,  19;  females,  39;  one  woollen  mill; 
20,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,000; 
two  paper-mills ;  300  tons  of  stock  manufactured ;  value  of  paper, 
$20,000;  twenty  hands  (10  males,  10  females)  employed;  70,000 
palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,333.  Popula- 
tion, 967.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Concord,  18  from  Lowell,  and 
32  from  Boston. 


SOUTH    READING. 

The  settlement  of  this  place,  now  called  South  Reading,  was 
first  commenced  by  emigrants  from  Lynn.  As  early  as  the  year 
1639,  a  grant  of  land  was  made  by  the  general  court  to  the 
town  of  Lynn,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
records  of  the  court :  ''  Sept.  7,  1639.  The  petition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lynn  for  a  place  for  an  inland  plantation  at  the  head  of 
their  bormds  is  granted  them  of  four  miles  square."  After  this 
grant,  certain  persons  from  Lynn  and  other  places  immediately 
commenced  the  settlement  of  the  place ;  indeed,  some  had  taken 
possession  of  certain  spots  of  territory,  and  perhaps  had  removed 
hither,  in  1638,  the  year  before  the  grant.  The  settlement  that 
commenced  was  called  Lynn  Village,  being  a  part  of  the  town  of 
L3mn.  The  land  was  also  purchased  of  the  Indians  for  £10  16s., 
and  the  deeds  signed,  in  1640,  by  Sagamore  George,  his  sister 
Abigail,  and  Quanapowitt.  Lynn  village  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Reading  about  this  time,  being  about  five  years  since  its 
first  settlement.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  first  settlers, 
viz: 


Nicholas  Brown, 
Boniface  Burton, 
John  Bacheller, 
Goodman  Barker, 
Goodman  Blots, 
Isaac  Bamup, 
Wm.  Cowdrey, 
Thomas  Clark, 
Josiah  Dustin, 
Thomas  Dunton, 
Samuel  Dunton, 
Richard  Walker, 


Geo.  Davis, 
Wm.  Eaton, 
Jonas  Eaton^ 
Zachariah  Fitch, 
Benjamin  Fitch, 
Henry  Feltch, 
Jeremiah  Fitch, 
John  Fuller, 
Goodman  Gould, 
Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Wm.  Hooper, 
Samuel  Walker, 


Thomas  Hartshorn, 
Thomas  Kendall, 
Goodman  Knight, 
Wm.  Marlin, 
Thom^  Marshall, 
John  Poole, 
Thomas  Parker, 
John  Person, 
Jeremiah  Swaine^ 
Richard  Sader, 
Edward  Taylor. 
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The  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  (being  the  12ih  in 
the  colony)  was  gathered  in  1645,  and  Rev.  Henry  Green  was 
ordained  its  first  minister.  Mr.  Green  died  in  1648,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh,  in  1650. 

Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Zion's  Savionr  in  New  England," 
published  aboat  this  time,  says :  "  Reading  is  well  watered,  and  situate  about  a  great 
pond ;  besides,  it  hath  two  mills,  the  one  a  saw  mill,  the  other  a  com  mill,  which 
stand  on  two  several  streams.  It  hath  not  been  so  fhiitfUl  for  childrm  as  her  sister 
Wobom  hath ;  ber  habitation  is  fuller  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country ;  they  are 
well  stocked  with  cattle,  for  the  number  of  people.  They  have  gathered  into  a  church 
and  ordained  a  pastor  from  among  themselves,  at  the  same  time  a  young  man  of  good 
abilities  to  preach  the  word,  and  of  a  very  humble  behaviour,  named  Mr.  Green.  He, 
having  finished  his  course,  departed  this  Hfe  not  long  after,  whose  labors  are  with  the 
Lord :  after  him  succeeded  in  the  place  one  Mr.  Hagh.  a  young  man,  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  New  England,  a  man  studious  to  promote  the  truths  of  Christ. — They  are 
both  remembered  in  the  following  verse,  written  by  Johnson : 

"  On  earth's  bed  thou  at  noon  hast  laid  thy  head, 
You  that  for  Christ  (as  Green)  here  toiled  have  taken ; 
When  nature  fiauls,  men  rest  it  in  earth's  dead, 
Till  Christ  by  *s  word  with  glory  thee  awaken  j 
Young  Hagh,  thou  must  be  second  to  this  man 
In  field  encounter,  with  Christ  foes  shalt  thou 
Stand  up  and  take  his  bright  sword  in  thy  hand, 
Error  cut  down,  and  make  stout  stomacn  bow. 
Green's  ^one  before,  thy  warfieure's  now  begim, 
And  last  it  may  to  see  Rome's  Babel. fall ; 
Ry  weakest  means  Christ's  mighty  works  hath  dont , 
Keep  footing  &8t  till  Christ  thee  hence  do  call." 

The  township  of  South  Reading  comprises  a  tract  of  4,200  aeries, 
and  is  about  equidistant  from  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Andoyer, 
being  about  ten  miles  from  each.  It  was  originally  the  first  parish 
in  Reading.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1812. 
About  this  period  there  was  quite  a  political  excitement  in  Readr 
ing,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
parish,  being  mostly  on  the  Democratic  side,  were  left  in  the 
minority  of  the  town.  Feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  their 
townsmen  who  were  on  the  Federal  side,  they  petitioned  the 
legislature  for  an  act  to  incorporate  them  into  a  distinct  town, 
which  was  accordingly  granted. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  South 
Reading,  as  it  is  seen  while  descending  the  hill  a  little  west  of  the 
village.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  southern  extremity  of  Reading 
Pond  or  lake,  near  which  is  the  Congregational  church;  the  spire 
of  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  further  to  the  south.  South  of  the 
Congregational  church  extends  a  handsome  green,  called  the  "  com- 
mon," containing  about  8  or  10  acres.  The  diflferent  parts  of  the 
town,  when  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  people, 
are  designated  by  the  following  terms : — "  The  Common,"  "  Fitch's 
Hill,"  "Leather  Street,"  "^ide  the  Pond,"  "Cowdrey's  Hill," 
"  Lafayette  Street,"  "  Eaton  Street,"  "  Water  Street,"  "  Little 
World,"  "Westward,"  "East  Ward,"  and  "Southward." 

The  village  called  the  "Common"  contains  about  twenty 
dwelling-houses,  the  two  churches  represented  in  the  engraving, 
a  niunber  oi  mercantile  stores  and  mechanic  shops,  and  a  large 
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Wutem  friem  of  the  emttrtdpart  of  South  lUaimg. 


hotel.  This  is  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town.  That  part 
called  "  Fitch's  Hill"  extends  eastwanl  of  the  north  part  of  the 
Common,  on  the  Salem  road,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile ;  this  spot 
leoeived  its  name  from  Zachary  Pitch,  who  removed  from  lijnn, 
in  1644,  and  probably  erected  the  first  house  in  this  part  ot  the 
town.  It  was  formerly  called  **  Fitch's  iMtie,^^  on  account  of  its 
narrowness  at  that  period.  In  reference  to  this,  one  man  rather 
raiwittingly  remarked,  "that  it  was  so  narrow  that  two  teams 
could  not  meet."  *' Leather  Street"  extends  westerly  from  the 
Common,  on  the  road  to  Woburn  and  Reading ;  it  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  many  years  since,  a  man  lived 
in  this  street  who  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  stealing  sole  leather, 
that  if  any  one  lost  this  article  it  was  said  that  it  had  gone  to  this 
street  That  part  designated  "  Side  the  Pond  "  extends  about  one 
mile  on  the  Andover  road,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Great  Pond. 
"  Cowdrey's  Hill,"  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Cowdreys,  who  have  long  owned  and 
still  own  a  large  portion  of  its  territory.  " Lafayette  Street"  was 
laid  out  for  making  building  lots ;  it  is  westerly  from  the  Common, 
and  is  about  one  furlong  in  extent.  "  Eaton  Street "  is  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  Common,  and  is  a  sort  of  court,  extending 
about  a  furlong ;  it  was  laid  out  in  1813,  and  received  its  name 
from  L.  Eaton,  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Near  this  street  is  built 
the  South  Reading  academy.  "  Water  Street "  extends  easterly 
from  the  Common,  about  half  a  mile,  towards  Saugus ;  it  derives 
its  name  from  running  alongside  of  a  current  of  water  which 
comes  from  Smith's  Pond,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  ''  little 
World "  is  in  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town,  and  was  so 
named  from  its  peculiar  location,  being  somewhat  remote  from  the 
center  of  the  town,  and  is  a  small  extent  of  territory  surrounded 
by  hills  on  every  side.  This  spot  was  originally  cleared  and  culti- 
vated while  all  the  land  around  was  covered  with  trees,  and  rhus 
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aodosiiig  its  inhabitants  in  what  was  called  a  ^'  little  world.^' 
"  West  Ward"  includes  that  part  of  the  town  lying  west  of  the 
Common.  ''East  Ward"  is  applied  to  the  east  and  north-e^ist 
part  of  the  town ;  "  South  Wani,"  to  the  southern  part. 

The  territorial  extent  of  this  town  being  quite  limited,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  manufactures,  very  little 
attrition  is  paid  to  agriculture ;  the  great  staple  and  settled  busi- 
ness of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes.  It  is  esti* 
mated  that  of  the  four  hundred  male  polls  in  the  town,  250  are 
engaged  in  this  manufacture.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured 
175,0(X)  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $142,000 ;  males  employed,  260; 
females,  186;  value  of  tin  ware  manufactured,  $24,000;  hands 
employed,  28;  value  of  block  tin  ware,  $4,700;  razor  straps, 
$6,400;  shoe  tools,  $3,000.  Population,  1,488.  Distance,  18 
miles  from  Concord,  10  from  Salem,  and  10  to  Boston. 

The  frflowing  is  extracted  from  a  manuscript  History  of  South 
Reading,  by  LiUey  Eaton,  Esq.,  to  which  history  the  author  is 
indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  this  town : 

[In  1649  J  <<  Three  married  women  were  fined  5s.  apiece  for  scolding. 

1650.  "  The  depnty  to  the  general  court  was  Richard  Walker.  The  court  ordered 
400  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  to  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh. 

"The  majority  of  the  court  ordered  a  book  lately  imported  from  England,  composed 
by  Wm.  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  on  Redemption  Justification,  to  be  burnt  in  Boston, 
and  its  author  called  to  an  account.    Deputy  from  Reading  and  5  others  dissented. 

1662.  «  This  year  the  town  ordered  that  no  woman,  maid,  nor  boy,  nor  gall  shall  at 
im  the  South  Alley  and  East  Alley  of  the  M.  House,  upon  penalty  of  twelvepenc* 
tor  every  day  they  shall  sit  in  the  alley  after  the  present  dBy, — It  was  farther  oroered, 
*  That  every  dog  that  comes  to  the  meeting  after  the  present  day,  either  of  Lord's  day 
or  lecture  days,  except  it  be  their  dogs  that  pays  for  a  dog  whipper,  the  owner  of 
those  dogs  shall  pay  sixpence  for  eveiy  time  they  come  to  the  meeting,  that  doth  not 
pay  the  Sog  wldpperJ  The  names  of  26  men  are  recorded  as  agreeing  to  pay  to  the 
dog  whipper. 

1664.  "  This  year  the  town  exchanged  lands  with  Matthew  Edwards,  he  paying  30s. 
and  a  gallon  of  liquor  to  boot. 

1667.  "  This  year  the  town  contained  59  dwelling-houses.  It  was  ordered,  that  every 
dog  that  comes  mto  the  meeting-house  in  time  of  service  shall  pay  sixpence  for  every 
time  he  comes. 

1741.  "  Collins,  the  Journalist  remarks,  *  that  this  year  there  were  extraordinary 
commotions  with  respect  to  religion.  The  people  meet  often,  especially  at  the  East- 
ward.'  This  extract  refers  to  an  excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion  begun  the  past 
year  through  the  preaching  of  George  Whitefield.  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  upon  our 
common  in  the  open  air ;  Mr.  Hobby,  the  minister,  went  with  the  multitude  to  hear 
him. — ^It  is  said  tnat  Mr.  Hobby  afterwards  remarked  that  he  came  to  pick  a  hole  in 
Hr.  Whitefield's  coat,  but  that  he  (Whitefield)  lacked  a  hole  in  his  heart.  Mr.  H. 
afterwards  wrote  and  published  a  defence  of  IVu*.  whitefield,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hench- 
man, the  minister  of  Lynn,  who  had  written  against  him. 

1799.  <'  Twenty-three  persons,  members  of  the  Baptist  society,  petitioned  the  parish 
for  liberty  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  centre  school  house,  when  the  same  is  not  in 
me,  and  obligating  themselves  to  pay  all  damages — this  request  was  not  granted. 

1800.  "  The  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  society  was  built  this  year ...  the  dimen* 
tions  of  it  were  34  by  38,  with  a  porch.  On  the  occasion  of  erecting  the  frame  of  this 
boose,  the  society  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  for  the  hand&  good  beef,  well 
baked  potatoes,  bread  and  cheese,  cider  and  grog,  and  enough  of  each. 

181^  "  The  UniversaliBt  society  of  this  town  was  formed.  The  town  soon  after  voted 
that  the  XJniversalists  mav  use  the  centre  school  house  for  religious  meetings  one 
gaMmth  in  a  monUi,  preceding  the  full  of  the  moon." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  ancient 
twrying-ground  in  the  center  of  the  town : 
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Hemoito  te  esse  mortalem— Fn^  honu  Here  lies  the  body  of  J<^Penom«  A^ei 
64  years.    Died  April  17, 1679— nye  memor  Lethi— fhgit  horo. 

Sargent  Thomas  Kendall,  died  July  22, 1684.  Aged  63  years. 

Beader  weep,  prepare  to  die  I  say, 
For  death  by  none  will  be  said  nav. 
One  of  the  7,  of  this  church  foonoation, 
So  to  remain  till  the  powerful  voice  say 
Bise  in  health,  a  glorious  habitation. 
A  pattern  of  piety  and  of  peace, 
fiut  now,  alas !  how  short  nis  race. 
Here  we  mourn,  and  mourn  we  must, 
To  see  Zion's  stones  like  gold  laid  in  dust. 

To  die  Memory  of  Capt.  John  Brown  Esq.,  who,  after  he  had  served  his  generatiflB 
by  the  will  of  God,  fell  asleep  March  11,  A.  D.  1717,  JE.  about  83. 
Witty,  yet  wise,  grave,  good,  among  the  best, 
Was  he.  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blest. 
Prudent,  a  pattern,  and  more  1  say, 
A  hearty  mourner  for  the  sins  of  the  day ; 
Blessed  God,  when  djring,  that  he  feared  not  death. 
His  pious  soul  took  wings,  give  up  her  breath, 
Dropped  here  her  mantle  in  the  sifent  dust, 
Whicn  waits  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 


STONEHAM. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1725.  It  is  about  four  miles 
in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The  sarbce  of  the  township  is 
rather  rocky  and  uneven,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  wooded. 
There  is  a  beautiful  pond  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  called 
Spot  Pandf  filled  with  pure  water.  The  village,  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  consists  of  about  40  dwelUng-houses.  Distance,  15 
miles  from  Concord,  and  10  from  Boston.  Population,  932.  The 
manufacture  of  shoes  is  the  principal  business  of  the  town.  In 
1837,  in  the  Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state,  it  is  stated 
that  in  this  town  were  "  Shoes  manu&ctured,  380,100  pairs;  value 
of  same,  $184,717;  males  employed,  297;  females,  180." 


STOW. 


The  Indian  names  of  this  place  were  Pompsiticut  and  SkabbtMn, 
from  "  two  notable  hills."  It  appears  that  the  first  minister  called 
to  the  pastoral  ofiice  in  this  place  was  the  Rev.  John  Eveleth ;  this 
was  in  1700.  Mr.  Eveleth  was  dismissed  in  1717.  Rev.  John 
Gardner  was  ordained  in  1718,  as  the  next  pastor ;  he  died  in 
1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Newell  the  next  year. 
Stow  is  8  miles  south-westerly  from  Concord,  and  24  westward 
fron^  Boston.  It  contains  1  Con^egational  church  and  1,134  in* 
habitants.  The  town  is  watered  by  Assabet  river,  on  which  is 
situated  a  broadcloth  factory.  Of  late  years  the  cultivation  of 
hops  has  received  considerable  attention  in  this  town.    In  1837, 
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there  were  in  this  town  2  woollen  mills,  7  sets  of  machinery ; 
66,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $210,000 ; 
males  employed,  40 ;  females,  46.  There  were  687  pairs  of  boots 
and  61,044  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $18,906  60 ; 
males  employed,  32 ;  females,  30. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
two  adventurers  from  Charlestown,  with  their  famiUes,  about  the 
year  1650.  Their  names  were  Kettle  and  Boon ;  they  settled  upon 
land  which  they  purchased  of  the  natives.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  Philip's  war,  in  1675,  these  two  defenceless  settlers  were  so 
alarmed  as  to  induce  them  to  remove  their  families ;  but  the  un- 
happy Boon,  in  attempting  to  remove  his  household  goods,  was 
ambushed  and  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  afiairs  of  this  vil- 
lage, as  it  was  then  called,  were  managed  by  a  committee,  under 
the  appointment  of  the  general  court,  until  they  were  incorporated 
into  a  town  in  1683,  by  the  name  of  Stow.  The  first  town  officers 
were  Sergeant  Benjamin  Bozworth,  Thomas  Stephens,  Stephen 
Hall,  Boaz  Brown,  and  Joseph  Freeman,  selectmen; — Thomas 
Gates,  constable. 


SUDBURY. 


SuDBURT  was  first  settled  in  1638,  and  incorporated  in  1639. 
The  original  number  of  sharers  and  settlers  was  54  Mr.  Edmund 
Brown,  the  first  settled  minister,  was  ordained  Aug.,  1640;  died 
Jane  22,  1677.  Mr.  Sherman  began  to  preach  in  Sudbury  in 
1677:  in  1705,  he  was  deposed  from  his  pastoral  office.  Mr. 
Israel  Loring  was  ordained  pastor  in  1706.  tfpon  the  division  of 
the  town,  by  the  general  court,  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  side  of 
the  river  invited  him  to  come  over  and  settle  with  them,  in  1722. 
In  1765,  the  number  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was 
161;  the  number  of  families,  187;  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
1,047;  the  number  of  church  members,  203;  of  whom  76  were 
males  and  127  females. 

Sudburv  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Wayland  by  Sudbury  river, 
on  which  large  tracts  of  low  land  are  annually  overflowed.  There 
are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Methodist.  There  are 
about  30  houses  in  the  central  village.  Distance,  7  miles  south- 
west of  Concord,  24  north-east  from  Worcester,  and  19  miles 
westward  from  Boston.  Population,  1,388.  There  is  a  paper-mill 
in  this  towiL  In  1837,  there  were  50  tons  of  stock  manufactured; 
value  of  paper,  $5,463. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  of  Captain 
Wadsworth  and  others,  standing  in  an  open  field,  about  thirty 
rods  eastward  of  the  road,  and  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  old  Sudbury,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  stands 
near  a  erowth  of  pines  and  oaks,  and  the  soil  on  this  spot  is 
light  and  sandy.    Chi  the  south  and  west  there  is  a  prospect  of 
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Monument  of  Captain  Wadmorth  and  others, 

the  meadows  on  Sudbury  river.    The  following  is  the  inscriptioii 
on  the  monument : — 

'<  Capt.  Samnd  Wadsworth  of  Milton,  his  Lieut  Sharp  of  Brooklin^  Capt.  Brode- 
faank  of  Rowley,  with  aboat  26  other  souldiers,  fighting  for  the  defence  oi  their  conntrj, 
'  L  by  y*  Indian  enemy,  April  18^*  1676,  lye  buried  in  this  plaee/' 


The  following  account  is  taken  from  Holmes'  Annals. 

«  This  town  was  for  some  time  a  frontier  settlement,  and  suffered  much  ihifii  the 
Indians  during  King  Philip's  war.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1676,  the  day  after  th^ 
had  burned  the  few  deserted  houses  at  Marlborou^,  they  violently  attacked  Sud- 
bury, burned  several  houses  and  bams,  and  killed  ten  or  twelve  of  the  English, 
who  had  come  from  Concord  to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours.  Captain  Wads- 
worth,  sent  at  this  juncture  from  Boston  with  about  fifty  men,  to  relieve  Muiboroof^ 
after  having  marched  twenty-five  miles,  learning  that  the  enemy  had  gone  throu^ 
the  woods  toward  Sudbury,  turned  immediiltely  back,  in  pursuit  of  them.  When  ^ 
troops  were  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they  espied,  at  no  great  distance,  a  paity  of 
Indians,  apparently  about  one  hundred ;  who,  by  retreating,  as  if  through  fear,  arew  the 
English  above  a  mile  into  the  woods ;  when  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to 
be  about  five  hundred,  suddenly  surrounded  them,  and  precluded  the  possimlity  of 
their  escape.  The  gallant  leader  and  his  brave  soldiers  fought  with  desperate  valour ; 
bat  they  wU  a  prey  to  the  numbers,  the  artifice,  and  bravery  of  their  enemy.  The 
few  who  were  taken  alive  were  destined  to  tortures  unknown  to  their  companions, 
who  had  the  happier  lot  to  die  in  the  field  of  battle. 

« Some  histonans  say  that  Captain  Wadsworth's  company  was  entirely  cut  off; 
others,  that  a  few  escaped.  Some  represent  his  company  as  consisting  of  50;  aome, 
as  consisting  of  70  men.  All  agree  that  50  at  least  were  killed.  Captain  Broctebank 
and  some  others  <  fell  into  his  company  as  he  marched  along  -*  and  this  accession 
may  accotmt  for  the  difference  in  the  narratives.  President  Wadsworth,  (of  Harvard 
CoUege,)  a  son  of  Captain  Wadsworth,  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  caused  a  decent 
moanment  to  be  afterward  erected  over  the  grave  of  these  heroes." 


TEWKSBURY, 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1734.  The  Indian  settlement 
called  Wamesit  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  flourishing  village  of  Belvideiei  le- 
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cently  included  within  the  limits  of  Lowell.  "  There  were  fifteen 
families  of  Christian  Indians  here  in  1674.  The  Indian  title  was 
extingmshed  in  1686;  but  the  settlement  of  the  En^ish  was  slow, 
so  that  more  than  forty  years  elapsed  from  the  extmguishment  or 
ti^e  Indian  title  to  its  incorporation.  The  soil  here  is  light  and 
thin;  the  surface  rather  level,  except  the  northern  parts  of  the 
town,  which  is  somewhat  hilly,  with  a  plenty  of  stones  and  a 
better  soil."  Large  quantities  of  hops  have  been  raised  in  this 
town.  By  the  annexation  of  Belvidere  to  Lowell,  this  town  was 
considerably  reduced  in  its  population  and  business.  The  p^u- 
lation  in  1830  was  1,527;  in  1837,  it  was  reduced  to  907. 
tance,  12  miles  from  Concord,  and  19  from  Boston. 


TOWNSEND. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1732.  The  land  in  this  town- 
ship is  more  level  than  the  towns  to  the  north  and  west;  most 
of  It  is  ffsntly  undulating,  and  some  of  it  consists  of  level  {mie 
plains.  The  soil  generally  is  not  of  the  first  quality;  there  are^ 
however,  some  good  farms  in  the  town,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
good  for  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  which  are  common  in  this  part 
of  the  eoon^.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  vilkge, 
containing  two  Connegational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian. Several  brooks  unite  in  this  town,  and  form  Squanicook 
river,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Nashua.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village  called  Townsend  Harbor^  where 
there  are  several  mills,  stores,  £c.  Population,  1,749.  Distance, 
32  miks  from  Concord,  8  from  Fitchbui^,  and  S^  from  Boston. 
In  1837,  tiiere  were  manufactured  here  159,700  palm-leaf  hats, 
valued  at  $22,760 :  the  value  of  fish  barrels,  nail  kegs  and  dry 
casks  mani^iBu^tured,  was  $9,357 ;  there  were  40,060  hides  tatmed 
and  oumed,  valued  at  $25,160. 


TYNGSBOROUGH. 


This  was  taken  from  Dunstable,  in  1789,  and  incorporated  a« 
the  district  of  Tyngsborough.  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Madam 
Sarah  Winslow  (Ae  daughter  of  Eleazer  Tyng)  and  her  family. 
On  the  organization  of  the  district,  Mrs.  Winslow  agreed  to  fund 
a  som  of  m<mey  which  should  afford  the  annual  income  of  jESO 
lawfid  money,  to  be  devoted  equally  to  support  a  Ccmgregational 
minister  and  a  grammar-school.  In  gratitude  for  this  gift  the 
district  was  named  Tjmgsborough.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1809.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  who 
was  ordained  in  1790.  This  town  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  whidi  is  here  a  beautiful  stream.    Large  quantities  of  excel- 
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kmt  ffranite  have  been  quarried  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  aiid 
sent  urom  this  place  to  the  Boston  market  by  the  Middlesex  canaL 
This  jJace  is  16  miles  N.  of  Concord,  8  N.  W.  of  Lowell,  and  29 
N.  W.  of  Boston.     Population,  870, 

"  The  name  of  the  first  white  inhabitant"  (says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  history  of  Tyngsborough,  in  the  CpUections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  1815)  ^^  was  Cromwell,  originally  from 
J^Agland,  but  last  from  Boston.  It  is  about  150  years  since  he 
erected  a  hut  in  this  place,  on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians.  This,  at  that  time,  was  the 
only  EngUsh  settlement  on  the  south  to  Woburn,  and  on  the  north 
between  there  and  Canada.  Cromwell,  for  some  time,  carried  on 
a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  weighing  their  furs  with  his 
foot,  till,  enraged  at  his  supposed  or  real  deoeption,  they  formed 
the  resolution  to  murder  him.  This  intention  was  communicated 
to  Cromwell,  who  buried  his  wealth  and  made  his  escape.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  his  flight  a  party  of  the  Pennacook  tribe  arrived, 
aad,  not  finding  the  object  of  their  resentment,  burnt  his  hut 
Sofltte  time  after,  pewter  was  found  in  the  well,  and  an  iron  pet 
and  trammel  in  the  sand ;  the  latter  are  preserved.  The  present 
owner  of  the  place  was  ploughing  near  the  spot,  and  found  his 
plon^  moving  over  a  flat  stone,  which  gave  a  hollow  sound.  On 
semoving  the  earth  and  stone,  he  discovered  a  hole,  stoned,  abont 
six  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  he  took  a  sum  of  money." 


WALTHAM. 


Th»  town  was  incoi^rated  January  4th,  1737-38 ;  prevJoisB  to 
this  time  it  was  the  western  precinct  of  Watertown.  It  appears 
that  there  was  considerable  difficulty  betwe^i  the  eastern  and 
vesleca  parts  of  Watertown  for  a  long  period.  As  early  as  1698 
the  town  endeavored  to  select  a  place  for  a  new  meeting-bouse, 
which  should  be  '^  most  convenient  for  the  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants." The  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the  selectmen,  the  gov^- 
nor  and  council  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  subject  This  committee  advised  the  town  to  settle  the  Eer. 
H^iry  Gibbs,  who  had  preached  to  them  for  several  years,  and 
build  a  meeting-house  between  the  house  of  widow  Steams  and 
Whitney's  Hill,  in  which  the  whole  town  should  worship.  This 
house  was  built  here,  and  completed  in  February,  1696.  It  wis 
Hot  satis&ctory  to  some  parts  of  the  town,  and  I^.  Gibbs  relnsed 
lo  preach  in  ic  In  August,  the  same  year,  the  church  chose  Bev. 
Samuel  Angier  to  be  their  pastor,  and  a  majority  of  the  town  cod- 
ciucred  in  the  choice.  In  1697,  Mr.  Angier  accepted  of  the  call  of 
tfae  church  and  town,  expressing  his  readiness  to  assume  the  duties 
of  his  office.  At  the  same  time,  the  church  chose  Rev.  Mr.  East- 
erbrook,  of  Concord,  "to  give  the  pastoral  charge,  and  to  be  the 
mouth  and  moderator  of  the  church  in  the  public  management  of 
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the  whole  affisdr  of  perfecting  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Atigier.'^  It 
appears  that  excepting  Mr.  Easterbrook  no  minister  in  the  vicinity 
could  be  obtained  to  assist  on  this  occasion.  The  church,  agreeably 
to  their  vote^  proceeded  to  induct  their  pastor  into  office.  After  a 
discourse  had  been  preaphed  by  Mr.  Angier,  it  was  declared  that 
the  church  had  chosen  Mr.  Easterbrook  to  manage  the  whole 
afiair,  and  give  the  pastoral  charge.  He  accordingly  read  Mr. 
Aneier's  dianission  and  recommendation  from  the  church  atR^h>- 
bom,  desired  the  church  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  receive  Mr.  A. 
into  their  fellowship ;  asked  them  to  renew  their  invitation  to  Mr. 
A.  to  be  their  minister,  and  him  to  repeat  the  acceptance  of  thchr 
call ;  "  and  then,  with  much  gravity  and  sertousness,  gave  a  most 
solemn  and  scriptural  charge  to  Mr.  Angier,  to  attend  to  the  whole 
pastoral  duty  in  and  towards  the  church."  In  the  MSS.  of  Judge 
Sewall  it  is  recorded:  "Oct.  6,  1697,  a  church  was  gathered  at 
Watertown,  east  end,  and  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs  was  ordained.  The 
ceremony  was  abroad,  because  the  western  party  got  possession  of 
the  meeting-house."  Though  Mr.  Angier  and  Mr.  Gibbs  were 
both  ministers  of  Watertown,  yet  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  associates,  as  one  preached  in  the  old  and  the  other  in  the 
new  meeting-house,  and  the  adherents  appear  to  have  been  some- 
what at  variance.  They  were  both,  however,  maintained  from  the 
town  treasury.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  1720,  when  the 
town  was  divided  into  two  precincts.  Mr.  Angier  died  in  1719. 
In  1723,  Rev.  Warham  Williams  was  ordained  their  next  pastorj 
he  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Deerfield,  and  was  carried  off 
with  his  father  by  the  Indians  into  Canada.  Mr.  Williams  died 
in  1761,  aged  62.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Gushing, 
who  was  ordained  in  1762.  Dr.  Gushing  died  in  1809,  aged  79 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  the  same  year. 
The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Massasoit  Hotel,  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  principal  street  in  Waltham.    The 
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Tittsgo  consists  of  aboat  100  dwriling-honses,  moslly  ritmrtsd  on 
one  street,  running  east  and  west,  about  1  mile  in  extent,  across 
the  level  plain  on  which  the  town  is  built  There  are  a  number 
of  elegant  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  surrounded  by 
grounds  tastefully  ornamented  by  evergreen  and  other  trees. 

Waltham  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
The  land  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  which  runs  parallel  with 
Charles  river,  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  half  a  mile  in  breaddi, 
is  very  level,  and  is  mostly  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  not  very  deep. 
Adjoining  the  river  it  is  fertile.  In  the  interior  the  land  is  in  gese- 
ral  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  rocky.  There  are  two  ponds  in 
the  town — Beaver  Pond,  which  is  about  one  mile  in  circninference, 
and  near  the  village,  and  Mead's  Pond,  which  is  much  larger, 
being  a  mile  in  length  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth :  it  is 
situated  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  town.  The  principal  branch  c{ 
Beaver  brook  takes  its  rise  from  this  pond.  Gov.  Winthrop  and 
his  companions,  who  traversed  this  part  of  the  country  in  1632, 

Eve  Ae  name  to  Beaver  brook  '^  because  the  beavers  had  shorn 
wn  divers  great  trees,  and  made  divers  dams  across  the  biook.'' 
Charles  river,  which  washes  the  southern  extremity  of  this  town, 
affords  considerable  water  power,  which  has  been  well  improved. 
The  ^'  Waltham  Cotton  and  WooUen  Manufacturing  Company/' 
an  extensive  establishment,  was  incorporated  in  1812.  The  jBoeton 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1813.  "  By  extra- 
ocdinary  skill  and  good  management,  these  establishments,  though 
the  £rst  in  the  country  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  through  all  Se 
various  commercial  changes,  have  proved  lucrative  to  the  proprie- 
tors, and  highly  beneficiaji  to  the  public."  '^  The  private  gardens 
of  the  HonoraUe  Theodore  Lyman,  in  this  town,  are  unsurpassed 
fiur  costliness  and  beauty  by  any  other  in  the  United  States.'' 
There  are  6  churches,  3  Congregcdional,  1  Methodist,  1  UniT^« 
aalist,  and  1  Catholic.  Population,  2,287,  Distance,  9  miles  S.  R 
of  Concord,  34  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  10  northerly  of  Dedham,  and 
10  westerly  from  Boston. 

In  1837,  there  were  3  cott<Mi  mills,  11,488  spindles;  cottcm  con- 
AUtted,  896,446  lbs. ;  2,433,630  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $275,000;  males  employed,  76;  finales,  400; 
eapital  invested,  $450,000.  Value  of  boots  and  shoes  manu&ctured 
was  $17,787 ;  value  of  hats  manufactured,  $24,000 ;  value  of  paptf 
manufactured,  $12,480.  There  is  a  machine  shop  and  a  bkacb- 
ery,  each  of  which  employs  about  30  hands. 


WATERTOWN, 


Tms  is  an  ancient  town,  it  being  settled  the  same  year  as  Bos- 
UXL^  in  1630.  The  first  Ei^lishmen  who  are  Imown  to  have 
visited  the  place  were  Mr.  Wareham  and  some  of  his  people, 
who  afterwards  settled  Dorchester ;  for  an  account  of  which  the 
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>  is  fefemd  to  the  hiet^Nry  of  that  town  in  Urn  work.  Tht 
place  in  Watertown  where  they  remained  a  few  days  is  stated  yet 
to  bear  the  name  of  Dorchester  Fields.  Shortly  after  their  remo- 
val, a  permanent  establishment  was  effected  by  another  company. 
A  par^  of  the  adventurous  emigrants  who  came  in  Winthrop's 
fleet,  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Rev.  George  Phillips  at 
Aeir  head,  selected  a  place  on  the  banks  of  Charles  river  for  their 
{Station.  On  the  Tth  of  SepL,  1630,  (0.  S.)  the  court  of  assist- 
ants, at  Gharlestown,  "  ordered  that  Trimountain  be  called  Boston. 
Mattapan,  Dorchester,  and  the  town  on  Charles  river,  Watertown." 


The  name  of  Wiatertonm  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
bsing  a  '<  well  watered  place,"  or,  perhaps,  from  its  being  situated  on  a  considerable 
fiesh-water  river,  and  the  communication  with  Boston  being  at  first  kf  nat^ia  boats. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  town  was  Pigsguesset.  The  territory  thus  called  Watertown 
WM,  like  most  of  the  towns  of  that  early  period,  very  lam,  and  its  boundaries  on  the 
west  side  fin:  a  considerable  time  somewhat  undefin^.  Waltham,  Weston,  and  a  part 
U  JAOodbL  were  once  comprehended  within  its  limits.  There  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining wiu  precinon  the  number  of  the  first  inhabitants,  but  it  appei^  by  the  town 
records  that  tn  1636  diere  were  108  t9imim«fi.  Probably  the  original  number  in  1630 
was  considerably  less  than  this.  The  following  list  is  copied  from  Watertown  record 
book  first,  and  were  names  of  persons  who  shared  in  a  division  of  lands  at  Beaver 
brook,  <<  divided  and  lotted  out  by  the  Freemen  to  all  the  Townsmen  then  inhabiting^ 
being  108  in  number." 

Timothy  Hawkins, 

Gregory  Stone, 

James  Cutter, 

John  Cutting, 

Daniel  Perse, 

Bamab^  Windes, 

John  Kmgsberry, 

Robert  Feke, 

Isaac  Stone, 

Thomas  Smith, 

John  Rose, 

Miles  Nutt, 

JohnHayward, 

Thomas  Filbrick, 

Simon  Stone, 


Geo.  Phillipe,  pastor,  Nathaniel  Baker, 

John  Whitn^,  John  Richardson, 

Thomas  Hastmgi,  George  Mimnings, 

Richard  Woodward,  Henry  BMht, 

Robert  Betts,  Nicholls  Ejnapp, 

John  Grigs,  Richard  Sainle, 

John  SinuKML  John  Ellett, 

Charles  Chadwiek,  Francis  Smith, 


Robert  Veasey, 
Henry  Goldstone, 
John  Smith,  sen., 
JohnTomson, 
JohnEddv, 
IR^lham  Bassom, 
Benjamin  Crispe, 
Edmund  Sherman, 
William  Bridges, 
Gregory  Tayhir, 
JohnCoolige, 
Daniel  Patfidc, 
Joseph  Moise, 
Ephraim  Child, 
Robert  Loekwood, 
FraneisOnge, 
JohnGaVf 
Simon  £ire, 


John  Eaton, 

John  liOveran, 

William  Jennison, 

John  Page, 

Samuel  Hosier, 

JohnWinkell, 

John  Gofie, 

Nathaniel  Bowman,  Robert  Daniel, 

Brian  Pembleton,       Itmac  Mixer, 

Richard  Brown, 

John  Lawrenoe, 

John  Tucker, 

Thomas  Cakebread, 

Robert  Tucl^ 

Henry  Cnttris, 

Ridiaid  Konball, 

John  Barnard, 

Edward  Dikes, 


Sir  Rich.  SaltonstaU,  Thomas  Brookes, 


Edward  How, 
Henry  Dengayne, 
Thomas  Maihew, 
John  Stowars, 
Richard  Beere, 
Edmvmd  James, 
John  Firman, 
John  Warrin, 
John  Batcheler, 
William  Enop^ 


Henry  Eemball, 
William  Pahner, 
Edmimd  Lewis, 
John  Finch, 
William  Swift, 
John  Winter, 
Edward  Lam, 
John  Smith,  Jr., 
Roger  WiUington, 
Christopher  Gran^ 
John  Nichols, 
John  Dwi^t, 
Foster  Pickram, 
John  Springe, 
John  Warner, 
Emanuel  White, 
Edward  Garfield, 
William  Gutterig, 
Hugh  Mason, 
Thomas  Rogers, 
Thomas  Bartlett, 
John  Doggett, 
Lawrence  Waters, 
Martin  Underwood, 
William  Paine, 
Garrett  Church, 
AbramShaw. 


The  first  church  in  Watertown  was  gadiered  oa  the  30th  of 
July,  1630.  upon  a  dsj  set  apart  for  '^  solemn  fasting  and  froyer^^ 
which  had  been  appcnnted  oy  Grov.  Winthrop,  on  account  of  the 
TOevaiUng  sickness  in  the  settlements.  Cotton  Mather  says  that 
ReT.  Ikli.  PhiliipS)  with  about  40  men,  settlers  of  Watertown,  on 
that  oecaaion  subscribed  the  covenant,  in  order  unto  their  ooales- 
eeooe  into  a  chnich  estate.  The  Hon,  Jam^s  Savage,  in  a  recent 
invettigatim  of  the  subject,  makes  the  first  chuich  in  Boston  and 
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the  Watertown  church  precisely  coeval,  aadgning  ibe  (vigki  <rf 
both  to  the  30th  of  July,  1630. 

The  first  minister  of  Watertown  was  the  Rer.  George  Phillips,  who  continiied  in  thai 
oflke  14  ^ears.  At  the  first  conit  of  assistants^  held  at  Charlestown,  on  board  the 
Arabella,  it  was  ordered  that,  as  speedily  as  might  be  convenient,  booses  shoold  be 
erected  for  the  ministers  at  the  pubkc  charge.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  '<  undertook  to 
have  this  done  for  Mr.  Phillips/'  and  for  i^lary  he  was  to  have  £30  annually.  The 
first  meeting-house  stood  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  road  to  Cambridge,  near  the  old 
barying-yard ;  there  was  a  common  before  it,  which  was  used  as  a  traming-field.  Mr. 
Phillips  was  sole  minister  of  Watertown  till  1639.  In  that  year,  Rev.  John  Knowlea, 
''  a  godly  man,  and  prime  scholar,"  arrived  in  New  England,  and  in  December  was 
ordained  second  pastor  of  the  church,  in  coiinexion  with  Mr.  Phillips.  In  1642,  Mr. 
Enowles  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  preached  a  short  time,  but  returned  again  to 
Watertown.  He  remained  there  a  while  after  his  return,  but  finally  returned  10  Eng- 
land, after  an  absence  of  11  years.  He  died  in  London,  in  1685,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  On  the  1st  of  Jul^,  1644,  died  Rev.  Greorge  Phillips.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  able  controversial  wnter.  Mr.  Phillips  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  John 
Sherman,  a  native  of  Dedham,  Essex  county,  England.  He  was  educated  at  Eman- 
uel College,  Cambridge,  but  left  college  when  reacty  for  a  degree,  under  the  character 
of  a  colUgepmitan,  In  1634-5  he  emigrated  to  New  England.  He  preached  his  ftnt 
sermon  at  watertown  under  a  large  tree,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Pnittips.  His  pe»> 
formance  was  much  admired  by  several  ministers  present.  Soon  after  this,  he  neawwred 
to  New  Haven  colony,  and  preached  in  simdry  places.  The  church  in  Milford  mvM 
him  to  become  their  teacheff  but  he  declined,  and  for  a  time  altogether  suspended  his 
ministry,  whereupon  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  judges  of  the  town,  and  a  magistnie 
of  the  colony.  It  was  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  peo|^  of  Milford  and  New 
Haven  that  he  removed  to  Watertown.  Jit  the  same  time  he  was  invited  to  avttje  in 
Boston,  and  two  churches  in  London  tried  to  obtain  him.  He  was  a  man  of  mffeanar 
intellectual  endowments,  was  the  best  mathematician  of  the  day,  and  left  voIududoos 
manuscripts  on  the  science  of  astronomy.  Mr.  Sherman  was  the  father  of  26  chii- 
dren,  by  two  marriages,  6  by  the  first  and  20  in  the  other.  He  died  in  1685,  a^«d  7^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Bailey,  who  was  ordained  in  1686.  He  was  as;»istea 
for  a  time  in  the  ministry  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  till  his  death,  in  1^89; 
after  which,  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs  was  engaged  as  teacher.  In  1692,  Rev.  John  Bailef 
left  Watertown  and  returned  to  Boston.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  now  the  only  minister  in  the 
town,  and  was  engaged  from  time  to  time,  but  not  ordained.  About  1692,  xhete^  was 
much  excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  location  of  a  new  meeting-house.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  it  was  located  in 
the  middle  part.  This  catised  a  separation  of  the  church.  Mr.  Gibbs  continued  to 
preach  in  the  old  meeting-house,  and  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  1697.  The  pert 
of  the  society  who  had  built  the  new  meeting-house  obtained  a  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel 
Angier,  who  was  abio  ordained  in  1697.  In  1720,  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  geiw- 
ral  court,  to  run  the  dividing  line  between  the  societies,  decided  that  the  western  or 
new  meeting-house  should  be  removed  to  an  eminence  in  the  present  town  of  Waltham, 
and  that  the  old  or  east  meeting-hoUse  should  be  removed  to  the  hill  back  of  the  pre- 
sent meeting-house  of  the  society,  then  called  School-houH  HUl.  Both  societies  soon 
erected  new  meeting-houses  at  the  places  directed  by  the  committee.  The  western 
parish,  in  1787,  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town,  bv  the  name  of  Walthara.  Mr. 
Gibbs  died  in  1723,  in  the  56th  ^ear  of  his  age,  and  in  the  27th  of  his  ministry, 
reckoned  ftom  the  date  of  his  ordmation.  He  was  interred  in  the  old  burying-yaid. 
The  successor  of  Mr.  Gibbs  was  Rev.  Seth  Storer,  (of  Saco,  Maine,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1720,)  who  was  ordained  in  1724.    He  died  in  1774,  aged  73. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Storer  was  the  longest  which  occurs  in 
the  history  of  Watertown,  being  half  a  century.  The  situation 
of  the  meeting-house  was  removed  during  his  ministry  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  present  location,  but  not  without  mnch 
opposition.  Rev.  Daniel  Adams  was  the  next  minister  in  succes- 
sion from  Mr.  Storer,  and  was  ordained  in  1778.  He  was  a  native 
of  Medway,  and  was  of  the  5th  generation  from  Henry  Adamt, 
who  came  from  Devonshire,  England,  about  1630,  and  settled  ia 
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Braintree,  (Quincy.)  His  ministry  was  short,  as  he  died  in 
August  following  his  ordination.  The  next  pastor  of  this  church 
was  Rev.  Richard  Roseweil  Eliot,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Con., 
and  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  memorable  teacher  of  the 
Indians.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1774,  and  was  ordained 
at  Watertown  in  1780.  He  died  in  1818,  aged  66,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  CJonvers  Francis;*  ordained 
in  1819.  The  Universalist  society  was  formed  in  1^6.  In 
August,  1827,  their  meeting-house  was  dedicated,  and  on  that 
occasion  Rev.  Russell  Streeter  was  installed  as  pastor.  In  1829, 
he  was  dismissed,  and  in  1830  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Balch. 
The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  August,  1830;  when  their 
house  was  dedicated,  and  Rev.  Peter  Chase  installed  their  pastor. 


Soutkem  ffiew  of  the  central  part  of  Watertanm, 

Watertown  village  is  large  and  compactly  built,  about  6  miles 
from  Boston.  The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  appearance 
of  the  village  as  it  is  seen  from  the  Newton  road,  on  the  south 
side  of  Charles  river.  The  tower  of  the  Congregational  (Unita- 
rian) church,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  engraving;  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  on 
the  right  The  Uniied  States  Arsenalj  occupying  a  site  of  40 
acres,  is  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village,  on  the  Boston  road. 
The  arsenal  consists  of  several  large  brick  buildings,  enclosed 
by  a  high  fence,  on  the  north  bank  of  Charles  river.  Water- 
town,  in  extent  of  territory,  is  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the 
state,  containing  but  3,833Vir  acres,  including  land  and  water ; 
the  soil  is  generally  remarkably  good.  A  portion  of  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  town  is  sandy,  poor,  and  barren;  but 
with  this  exception  the  land  is  some  of  the  most  productive  in 

*  Mr.  Francis  is  the  author  of  a  well-writteii  History  of  Watertown,  pablished  in  1830^ 
in  a  pamphlet  form,  containing  150  octavo  pages,  entitled  "  An  Historical  Sketch  of 
Watertown,"  firom  the  fir&i  settlement  of  the  town  to  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
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the  commonwealth.  Population,  1,739.  In  1837,  there 
three  soap  and  candle  manufactories;  tallow  used,  300  tons; 
harilla,  350  tons;  palm  oil,  50  tons;  rosin,  1,750  barrels;  foal, 
375  cords ;  lime,  2,000  casks ;  salt,  1,000  bushels ;  capital  investedi 
$27,000.  There  were  85,000  boxes  manufactured,  valued  al 
$14,000,  and  1  cotton  and  2  paper  mills  in  operation. 

It  seems  a  reiy  remarkable  complaint  so  early  as  1635,  that  "  all  the  towBS  ia  the 
Bay  began  to  be  mnch  straitened  bv  their  own  nearness  to  one  another,  and  their  cattle 
being  so  much  increased/'  This  is  said  to  be  accoanted  ibr  by  the  goremment  har- 
ing  at  first  required  every  man  to  live  within  half  a  mile  firom  the  meeting-faovne  m 
his  town.  The  want  of  room  appears  from  some  cause  to  have  been  necoliarty  fek 
in  Watertown :  and  on  several  occasions  the  inhabitants  emigrated  ana  formed  new 
settlements.  The  first  of  these  was  in  1635,  at  the  place  afterwards  called  Wethers^ 
fiddj  in  Connecticot,  where,  as  we  are  told,  some  people  of  Watertown,  before  they  had 
obtained  leave  to  go  beyond  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  Massachasetts  govemmoit,  ^  took 
the  opportunity  of  seizing  a  brave  piece  of  meadow,^'  which  it  seems  was  also  coreied 
by  their  neighbors  of  Cambridge.  This  Watertown  plantation  at  Wetherafleld  was  for 
a  long  course  of  years  a  scene  of  dissension  within  and  without.  In  the  comae  of 
three  or  four  years  the  church  at  chat  place  fell  into  such  a  state  of  disconl  that 
the  plantation  divided,  and  a  part  removed  and  settled  in  combination  with  New 
Haven. 

Watertown  in  early  times  received  but  little  trouble  from  the  Indians.  One  remaric- 
able  instance,  however,  of  Indian  vengeance  on  a  citizen  of  this  town,  was  the  melaii- 
cholv  fate  of  Capt.  John  Oldham.  Before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  he  had 
resided  in  Plymouth,  from  which  place,  for  some  misconduct,  he  w&s  expelled.  He, 
however,  was  highly  respected  in  Watenown,  and  was  a  deputy  from  the  town  to  tha 
first  general  court,  in  1632.  He  became  a  distinguished  trader  among  the  Indi8B% 
and  went  to  traffic  with  them  at  Block  Island.  The  Indians  got  possesion  of  Oldham's 
vessel,  and  murdered  him  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  Two  boys  and  two  Nana- 
ganaett  Indians  the  murderers  had  spared.  This  atrocious  deed  excited  great  indig- 
nation in  all  the  English  settlements,  and  was  one  of  the  immediate  canaea  of  tk« 
celebrated  Pequot  war.  In  1639,  an  order  is  found  in  the  records  by  whidi  ^  tht 
meeting-house  is  appointed  for  a  watch-house  for  the  use  of  the  town,''  which  waaf 
lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  mnintain  a  patrol  in  the  m^  tit 
fear  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  early  wars  of  the  country,  and  in  the  revolutionary  wan 
the  inhabitants  of  Watertown  took  an  active  part  In  the  time  of 
excitement  preceding  the  war  of  American  independence,  Ae 
article  of  tea  was  proscribed  in  this  town,  in  the  following  words : 
Toted,  ''  That  we  consent  to  lay  aside  ail  foreign  teas,  as  expen- 
sive and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unnecessary ;  this  continent  abound- 
ing with  many  herbs  of  a  more  salubrious  quality,  which,  if  we 
wteie  as  much  used  to  as  tfie  poisonous  bohea,  would,  no  doubt, 
in  time  be  as  agreeable,  perhaps  much  more  so ;  and  whilst,  by  a 
manly  influence,  we  expect  our  women  to  make  this  sacrifice  to 
the  good  of  their  country,  we  hereby  declare  we  shall  highly 
honor  and  esteem  the  encouragers  of  our  own  manufactures  and 
the  {general  use  of  the  productions  of  this  continent ;  this  being  in 
our  judgment,  at  this  time,  a  necessary  means  (under  God)  of 
rendering  us  a  happy  and  free  people."  The  second  and  third 
sessions  of  the  provincial  congress  were  held  at  Watertown,  in 
the  meeting-house,  \vithin  the  first  six  months  of  the  yew  1776. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  the  e^rly  and  lamented  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  on  the  memorable  17th  of  Jime,  presidcNl  at  their 
deliberations.    The  congress  was  busy  in  adopting  such  measoies 
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as  the  distracted,  state  of  the  colony  required.  Among  the  few 
newspapers  printed  at  that  time  was  "  The  Boston  Gazette  and 
Country  Journal,"  published  at  Boston,  by  Edes  and  Gill,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  spirited  and  fearless  tone  in  which  it  defended 
the  American  cause.  The  press  of  this  paper  was  removed  to 
Watertown,  and  the  Gazette  was  there  published  for  more  than  a 
year,  from  .Tune  5th,  1775,  to  Oct.  28,  1776,  when,  the  British 
having  evacuated  Boston,  the  office  was  moved  back. 

The  inhabitants  of  Watertown  bore  their  part  of  the  losses  and 
burdens  of  the  country  at  this  perilous  period.  One  of  their  num- 
ber was  killed  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  many  others,  during 
the  war,  either  died  by  sickness  in  camp,  or  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the  planters  to 
this  town,  was  of  an  ancient  and  highlf  respectable  family  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  has  always  been  deservedly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  venerated  fathers  of  the  Massachusetts  settlement.  He  remained  in  the 
colony  not  quite  a  year,  bat  was  of  moch  service  to  them  in  England,  before  and  after 
his  visit  to  America.  His  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit  in  reliistions  matters  was  tmly 
remarkable  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  historical 
inquirer  a  trait  of  character  as  honorable  and  attractive  as  it  was  uncommon.  Among 
his  services  to  the  colony,  he  was  one  of  the  early  benefactors  of  Harvard  college. 
He  died  in  1658. 

The  following  epitaphs  are  copied  from  the  old  burying«gromid^ 
east  of  the  village,  on  the  Csunbridge  road  : 

Johannis  Shermoni,  maxims  pietatis,  gravitatis  et  candoris  viri,  in  Theologia  pliui- 
mom  venati ;  in  concionando  vere  Chrysostomi,  et  in  Artibns  liberaJtbos  prqecipae 
Mathematicis,  incomparabilis ;  Aquitamensis  ecclesis^  in  Nov.  Anglia  fidehssimi 
pastoris,  CoUegii  Harvardini  inspectoris  et  socii ;  qui  postquaro  annis  plus  npdntts  zlt 
Christi  fuit  '  rrrw^/Tijc*  in  ecclesia  fidus;  morte  matura  iransmigravit,  et  a  Chhsto 
pahna  decoratus  1^  A.  D.  mbclxxxv,  August!  vin,  JBtatis  lxxii  ;  memorise. 

rTo  the  memory  of  John  Sherman,  a  man  of  the  greatest  piety,  dignity  and  candor ; 
well  versed  in  theology,  in  the  pulpit  a  very  Chrysostom  ^  and  in  the  liberal  arts, 
especially  mathematics,  exceedingly  skilAil.  He  was  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Watertown,  in  New  England,  and  an  overseer  and  fellow  of  Harvard  college. 
AAer  he  had  bisen  an  undaunted  servant  of  Christ  for  forty-five  years,  he  was  removed 
when  ripe  for  his  departure,  and  received  the  palm  from  his  Kedeemer,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1685,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.] 


Here  lyes  the  precious  dust  of  Thomas  Bailey, 


A  painfVil  preacher,       ^ 
An  eminent  liver, 
A  tender  husband, 
A  careful  father, 
A  brother  for  adversity, 
A  faithful  friend, 


A  most  desirable  neighbor, 
A  pleasant  companion, 
A  conunon  good, 
A  cheerful  doer, 
A  patient  sufferer. 
Lived  much  in  little  time, 


A  good  copy  ftw  all  survivors. 


•  « Immediately  after  this  word  Mr.  Bailey,  who  transcribed  this  epitaph  into  hi« 
manuscript  book,  has  inserted  in  a  parenthesis  the  following  comment:  M.  e.  one  of 
the  nnderrowers  that  steer  the  ship  towards  the  haven/  In  thus  explainii^  this 
Greek  word  according  to  its  derivation,  rather  than  its  common  and  obvious  sense,  be 
has  made  it  present  to  the  mind  a  metaphor  somewhat  striking  and  leasing.''  '- 
Frmat?  HiHory  of  Watertanm, 
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Aged  35  yean. 
He  slept  in  Jesus  the  21st  of  Jannaiy,  1688. 

'  Pious  Lydia,  made  and  giTen  by  Ood 

As  a  most  meet  help  onto  John  Bailey, 
Minister  of  the  Oospd. 
Good  betimes—Best  at  last, 
Lired  by  fidth— Died  in  grace, 
Went  off  singing— left  us  wee|Mng, 
Walked  with  God  till  translated,  in  the  39m  yeare 
of  her  age,  April  16, 1691. 
Bead  her  epitaph  in  Prov.  xxzi.  10, 11, 12,  28, 29, 30,  31. 


WAYLAND 


Thw  town  bore  the  name  of  East  Sudbury  from  1780  iintl 
1835.  It  is  separated  on  the  west  from  Sudbury  by  the  river  of 
that  name,  a  sluggish  stream;  which  annually  overflows  a  large 
tract  of  low  lands,  which  produce  great  crops  of  hay  without  the 
necessity  of  cultivation.  In  February,  1722-3,  the  church  at 
Sudbury  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  members,  divided  into  two  distinct 
churches.  Mr.  Cooke  was  ordam^  the  pastor  on  the  east  side  of 
Sudbury  river,  in  March,  1723 ;  he  died  in  1760.  In  1765,  the 
number  of  houses  on  the  east  side  was  112;  the  number  of  fami- 
lies, 129 ;  the  number  of  white  inhabitants,  698.  There  are  two 
Congregational  churches  in  this  town,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian. 
It  is  7  miles  south  of  Concord,  7  north-east  of  Framingham,  and 
16  west  of  Boston.  Population,  931.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured in  this  town  230  pairs  of  boots,  and  29,666  pairs  of  dioes, 
valued  at  $22,419.  There  were  4  forg^,  whidi  manufactured  8 
tons  of  bar  iron,  valued  at  $2,600. 


WEST   CAMBRIDGE. 

Wbst  Cambbidoe  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1807.  It  was 
previously  a  part  of  Cambridge,  csdled  Menoiamijf.  The  southern 
part  of  the  town  is  low,  and  some  of  it  swampy.  The  middle  is 
dry  and  healthy,  with  good  land  for  culture  and  pasturage ;  the 
north  part  of  the  town  is  broken,  rocky,  and  partially  covered 
with  wood.  This  town  has  a  considerable  village,  situated  prin- 
cipally on  a  single  street,  about  a  mile  in  lengdi.  Tliere  are 
three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Bap- 
tist Population,  1,308.  Distance,  12  miles  ftoDi  Concord,  4  irooi 
Lexington,  and  6  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  600  pairs  of 
boots  and  31,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $25,500. 
There  were  2  mills  for  pulverizing  drugs,  medicines  and  dye-stuffi; 
capital  invested,  $24,000 ;  hands  employed,  11 ;  value  of  the  same 
manufactured,  $200,000.  One  dying  and  calico-printing  manufto- 
tory ;  hands  employed,  44 ;  value  of  manufacture,  $40^000.   Yoiot 
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of  taw8  manufactured,  $30,000.  Yalne  of  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware  manofiBustiired,  #10,000.  There  was  also  a  card  manufiBictory 
and  a  taming  and  sawing  milL 


WESTFORD. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Chelmsford  grant ;  after  a 
long  controversy  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1729. 
"Tlie  church  and  society  was  established  here  in  1724,  and  the 
town  of  Chelmsford  paid  100  pounds  towards  building  a  meeting- 
house for  this  parish,  which  was  then  called  the  west,  precinct  m 
Chelmsford ;  they  also  received  their  proportion  of  the  ministerial 
lands."  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  township,  the  soil 
being  strong  and  productive,  well  adapted  to  grass,  graiti,  and 
fruit  trees.  The  village  in  the  center  of  the  town  contains  two 
Congregational  churches  and  an  academy,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  statCj  having  a  respectable  fund  for  the  support  of  a  preceptor. 
The  village  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  large  swell,  having  a 
fine  prospect  over  the  neighboring  valleys  and  of  the  distant 
mountains.  Wachusett,  Monadnock,  and  many  of  less  height, 
are  distinctly  visible.  Population,  1,451.  Distance,  10  miles  from 
Concord,  30  from  Salem,  8  from  Lowell,  5  to  Chelmsford,  6  to 
Carlisle,  and  25  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  three  forges  in 
this  town;  90  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$9,900.  There  are  larffe  quantities  of  granite  quarried  herOi 
which  is  commonly  called  '^  Chelmsford  granite." 


WESTON. 


"  The  exact  period"  (says  Dr.  Kendal  in  his  Century  Sermon, 
preached  in  1813)  "  when  what  is  now  called  Weston  began  to 
be  settled  is  not  known;  but  it  must  have  been  pretty  early:  for 
there  are  still  standing  houses  which  were  erected  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  however,  this 
town  was  connected  with  Watertown  about  sixty-eight,  and  in 
civil  concerns  about  eighty-three  years.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remote  westerly  part- of  this  town  went  to 
worship  at  the  remote  easterly  part  of  Watertown,  at  a  house  not 
far  from  the  old  burying  place."  Weston  was  incorporated  as  a 
distinct  town  in  1712,  previous  to  which  time  it  had  been  called 
the  westerly,  more  westerly,  and  most  westerly  precinct  in  Water- 
town.  In  1694,  the  town  of  Watertown  passed  the  following 
vote :  "  Our  neighbors,  the  farmers,  being  upon  endeavours  to 
have  a  meeting-house  among  themselves,  the  town  cons^ts  that 
they  may  come  as  far  as  Beaver  Brook  upon  the  country  road 
leading  to  &idbury,  and  so  run  north  and  south  upon  a  line,  to 
•the  end  there  may  be  peace  and  settlement  amongst  us."  There 
appears  to  hav^  been  considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
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mmt  of  a  mkuiter  among  tfaem ;  a  Mr.  Mors  preached  for  a  time, 
but  was  not  settled.  After  having  been  twice  directed  to  profvide 
a  man  to  preach  among  them,  the  precinct,  in  1706,  waspre$etUed 
at  the  court  of  sessianSj  on  account  of  their  not  having  a  settled 
minister.  After  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  years  after  the 
Forma  had  become  a  distinct  precinct,  Rev.  William  Williams  was 
ordained  here,  in  1709.  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Williams,  was  ordained  in  1751.  Mr.  Woodward  died  in 
17B2,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Kaidal,  D.  D.,  in  1783. 
This  township  is  in  general  an  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  a 
broken  tract  of  land.  A  considerable  portion  is  elevated  above 
the  common  level  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  are  three  houses 
of  worship  in  the  limits  of  the  town :  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and 
1  Ck)ngregationalist  There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  country- 
seats,  where  persons  from  Boston  reside  during  the  summer  mcHiths. 
Population,  1,051.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Concord,  9  fhmi  Ded- 
ham,  and  14  from  Boston.  Boots  and  shoes  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles manufactured  in  this  town.  In  1837,  of  the  former  there 
were  manufactured  6,606  pairs,  and  of  the  latter,  17,182  pairs. 


WILMINGTON. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1730.  This  township  was  ccm- 
posed  of  the  comers  of  the  adjoining  towns.  "  The  soil  of  this 
town  is  thin  and  light,  but  produces  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  especially  hops  have  been  raised  here  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfection."  The  face  of  the  township  is  comparatively 
level  A  main  branch  of  Ipswich  river  takes  its  rise  in  this  town. 
There  is  a  Congregational  church  in  the  center,  but  no  considera- 
ble village  in  any  part  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  being  princi- 
?illy  farmers,  who  live  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  town, 
opulation,  795.  Distance,  10  miles  from  Lowell,  and  14  from 
Boston.  The  Middlesex  canal  and  Lowell  railroad  pass  through 
the  western  section  of  this  town. 


WOBURN. 


WoBUBN  at  the  period  of  its  first  settlement  was  called  "  Charles- 
town  Village ;"  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1642.  In  the  same 
year  the  first  church  was  gathered,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Carter 
ordained  the  first  minister.  In  the  year  1640  news  was  brought 
to  Charlestown  of  the  conveniency  of  land  adjoining  their  north 
bounds.  Upon  this  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  general  court 
for  two  miles  square  of  land  to  be  added  to  their  head  line.  This 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  addition  afterwards  increased  to  four 
miles  square.    A  committee  was  soon  after  chosea  by  Charlestown 
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church  to  explore  the  land,  and  make  arrangements  for  erecting  a 
new  church  and  town.  All  was  then  a  wilderness.  The  com- 
mittee were  obliged  to  spend  nights  without  shelter,  "  whilst  the 
rain  and  snow  did  bedew  their  rocky  beds."  They  have  recorded 
one  remarkable  providence  as  "never  to  be  forgotten."  Some  of 
the  company  sheltering  themselves  under  the  body  of  a  large  tree, 
which  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  ground,  no  sooner  was  the  last  of 
them  come  from  under  it,  at  break  of  day,  than,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, it  fell ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  dig  out  their  provisions, 
their  united  strength  being  insufficient  to  remove  it. 
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Southern  vietv  in  the  central  part  of  Woburn. 

The  place  for  house  lots  and  a  meeting-house  was  originally  laid 
out  on  the  plain,  at  the  east  end  of  our  bounds,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  this  place.  The  first  care  was  to  procure  a  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  words  and  ordinances  of  Christ.  Indeed,  a  set- 
tlement was  hardly  considered  as  fixed  in  those  days  before  these 
were  established.  A  meeting-house  and  house  for  a  minister  were 
among  the  first  erected;  and  to  procure  a  minister  appears  from 
the  records  to  have  been  the  principal  concern  of  the  inhabitants. 
"It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  (says  Mr.  Chickering,  in  his 
Historical  Discourse,  printed  in  1809,)  "  that  the  people  had  been 
so  oppressed  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  were  so  jealous  of  their 
religious  rights,  that  they  undertook,  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
consent  of  a  respectable  council,  to  ordain  their  own  minister. 
The  ordination  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  After 
the  candidate  had  continued  in  preaching  and  prayer  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  two  persons,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  laid  their 
hands  upon  his  head,  and  said,  *  We  ordain  thee,  Thomas  Carter, 
to  be  pastor  unto  this  church  of  Christ ! '  Then  one  of  the  elder 
ministers  present,  at  the  desire  of  the  church,  made  an  appropriate 
prayer  for  God's  assistance  to  his  young  servant  in  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office.  *  *  *  During  his  ministry,  which  was  pro- 
longed more  than  forty-two  years,  there  appears  to  have  been  the 
greatest  harmony  between  him  and  the  society." 
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Wobum  is  a  village  consisting  of  about  70  or  80  d  velling-honses, 
a  number  of  mechanic  shops  and  mercantile  stores,  with  4 
churches,  1  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist,  and  an 
academy.  The  cut  (p.  443^  is  a  southern  view  of  the  (Congregational 
and  Baptist  churches,  witn  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinit7. 
Distance,  12  miles  firom  (Concord,  13  to  Lynn,  15  to  Salem,  5  to 
Reading,  16  to  Lowell,  and  10  to  Boston.  The  Middlesex  canal 
nms  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  village,  and  the  Lowell  railroad  a 
little  to  the  east  Population,  2,643.  The  manufacture  of  dioes 
is  a  very  important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  In  1837, 
there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  800  pairs  of  boots,  279,844 
pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $221,251 ;  males  employed,  383 ;  females, 
320.  There  were  "Tanneries,  4;  hides  tanned,  12,400;  value  of 
leather  tanned  and  curried,  (including  7,000  hides  curried  but  not 
tanned  in  said  towrO  $150,200;  hands  employed,  77;  capital 
invested,  $72,533."  There  were  3  door,  sash,  ana  blind  manufac- 
tories; value  of  manufactures,  $26,500;  hands  employed,  17. 
One  India  rubber  manufactory ;  value  of  ar)ti6les  manufactured, 
$10,000. 


Scuthem  view  of  Horn  I'ond  at  Wobum. 

Horn  Pond,  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wobum  village, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 
In  the  engraving,  a  small  but  beaut&ul  island  is  seen  on  the  leA. 
On  the  extreme  right,  the  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters 
is  partially  seen,  before  which  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  aiwl 
other  trees.  In  this  grove  is  erected  a  summer-house,  with  seats, 
&c.,  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  An  artificial  fountain, 
jutting  up  its  cooling  waters,  adds  much  to  the  beautiful  and  varie- 
gated scenery  of  this  place.  Between  the  house  and  the  lake  the 
Middlesex  canal  passes,  having  6  locks  at  this  place,  which  are 
built  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
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NANTUCKET  COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 

This  county  is  composed  of  6  islands.  Beginning  west,  the  first 
is  Muskeeket,  which  is  about  6  miles  east  from  Washqua  Point,  in 
Chappequiddick  Island.  It  is  a  low,  sandy  island,  and  is  not  used 
for  grazing.  South-east  of  this  island  is  Tuckemuck,  an  island 
containing  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  which  affords  pasture  for 
1,000  sheep  and  50  head  of  horned  cattle.  Between  Muskeeket 
and  Tuckemuck  are  two  small  islands,  called  Gravelly  Islands, 
which  are  of  no  value.  The  only  island  of  importance  is  the  large 
island  of  Nantucket. 

"  The  town  of  Nantucket  is  about  30  miles  south  of  the  main  or 
continent,  60  miles  S.  E.  from  New  Bedford,  100  S.  S.  E.  from 
Boston,  and  382  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Philadelphia.  It  lies  in 
north  latitude  iV  15'  22" ;  in  west  longitude  70*  7'  56".  It  con- 
tains nearly  30,000  a(^res  of  land,  and  is  about  14  miles  long,  east 
and  west,  and  3  and  a  half  broad,  on  an  average,  north  and  south." 
The  population  of  Nantucket  in  1837  was  9,048.  The  principal 
harbor  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  the  bottom  or  bend  of 
an  extensive  bay,  and  is  nearly  land-locked  by  two  points  of  beach, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  apart ;  one  on  the  east,  called  Coetue, 
the  other  on  the  west,  called  Brant  Point.  Within  these  points, 
and  on  the  west  side,  are  the  wharves  and  the  town.  Nearly  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  to  the  northward  of  the  harbor,  is  a  bar, 
which  all  vessels  coming  in  or  out  are  under  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing. Vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of  water  may,  with  good  pilots, 
pass  over  this  bar  and  into  the  harbor.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1834  was  140,  viz.  73  ships,  20  schooners, 
46  sloops,  1  steam-boat.  Total  tonnage,  29,550,  of  which  are  en- 
gaged m  the  whale-fishery  25,367  tons.  About  two  thousand 
men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  island  are  employed  in  navigation. 
The  whale-fishery  commenced  here  at  an  early  period,  and  this 
place  is  perhaps  more  celebrfited  than  any  other  for  the  enterprise 
and  success  in  this  species  of  nautical  adventure.  There  are  3 
banks,  the  "Citizens  Bank,"  capital  $100,000;  the  "Manufactur- 
ers and  Mechanics  Bank,"  capital  $100,000;  and  the  "Pacific 
Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  "Phoenix  Insurance 
Company"  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  "  Commercial  In- 
surance Company"  a  capital  of  $125,000.  There  is  a  regular 
daily  communication  between  this  place  and  New  Bedford  bv  a 
8team-boat  and  packets,  which  touch  at  Wood's  Hole,  near  Fal- 
mouth, and  at  Holmes'  Hole  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  town  of  Nantucket,  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  houses 
on  the  island,  is  very  compactly  built,  most  of  the  streets  narrow, 
and  the  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood.  The  inhabitants 
seem  sensible  of  their  exposure  to  sweeping  fires,  to  prevent  which 
they  have  an  efficient  fire  department,  and  eighteen  public  cisterns 
^  and  wells.  There  are  9  religious  societies  or  congregations,  viz. 
one  Unitarian  Congregationalist,  one  Orthodox  society,  two  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  (one  attached  to  the  New  York  yearly  meeting,  the 
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Other  to  that  of  New  England,)  one  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Be« 
formed  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  and  two  for  colored  persons,  (me 
of  them  Baptist,  the  other  denominated  Zion's  Church.  Previous 
to  1827,  very  little  was  done  by  the  town  in  their  corporate  capa^ 
city  for  the  support  of  schools.  Since  that  period  much  has  beea 
efiected ;  there  are  at  present  two  large  grammar  and  four  primary 
schools,  at  which  are  taught  about  800  scholars.  The  Coffu^ 
School  was  incorporated  in  1827.  This  institution  originated  with 
Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the  British  navy,  who  visited  the 
island  in  1826.  He  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  more  or  less  remotely  related  to  him.  Having  expressed  a 
desire  to  confer  on  his  kindred  some  mark  of  his  attachment,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  a  school  would  be  the 
means  of  most  permanent  good  to  his  relatives ;  it  inunediately  met 
his  approbation.  He  accordingly  authorized  the  late  William  Cof- 
fin, Esq.,  to  purchase  a  building  for  a  school,  and  shortly  after 
funded  for  its  support  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 


AthencBum  at  Nantucket, 

The  Nantucket  Athenaeum  was  incorporated  in  1834,  and  is  an 
institution  of  much  promise ;  it  has  a'  library  of  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  increashig.  The  museum  con- 
nected with  the  institution  contains  a  large  number  of  curiosities, 
consisting  chiefly  of  weapons,  dresses,  and  utensils  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  island  of  Nantucket  is  mostly  of  a  sandy  soil,  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
island  is  a  naked  plain.  The  south  part  is  a  plain,  which  is  not 
more  than  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  part 
the  land  rises  into  hills,  which  are  40  feet  in  height.  The  most 
elevated  spot  is  Sancoty  Head,  which  is  80  feet  high.  The  best 
land  is  round  the  harbor,  particularly  on  tl^e  south-east  quarter* 

The  village  of  Slasrojiset  is  situated  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  contains  about  70  houses.      The  cod-fishery 
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"was  carried  on  there  a  few  years  since,  but  of  late  it  has 
been  nearly  relinquished.  The  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
occupied  only  in  the  warm  season.  The  village  is  compactly  built 
on  a  level  grass  plat,  near  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff:  the  land  rises 
in  the  rear  so  as  to  cut  off  a  view  of  the  town  of  Nantucket.    This 

|)lace  presents  uncommon  attractions  in  the  warm  season  for  inva- 
ids.  It  has  a  fine  bracing  air  and  excellent  water.  In  front  of 
the  village  "  the  eye  rests  on  a  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
below,  the  surf,  rolling  and  breaking,  gives  animation  to  the  scenes 
by  day,  and  lulls  to  repose  by  night Prom  a  neighboring  emi- 
nence, called  Sancoty  Head,  the  eye  commands  almost  the  entire 
horizon.  In  the  distant  west  is  seen  the  town  and  shipping ; .  . . . 
a  view  from  this  place,  at  a  clear  sunset,  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  rich  coloring  of  the  sky,  reflected 
by  the  distant  waters,  the  distinct  outlines  of  the  town  with  its 
steeples  and  busy  wind-mills,  the  repose  of  the  surrounding  plains, 
contrasted  with  the  gloom  which  broods  over  the  rolling  and  roar- 
ing ocean  in  the  rear,  give  rise  to  sensations  which  can  be  felt  but 
not  described.""^  Blue  and  yellow  clay  is  found  on  the  island,  and 
also  good  iron  ore. 

The  original  right  of  Nantucket  was  obtained  by  Thomas  Mayhew  of  James  Forrett, 
agent  of  William  Eaii  of  Sterling,  in  1641,  at  New  York.  In  May,  1660,  Wanach- 
mamak  and  Nickanoose,  head  sachems  of  Nantucket,  sold  to  Thomas  Mayhew  and 
others  the  land  lying  from  the  west  end  of  the  island  to  a  pond  called  Wagutaqnab, 
and  ih>m  that  pond  upon  a  straight  line  unto  a  pond  situate  upon  Monnumoy  Creek, 
and  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  pond  to  the  sea.  This  territory  includes  the 
town.  The  first  Englishman  who  settled  at  Nantucket  was  Thomas  Macy,  in  1659. 
He  removed  with  his  family  from  Salisbury,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  to  Madakit  Har- 
bor, at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Soon  after  there  went  fVom  Martha's  Vineyard 
Edward  Starbuck,  James  Coffin,  and  John  Baget  to  the  island  for  the  sake  of  gunning, 
and  lived  with  him  as  boarders.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  proprietors  to  whom 
the  island  was  granted  by  Gov.  Mayhew,  in  1659  : 

Thomas  Mayhew,  Thomas  Look,  Stephen  Greenle»f,  Joseph  Coleman, 

John  Smith,  Thomas  Bernard,  Tristram  Cofhn,  Jr.,  William  Worthy 

^istram  Coffin,  Robert  Bernard,  John  Swain,  Peter  Folger, 

Nathaniel  Starbuck,  Peter  Coffin,  Thomas  Coleman,  E  leaser  Folger, 

Thomas  Macy,  James  Coffin,  John  Bishop,  John  Gardner, 

Edward  Starbuck,  Christophef  Hussey,  Hichard  Gardner,  Samuel  Stretor, 

Richard  Swaine,  Robert  Pike,  Joseph  Gardner,  Nathaniel  Wier. 

Many  of  these  proprietors  moved  to  the  island  in  1660.  At  a  meeting  of  the  proprie- 
tors, hcki  at  Nantucket,  in  1661,  it  was  determined  « that  each  man  of  the  owners 
shoold  have  liberty  to  choose  his  house  lots  at  any  place  not  before  taken  up,  and  each 
house  lot  should  contain  60  rods  square."  At  first  the  settlers  located  themselves  a^  the 
west  end  of  the  island.  In  1671,  a  patent  was  granted,  confirming  the  land  to  the  pro- 
prietors, by  Francis  Lovelace,  governor  of  New  York.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Sherburne  in  1687,  and  ad  a  county  in  1695. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  English,  there  were  nearly  3,000  Indians  on  the 
island.  They  were  divided  into  two  tribes,  one  at  the  west  and  the  other  at  the  cast 
end.  The  western  tribe  is  supposed  to  have  found  its  way  thither  from  the  main  by 
the  way  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  eastern  to  have  crossed  the  sound  from  the 
soathem  shore  of  Barnstable  county.  Concerning  the  discovery  of  Nantucket  by  the 
Indians,  they  had  the  fbUowing  fabulous  tradition,  which  was  related  to  the  early 
EjIgUsh  settlers. 

•  Nantneket  shoals  stretch  away  to  the  south-east  of  the  island,  45  miles  in  width,  t<i 
the  distance  of  50  miles,  and  are  a  dangerous  place  for  vessels  unacquainted  with  th« 
coast.    Very  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  and  lost  on  them  in  former  years. 
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In  fonner  tunes,  ft  great  many  moons  ago,  a  bixd,  extraovdmary  ftr  its  »«,  itid 
often  to  visit  the  sooth  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  and  carnr  from  thenoe  in  its  talons  a  Tut 
nnmber  of  small  children.  Maoshc^,  who  was  an  Indian  giant,  as  &me  reports,  re- 
sided in  these  parts.  Enraged  at  the  havoc  among  the  children,  he  on  a  certain  time 
waded  into  the  sea  in  parsnit  of  the  bird,  till  he  had  croeeed  the  soond  and  reached 
Nantucket.  Before  Manshope  forded  the  sound,  the  island  was  unknown  to  the  red 
men.  Manshope  found  the  bones  of  the  children  in  a  heap,  under  a  large  tree.  He 
then,  wishing  to  smoke  a  pipe,  ransacked  the  island  for  tobacco,  but  finding  none,  he 
filled  his  pipe  with  poke,  a  weed  which  the  Indians  sometimes  used  as  a  substitole. 
Ever  since  the  above  memorable  events,  fogs  have  been  frequent  at  Nantucket  and  on 
the  Cape.  In  allusion  to  this  tradition,  when  the  aborigines  observed  a  fog  rising,  they 
would  say,  **  There  comes  old  Blaushope's  smoke."*  This  tradition  has  beien  related  in 
another  way :  that  an  eagle  having  seized  and  carried  ofi"  a  papoose,  the  pareatt 
followed  him  in  their  canoe  till  they  came  to  Nantucket,  where  they  found  the  bones  of 
their  child,  dropped  by  the  eagle.  There  is  another  Indian  tradition  that  Nantucket 
was  formed  by  Maushope,  by  emptying  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  after  he  had  done 
micddng. — The  two  tribes  on  the  island  were  hostile  to  each  other.  Tradition  has  pn* 
served  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  effect  of  love.  The  western  tribe  having  determiaed 
to  surprise  and  attack  the  eastern  tribe,  a  young  man  of  the  former,  whose  mistresi 
belongied  to  the  latter,  being  anxious  for  her  safety,  as  soon  as  he  was  concealed  by  die 
shades  of  night,  ran  to  the  beach,  flew  along  the  shore  below  the  limit  of  high  watei^ 
saw  his  mistress  a  moment,  gave  the  alarm,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  before 
day-break ;  the  rising  tide  washed  away  the  traces  of  his  feet.  The  next  morning  be 
accompanied  the  other  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  the  attack:  the  enemv  was  found  pr^ 
pared,  and  no  impression  could  be  made  on  them.  He  remained  uncketected  till,  sere- 
ral  years  after,  p^u;e  being  restored  between  the  two  tribes,  and  lAieyonng  man  haviig 
married  the  girl,  the  truth  came  to  light. 

Soon  after  the  English  had  settled  on  the  island,  attempts  were  made  to  convert 
the  Indians  to  the  fahh  of  the  gospel,  and  in  a  course  of  years  all  of  them  became 
nominal  Christians.  They  were,  during  every  period,  generally  friendly  to  the  Eag- 
Ush,  who.  though  thev  were  sometimes  alanned,  never  experienced  any  thing  froa 
them  really  hostile.  In  1665,  King  Philip  came  to  this  island  to  kill  an  Indian,  wboie 
name  was  John  Oill.  He  landed  at  the  west  end,  intending  to  travel  along  the  shore, 
tmder  the  bank,  undiscovered,  to  the  east  part  of  the  island,  where  John  lived.  Bat  an 
Indian,  happening  to  discover  his  plan,  ran  and  gave  John  word,  in  consequence  of 
which  John  ran  to  the  town,  and  got  Thomas  Macy  to  conceal  him.  John's  crime  was 
speaking  evil  the  name  of  the  dead,  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  King  Philip's  Dear 

connections;^"    '^     ^-^'       ^^ •  .     .»        .  .  ^ ..    /► 

the  dead. 

able  to  collect  j  ^  ^ 

These  Indians  had  a  sin^lar  way  of  punishing  their  chiklren  and  servants.  It  i 
lajring  them  on  their  backs,  and  nutting  a  knee  on  each  arm ;  then,  holding^  back  the 
boy's  head,  by  laying  hold  of  the  hair,  they  ejected  a  decoction  of  bayberry-root  bark 
from  their  mouths  into  the  noses  of  the  boys.  This  was  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
till  the  boys  were  near  strangled.  After  a  while,  however,  they  would  recover.  Thif 
mode  of  punishment  was  called  by  the  Indians  wudom^umar,  or  great  punishment 

The  whale  fishery  began  here  in  1690.  One  Ichabod  Paddock 
came  from  Cape  Cod  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  art  of  killing 
whales  in  boats  from  the  shore.  This  business  flourished  till 
about  the  year  1760,  when  the  whales  appear  generally  to  have 
left  the  coast  In  1718  the  mhabitants  began  to  pursue  whales  <m 
the  ocean,  in  small  sloops  and  schooners,  of  about  from  30  to  50 
tons.  The  blubber  was  brought  home  and  tried  or  boiled  in  try- 
houses.  In  a  few  years  after,  vessels  of  a  larger  burthOT  were 
employed,  and  the  oil  boiled  out  in  try-works  at  sea. 

"  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  in  1775,  Nantucket  had  150  vessels,  tad 
Mnfdoyed  in  them  2,200  men,  on  whaling  voyages.    They  took  annually  about  30M 

•  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  v.  first  series,  p.  57. 
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bands  of  oil.  The  peculiar  interests  of  the  island  suffered  severely  bj  the  war,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  number  of  whaling  resseis  was  reduced  to  SO.  The  enterprise  of 
the  people  received  another  check  in  the  late  war,  but  has  since  again  restored  the 
business  of  the  island  to  its  accustomed  channels  and  extent.  .In  1822,  there  belonged 
to  the  town  88  whaling  vessels,  averaging  300  tons  each. 

"  The  Nantucket  whalemen  now  extend  their  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  South 
America,  and  frequently  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  often  absent  two  or  three  years. 
The  vessels  designed  for  these  distant  voyages  are  generally  navigated  by  20  or  30  men. 
The  terms  on  which  the  men  are  employed  are  somewhat  peculiar.  The  owners  of 
the  vessel  and  its  appurtenances  receive  a  certain  stipulated  part  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  is  dividea  among  the  officers  andseamen, 
according  to  certain  rules  previously  known  and  understood  by  all  parties.  So  that  if 
the  vessel  meets  with  great  success,  the  pay  of  the  men,  who  navigate  it,  will  be  high ; 
but  if  the  vessel  have  less  success,  their  pay  will  be  proportionablv  less. 

*'  Whales  are  sometimes  found  200  feet  in  length,  but  generally  are  less  than  half 
that  size.  These  monstrous  animals  are  attacked  bv  only  six  or  eight  men  in  an  open 
boat.  When  in  the  region  fiequented  by  whales,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  pursuit  of 
them  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  with  all  things  ready  for  an  attack.  The  instant  a  whale 
is  discovered  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  boat  is  manned  for  the  pursuit.  One 
man,  the  most  daring  and  dexterous  in  the  business,  is  armed  with  a  harpoon,  an  in- 
strument five  or  six  feet  kmg,  with  a  barbed  point.  He  stands  up,  with  his  weapon  in 
his  hand,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  while  the  others  row,  under  his  direction,  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch  toward  the  enemy,  and  usually  to  within  eight  or  ten  3rards  of  him.  The 
harpooner,  having  taken  his  position  to  the  best  advantage,  and  made  all  things  ready 
ibr  the  blow,  hurls  his  weapon  with  all  his  strength,  and  aims  to  strike  sobie  part  of  tlie 
whale  least  protected  by  his  thick  skin.  This  is  a  moment  of  intense  interest,  for  th^ 
success  of  a  whole  vo3rage  may  essentially  depend  upon  a  single  stroke  of  the  harpoon. 
It  is  also  a  moment  of  inuninent  danger ;  for  one  blow  from  the  tail  of  the  woimded 
and  enraged  animal  might  upset  the  boat  and  dash  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The 
men,  therefore,  hastily  withdraw  a  short  distance  from  their  danger,  and  wait  the 
effects  of  their  first  onset. 

"  As  soon  as  the  whale  becomes  sensible  of  his  wound,  he  dives  into  the  water  with 
incredible  velocitv  for  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  an  animal,  carrying  the  harpoon,  held 
fast  in  his  wound  l^  its  barbol  point.  Several  hundred  fathoms  of  line,  rastened  at 
one  end  to  the  harpoon  and  the  other  attached  to  the  boat,  are  frequently  run  out  be- 
fore the  whale  is  exhausted  and  obliged  to  return  to  the  top  of  the  water  for  air.  The 
harpooner  stands  ready  to  attack  him  again  the  moment  he  appears,  and  fastens  anoth- 
er weapon  in  some  part  of  his  body.  The  whale  again  dives  for  a  short  time,  and  re- 
turns only  to  receive  a  new  attack.  At  length,  exhausted  by  his  wounds  and  the  loss 
of  blood,  which  cokirs  the  water  for  some  distance  around  him,  he  yields  to  his  con- 
querors. He  is  then  towed  by  the  boat  to  the  vessel,  which  keeps  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  the  crew  witnessing  with  the  deepest  interest  its  progress  and 
resnlt.  Several  days  are  thtn  spent  in  dissecting  the  prize  and  disposing  of  the  valua- 
ble parts,  when  the  crew  are  readv  for  a  new  and  similar  exploit.  The  profits  of  a 
voyage  have  frequently  been  from  $30,000  to  $50,000,  and  sometimes  more." 

The  following  notice  of  Peter  Polger,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  island,  is  taken  from  *^  a  ^hort  Journal  of  Nantucket,  by  Zach- 
eas  Macy,"  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, vol.  iii.  page  159. 

"When  the  English  first  came  to  Nantucket,  they  appointed  5  men  to  divide  and  lay 
put  20  acres  of  house  lot  land  to  every  share,  and  Peter  Folger  was  one  of  the  five. 
But  it  appears  by  the  records,  that  any  3  of  the  5  might  do  the  business,  provided  the 
nid  Peter  Folger  was  one  of  them,  fh)m  which  it  is  plain  the  people  saw  something  in 
him  superior  to  others.  It  is  observable  also  that  the  old  deeds  from  the  Indian  sa* 
chems  were  examined  by  Peter  Foker,  and  he  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed  and  sign- 
ed it  in  addition  to  the  signature  of  the  justice ;  for  he  understood  and  could  speak  the 
Indian  tongue.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  both  the  English  and  the  Indian  haa  a  great 
esteem  for  Pettr  Folger^  who  was  grandfather  to  the  famous  Benjamin  Franklin,  tki 
PfinUr,  Statesman  and  Philosopher.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Folder,  and 
tt  Items  that  the  whole  of  North  America  prides  itself  as  much  in  Benjamin  Franklin 
ts  the  people  of  Nantucket  did  in  his  grandfather,  Peter  Folger.'' 
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NORFOLK    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1793,  previous  to  which  time 
It  formed  a  part  of  Suffolk  county.    This  name  was  formerly  ap- 

Shed  to  a  county  composed  of  the  towns  in  this  state  north  of  the 
Icrrimac,  with  others  in  New  Hampshire.  After  the  separation 
of  the  states  by  a  line  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac,  the  towns 
in  this  state  were  annexed  to  the  county  of  Essex.  The  principal 
streams  are  Charles  and  Neponset  rivers,  with  their  branches. 
Much  of  the  surface  of  Norfolk  is  broken  and  uneven,  but  no  part 
can  be  considered  mountainous.  The  ridges  called  the  Blue  HUb 
are  the  most  noted  elevations.  Much  of  the  soil  is  strong  and  rocky. 
That  part  of  this  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  generally  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  as  there  is  a  good  market  for  agricultural 
productions  in  the  capital.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  county.  In  1837,  there 
were  6,259  persons  engaged  in  this  manufacture.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  22  in  number. 


Bellingham, 

Dorchester, 

Milton, 

Stoughton, 

Braintree, 

Dover, 

Needham, 

Walpole, 

Brookline, 

Poxborough, 

Quincy, 

Wejrmouth, 

Canton, 

Prankhn, 

Randolph, 

Wrentham. 

Cohasset, 

Medfield, 

Roxbury, 

Dedham, 

Medway, 

Sharon, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  36,471 ;  in  1830,  k 
was  41,901 ;  in  1837,  it  was  50,399. 


BELLINGHAM. 


Tfais  town  was  set  off  from  Dedham,  and  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1719.  Rev.  Jonathan  Mills  was  ordained  in  1727  over  a  Con- 
gregational church  which  had  been  previously  formed  in  this  place. 
He  continued  here  about  ten  years,  though  not  in  the  most  harmo- 
nious manner,  and  was  dismissed  in  1737.  He  retired  to  Boston, 
where  he  died,  in  1773.  The  people  had  occasional  preaching  after 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mills,  till  1774,  when  the  meeting-house  was 
demolished.  For  about  the  period  of  sixty  years  past,  no  Congre- 
gational minister  has  statedly  held  meetings  in  the  town.  The 
Congreffational  church  has  long  been  extinct  Some  families  of 
this  or&r,  however,  are  rehgiously  associated  with  the  west  parish 
in  Medway. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  2  churches,  and  10  or  12 
dwelling-houses.  Distance,  5  miles  from  Mendon,  18  from  Ded- 
ham, and  28  from  Boston.  Population,  1,159.  In  1837,  there  wore 
2  cotton  mills,  1,672  spindles;  427,470  yards  of  cotton  goods  wea« 
manufactured,  valued  at  $35,110  25 ;  males  employed,  20;  females, 
84:  one  woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery;  24,000  yards  of  cloth 
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were  manufactured,  valued  at  ^2,000.  There  w^re  14,670  painr 
of  boots  and  220  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $28,077; 
straw  bonnets  manufactured,  1,460,  valued  at  $2,660. 


BRAINTREE. 


This  town  formerly  included  Quincy  and  Randolph,  and  was  at 
first  called  Mount  WoOasUm^  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  places 
in  the  state,  the  first  settlement  being  made  in  the  town  as  early 
as  1625.  The  ancient  history  of  Braintree  now  properly  comes 
under  the  head  of  Quincy,  as  Mount  Wollaston,  the  place  where 
the  first  settlement  was  made,  is  within  the  limits  of  that  town. 
Braintree  was  incorporated  in  1640,  Quincy  in  1792. 

The  soil  of  this  township,  though  not  very  fertile,  is  strong,  and 
well  repays  cultivation.  The  Maniquot  river,  after  passing  through 
this  town  and  afifording  many  mill  sites,  meets  the  tide- waters  of 
Weymouth  Fore  river  at  Braintree  landing.  In  the  town  are 
manufactories  of  cotton,  satinet,  shovels,  paper,  nails,  and  choco- 
late; large  quantities  of  shoes  are  made  here.  There  is  excellent 
granite  found  here,  and  large  quantities  are  exported;  ship-build- 
ing is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are  3  churches,  one 
of  which  is  Unitarian.  On  the  eastern  line  of  the  town  is  situated 
the  flourishing  settlement  of  Weymouth  village ;  about  one  third  of 
it  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  town.  A  view  of  this  village  is  given 
in  the  account  of  Weymouth.  (See  WeynunUL)  Population, 
2,237.  Distance,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Dedham,  and  10  southerly  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  65,604  pairs  of  boots,  71,117  pairs 
of  shoes,  manufactured  in  this  town,  the  value  of  which  was 
$202,363  03;  males  employed,  357;  females,  265.  There  were 
two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured,  182  tons ;  value  of  paper, 
$86,000 ;  one  nail  factory ;  nails  manufactured,  215  tons;  vaJue  of 
nails  manufactured,  $33,460 ;  hands  employed,  19 ;  value  of  cotton 
gins  manufactured,  $15,000 ;  hands  employed,  30. 

"  A  survey  between  the  tide- waters  of  this  town  and  those  of 
Taunton  river,  to  unite  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett  bays  by 
a  ship  canal,  was  commenced  by  the  United  States  government 
in  1827.  From  the  tide  lock  at  Somerset,  13  miles  below  Taunton, 
the  distance  is  36  miles.  The  summit  level  between  the  bays  is 
at  Howard's  meadow,  in  Randolph,  134  feet  above  hich-water 
mark  at  Braintree  or  Weymouth  landing.  A  ship  canal  in  this 
direction,  or  one  across  Cape  Cod  at  Sandwich,  would  save  many 
lives  and  a  vast  amount  oi  property.'* — HaywardCs  Massfichtisette 
Directory. 


BROOKLINE. 


This  town,  before  its  incorporation  in  1705,  belonged  to  BostoUi 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  bay  formed  by  Charles  river. 


BftOOKLIllB. 

Wood,  the  antfior  of  ''New  Engbiid's  Proqwet,"  in  detenbisg 
Boston  and  other  places  in  the  Tidnityy  in  1633,  says — 

^Tbe  inlmhitimfn  of  diis  pkee,  [Boston]  for  thdr  enlmrgement,  have  taken  to  tkn* 
lehref  (ann-hooses  in  a  plaee  called  Hoddy  Birer,  [BrooUine]  two  miks  fiom  tk 
town,  where  there  is  good  groond,  large  timber,  and  store  of  manh  land  and  metdov. 
In  ibis  ptooe  thef  keep  their  swine  and  other  cattle  in  the  sommer,  whilst  the  con  is 
in  the  gnmnd  at  Boston,  and  bring  them  to  town  in  the  winter."  As  early  ts  1666, 
the  inhMtants  at  Mnddj  Birer  had  obtained  an  order  that  said  hamlet  should  thence 
forth  be  free  from  paying  taxes  to  the  town  of  Boston,  and  to  hare  the  pririleseof  u- 
nnaUy  choosing  three  men  to  manage  their  afiairs.  The  conditions  were,  that  tkf 
shoaid  bear  their  own  expenses,  erect  a  school-boose,  and  maintain  a  readine  and  writ* 
inff  master.  After  the  overthrow  of  Andross,  the  town  of  Boston  disannnUed  the  Uttm 
order,  and  rlgoroosly  exercised  over  them  all  the  anthonty  they  possessed.  After  sone 
considerable  opposition,  a  petition,  signed  by  32  freehold^  was  presented  to  die  legis> 
latnre  in  1705,  lor  a  separation  from  Boston.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  Dhd 
was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of  Brookline.  "  It  is  snpposea  that 
this  name  was  adopted  from  the  cimuistance  that  Smelt  brook  is  a  boundary  between 
that  town  and  Cambridge,  and  that  another  brook,  which  &Us  into  Muddy  hrcr,  is  a 
boimdary  between  it  and  Roxbory." 

The  hills  and  woodlands  of  Brookline  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  scenery  presented  to  the  view  from  the  west  of  Boston  com- 
mon. The  town  contains  some  of  the  finest  country  seats  and 
best  managed  lands  which  adorn  the  environs  of  Boston.  It  is  5 
miles  northerly  from  Dedham,  and  5  W.  of  Boston.  Population, 
1,063.  There  are  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist  A 
direct  communication  with  Boston  is  effected  by  the  constrnction 
of  an  immense  mill-dam,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  100  feet 
in  the  widest  and  60  feet  in  the  narrowest  part,  built  with  walls 
of  stone,  filled  up  compactly  with  gravel  aud  other  materials,  at  an 
enormous  expense.  It  is  water-tight,  and  raised  three  or  four  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  This  "  Western  Avenue"  as  it  is  called, 
was  opened  for  passengers  July  2,  1821.  There  was  a  splendid 
ceremony  on  the  occasion.  A  cavalcade  of  citizens,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Adj.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Sumner,  at  an  early  hour  entered  the 
town  over  the  dam,  and  were  welcomed  on  the  Boston  side  by  the 
inhabitants.  Several  of  the  revolutionary  forts  may  be  traced  in 
this  town  by  some  sUght  remains ;  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient Indian  forts,  built  by  the  natives  before  the  settlement  by  the 
English,  is  yet  discernible,  on  what  is  called  Sewall's  fann. 

Zabdiel  Boylston,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  physician,  was  a  native 
of  this  town,  bom  in  1680,  and  died  in  this  town  in  1766.  He  is 
distinguished  as  being  the  first  who  introduced  the  inoculation  of 
the  small-pox  into  America. 

'<The  inoculation  of  smaU^poz  was  first  performed  in  the  English  dominiooB  m 
April,  1721,  upon  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  who  had  be 
come  acquainted  with  inoculation  as  practised  by  Turkish  women,  during  her  resideoot 
in  Constantinople. 

«  About  this  time  Dr.  Zabdiel  BoyUton,  of  Boston,  was  induced  to  adopt  the  suse 
expedient,  from  reading  an  account  of  inoculation,  and  made  his  first  ezpenment  bf 
inoculating  his  only  son  and  two  negro  servants,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1 721.  ProteUT 
there  never  was  greater  opposition  to  any  measure  of  real  puUic  utility  than  was  ex* 
hibited  on  this  occasion.    Dr.  Bojriston  was  execrated  and  persecuted  as  a  mnrtotf, 

aultad  in  the  streets,  and  loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse.    His  house  vas  t^ 

"MwiA  violence,  so  that  neither  himself  nor  hufiumlycpold  feel  SMue  in  it  Ai 
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fine  time  be  remained  foaiteen  da^  in  a  secret  apartment  of  his  own  honse.  vnkBown 
to  any  of  his  family  except  his  wife.  The  enraged  inhabitants  patrolled  the  town  in 
Y^firties,  with  halters  in  their  hands,  threatening  to  hang  him  on  the  nearest  tree,  and 
repeatedly  entered  his  house  in  search  of  him  during  his  concealment.  Such  was  the 
jnadness  of  the  multitude,  that,  even  aAer  the  excitement  had  in  some  measure  subsid- 
ed. Dr.  Boylston  only  venmred  to  visit  his  patients  at  midnight,  and  then  in  disguise. 
He  had  also  to  encounter  violent  opposition  from  most  of  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  notwithstanding  he  invited  them  all  to  visit  his  patients,  and  judge  for 
themselves,  received  nothing  but  threats  and  insuhs  in  reply.  Indeed,  many  sobers 
JMOQS  people  were  deliberately  of  opinion,  when  inoculation  was  first  commenced,  that, 
ftKould  any  of  his  patients  die,  the  doctor  ought  to  be  capitally  indicted.  He  was  re- 
peEitedly  summoned  before  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  and  received  their  reprehension. 
His  only  friends  were  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  other  clergymen,  most  of  whom  became 
zealous  advocates  for  the  new  practice,  and  consequently  drew  upon  themselves  much 
odium  from  the  populace.  Some  of  them  received  personal  injury ;  others  were  insult- 
ed in  the  streets,  and  were  hardly  safe  in  their  own  dwellings ;  nor  were  their  services 
aeeeptable  on  Sunday  to  their  respective  audiences. 

^  A  bill  for  prohibiting  the  practice  of  inoculation,  under  severe  penalties,  waa 
Ixonght  before  the  legislature  of  MassachuseUs,  and  actually  passed  the  house  oittr^ 
resentatires,  but  some  doubts  existing  in  the  senate,  it  failed  to  become  a  law. 

"  Dr.  Boylston  lived  to  see  the  cause  he  espoused  triumphant,  and  its  utility  gen* 
rally  appreciated.  So  prone  are  mankind  to  vacillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
that,  on  a  subsequent  appearance  of  the  small-pox  in  Boston,  in  the  vear  1792,  the 
^whole  town  was  inoculated  in  three  iayty  to  appease  the  infatuation  of  the  inhabitants 
respecting  the  danger  apprehended  from  this  deadly  pestilence.  Persons  were  inoca* 
lated  indiscriminately,  to  the  number  of  9,152  ;  and  such  was  the  hurry  and  confrision 
vith  which  it  was  done,  and  such  the  impossibility  of  rendering  proper  assistance  and 
mtlentioii  to  so  large  a  number,  that  165  deaths  were  the  consequence.'' 


CANTON. 


Canton  was  originally  the  south  precinct  of  Dorchester,  called 
Dorchester  village;  it  was  incorporated  in  1797.  The  first  church 
was  embodied  here  in  the  year  1717,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Morse  was 
ordained  its  minister  the  same  year.  He  had  preached  4n  the 
irillage,  previous  to  his  ordination,  nearly  eleven  years.  He  was 
succeeds  by  Rev.  Samuel  Dunbar,  in  1727.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  a 
urarm  and  decided  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  In  1765, 
he  was  chaplain  to  Col.  Brown's  regiment,  in  the  expedition 
against  Craum  Paint.  '^  His  zeal  and  firnmess  in  the  American 
Involution  contributed  not  a  little  to  support  the  hopes  and  sus- 
tain the  sinking  spirits  of  his  people,  when  clouds  and  darkness 
shrouded  our  prospects."  He  died  in  1783,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Zachariah  Howard,  who  was  settled  in  1786.  The  Rev. 
William  Harlow  was  installed  over  the  second  church  in  1829, 
lesigned  the  same  year. 

The  following  is  a  westerly  view  of  the  viaduct  in  this  town,  on 
which  passes  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad.  It  is  constructed 
of  granite,  and  is  600  feet  in  length,  63  feet  above  the  foundation, 
on  6  arches,  with  a  succession  of  arches  at  the  top.  It  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  workmanship,  and  cost  the  company  about 
$80,000.  On  the  right  of  the  engraving  is  seen  the  northern 
extr^nity  of  the  stone  factory,  a  large  establishment  for  the  rnanu- 
tactaie  of  cassimeres,  which,  when  in  full  operation,  miploys  be- 
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SoiOh^estem  view  of  CoHton  Viadua, 

tween  300  and  400  hands.  The  eopper  works  of  Mr.  Revere,  near 
the  above,  is  an  extensive  establishment ;  all  kinds  of  copper  are 
manufactured.  There  are  also  other  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  limits  of  the  town.  There  are  4  churches  (2 
Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist)  and  a  bank,  the 
"Neponset  Bank."  Population,  2,185.  Since  1830,  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  one  third.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Dedham,  18 
from  Taunton,  and  16  from  Boston. 

In  1837,  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  14  sets  of  machinery;  wool 
consumed,  300,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  254,000  yards,  valued 
at  $260,000 ;  males  employed,  125  ;  females,  125.  One  cotton  mill ; 
1,560  spindles ;  463,547  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured- 
There  were  8  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  copper ;  1 ,500,000  - 
lbs.  of  copper  were  manufactured;  value  estimated,  $400,000; 
forty  hands  were  employed ;  one  forge ;  "  shapes  "  manufactured, 
129  tons,  value,  $21,330 ;  fifty  hands  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hoes  and  coarse  cutlery ;  capital  invested,  $80,000.  Two 
Tolling  mills,  1  cotton  wicking  mill,  1  cotton  thread  mill,  and 
some  other  manufacturing  establishments,  were  in  operation. 


COHASSET. 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hingham;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1770.  The  fiSst  minister  of  Cohasset  was  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Hobart,  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  the  first  minister  of 
Hin^hanL  He  was  ordained  in  1721,  and  continued  in  the  minis- 
try till  his  death,  in  1740.  His  successor  was  Rev.  John  Fowle, 
who  ccmtini^  here  about  thirteen  years.  Rev.  John  Brown  was 
the  next  minister,  who  was  settled  here  in  1747,  and  died  in  1791. 
His  successor  was  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  in  the  ministry  here  about 
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fionur  years.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Flint,  the  next  minister,  was  settled 
here  in  1798.  A  Trinitarian  church  was  built  here  in  1826,  and 
Rev.  Aaron  Picket  was  installed  the  first  pastor. 

This  town  is  noted  for  its  rocky  coasts,  and  for  the  numerous 
shipwrecks  which  have  taken  place  on  its  borders.  Cohasset 
rock,  which  consists  of  several  small  islands  and  sunken  rocks, 
lies  about  three  miles  north-east  of  the  harbor ;  they  have  proved 
fatal  to  many  vessels.  This  town  has  become  quite  a  place  of 
resort  for  citizens  and  strangers,  in  summer  months,  to  enjoy  the 
marine  scenery  and  sea  air.  In  1837,  there  were  36  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  was 
2,284;  codfish  caught,  750  quintals,  valued  at  $2,250;  mackerel 
caught,  11,700  barrels,  value,  $73,286;  hands  employed,  324. 
In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  17  vessels  built,  the  ton- 
nage of  which  was  2,765,  valued  at  $110,600.  Population,  lj331. 
Distance,  6  miles  from  Hingham,  and  about  16  miles  to  Boston  by 
water* 
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The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1635.  In  that 
year,  the  general  court,  then  sitting  at  Newtown,  (now  Cambridge,) 
granted  a  tract  of  land  south  of  Charles  river  to  12  men.  iTie 
next  year  19  persons,  including  the  first  12,  petitioned  the  general 
court  for  an  additional  grant,  lyin^  on  both  sides  of  Charles  river, 
which  was  made,  agreeably  to  this  petition.  The  last-mentioned 
grant  included  the  territory  of  the  present  town  of  Dedham,  and 
of  a  number  of  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  first  recorded 
public  meeting  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  1636,  at  which  were 
present  18  persons.  These  adopted  a  covenant,  by  which  each 
individual  bound  himself  "  to  give  information  concerning  any  per- 
son who  applied  for  admission,  to  submit  to  such  fines  as  might  be 
imposed  for  violation  of  rules,  and  to  obey  all  such  bye-laws 
ana  regulations  as  the  inhabitants  shall  judge  necessary  for  the 
management  of  their  temporal  affairs,  for  rehgion,  and  for  loving 
society." 

The  fto^enunent  of  the  town  was  delegated  by  the  freemen  to  7  men,  who  wera 
to  be  choeen  annually.  These  7  men  met  monthly,  for  many  years,  made  many 
necessary  bye-laws,  which  were  recorded  in  the  record  of  the  town.  Concen^ng  the 
nppropriatton  of  the  land,  each  man  was  j)rovided  with  a  lot  of  12  acres  if  married, 
and  8  acres  if  unmarried ;  this  to  begin  with.  The  after  grants  seem  to  hare  been 
made  according  to  the  necessities  of  members,  or  as  a  reward  for  services  performed. 
The  number  of  persons  in  a  family  was  also  made  a  rule  by  which  to  divide  the 
lands ;  quality,  rank  or  desert  and  usefulness  in  the  church  or  commonwealth  was  also 
a  nile  considerable  in  the  apportionment. 

In  a  petition  to  the  general  court  the  inhabitants  requested  that  the  town  might  be 
called  Cdnientment ;  which  name  is  written  over  the  record  of  the  first  several  meet- 
ings. It  would  seem  that  the  word  well  expresses  the  leading  motives  of  the  first  24 
tenters  in  eoming  into  this  town.  They  were  soon,  however,  associated  with  men  of 
aomewhat  a  difierent  and  higher  character.  The  celebrated  John  Rogers,  of  Dedham, 
in  Enf^and,  had  been  forbidden  to  preach  before  the  first  settlers  came  to  this  country. 
Many  (tf  his  peqpte  emigrated,  and  numbers  settled  in  this  place.    From  that  circum* 
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mm^  it  may  nuaoMj  be  inierred  that  the  general  eoort  gave  to  the  towm  tha  mum 
of  Bedhanu  The  first  settlers  were  more  immediately  irom  WaXatowu.  They  wen 
as  follows,  riz. : 

Edward  Allyne,  John  Eingsbnry,  Lambert  Genere,  Francis  Anstiny 

Abraham  Shaw,  John  Dwite,  NichoUs  Phillips,  John  Rogers, 

Samuel  Morae,  John  Cooledfe,  Ralph  Shepard,  Joseph  ^aw, 

Fhileman  Dalton,  Richard  Ewed,  John  Gay,  William  Beaatova 

Ezekiel  HolUman,  J(^  Howard,  Thomas  Bartleet, 

In  Joly,  1637,  John  Allin  and  Eleazer  Lasher,  and  ten  other  persons,  came  to  Bed 
ham,  bringing  recommendations,  and  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  freemen.  Thete 
12  persons  gave  a  more  decided  character  to  the  whole  company.  The  fi^owing  is 
the  list  of  freemen  who  had  been  admitted  into  Dedham  prenoos  to  1647. 

Mr.  John  Allin,         Edward  Eempe,  Samuel  Morse,  George  Barber, 

Mr.  Timothy  Dalton,  John  Lenson,  Nicholas  Phillips,  Robert  Onion, 

Mr.  Thomas  Carter.  John  Dwight,  John  Morse,  Robert  Feashe, 

Mr.  Ralph  Wheelock,  Henry  Smith,  John  Page,  John  Gay, 

Mr.  John  Himting,    John  Rogers,  Michael  Powell,  Lambert  Genery, 

Mr.  — '—  Pmden,      John  Shawe,  Joseph  Eingsbary,  Samnel  Guile, 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Nathan  Aldis,  deac.,  Nathaniel  Colbonie,  John  Ellis, 

F.  Chickering,  deac.,  Daniel  Fisher,  Timothy  Dwight,  Daniel  Morse, 

Abraham  Shaw,        Michael  Metcalf,  Peter  Woodward,  Thomas  Alcoke, 

Edward  AUyne,         John  Bnllard,  John  Baker,  John  Batchellor, 

John  Frayre,  Joshua  Fisher,  Nathaniel  IThiting,  Joseph  Morse. 

Eleazer  Lasher,         Ferdinando  Adams,  Anthony  Fisher, 

Robert  Hinsdale,       Thomas  Wight,  Andrew  Dewing, 

The  first  settlers  located  themselves  on  the  margin  of  the  mead- 
ows, near  the  modem  center.  Each  house-lot  consisted  of  a  part 
upland  and  a  part  meadow.  These  lots  were  laid  out  in  narrow 
parallel  slips.  It  is  stated  in  Worthington's  History  of  Dedham,* 
that  in  1664,  ninety-five  small  houses,  near  each  other,  were  situ- 
ated within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  the  court-houae 
stands ;  the  greater  part  of  them  east  of  that  place  and  around 
Dwight's  brook.  A  row  of  houses  stood  on  the  north  side  of  High 
street,  as  that  road  was  then  called  which  extends  firom  the  bridge 
over  Dwight's  brook  westwardly  by  the  court-house.  The  greater 
number  of  these  houses  were  built  soon  after  the  first  setUement 
commenced.  Four  only  of  these  were  valued  at  £20 ;  the  greater 
number  were  worth  from  3  to  10  pounds.  At  the  time  these  houses 
were  built,  there  were  but  very  tew  carpenters,  joiners,  or  maffons 
in  the  colony.  There  was  no  saw-mill  in  the  settlement  for  many 
years.  The  only  boards  which  could  be  procured  at  first  were 
those  which  were  sawed  by  hand.  The  saw-pits  yet  to  be  seen 
denote  that  boards  were  sawed  in  the  woods.  The  necessaryma- 
terials  of  glass  and  nails  were  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  These 
houses,  therefore,  must  have  been  principally  constructed  by 
farmers,  not  by  mechanics,  and  have  been  very  rude  and  incon- 
venient Most  of  them  were  probably  covered  with  thatch  roofa. 
By  an  ordinance  of  the  town,  a  ladder  was  ordered  to  extend  firom 


^"  The  History  of  Dedham  from  the  beginning  of  its  Settlement,  in  September,  1635^ 
to  May,  1827.  by  Erastns  Wonhington."  It  is  to  this  work  the  author  is  pfinetssUy 
mdebted  for  the  facts  in  the  history  of  this  town.  The  <<  Historical  Address  "  of  ^tM> 
nel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary,  in  1830,  with  imiml  it 
also  another  valnMle  poblication  xespecting  the  history  of  this  towa. 
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Jlie  gfoond  to  Ifae  chimney,  as  a  substitate  for  a  more  perfect  &tt 
engine.  Around  these  houses  nothing  was  seen  but  stumps, 
clumsy  fences  of  poles,  and  an  uneven  and  .unsubdued  soil. 

Where  the  meetmg-honse  of  the  first  parish  now  stands,  there  stood  for  more  than 
30  years  a  low  bailding,  36  feet  long  and  20  wide,  12  feet  high,  with  a  thatched  roof^ 
and  a  large  ladder  resting  upon  it.  This  was  the  first  meeting-house.  Near  by  was 
the  school-house,  standing  on  an  area  of  18  feet  by  14,  and  rising  to  3  stories ;  the 
third  story,  however,  was  a  watch-house^  of  small  dimensions,  and  which  stood  beside 
the  ample  stone  chimney.  The  spectator  there  elevated  might  view  the  plain,  the  site 
of  the  present  village,  then  a  common  plough-field,  containing  about  200  acres  of  cleared 
land,  partiallv  subdued,  yet  Aill  of  stumps  and  roots.  Around  him  at  a  further  dis- 
tance were  the  A«r<i-walks,  as  the  common  feeding  lands  were  called,  in  the  language 
of  that  time.  One  of  these  herd-walks  was  on  Dedham  Island,  north  of  Charles  river, 
and  one  was  on  East  street,  and  more  fully  in  view.  The  other  herd-walk  was  on 
South  Plain.  The  meadows  were  not  yet  cleared  to  any  ^eat  extent.  Beyond  these 
herd-walks  was  a  continued  wilderness,  which  was  becoming  more  disagreeable  to  the 
inhabitants,  for  the  cattle,  goats  and  sheep  seem  to  have  allured  the  wolves  to  their 
neighborhood.  The  dense  swamps  about  Wigwam  were  not  yet  cleared.  The  numer- 
ous dogs  in  the  plantation,  which  were  so  troublesome  to  the  worshipping  assembly, 
were  not  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  wolves ;  and  the  killing  of  these  animals  was 
encouraged  by  a  considerable  bounty.  A  law  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  dangers  of 
the  people  from  Indian  assaults,  compelled  the  first  settlers  to  build  their  houses  neac 
each  other.  The  necessity  of  adhering  to  this  law  continued  more  than  50  years. 
But  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  could  live  with  safety  on  their  farms,  houses  were  built 
in  afl  parts  of  the  present  town.  In  about  70  years*  time,  the  hmmble  village  of  the 
first  settlers  had  disappeared,  and  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  few  farmers  for  about 
100  years.  When  Dedham  became  the  county  town,  in  1793,  the  second  village  wttS 
begun  on  the  place  of  the  former.*  The  first  school-house  in  Dedham  was  built  ia 
1648.  The  master's  salary  untU  1695  was  £20 ;  it  was  then  raised  to  j£25.  The 
early  setUers  at  various  times  made  grants  of  land  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  ia 
1680,  Dr.  William  Avery  gave  £60  for  a  Latin  school,  but  from  mismanagement 
these  funds  were  many  years  ago  lost. 

The  first  settlers  early  procured  a  minister,  built  a  meetings 
house,  and  performed  every  other  act  necessary  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  public  worship  among  them.  They  erected  the 
first  meetmg-house  in  1637.  The  pitts  (as  the  ppws  are  called 
in  the  records)  were  6  feet  deep  and  4i  wide.  The  elders'  seat 
and  the  deacons'  seat  were  before  the  pulpit ;  the  communion-table 
stood  before  these  seats^  and  was  so  placed  that  the  people  could 
approach  it  on  three  sides.  This  house  was  pulled  down  in  1672, 
and  one  much  larger  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  This 
house  had  3  pair  of  stairs  in  3  comers  of  the  interior.  Men  were 
seated  in  the  galleries  on  one  side,  and  women  on  the  other ;  the 
boys  in  front.  The  duty  of  a  tythingman  in  those  days  was 
arduous,  and  he  receivea  as  much  pay  for  his  services,  many 
years,  as  the  deputy  to  the  general  court.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
on  errands  for  the  elders,  whip  the  dogs  out  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  prevent  disorder  among  the  boys.  The  business  of  seating 
persons  in  these  two  houses  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

*  The  first  settlers  brought  with  them  a  number  of  small  hand-mills,  with  which  to 
flriad  their  grain  j  the  stones  of  which  were  about  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones  of 
2  of  these  hand-mills  are  stated  to  be  yet  remaining  in  the  town.  The  first  water-mill 
ia  Dedham  was  built  in  1640.  In  1^64,  a  saw-mill  was  built  on  NepoAset  river,  by 
Joshua  Fisher.  In  1681,  a  fulling-mill  was  built  on  Mother  brook,  by  Draper  aad 
Fairbanks. 
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dden.    The  greatest  tax-payer  had  the  highest  seat    TbiB  mm 
a  subject  of  some  difficulty. 

Bev.  John  AUin  (so  spelled  by  ^m)  was  the  first  settled  pastor  in  Bedham.  He 
came  into  the  settlement  in  July,  1637,  and  immediatdy  began  to  direct  thoee  pio- 
ceedings  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church,  which  was  gathered  in  the  &I1  of 
1638,  and  over  which  he  was  ordained  in  1639.  He  came  here,  as  his  records  exprai 
it,  in  expectation  of  employment  in  public  work.  He  had  received  a  liberal  educatiaB 
in  England,  but  had  not  been  ordained.  In  forming  the  church,  he  required  a  striet 
scrutiny  into  Uie  actions  and  religious  affections  of  each  candidate  before  admisskn, 
even  in  those  cases  wfa^re  the  candidate  was  a  member  of  another  church.  This  woik 
he  accomplished  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  governed  his  church  with  increased  refu- 
tation 32  years.  Gov.  Winthrop  says  m  his  Journal,  that  this  church  was  gathered 
with  good  approbation.  Mr.  AUin  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  church  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  his  influence  in  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  that  day  was  very  exten- 
sive. Cotton  Mather  says  that  ^  he  was  a  man  of  sweet  temper,  of  a  genteel  ^Minl, 
a  diligent  student,  of  competent  learning,  a  humble  man,  and  sincere  ChruSiaa. 
Mather  proposes  his  epitaph, 

Vir  sincems,  amans  pacis,  patiensque  labonim, 

Perspicnus,  simplex,  doctnnsB  purus  amator. 

BIr.  Allin  died  in  1671^  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  who  W8s 
ordahied  in  1673.  He  ministered  to  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1685.  The  next 
pastor  was  Bev.  Joseph  Belcher,  ordained  1693,  died  1723.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Kev.  Samuel  Dexter,  who  was  ordained  in  1724 ;  he  died  in  1755.  The  next  pastor 
cmT  this  chnrch  was  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  a  native  of  Framingham,  ordained  m  1756. 
After  an  active  and  useful  life,  he  died  in  1803,  and  the  same  year  Rev.  Jo^ua  Bates 
was  ordained.  In  1818,  he  was  dismissed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  presidency  of 
IGddlebur^  college,  Vt.  He  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  the  Bev.  Alvan  Lank> 
son.  Dunns  Mr.  AUin's  ministry  of  32  years  the  records  do  not  show  any  rate 
•messed  for  his  support ;  he  depended  on  voluntary  contributions  and  on  the  liberal 
grants  of  land  ftom  the  popnetors.  All  the  successors  of  Mr.  Allin  had  salaries 
▼oied  them  by  the  town,  although  the  salary  was  paid  voluntarily  by  the  people^  witb- 
cut  a  tax  collector,  many  years.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  recoided 
rale  of  proceeding  on  this  subject.  In  case  any  shall  be  at  some  time  shortened  m 
money,  he  shall  put  in  for  that  time  a  paper,  wherein  his  name,  and  his  dav's  paynieBty 
as  shall  be  due,  is  entered,  which  paper  he  shall  once  within  one  mcmth  take  oat  of  tbs 
deacon's  hands,  and  pa^  the  debt.  And  every  man  shall  put  his  money  in  a  paper 
each  Lord's  day,  and  his  name  written  therein,  and  so  deliver  it  into  the  box. 

The  second  parish  in  Dedham  was  incorporated  in  Nov.  1730 ;  including  at  that 
time  the  inhabitants  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  this  society 
was  the  Bev.  Thomas  Balch,  ordained  in  1736.  He  died  in  1774,  and  in  1776  was 
succeeded  by  Bev.  Jabcz  Chickering,  who  continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in 
1812.  Bev.  Wm.  Cogswell  was  ordained  over  this  society  in  1815. — The  third  pansh 
iras  formed  firom  the  second,  being  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  part  of 
the  town,  who  settled  Bev.  Josiah  Dwight  as  their  first  pastor,  in  1735.  His  paartonl 
relation  proved  unhappy,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded,  the  next 
year,  by  Bev.  Andrew  Tyler,  who  conlinued  with  the  people  till  1772,  when  he  was 
dismissed.  The  next  minister  was  Bev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  ordained  in  1780,  dkd  in 
1812.  The  fourth  pastor,  Bev.  John  White,  was  ordained  in  1814.  A  fourth  Congre- 
gational society  originated  from  the  first  society  in  1818,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  New  Meeting-House  society,  over  whom  Bev.  Ebenezer  Burgess  was  ordained 
pastor  in  1821. 

The  Episcopal  church  in  Dedham  commenced  in  1760.  In  the  vear  1768,  it  cans 
under  the  direction  of  Bev.  William  Clark.  A  small  church  was  then  Imilt  by  a  few 
persons  in  Dedham  and  the  neighboring  towns.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Bevo* 
Intion^  Mr.  Clark  was  prosecuted,  before  the  revolutionary  tribimal  at  Boston,  §x 
directing  two  loyalists  to  a  place  of  safety  who  were  in  danger  from  the  pnf"W^ 
FaiUng  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  he  was  about  to  be  acquitted,  when  he  was  re- 
qoired  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth.  This  he  reftised  to  do,  and  in  coa- 
seqoence  was  condemned  to  be  transported  to  foreign  parts,  and  was  immediately 
confined  in  a  prison-ship  in  Boston  harbor.  Throu^  the  influence  of  Dr.  Ames,  a 
decided  whig,  he  procured  his  liberty  and  a  hoense  to  go  out  of  the  country.  Ate 
lie  had  obtained  a  small  pension  from  the  British  government,  he  resided  some  tine  in 
New  Bninswick  I  but  he  afterwards  came  to  Qoincy,  where  he  meat  the  remainder  of 
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ii8  da)rt.  From  Mr.  Clark's  dqMulure  to  1791,  there  "was  occastonalpreachinff  in 
the  society  through  the  exertion  of  Bishop  Parker.  In  179 1,  the  Rev.  William  Mon- 
tague came  into  this  church,  and  became  its  rector,  and  continued  in  that  office  till 
1818,  when  he  was  dismissed.  In  1821,  Ber.  Isaac  Boyle  was  institnted  rector,  at  the 
uaanimoiis  request  of  the  members. 

In  1811,  a  Baptist  society,  partly  in  Dedham  and  partly  in  Medfteld,  was  incorpo- 
rated, over  which  Rev.  William  Cramel  was  ordained  paistor. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Bedham,  the  Indians  were  not  as  nomeroos 
there  as  in  some  other  places,  as  those  of  that  neighborhood  had  been,  a  year  or  two 
before,  nearly  all  earned  on  by  the  small-pox,  and  most  of  those  remaining  alive 
had  probably  joined  themselves  to  the  tribes  whose  habitations  were  at  some  ^stance 
to  the  south  or  west.  Numbers  of  them,  it  is  supposed,  united  with  the  Natipks,  a 
company  of  Indians  placed  on  Charles  river,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  present 
viUi^i^e  of  Dedham,  (and  then  within  the  limits  of  the  town,)  whom  the  Rev.  John 
Eliot  was  endeavoring  to  civilize  and  convert  to  Christianity.  The  settlers  of  Dedham 
obtained  a  title  to  the  soil  by  fair  and  honorable  contract.    Very  soop^after  the  arrival ' 


of  Gov.  Winthrop  and  his  associates,  the  jchieftain,  ChickaUbbotrCaade  a  oonvejrance 
to  the  English  of  the  country  around  Boston,  including  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
Dedham,  (which  was  called  Tist  by  the  Indians.)  After  the  death^of^hickatabot,  in. 
1633,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  find  out  such  Indians  as  remembered  the  bargain. 
This  committee  obtained  a  quit  claim  from  Wampatuck,  grandson  of  Chickatabot,  in 
which  he  states  that  forasmuch  as  he  is  formed  by  several  ancient  Indians, ....  that 
his  grandfather  did  for  a  good  and  sufficient  consideration  convey  to  the  English  plant- 
on  the  tract  of  land  now  called  Dedham ;  he,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  that  fact 
and  of  a  reasonable  sum  of  money,  quit  daims  to,  &c.  This  deed,  which  is  long  and 
particular,  is  dated  1685. 

In  Sept.  1673,  the  selectmen  received  orders  from  the  general 
court  to  put  the  town  in  a  posture  for  war.  Upon  this  "  the 
soldiers  were  frequently  trained,  the  great  gun  mounted,  a  harrel 
of  powder  and  other  ammunition  was  procured,  the  people  built  a 
garrison,  and  set  a  watch."  The  fear  excited  was  great,  and 
many  fled  to  Boston.  Dedham,  however,  was  well  situated  for 
defence.  The  town  had  been  built  in  a  compact  manner,  that  it 
might  be  prepared  for  Indian  hostilities.  Little  river  and  Charles 
river  on  the  north  would  make  the  savages  unwilling  to  approach 
in  that  direction.  The  plain  all  around  Dedham  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  cleared  and  level,  and  overlooked  by  a  person  in 
the  belfry  of  the  new  meeting-house.  To  this  circumstance  it 
may  be  owing  that  none  of  the  parties  of  Philip  made  an  assault 
on  the  town.  It  was  doubtless  reconnoitred  by  his  spies,  and  had 
it  been  imprepared,  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Medfield  and 
other  places. 

That  bloody  contest,  known  as  "King  Philip's  war,"  ccnn- 
menced  in  1675.  The  first  actual  outrage  was  conunitted  in 
Dedhsgoii.  A  white  man  shot  through  the  body  was  found  in  the 
woods.  The  circumstance  agitated  the  whole  colony.  An  Indian 
was  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  whether  or  not  he  was  executed 
is  unknown.  As  it  was  the  fortune  of  Dedliam  to  be  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  events  that  immediately  led  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  so  it  had  the  honor  of  an  exploit  which 
contributed  more  than  any  single  occurrence,  perhaps,  next  to  the 
death  ^f  King  Philip,  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  Pomham.  sachem  of 
Shaomet  ^now  Warwick,  R.  1.,)  was  probably  the  only  chieftain, 
except  Philip,  possessing  sufficient  energy  and  talent  to  have 
united  the  scattered  tribe  and  infused  into  them  his  own  spirit  and 
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courage.  He  was  a  double  traitor.  He  had  quarrelled  with  Mi» 
antinimo,  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  to  whom  he  vas 
tributary,  and  had  placed  himself  under  the  colonial  government 
for  protection.  When  the  war  began,  he  joined  Philip,  and  be- 
came, next  to  him,  the  most  dreaded  of  the  Indian  warriors.  He 
was  slain  by  a  party  of  Dedham  and  Medfield  people,  July  25, 
1676.  Fifty  of  his  band  were  made  prisoners,  but  he,  refusing 
to  be  taken  alive,  was  slain  raging  like  a  wild  beast.  The  death 
of  PhiUp,  eighteen  days  after,  soon  brought  this  destructive  war  to 
a  close. 

The  last  of  the  aborigines  in  Dedham  were  Alexander  Quabish 
and  Sarah  his  wife.  Sarah  died  in  1774,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wight.  She  was  interred  in  the  old  Indian  burial-plaee, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Wight's  house,  at  the  foot  of  Wigwam 
liill — the  last  person  there  deposited.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 
Rev,  Mr.  Haven.    Alexander  died  at  Natick,  or  Needham,  in  1776. 


Northern  vitro  of  an  ancient  Oaky  Dedham. 

A  large  oak  tree  now  stands  in  East  street,  in  front  of  Mfc 
Avery^s  dwelling,  which  is  16  feet  in  circumference,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  is  doubtless  much  older  than  the  town. 
By  it  we  are  forcibly  reminded  how  strong  and  stately  stood  his 
old  companions  of  the  forest.  This  tree  is  carefully  and  deservedly 
cherished  by  its  owner.  It  is  stated  that  $70  was  offered  for  it  for 
timber,  to  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  United  States 
ship  Constitution  ;  but  the  proposals  were  rejected.  It  is  of  noble 
growth ;  and  long  may  it  stand  the  monarch-tree  of  Dedham !  The 
drawing  for  the  above  engraving  was  taken  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  of  course  was  seen  without  its  foliage. 

The  present  Village  of  Dedham  is  well  built,  and,  including 
Connecticut  Comer,  contains  upwards  of  125  houses.  Neariy  all 
of  them  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  mostly  painted  wnitc. 
Dedham  is  the  shire  town  of  Norfolk  county.  'The  court-house 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  green  of  more  than  two  acres,  and  sor- 
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Tounded  with  a  railing.  This  edifice  contains  an  area  of  9S  feet 
by  48,  and  has  at  each  end  a  projection  of  10  feet  from  the  main 
body  of  tfie  building,  with  a  peduneut  resting  on  4  doric  pillars  of 
granite,  which  are  nearly  21  feet  high,  and  3  feet  10  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  material  of  the  building  is  hewn, 
white  granite,  from  a  quarry  8  miles  west  of  it.  This  is  probably 
the  best  imitation  of  the  models  of  antiquity  in  the  country ;  in 
which  strength,  durability,  and  just  proportions  are  happily  uni- 
ted. The  architect  was  Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  of  Boston.  Near 
the  court-house  are  two  Ccwigregational  churches,  (one  of  them 
Unitarian,)  and  4  near  the  south-west  part  of  the  town,  (2  of 
which  are  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  I  Baptist.)  The 
Dedham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $150,000.  Here  are  12  stores,  2 
hotels,  a  fire  insurance  company,  and  3  newspaper  presses.  There 
are  in  this  town  2  cotton  factories,  3  paper-mills,  a  woollen  mill, 
Vith  7  sets  of  machinery,  which  in  1837  manufactured  91,102 
yards  of  cloth,  valued  at  $204,000 ;  males  enq)loyed,  75 ;  females, 
75 ;  and  1  establishment  for  making  lead  pipe  and  pumps.  A  nuni- 
ber  of  these  are  situated  on  "  Mother's  Brook  "  which  is  an  arti- 
ficial canal,  of  3^  miles  in  length,  which  conducts  about  one  third 
of  die  waters  of  Charles  river  into  the  Neponset  river.  This 
canal,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  the  town,  was  excavated  in 
1639,  (only  about  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  set- 
tlement,) tot  the  purpose  of  forming  good  mill-sites.  This  is, 
undoubtedly,  the^^/cana/ ever  made  in  the  country,  and  is  no 
inconsiderable  proof  of  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the  early 
planters.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  7,175  pairs  of  boots, 
and  18,722  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $32,483 ;  the  value  of  chairs 
and  cabinet  ware  manufactured,  $24,250 ;  the  value  of  silk  goods 
manufactured,  $10,000;  value  of  straw  bonnets,  $20,000;  value 
of  marble  pper  and  cards,  $18,000.  Population,  3,532.  Dis- 
tance, 26  miles  from  Taunton,  35  from  Worcester,  35  from  Ply- 
mouth, 30  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  10  from  Boston. 

On  the  north-west  comer  of  the  court-house  square,  on  the 
Boston  road  from  Dedham,  is  a  granite  pillar,  about  five  feet  in 
heid^t,  which  was  once  the  pedestal  to  a  colunm  erected  in  honor 
of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  surmounted  with  his  bust. 
The  column  and  bust  are  now  gone,  but  on  two  sides  of  the 
pedestal  is  the  following  inscription : 

ON  THE  WOUTH  sidi. 

Tbc  pillar  of  Liberty  erected  by  tbe  sons  of  Liberty  in  this  vicinity. 
Laos  Deo.    Regii  et  Imtnonitat  m  autoribnsq.  maxime  Pathmus  Pitt  qui  Rempab. 
nirsum  evulsit  fiuicibus  Orci.         ***  > 

ON  TBB  WRST  SIDK. 

The  Pillar  of  Libeutt  to  the  honor  of  William  Pitt,  Esqr.  and  other  patriots  who 
••vod  Ambrica  from  impending  slavery,  and  confirmed  our  most  loyal  affection  to 
King  George  III.  by  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Actj  I8th  March,  1766. 

Erected  here  July  22d,  1766,  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  2d,  Col.  Ebenezer  Battle, 
Major  Abijah  Draper,  and  other  patriots  friendly  to  the  Rights  of  the  Coinnies  at 
that  day. 

Replaced  by  the  Citizens  July  4, 182S. 


4m  BBBHAK. 

In  an  the  wan  in  which  the  country  has  been  ringed,  Dedlnm 
has  furnished  its  full  prdportion  of  money  and  sdcum.  In  King 
Philip's  war  (as  ahready  menticmed)  and  the  two  Fmich  wars, 
the  town  lost  a  good  number  of  men,  who  died  of  sickness  in  the 
camp  or  fell  in  battle.  A  number  from  the  town  engaged  in  the 
expedition  against  Havana,  none  of  whom  returned,  and  a  coo- 
siderable  number  served  at  the  long  and  memoraUe  si^e  of 
Louisburg,  Cape  Breton.  At  the  commencement  of  the  BeTolu- 
tion  the  inhabitants  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  British  ministry.  Town  meetings  were  frequently 
held,  and  many  patriotic  resolutions  are  found  on  the  records.  In 
Jan.  1774,  the  town  voted,  "  that  they  heard,  with  infinite  pleasure 
the  determination  of  other  colonies  to  prevent  tea  from  being  used 
to  enlarge  the  British  revenue  in  the  colonies ;  and  as  so  many 
political  evils  are  brought  about  by  the  xmreasonable  liking  to  tea, 
and  it  is  also  so  baneful  to  the  hiunan  constituticm,  that  if  any 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  while  the  act  creating  a  duty  thereon  is  in 
force,  we  shall  consider  it  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  their  hostility  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country  and  of  their  own  stupidity."  At  the 
reception  of  the  news  of  the  Lexington  massacre,  all  the  militia 
of  the  town  forthwith  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  die  war 
which  succeeded,  the  town  furnished  upwards  of  100  men,  who 
served  either  in  the  regular  continental  army,  or  who  in  the  state 
•enrice  performed  military  duty  in  <Hie  or  m(»e  distant  campaigns. 

Of  the  rnanj  eminent  men  who  have  lived  in  Dedham,  are  the  following  :  Major 
EUazer  Luskerf  came  into  the  town  with  Mr.  AUin,  and  maintained  an  eminent  rank 
among  Uie  foonders  of  the  town,  directing  and  taking  the  lead  in  all  the  most  impor- 
taat  afiain  of  the  plantation.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  general  court,  and  a 
number  of  years,  from  1662,  an  assistant.  The  following  couplet  was  frequently 
repeated  by  the  generation  which  immediately  succeeded  him. 

«  When  Lusher  was  in  office,  all  things  went  well, 
But  how  they  go  since,  it  shames  us  to  tell." 

Capt  Daniel  Fisher,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  much  employed  in  public  bnsinest, 
iu'the  several  offices  of  deputy  to  the  general  court,  speaker  of  that  assembly,  and  assist- 
ant, in  which  office  he  died.  He  was  a  hater  or  tjnranny,  and  was  one  of  the  four 
members  of  the  general  court  against  whom  Randolph,  the  agent  of  James  H.  in  the 
oolony,  exhibited  articles  of  high  misdemeanor  to  the  lords  in  council.  Capt.  Buuel 
Fisher,  2d,  inherited  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  was  also  much  emj^oyed  in  the 
various  affairs  of  the  town.  When  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  seized  by  the  jEk^tonians 
on  Fort  Hill,  he  surrendered  and  went  unarmed  to  Mr.  Usher's  house,  where  he  re- 
mained under  guard  for  some  hours.  When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Dedham, 
Capt  Fisher  instantly  set  out  for  Boston,  and  came  rushing  in  with  the  country 
people,  who  were  in  such  a  ra^  and  heat  as  to  make  all  tremble.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  the  country  party  but  bmdin{B[  the  governor  with  cords,  and  carr3ring  him  to  a 
more  safe  place.  Soon  was  Capt.  Fisher  seen  amone  the  crowd,  leading  the  pale  and 
trembling  Sir  Edmund  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  back  to  Fort  Hill.  History  has  in- 
focmed  us  of  this  incident  in  that  revolution,  but  never  told  who  took  the  lead  of  the 
country  people,  and  who  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  proud  representative  of  a  Stuart 
prince,  the  oppressor  of  the  cc^ny,  through  the  angry  crowd,  and  placing  ham  in  safe 
custody  at  the  fort. 

The  Hon.  Fisher  AmeSy  LL.  jD.,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
This  ciyilian,  eminent  for  his  talents  and  oratory,  graduated  at 
Harvard  college,  in  1774.     He  not  long  afterwards  studied  law  in 
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Boston.  The  affairs  of  the  Revolution  drew  his  attention  to  pdi- 
tics,  and  he  became  conspicuous  by  his  speeches  in  the  convention 
of  his  native  state,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  He 
^was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  after  the  organization 
of  the  general  government  in  1789,  and  for  eight  successive  years 
'Was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  body.  He 
hdd  the  first  rank  among  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  in 
strength  and  splendor  of  endowments,  lofty  eloquence,  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  government,  and  an  enlightened 
and  ardent  patriotism.  His  health  then  failed,  and  he  withdrew 
from  public  life.  The  lustre  of  his  character,  however,  continued 
undiminished.  His  retirement  was  adorned  by  uncommon  amia- 
bility, modesty,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  virtues  of  an 
enlightened  and  exemplary  Christian.  He  died  July  4th,  1808. 
His  writings,  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  published  in 
one  volume  8vo.  1809. — LordPs  Lempriere^s  Diet. 
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This  town  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  old  Massachusetts  colo- 
ny, it  being  settled  and  incorporated  in  1630.  Its  original  limits 
'were  very  extensive,  comprehending  the  present  towns  of  Dorches- 
ter, Milton,  Sloughton,  Sharon,  Canton  and  Foxborough.  In  the 
beginning  of  1630,  a  Congregational  church  was  gathered  at 
Plymouth,  England,  of  persons  who  intended  to  come  to  North 
America,  in  order  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  privileges.  After  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  they  chose  Rev.  John  Warham,  a  cele- 
brated preacher  at  Exeter,  and  Rev.  John  Maverick,  to  accompany 
them  as  their  ministers.  They  set  sail  on  March  20th,  and  arrived 
in  the  Mary  and  John  at  Nantasket  on  May  30th,  where  Captain 
Squeb,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  put  them  on  shore,  notwithstand- 
ing his  engagement  was  to  bring  them  up  Charles  river.  Here 
they  were  "  left  in  a  forlorn  wilderness,  destitute  of  any  habi- 
tation, and  most  other  necessaries  of  life."  Several  of  the  com- 
pany having  procured  a  boat,  they  proceeded  to  Charlestown, 
where  they  found  several  wigwams,  a  few  English  people,  and 
one  house  with  an  old  planter,  who  could  speak  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. Ascending  Charles  river,  until  it  became  narrow  and 
shallow,  they  landed  their  goods  "  at  a  well  watered  place,"  with 
much  labOT,  *'  the  bank  being  steep."  This  place,  according  to 
tradition,  was  in  Watertown,  near  where  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  now 
stands.  At  night  they  had  notice  that  300  Indians  were  encamped 
near  them ;  being  alarmed,  they  sent  their  interpreter  to  inform  the 
Indians  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  to  request  that  they  would 
not  molest  them.  The  whole  niunber  of  the  English  did  not 
exceed  ten.  The  next  morning  some  of  the  natives  appeared  at 
a  distance ;  and  one  of  them  holding  out  a  bass,  a  man  was  sent 
with  a  biscuit,  which  the  Indian  received  in  exchange  for  it.   After 
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this  introdactioii,  the  natives  were  very  friendly,  and  furnished 
the  English  with  fish,  giving  a  bass  for  a  biscuit  The  company 
that  were  left  at  Nantasket  during  the  absence  of  those  who  w^t 
to  Watertown,  finding  out  a  neck  of  land  joining  to  a  {dace  called 
Mattapan  by  the  Indians,  that  was  a  fit  place  to  turn  their  cattle 
upon,  with  less  danger  of  straying,  sent  for  their  friends  to  retunt 
They  all  accordingly  repaired  to  this  place,  and  commenced  a  set- 
tlement about  the  first  of  June.  They  named  the  place  Dorcheskr^ 
"  because  several  of  the  settlers  came  from  a  town  of  that  name 
in  England,  and  also  in  honor  of  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  Dordiester." 

«  The  first  mhabitsints  of  Dorchester  came  chiefly  from  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dor- 
set,  and  Somersetshire.  They  were  a  very  ^odly  and  religions  people,  and  many  of 
than  persons  of  note  and  figare,  being  dignified  with  the  title  ot  Mr.f  which  bat  fev 
in  those  days  were.  Some  of  the  pnncipai  men  were  Mr.  Bossiter,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Bfr. 
Glover,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Gallope,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Stoughton,  Mr.  Cogan, 
Mr.  Hm,  Oajt.  Southcote,  Capt.  Lovell,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Piuney,  Mr.  Richards,  BIr. 
Wey,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  TiUey.  Among  them  came  also  Capt.  Roger  Clap,  a 
very  worthy,  religious  gentleman,  then  a  young  man.  It  seems  that  many  of  these 
pe<^  were  trading  men,  and  at  first  designed  Dorchester  for  a  place  of  commerce. 
Accordingly  they  built  a  fort  upon  Rock*hill,  wherein  were  several  pieces  of  ordon- 
nance,  near  the  water  side ;  but  the  channel  being  poor,  and  the  landing  difficult,  and 
Boston  and  Chariestown  harbour  being  far  more  commodious,  they  desisted  from  thai 
design,  and  many  of  them  removed  afterwards  to  Boston  and  other  places ;  so  that 
nuurr  ftmilies  about  in  the  country  had  their  first  rise  from  Dorchester. 

"  These  first  settlers  set  down  pretty  thick  together  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  town, 
next  the  afiiresaid  neck  of  land,  and  on  the  easterly  side  near  the  sea. 

^  The  two  first  years  were  spent  in  working  themselves  into  settlements,  and  incor- 
porating into  a  body  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  plantation )  in  granting  parcels  of 
land  and  meadows,  some  to  each  family ;  their  homesteads  being  their  o^n  option. 
The  many  great  straits  and  difficulties  with  which  they  met,  are  thus  pathetically 
described  by  Captain  Clap  :  <  0  the  hunger  that  many  sufl'ered,  and  saw  no  hope  in  the 
eye  of  reason  to  be  supplied,  only  by  cfam-s,  and  muscles,  and  fish.  We  did  qoiddy 
build  boats,  and  some  went  a  fishing;  but  bread  was  with  many  a  scarce  thing,  and 
fesh  of  all  kind  as  scarce.  And  in  those  days,  in  our  straits,  though  I  cannot  say 
God  sent  a  raven  to  feed  «s  as  he  did  the  project  Elijah,  yet  this  I  can  say  to  the 
praise  of  God's  glory,  that  he  sent  not  only  poor  ravenous  Indians,  which  came  with 
their  baskets  of  corn  on  their  backs  to  trade  with  us,  which  was  a  good  supply  noto 
many ;  but  also  sent  ships  from  Holland  and  from  Ireland  with  provisions,  and  Indian 
com  fifom  Virginia,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  dear  servants  in  this  Mrildemess,  both 
lor  food  and  raiment.  And,  when  people's  wants  were  great,  not  only  in  one  torn, 
bat  divers  towns,  such  was  thegodly  wisdom,  care  and  prudence  (not  selfishness,  hot 
self-denial)  of  our  governonr  Winthrop  and  his  assistants,  that  when  a  ship  came 
iMlen  witA  provisions,  they  did  order  that  the  whole  cargo  should  be  bought /r« 
gtMftdsioek;  and  so  accordingly  it  was,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every  ton 
and  to  twory  person  in  each  town  as  everv  man  had  need.  Thus  God  was  plMsed  lo 
care  for  his  people  in  times  of  straits,  ana  to  fill  his  servants  with  food  and  gladness. 
Thea  did  all  the  servants  of  God  bl^  his  holy  name,  and  love  one  another  with  fmre 
hearts  fervently.' " 

Dorchester  is  agreeably  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys  and 
the  soil  is  generally  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  Its  fertile  hills 
present  beautiful  building  sites,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
islands  and  waters  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  roads 
in  this  township  are  numerous  and  crooked,  but  mostly  level  and 
kept  in  good  repair.  Many  fine  country-houses  and  substantial 
fiBunn-houses  are  thickly  arranged  on  their  sides.  Perhaps  "no 
section  of  our  country,  of  its  size,  is  better  cultivated,  and  no 
whore  is  the  union  of  wealth  with  rural  felicity  more  complete." 
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Sanin  fltff,  which  is  situated  between  two  inlets  from  Dorchestei' 
Bay,  is  a  place  of  some  resort  in  this  town ;  it  is  four  miles  from 
Boston.  Commercial  Point  is  a  place  of  some  note,  a  little  south 
of  Savin  Hill,  as  is  also  the  peninsula  of  Sqnanium  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  This  town  is  separated  from  Milton  and  Quincy  by 
Neponset  river,  which  afTordfs  a  good  water-power  and  sites  toT  a 
great  variety  of  manufactures.  The  first  tpoier-miU  in  this  coun- 
try was  erected  here  in  1633.  The  ^'  Dorchester  and  Milton 
Bank,''  in  this  place,  has  a  capital  of  $100,0(X).  There  are  seven 
churches,  4  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Bap- 
tist. Population,  4,564.  Distance,  4  miles  south  of  Boston,  and 
6  north-east  of  Dedham.  Dorchester  Heights,  celebrated  in  the 
revolutionary  annals,  are  two  hills  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester 
Point,  now  within  the  limits  of  South  Boston. 


I^ortkern  vitiv  uf  tUt  central  part  uf  Dorchester. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dorchester 
as  it  is  entered  upon  the  Boston  road.  The  Congregational  church 
is  seen  near  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  it  is  situated  on  a 
gentle,  though  rocky  eminence,  having  an  open  area  in  front, 
somewhat  encumbered  with  masses  of  rocks.  The  village  in  the 
vicinity  consists  of  about  75  dwelling-houses.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  cotton  mills,  5,500  spindles;  1,100,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $125,000;  sixty  males  and 
220  females  were  employed.  There  were  10  manufactories  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $101,300; 
hands  employed,  120.  Two  paper-mills ;  value  of  paper  manufac- 
tured,  $15,000.  Four  vessels  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ; 
tonnage,  1,160;  sperm  oil  imported,  56,616  gallons;  whale  oil, 
94,653  gallons ;  hands  employed,  114.  Sixteen  vessels  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  tonnage  1,050;  codfish 
caught,  9,000  quintals;  mackerel  caught,  6,000  barrels;  hands 
employed,  128 ;  capital  invested,  $60,000, 
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Soon  after  the  first  settlement  at  D(»chester  they  were  jMned  hj  other  settlers  from 
England.  In  1633,  Mr.  Oldham  and  some  others  travelled  from  Dorchester  throogk 
the  wilderness  to  Ck)nnecticat,  to  view  the  country  and  trade  with  the  Indians.  Thef 
brooght  back  snch  a  flattering  report,  that  it  determined  many  of  the  Dorchester  peofile 
to  remove  thither.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1635,  aboat  60  men,  woomb, 
and  children,  with  their  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  commenced. their  march  through  the 
wiMemess,  and  after  a  journey  of  fourteen  days  arrived  at  Windsor,  on  the  Conna- 
ticnt.  Mr.  Warham  soon  followed  his  congregation,  but  Mr.  Maverick  died  before 
preparations  were  made  for  his  removal.  After  the  departure  of  the  first  settlers,  a 
new  church  was  gathered  in  Dorchester,  in  August,  1636,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Bla- 
ther was  chosen  teacher.  The  first  place  for  public  worship  was  erected  on  the  plain, 
not  far  f^om  the  "  Old  Harbor,"  where  the  settlers  first  landed.  It  was  surrounikd  hf 
palisadoes,  was  the  place  for  the  deposit  of  military  stores,  and  for  resort  in  case  of  alarm 
from  the  Indians.  A  sentinel  was  posted  by  the  gate  every  ni^t ;  and  the  people 
carried  their  plate  and  most  valuable  articles  to  the  church  every  evening  for  preser- 
vation. *'  In  1676,  a  new  meeting-house  was  erected  on  the  hill,  where  the  present 
one  stands.  The  work  was  imdertaken  by  Mr.  Isaac  Royal,  and  performed  Kir  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  elm  trees  [cut  down  in  the  Revolutionary  war]  about  it  urn 
aet  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tilestone.    After  the  building  was  completed,  the  old  one  was 

sold,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  to  Mr.  Royal,  for  £10 The  next  one  was  raised  in 

1743."— Z)r.  Harris*  account  of  Dorchester^  vol.  ii.  CoU.  Mast,  Hist,  Soc. 

In  1696,  a  church  was  gathered  in  this  town,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Lord  was  ordained  its  pastor,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  to  South 
Carcdina,  '^  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  churches  and  the  pro- 
motion of  reUgion  in  the  southern  plantations."  After  a  pas^ige 
of  fourteen  days,  they  landed  at  Carolina,  and  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1696,  "  was  the  first  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  that 
was  ever  celebrated  at  Carolina."  They  located  themselves  od 
Ashley  river,  about  18  miles  north-west  of  Charleston,  and 
named  their  new  settlement  Dorchester,  in  honor  of  the  jdace  from 
whence  they  emigrated.  This  place  proving  unhealthy,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  lands  too  small  for  the  inhabitants,  in  1752  a 
new  settlement  was  projected  in  Georgia,  and  a  grant  of  upwards 
of  30,000  acres  was  procured  of  the  legislature.  This  tract  is 
about  thirty  miles  south-westerly  from  Savannah.  Mr.  Osgood, 
the  pastor  at  Dorchester,  S.  C,  and  his  congreeation,  gradually 
collected  here,  and  the  town  they  formed  is  csdled  Midway. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  ancicDt 
grave-yard  in  Dorchester. 

HkARB  LTIS  OVE  CAPTAINB  AITD  MAIOR  OP  SvFFOLK  WAS  WITHALL 

A  eODLT  MAOISTRATB  WAS  EB   AND   MaIOR  GeNBRALL 

Two  TR0VP8  OP  HORS  WITH  BIMB  HBRB  CAMB   SITCH  WORTH  BIS  LOVR  DID  CIAVB 

TbH  OOMPAKTRS  also  XOVRNINO  MAROHT  TO  HIS  ORAVB 

Lbt  all  that  rbad  bb  svrb  to  X£EP  tbb  paith  as  hb  hatb  donb 
With  Cbrist  bb  livs  now  crowned  bis  name  was  Hvmfbrt  Atbbrtox. 
Hb  dtbd  tbb  16  op  September,  1661. 

The  following,  says  Mr.  Davenport,  in  a  small  publication  en- 
tifled  "  The  Sexton's  Monitor,"  is  on  two  children  lying  in  one 
grave,  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  but  so  broken,  that  the  ujqpcr 
part,  which  probably  bore  the  name  of  the  parents,  was  gone. 

ilMihtaoflbring  accepted  is;  I  £^w6mtl  submitted  to  her  hewranly  king^ 

Rlsbod7totlMgniTe»hisaoultoMtofi  Being  a  flower  of  the  eternal  sprtaf; 

Ob  October  twenty  and  no  mors,  Near  3  yean  old  she  died  tai  heaven  le  «ii^ 

In  tha /MI  riAoea  hundred  41  The  jear  waa  aliaaen  hondnd  «l 
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D.  O.  M.  Sacer  Riohaedvs  hie  dormit  Hatbbrus.  (Sed  non  totns,  nee  mora  diu* 
tnnui)  Laetatns  genoisBe  pares.  loceitam  est  utrum  Doctior  an  Melior.  AfiimnfiQi  et 
gkvia  noa  qoseimt  haman. 

Divinely  rich  and  learned  Richaud  Mathbb, 
*  Sons  like  him,  prophets  great,  rejoicM  tins  father. 

Short  time  his  sleeping  dust's  here's  covered  down, 
Not  so  his  ascended  spirit  or  renown, 
v.  D.  M.  in  Ang}.  XVI  annos.    In  Dor.  N.  A.  34  an.    Ob.  Apr.  22,  1669,  JEtatis 


Elder  Jaxbs  Humphkbts,  who  died  May  12, 1686,  aged  78. 
Indoaed  within  this  shrine  is  sacred  dost, 
And  only  waits  for  the.  rising  of  the  jnst. 
Most  osefol  while  he  lived ;  adorned  his  station, 
Even  to  old  age  he  serv'd  his  generation : 
Since  his  death  thought  of  with  great  veneration. 

How  great  a  blessing  this  Baling  Elder  he 
Unto  the  Church  and  Town  and  Pastors  three. 
Mather  he  first  did  bv  him  help  receive ; 
Flint  he  did  next  of  burdens  much  relieve ; 
Renowned  Danforth  he  did  help  with  skill. 
Esteemed  high  by  all ;— -bear  fruit  until 
Yielding  to  death  his  glorious  seat  did  fill. 

GuuBLMUs  Stouohtonvs,  armiger  Provincie  Massachusettensis  in  Nova  Anglia 
Legatus,  deinde  Oubemator :  Nee^ion  Curiae  in  eadem  Provincia  Superioris  Justicia 
rios  Capitalis,  Hie  jacet.  Vir  coi^ugii  nescins,  Religione  sanctus,  Virtute  darus, 
Doctrina  Celebris,  Ingenio  acutus.  Sanguine  et  animo  pariter  illustris;  iEquitatis 
amator,  I>gum  propugnator,  Collegii  Stoughtoniani  fundator,  Literarum  et  Liteta 
tonm  fimtor,  ccdeberrimus,  Impietatis  et  vitii  hostis  acerrimns.  Hunc  Rhetores 
amant  facnndum,  Hunc  Scriptores  norunt  elegantem,  Hunc  Philosophi  qaarum  sapi- 
entem,  Hunc  Doctores  laudunt  theologum,  Hunc  Pii  venerantur  austerum,  Hunc 
omnes  mirantur !  omnibus  ignotum.  Omnibus  licet  notum.  Quid  plura  viator?  Quem 
perdidimos — Stouohtorvm  7  Heu !  Satis  dizi ;  urgent  lacluyins ;  Sileo.  Vizit 
aanos  septoaginta.  Septimo  die  JnHi  Anno  Salutis  1701  Cecidit.  Heu!  Hen! 
Qualis  Luctus! 


DOVER. 


Dover  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham;  it  was  incorporated  as 
a  precinct  in  1748,  and  as  a  town  in  1784.  The  church  was  em- 
bodied in  1762,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Caryl  was  its  minister  the 
same  year.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  41  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Ralph  Sanger,  who  was  settled  here  in  1812. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  is  covered  with  wood.  Pine  Hill,  in  this  town  and  Medfield, 
18  400  feet  above  Charles  river.  Population,  618.  Distance,  6 
mOes  from  Dedham,  and  14  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  was  a 
nail  factory,  which  manufactured  300  tons,  valued  at  $36,000 ; 
hands  employed,  14;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  There  is  also  a 
voUing  miU^  which  manufactured  500  tons  of  hoops,  rods,  &c. ;  the 
▼alud  of  which  is  $56,000. 
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FOXBOROUGH. 

This  town  waa  originally  a  part  of  Stoughton ;  it  was  iftoorpo* 
rated  in  1778.  The  Rev.  Thomaus  Kendall,  the  first  minister,  was 
ordained  here  in  1786.  The  church  was  embodied  in  1779.  Mr. 
Kendall  continued  its  pastor  till  1800.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Lorinfi, 
his  successor,  was  settled  here  in  1804,  and  resigned  in  1806. 
Rev.  Thomas  Skelton,  the  third  minister,  continu^  here  about 
four  years ;  his  successor,  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  was  installed  in 
1816.  Rev.  Willard  Pierce,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in 
1824 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  two  churches,  1  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist,  and  a  village  of  about  25  well-built  dwelling- 
houses.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Dedham,  16  to  Taunton,  5  to 
Wrentham,  37  to  Worcester,  20  to  Providence,  and  24  to  Boston. 
Population,  1,416.  The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  In  1837,  there  were 
133,654  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  valued  at  $121,571.  TTiere 
were  2  cotton  mills ;  17  hands  were  employed,  and  $12,350  worth 
of  goods  manufactured ;  two  woollen  mills,  cloth  manufactoied, 
46,000  yards,  valued  at  $48,000 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace :  iron 
castings  made,  300  tons,  value,  $30,000 ;  hands  employeo,  20. 
The  value  of  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured,  was 
$16,000. 

John  Shepherd,  who  died  in  Attleborough  in  1809,  at  the  age  of 
on^  hundred  and  nine  years,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  "  He  re- 
tained all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  except  his  eye-sight,  to 
the  last,  and  was  just  able  to  walk,  with  a  little  assistance,  till  a 
few  days  before  his  death.*  He  lived  over  a  hundred  years  on 
his  native  spot.  He  was  a  man  of  pious  character ;  cheerful  in 
disposition,  jocose,  witty,  and  of  a  quick  understanding.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  eye-sight  on  a  sudden,  during  the  night,  and  was  not 
himself  aware  of  it  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  sought  in 
vain  for  the  light  of  day.  He  could  distinctly  recollect  events 
which  had  occurred  a  century  before.  He  had  one  son  and  seve- 
ral daughters.  Two  of  his  daughters  lived  to  upwards  of  80  years ; 
and  another,  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  of  Wrentham,  who  died  in  1828. 
lived  to  the  age  of  97  years.  She  retained  all  her  faculties  and 
usual  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  till  the  last  fifteoi  years  of  her 
life.  She  abstained  almost  wholly  from  animal  food,  and  nerer 
was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  or  cofTee,  and  wondered  how  peo- 
ple could  love  either.  Her  most  common  food  was  milk.  She 
adhered  to  the  same  fashion  in  dress  for  80  years." 

*  It  is  of  him  that  the  well-known  anecdote  is  told,  that  he  lived  in  two  conitief  mi 
four  different  towns,  and  yet  never  moved  [daring  that  time]  fh>m  the  spot  where  ke 
was  bom. 
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The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representa* 
tion  of  a  very  singular  monument  standing 
in  the  grave-yard  in  the  center  of  this 
town,  m  order  to  read  the  inscription,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  Ud  or  cover,  which 
turns  up  Uke  the  lid  of  a  tea-pot,  and  lays 
on  the  rest  by  the  side.  The  cover  is  of 
iron,  and  is  kept  to  its  place  by  hooks ;  the 
date,  1810,  is  cut  upon  it  The  following 
is  the  inscription : 

Tfcis  monomeiit  was  elected  by  Doct.  N.  MiU^,  to 
the  memory  of  his  friend^  Mr.  Zadock  Howe,  who  died 
1819,  J&t.  77,  and  wha  fought  under  the  great  Wash- 
ingtoQ. 

To  those  who  view,  before  yoax'e  gone, 
Be  pleased  to  put  this  cover  on. 
1810. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover,  on  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  the  following 
is  in  gilt  letters : 

The  grave  is  waiting  for  your  body, 

And  Christ  is  waiting  for  your  sool, 
O^  may  this  be  your  cheerful  study, 

To  be  prepared  when  death  doth  call. 

The  lower  part  of  this  monmnent  is  of  granite.  This,  with  the 
apparatus  at  the  top,  was  made  by  Mr.  Howe,  who  kept  it  in  his 
house  some  years  before  his  death. 
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FRANKLIN. 

Franklin  was  set  off  from  Wrentham,  in  1737,  as  a  distinct 
parish,  and  incorporated  as  a  town  by  the  name  of  Franklin*  in 
1778.  A  church  was  organized  here  in  1738,  and  Rev.  Elias  Ha- 
ven was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  He  died  of  the  consump- 
tion, in  1754.  About  six  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Haven,  Rev. 
Caleb  Bamum  took  the  pastoral  charge,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued about  eight  years,  when,  difficulties  increasing,  he  resigned. 
When  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  the  western  army,  and  died  in  the  camp,  in  1776.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Bamum,  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  1773,  and  continued  pastor  for  fifty-four  years.    He  was 


*  <<  The  name  was  selected  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.  D.  While  Dr. 
Franklin  was  in  France,  a  fViend  of  his  in  Boston  wrote  to  him  that  a  town  in  the 
▼ieinity  of  Boston  had  chosen  his  name  by  which  to  be  known  in  the  world,  and  be 
TtetmaeAf  as  they  had  no  bell  with  which  to  summon  the  people  to  meeting  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  present  of  such  an  instniment  from  him  would  be  very  acceptaUe,  esne- 
dally  as  they  were  about  erecting  a  new  meeting-house.  The  doctor  wrote,  in  reply, 
that  he  presumed  the  people  in  Franklin  were  more  fond  of  sense  than  of  sound  /  and 
accordingly  presented  them  with  a  handsome  donation  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
parish.''— Smog's  Ceniainial  Semon. 
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PRANCLI^. 


Residence  of  Dr.  Emnumt,  FroHklin. 

succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  E.  Smalley,  who  was  ordained 
here  in  1829. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  residence  of  the  veneraUe 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.  This  house  was  built  by  Mr.  HavcQ, 
the  first  minister  of  this  town.  It  stands  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  Congregational  church.  The  first  meeting-house  stood 
about  20  rods  north  of  the  present  church.  At  the  time  Dr.  Em- 
mons was  ordained,  there  was  a  forest  within  20  rods  of  the  church. 
His  ordination  took  place  in  the  open  air ;  he  stood  in  a  kind  of 
valley,  and  the  people  stood  on  the  elevated  ground  above  him.  In 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  he  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  was 
ordained  under  his  people,  not  over  them.  Dr.  Emmons  was  bom 
at  East  Haddam,  Con.,  in  1746,  and  is  now  in  his  94th  year.  He 
is  entirely  of  the  old  school  in  his  dress,  &c.,  even  to  the  shoe- 
buckles,  and  three-cornered  hat.  One  of  his  numerous  visiters 
mentions  that  he  called  on  Dr.  Emmons  in  1838,  and,  instead  of 
finding  him  broken  down  bv  age,  found  him  quite  cheerful  and 

{>leasant  in  conversation.  The  study  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  on  the 
ower  floor  in  the  south-western  corner  room,  which  he  has  occu- 
pied for  this  purpose  for  more  than  sixty  years.  So  closely  has 
he  confined  himself  to  this  room,  that  it  is  said  he  is  quite  a  stran- 
ger to  the  other  parts  of  his  house.  Says  Mr.  Smalley  in  his  cen- 
tennial sermon,  preached  in  1838,  "  Few  clergymen  of  any  age 
or  country  have  lived  so  long  as  he ;  few  have  writt«i  so  much; 

and  few  have  lived  to  such  purpose In  the  unpretending 

form  of  sermons,  he  has  embodied  so  much  truth,  settled  so  many 
principles,  and  cleared  up  so  many  difficulties,  that  not  a  few  have 
already  acknowledged  themselves  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  are 
prepared  to  unite  with  others  in  pronouncing  him  a  pubUc  bene- 
iSactor.  .  •  .  .  Probably  no  clergyman  unconnected  with  a  theolo- 
gical seminary  hsus  guided  the  studies  of  so  many  young  men  in 
theology  as  Dr.  Emmons." 
The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  is  an  important  branch  of 
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bnskiess  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  93,173  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $160,186.  There  were  also 
in  the  limits  of  the  town  6  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  1,968; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  323,000  yards,  valued  at  $31,140; 
males  employed,  17;  females,  31.  Population,  1,696.  Distance, 
17  miles  from  Dedham,  18  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  27  from 
Boston. 

The  following  account  is  abridged  from  a  communication  in  the 
Cpllections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  by  Dr.  Mann. 
It  rests  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  appears  to  be  well 
authenticated. 

"  A  man  by  the  name  of  Rocket,  in  searching  for  a  stray  horse,  discovered  a  train, 
of  42  Indians,  about  sunset.  From  their  appearance  he  snspected  they  intended  to  at* 
tack  the  settlement  at  Wrentham  the  next  morning,  after  the  men  had  dispersed  to 
tbdr  work ;  he  therefore  followed  them,  secretly,  till  they  halted  for  the  nigjt,  whem 
lie  hastily  returned  to  the  settlement  and  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants.  A  consulta- 
tion was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  attack  the  Indians  early  the  next  morning. 
A  company  of  13,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ware,  was  hastily  collected  from 
Wrentham  and  the  vicinity ;  who,  having  secured  the  women  and  children  and  the 
infirm  in  the  garrison,  set  out  for  the  Indian  encampment,  where  they  arrived  just  be- 
fore  day-light  j  and  were  posted  within  a  short  distance,  with  orders  to  reserve  their 
lire  till  the  enemy  began  to  decamp. 

«  Between  day-light  and  sunrise  the  Indians  suddenly  rose  fVom  their  resting  places^ 
when,  upon  a  signal  given,  a  general  discharge  was  made,  which  threw  them  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  Some,  in  their  confusion,  while  attempting  to  escape,  leaped 
down  a  precipice  of  rocks  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height ;  some  of  the  fugiuves  were 
overtaken  and  slain.  Two  of  them,  who  were  closely  pursued,  attempted  to  conc^ 
diemsdves  in  Mill  Brook,  where  they  were  found  and  killed.  It  is  related  that  ona 
Woodcock  discharged  his  long  musket,  called,  in  thosp  dajrs,  a  buccaneer,  at  a  fugitive 
Indian,  at  the  distance  of  80  rods,  and  broke  his  thigh  bone,  and  then  killed  him. 

**  The  number  of  Indians  killed  was  from  20  to  24  ;  and  not  one  of  the  whites.  The 
place  where  this  bold  adventure  occurred  is  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  Wrentham 
which  is  now  Franklin.  The  large  rock  where  the  Indians  were  encamped  is  to  this 
day  called  MioM  Rock.  The  time  is  not  certainly  ascertained ;  but  it  was,  without 
much  doubt,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1676,  when  the  Indian  forces  were  dispersed 
in  parties  tli^oughoutthe  country.'' 


MEDFIELD. 


Tms  is  the  forty-third  town  in  Massachusetts  that  secured  an 
act  of  incorporation.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1650.  A  church  was  organized  here  in 
1651,  consisting  of  eight  members ;  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Jr.  was 
installed  pastor  the  same  year.  Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  in  England, 
and  graduated  in  the  first  class  in  Harvard  college.  He  united  in 
himself  the  offices  of  a  preacher,  physician,  and  school-master,  at 
the  same  time.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  more  than  for- 
ty years,  and  died  in  1691.  After  a  period  of  nearly  six  years,  in 
which  thirty-two  candidates  were  employed,  Joseph  Baxter  was 
settled,  and  sustained  the  pastoral  office  more  than  48  years.  Mr. 
Baxter  commenced  his  ministerial  labors  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  youth  his  settlement  was  delayed  almost 
three  years.    ^'  He  was  selected  for  a  missionary  during  his  minis- 
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try  by  Governor  Shute.  When  his  excellency  had  a  conference 
with  the  Indians  at  Georgetown,  on  Arrousic  Island,  in  August, 
1717,  he  presented  to  them  Mr.  Baxter,  a  Protestant  missionary; 
but,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  RoBe,  he  was  rejected.  Mr. 
Baxter  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Townsend,  who  was  set- 
tled in  1745,  and  died  of  the  smail-pox  in  1776.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1770.  Dr. 
Prentiss  died  in  1814,  deeply  lamented." 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  water- 
ed by  Charles  and  Stop  rivers.  In  the  village  are  two  Congrega- 
tional churches  (one  of  them  Unitarian)  and  1  Baptist,  and  about 
40  dwelling-houses.  Considerable  quantities  of  boots,  shoes  and 
straw  are  manufactured  here.  The  principal  business,  however, 
is  agriculture.  There  are  extensive  meadows  west  of  the  village, 
on  Charles  river,  which  are  very  valuable.  It  is  stated  that  the 
name  of  the  town  f  which  is  spelled  on  the  ancient  records  Mead- 
JieULy)  originated  irom  the  circumstance  of  the  plantation  being 
situated  near  these  meadows.  There  is  good  peat  in  the  town, 
and  quarries  of  granite.  Distance,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Dedham, 
and  17  S.  S.  W.  from  Boston.  Population,  899.  The  principal 
articles  manufactured  are  straw  bonnets,  of  which,  in  1837,  there 
were  124,000,  the  value  of  which  was  $135,000. 


AncUfU  House  in  Medfidd. 

The  above  is  a  west  view  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  now 
standing  in  New  England.  It  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  east- 
ward from  the  central  village  of  Medfield,  on  the  main  road  to  Dol- 
ham.  This  house  was  standing  at  the  time  when  the  principal 
part  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  in  1676.  It  is,  proba- 
bly, the  only  house  of  the  kind  now  standing  in  this  country.  It 
is  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
most  of  ttie  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  built  This  house  i« 
24  feet  in  length,  141  feet  m  breadth,  10  feet  from  the  ground  to 
the  eaves  of  the  roof,  about  12  feet  from  the  eaves  to  me  top  of 
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the  roof.  There  are  three  divisions  on  the  ground  floor,  consisting^ 
c^one  principal  room,  an  entry,  and  a  pantry ;  on  the  second  floor 
are  two  chambers,  above  which  is  a  narrow  garret.  The  building 
standing  on  the  side  of  the  house  is  believed  to  be  about  as  ancient 
as  the  house,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  weaver's  shop.  The  floor 
of  this  building  is  sunk  about  3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  it  is  stated,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  weavers. 

In  this  town  slaves  were  formerly  common  and  numerous.^  Con- 
cerning witches,  it  is  stated  in  Dr.  Saunders'  Historical  Sermon, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  went  to  reprove  Goody  Lincoln  for  the 
sin  of  practising  witchcraft,  and  felt  a  strange  pain  in  his  leg  on 
his  return,  which  was  attributed  to  her  ill  influence. 

The  greater  part  of  this  town  was  burnt  in  King  Philip's  war. 
The  following  account  of  attack  of  the  Indians  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Saunders'  Historical  Sermon,  preached  at  Medfield,  in  1817,  page 
17. 

"  Having  arrived  in  a  vast  body  at  Wachusett  mountain,  in 
Princeton,  they^  [the  Indians]  divided  for  more  extensive  mischiefs 
into  two  parties.  One  proceeded  toward  Concord,  Chelmsford, 
Wobum,  and  Haverhill ;  the  other  burnt  Lancaster,  Marlborough, 
and  Sudbury,  and  soon  reached  Medfield.  The  Sunday  befere 
the  assault,  they  were  seen  on  the  heights  of  mount  Nebo  and 
Noonhill,  as  the  people  came  out  from  public  worship.  There 
were  then  four  [14]  garrisons  in  town.  Nearly  300  soldiers  had 
arrived  for  its  defence ;  but  these  had  been  billeted  out  upon  the 
inhabitants  in  every  direction.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  had  charged 
his  flock  to  be  vigilant  against  surprise  and  guarded  against  dan- 

Krs.  Monday  morning,  21st  February,  1676,  was  the  fatal  period, 
iring  the  night  preceding,  the  Indians  had  spread  themselves 
over  every  part  of  the  town,  skulking  beside  every  fence  and 
building.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  about  50  buildings  were  set 
into  a  blaze  at  the  same  instant.  Many  of  the  inhalHtants  through 
great  perils  were  able  to  reach  the  garrisons,  others  were  shot 
down  as  they  rushed  out  of  their  houses,  and  one  was  burnt  in  his 
own  dwelling.  At  length,  the  savages  were  compelled  to  retire 
over  a  bridge  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town.  Burning  the 
bridge  in  order  to  cut  off*  pursuit,  they  retired  to  a  savase  feast  on 
the  top  of  the  nearest  hill,  in  view  of  the  ruins  they  had  occasion- 
ed. Philip  had  been  seen,  riding  upon  a  black  horse,  leaping  over 
fences,  exulting  in  the  havoc  he  was  making.  Thoueh  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  he  caused  a  paper  to  be  left,  threaten- 
ing to  visit  them  every  year  for  twenty  years  to  come.  He  did 
not  live  to  fulfil  this  promise. 

"The  destruction  commenced  at  the  east  part  of  the  town. 
Most  of  the  houses  and  bams  were  consumed  between  the  meet- 
ing-house and  the  bridge  leading  to  Medway.  Nearly  60  build- 
ings and  two  mills  were  destroyed.  The  best  houses  and  all  the 
sarrisons  escaped.  The  damages  were  estimated  at  about  9,000 
ddlars.    It  was  supposed  that  there  were  500  Indians  in  this  en- 
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gagemoit  Their  dread  of  cannon  haateaed  them  away.  Soqq 
after,  they  carried  destruction  to  Rehoboth,  Pawtucket,  and  Pnm- 
dtiace.  Here,  John  Fussell,  aged  about  100,  was  burnt  in  his 
house.  Eight  inhabitants  were  killed,  four  were  mortally  wound- 
ed, besides  three  soldiers  who  fell,  amounting  in  all  to  mte&[L 

^^  On  the  6th  of  May  following,  the  Indians  met  with  a  notorioiu 
randse  at  the  stone-house  near  Medfield,  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  Med  way.  On  the  2d  of  July,  there  was  near  this  a  new  con- 
flict in  the  woods,  and  more  execution  was  done  upon  the  »i«ny. 
Among  the  captives  recovered,  a  slave  gave  information  of  an  m- 
tended  attack  upon  Taunton  with  200  savages,  which  informatioQ 
proved  the  preservation  of  that  town  by  timely  auxiliaries  sent  to 
their  protection.  July  25th,  30  of  our  men  and  90  Christian 
Indians  from  Dedham  and  Medfield  pursued  the  savages  and  capti- 
vated about  50  of  them,  among  whom  was  Pomham,  the  great 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts.  Soon  after,  the  savages  retired  firom 
this  part  of  the  country,  to  carry  new  distresses  into  more  distant 
regi<«i8." 


MEDWAY. 


Tms  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Medfield :  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1713.  Mr.  David  Deming,  the  first  minister,  was  ordamed 
in  1715,  and  ccmtinued  nearly  seven  years  pastor.  Rev.  Nathan 
Buckman,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  Dec.,  1724,  and  continued 
die  pastoial  relation  to  this  church  more  than  seventy  years.  He 
^ea  Feb.  6.  1795,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  and  71st  of  his  minia- 
try.  Mr.  Benjamin  Green  was  colleague  with  the  venerable  Mr. 
Buckman  for  a  few  years.  Rev.  Luther  Wright  succeeded  Mr. 
Green  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  discharged  its  duties  for  seventeen 
years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1815.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
taither  Baily.  The  second  church  in  Medway  was  formed  in 
1750,  and  Rev.  David  Thurston  was  settled  in  1752,  as  the  first 
minister.  In  consequence  of  ill  health  and  some  difficulties  in  the 
church,  he  resigned  the  pastoral  office  in  1769.  Rev.  David  San- 
ford,  the  second  pastor,  continued  his  active  and  useful  labors  from 
1773  till  1807,  wh^i  they  were  terminated  by  a  severe  paralysis. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  who  was  invested  with  the 
pastoral  charge  in  lbl4. 

The  following  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Medway,  or 
Factory  Tillage,  as  it  is  entere(jl  from  the  east  upon  the  old  Med- 
field road.  The  spire  seen  on  the  right  is  that  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  The  building  on  the  left  with  a  small  low  spire  is 
a  4  story  cotton  factory,  standing  on  Charles  river.  Tliis  village 
consists  of  37  dwelling-houses,  3  stores,  3  cotton  and  1  wooUeiL 
factories.  The  boot  and  shoe  business  is  carried  on  to  considerabUi 
extent  in  Medway  village  and  in  West  Medway.  In  East  Med-J 
way  is  a  bell-foundry,  (owned  by  Col.  Geo.  H.  Holbrook,)  ai& 
organ  manuiactoryi  and  a  clock  factory.    This  town  is  gradual!^ 


\i 


MILTON. 
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Eastern  vuw  of  Factors^  VUlage,  Medwajf. 


improving  in  appearance,  wealth,  and  population.  There  are  in  the 
limits  of  the  town  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist  Distance,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Dedham, 
and  20  &  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  2,050. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  the  limits  of  the  town  6  cotton  mills ; 
2,600  spindles ;  428,200  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the 
value  of  which  was  $42,120.  Two  woollen  mills,  3  sets  of  ma- 
chinery; 76,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$62,000.  There  were  38,494  pairs  of  boots  and  100,650  pairs  of 
shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $149,774;  males  employed,  198; 
females,  98 ;  there  were  32,200  straw  bonnets  manu&ctured,  val- 
ued at  $40,400;  there  was  also  a  manufactory  for  cotton  batting, 
and  another  for  cotton  wadding. 


MILTON. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  Uncaiaquis- 
«e&.  In  1662,  the  town  of  Dorchester  voted  that  Unquety,  since 
called  Milton,  should  be  a  township,  if  it  had  the  consent  of  the 
general  court  It  had  the  consent  of  the  court,  and  it  was  incor- 
porated the  same  year. 

In  the  souUi-west  part  of  this  town  there  is  a  range  of  the  Blue 
HiUsy  710  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  is  a  noted  landmark 
for  sailors.  It  presents  in  full  view  Boston  and  its  environs,  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  Wachusett  Moun- 
tain in  the  interior.  Milton  is  adorned  with  some  pleasant  country 
seats,  and  contains  at  the  two  falls,  and  at  the  bridge  where  the 
Neponset  meets  the  tide,  manufactories  of  cotton,  paper,  &c.  For- 
ty or  fifty  vessels  annually  visit  the  wharves  with  wood,  coal, 
lumber,  grain,  &c.  The  first  raiper-mill  ever  established  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  in  this  town.    Tliere  are  3  churches,  2  Congrega- 
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Ctntral  part  of  Dorchester  and  Milton  Village. 

tional  and  1  Univers:ilist.  Population,  1,772.  Distance,  7  miles 
S.  of  Boston,  6  E.  of  Dedham. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dorchester 
and  Milton  village,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Neponset  river,  which  is 
th«  dividing  line  between  the  towns.  The  view  is  taken  from  the 
Milton  side  when  descending  the  hill  on  the  road  to  the  bridge, 
connecting  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  village,  which  consists 
of  nearly  100  dwelling-houses,  3  churches,  2  Congregational,  one 
of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Methodist ;  two  cotton  factories,  2  pa- 
per-mills, two  chocolate  mills,  and  a  bank,  the  "  Dorchester  and 
Milton  Bank ;"  this  institution  is  located  on  the  Dorchester  side. 
"  The  Governor  Hutchinson  House"  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
on  the  Milton  side,  which  rises  immediately  from  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Neponset.  The  central  part  of  the  village  is  between 
six  and  seven  miles  from  Boston. 

Milton  was  the  summer  residence  of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  the  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  last  royal  gover- 
nor but  one.  He  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  forwarded  the 
stamp  act  by  letters  written  on  the  occasion.  After  the  arrival  of 
the  stamps,  a  mob  assaulted  his  house  in  Boston,  in  1766,  and 
having  forced  him  to  retire,  out  of  regard  to  his  personal  safety, 
either  destroyed  or  carried  off  his  plate,  his  family  pictures,  most 
of  the  furniture,  the  wearing  apparel,  about  nine  hundred  pounds 
sterling  in  money,  and  the  manuscripts  and  books  which  he  had 
been  thirty  years  collecting.  In  1772,  a  number  of  his  letters 
were  found  written  to  the  British  cabinet,  stimulating  them  to 
enforce  their  plans  against  the  liberties  of  the  Americans.  The 
general  court,  upon  knowledge  of  this,  voted  to  impeach  him,  and 
requested  his  majesty  would  remove  him  from  office.  Hutchinson, 
when  informed  of  this,  dissolved  the  assembly.  He  became  at 
length  so  obnoxious  to  the  province,  that  he  was  supera^ed  by 
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Oovemor,  Gage,  in  1774.    He  died  in  England,  in  1780,  aged  69 
years. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script, Jan.  25th,  1839. 

"  The  ^first  paper^mm  built  w  Nent  Enghmd. — An  aa  to  encourage  the  mannfoctnre 
of  paper  in  New  England  was  passed  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
13th  Sept.,  1728,  and  a  patent  was  granted  to  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  Phillips, 
Benjanun  Faneuil,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Dering,  for  the  sole  manufacture  of 
paper  for  ten  years,  on  the  following  conditions  :  In  the  first  fifteen  months  to  make 
one  hundred  and  forty  reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper.  The 
second  year  to  make  fifty  reams  of  writing  paper,  in  addition  to  the  first-mentioned 
quantity.  The  third'  year  and  afterwards  yearly,  to  make  twenty-five  reams  of  a 
superior  quality  of  writing  paper,  in  addition  to  the  former  mentioned,  that  the  total 
annual  produce  of  the  various  qualities  not  to  be  less  than  five  hundred  reams  a  year. 
The  afore>>mentioned  proprietors  erected  a  small  paper-mill  in  Milton,  on  a  site  adjoin- 
ing Neponset  river,  near  the  lower  bridge.  What  number  of  years  the  original  proprie- 
tors carried  it  on,  is  not  now  known ;  their  master-workman's  name  was  Henry  Wood- 
ittan,  an  Englishman ;  he  married  in  Milton,  and  left  children^  two  daughters,  Abigail 
and  Rebekah.  The  paper-mill,  having  been  stopped  for  some  time,  vms  eventually  sold 
to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  who,  for  want  of  workmen,  was  prevented  making  any  use  of  it. 
In  1760,  the  business  was  again  revived  by  James  Boies,  of  Boston,  who  procured  a 
pape^maker  from  a  British  regiment,  then  stationed  in  Boston,  by  the  name  of  Hazel- 
ton,  who  obtained  a  furlough  long  enough  to  set  the  mill  to  work,  there  being  an 
American  paper-maker,  Abijah  Smith,  then  living  in  Milton,  a  decent  workman,  who 
assisted  him,  and  who  continued  at  the  business  until  an  advanced  age.  On  the  regi- 
ment to  which  Hazeltoo  belonged  being  ordered  to  Quebec,  the  commande^in-€hief 
would  not  permit  him  to  remain  behind,  and  he  went  with  the  army  to  Canada,  and 
received  a  wound  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  when  Wolfe  fell,  and  died  a  few  weeks 
after.  After  a  short  time,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Englishman,  arrived  from  New  York, 
and  again  set  the  mill  at  work.  He  was  an  exeellent  workman,  and  made  his  own. 
moulds.  After  a  few  years  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  a  young  man  of  19  or  20  years, 
who  was  also  considered  a  first-rate  workman.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  first  paper- 
mill  built  in  New  England,  and  probably  the  first  erected  this  side  of  Philadelphia,  if 
not  the  first  in  America :  and  such  was  the  commencement  of  that  now  invaluable 
and  extensive  branch  of  New  England  productive  industry,  on  which  so  many  thou- 
sands depend  for  support.^' 
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This  town,  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  was  incorporated  ia 
1711.  It  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  peninsula,  being  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  limits  by  Charles  river. 
There  are  large  bodies  of  meadow  on  the  banks  of  this  river ; 
Broad  meadow,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  the  towns  of  Dedham 
and  Newton,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  The 
town  is  uncommonly  well  watered,  and  is  diversified  with  hills 
and  plains.  In  the  course  of  the  river  which  separates  this  town 
from  Newton,  there  are  two  falls,  called  the  upper  and  lower  falls, 
which  afford  valuable  water  privileges.  At  the  upper  falls  is  the 
largest  cataract  in  the  whole  of  Charles  river,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.    The  water  here  falls  twenty  feet  upon  a  bed  of  rocks. 

The  principal  settlements  m  the  town  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tipper  and  lower  falls.  There  is  a  manufacturing  village  at  both 
of  these  falls,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  Newton.  In 
1837,  there  were  in  the  limits  of  this  town  6  paper-mills ;  610  tons 
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of  stock  wete  manufactured,  valued  at  $61,000;  one  cotton  miUj 
1,700  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  190,000  yards,  valued 
at  $19,000 ;  three  hat  manufactories,  which  manufactured  16,004 
hats,  valued  at  $18,729;  one  window-blind  hinge  manu&ctory, 
which  manufactured  50,000  pairs  of  hinges,  valued  at  $12,500 ; 
there  were  22,673  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at 
$14,964  18;  males  employed,  26;  females.  41.  There  are  6 
churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist  Popula- 
tion, 1,492.  Distance,  4  miles  north-west  of  Dedham,  and  12 
westerly  from  Boston. 

The  first  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Townsend 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  1720.  He  continued  in  the 
ministry  upwards  of  forty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  here  in  1764.  Dr.  West 
resigned  his  charge  in  1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stephai 
Palmer,  who  was  settled  in  1792.  During  the  ministry  oi  Dr. 
West,  conflicting  interests  respecting  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
houae  occasioned  a  division  or  the  town  into  two  societies.  The 
West  parish  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1778. 
They  erected  a  meeting-house,  but  did  not  have  constant  {teach- 
ing ior  several  years.  A  church  was  oi^ganized  in  1798,  and  the 
next  year  Rev.  ThcmBM  Noyes  was  ordained  their  first  minist^. 
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This  town  was  originally  the  first  parish  in  Braintree.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1625,  by  a  Capt  Wollaston,  and  from  him  was 
named  Mount  WoUaMon,  It  appears  that  he  became  discouraged, 
and  the  next  year  went  to  Virginia,  appointing  Lieutenant  Fildier 
his  agent  One  Thomas  Morton,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  pettt- 
fomer  at  Furnival's  inn,  being  one  of  the  company,  excited  a 
sedition  against  Filcher,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  plantation. 
Morton  then  assumed  the  control,  and  having  received  some  goods 
from  England,  began  to  trade  with  the  natives.  The  trade  being 
profitable,  the  company  devoted  their  gains  to  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness, and  changed  the  name  of  their  residence  to  Merry  MamU^ 
where,  as  it  is  related  in  the  New  England  Memorial,  ^'  setting  up 
a  May-pole,  drinking  and  dancing  about  it,  and  frisking  about  it 
like  so  many  frdries,  or  furies  rather,  yea,  and  worse  practices, 
as  if  they  had  anew  revived  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  tl^e 
Roman  goddess  Flora,  or  the  beastly  practices  of  the  mad  Bac- 
chanalians." They  soon  after  began  to  sell  arms  to  the  savagea 
This  alarmed  the  other  plantations.  The  magistrates  of  Plymouth 
colony  wrote  to  him  civilly  and  repeatedly,  requesting  him  to 
desist  from  this  commerce;  but  Morton  treated  the  propositicHd 
with  contempt ;  upon  which,  Capt.  Standish,  with  a  small  force, 
came  to  Mount  Wollaston,  took  Morton,  dispersed  the  rioters,  and 
left  a  few  of  the  more  sober  and  industrious  planters.  Mortor 
was  carried  to  Plymouth,  and  sent  back  to  England. 
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Qnincy  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1792.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Mr.  EJdmund  Quincy,  who  was  one  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  Mount  Wollastcm.  The  south-western  part 
of  this  town  forms,  with  little  exception,  a  complete  body  of  granite 
rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  stone,  which  furnish  a  beautiful 
material  for  building.  A  railroad,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  has 
been  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  $30,000,  to  convey  the 
stone  from  the  quarries  to  Neponset  river.  The  rails  are  of  wood, 
six  feet  apart,  firmly  laid  upon  blocks  of  stone,  and  covered  with 
iron  plate,  upon  which  the  wheels -of  the  wagon  move  so  easily  that 
one  horse  has  drawn  tw:enty  tons,  besides  the  wagon,  which 
weighs  six  tons.  This  railway  was  built  in  1826,  and  was  the 
first  constructed  in  America.  Some  vessels  are  owned  here ;  large 
quantities  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  some  salt,  are  manufactured 
here.  The  pleasantness  of  the  town,  its  nearness  to  Boston,  and 
good  schools,  induce  many  famiUes  to  make  it  their  residence. 
There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Uni- 
versalist  Population,  3,049.  Distance,  10  miles  from  Dedham, 
6  from  Hingham,  and  8  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  was  quarried 
in  tnis  town  64,590  tons  of  granite,  valued  at  $248,737 ;  hands 
employed,  633.  The  value  of  coach,  chaise,  harness  and  wheel- 
wright business  was  $32,650;  hands  employed,  36.  The  value  of 
coach  lace  manufactured  was  $12,000;  males  employed,  7;  females, 
16.  Boots  manufactured,  27,437  pairs ;  shoes,  1§,602  pairs,  valued 
at  $111,881;  males  employed,  163;  females,  68.  Vessels  built  in 
the  five  preceding  years,  13;  tonnage,  2,694;  valued  at  $122,660 ' 
hands  employed  m  ship-building,  60.  Ten  vessels  were  employed 
in  the  coa  and  mackerel  fishery ;  6,200  quintals  of  codfish  were 
caught,  valued  at  $18,800;  mackerel  caught,  1,760  barrels,  valued 
at  $12,242 ;  hands  employed,  100. 

Quincy  is  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of  two  presidents  of 
the  United  States.*  The  following  cut  (a  reduced  copy  from  one 
in  the  American  Magazine)  is  a  repesentation  of  the  two  Adams 
houses,  near  the  foot  of  Penn's  Hill,  in  Quincy.  The  house  on 
like  right,  with  a  lightning-rod  attached  to  it,  is  the  house  where 
John  Adams,  the  elder  president,  was  bom,  the  other  in  which  his 
eon  John  01  Adams  was  bom,  in  July,  1767.  In  the  garret  was 
packed  his  valuable  library  while  he  was  minister  at  Russia.    It 

*  It  appears  from  an  epitaph  on  a  monoment  raised  by  the  elder  President  Adams, 
that  Henry  Adams  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Adams  family  in  this  country;  in  the 

fataph  it  is  said,  "  He  took  his  flight  from  the  Dragon  persecution  in  Devonshire, 
ngland,  and  alighted,  with  eight  sons,  near  Monnt  WoUaston.  One  of  the  s<ms 
retamed  to  England,  and,  after  taking  time  to  explore  the  coontry,  four  removed  to 
Medfield  and  the  nei^boring  towns,  two  to  Chelmsford,  one  only,  Joseph,  remained 
here,  and  was  an  original  ]Nroprietor  in  the  township  of  Braintree.*'  Joseph  Adams 
had  a  son  Joseph  Adiuns,  who  was  the  fiither  of  John  Adams,  who  was  the  father  of 
John  Adams  the  president.  They  were  distinguished,  as  we  learn  from  the  epitaph 
referred  to  abofe,  **  for  their  piety,  humility,  simplicity,  prudence,  patience,  temper- 
Mc^  frugality,  mdnstry,  and  persererance/' 
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Adams  Houses  in  Quuuy. 

was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  pastor  of  the  fi^ 
Congregational  society,  who  occupied  the  house  urom  1800  to  1804 
Back  of  the  houses  represented  in  the  engraving  is  a  meadow  of 
some  extent ;  connected  with  this,  there  is  the  following  anecdote, 
often  related  by  the  elder  Adams,  respecting  himself: 

'^  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  to  study  the  Latin  grammar,  but  il 
was  dull,  and  I  hatea  it.  My  father  was  anxious  to  send  me  to 
college,  and  therefore  I  studied  grammar  till  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and,  going  to  my  father,  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  study, 
and  asked  for  some  other  employment.  It  was  opposing  his 
wifilies,  and  he  was  quick  in  his  answer.  '  Well,  John,'  said 
he,  '  if  Latin  grammar  does  not  suit,  you  may  try  ditching ;  per- 
haps that  will.  My  meadow  yonder  needs  a  ditch,  and  you  may 
put  by  Latin,  and  try  that.'  This  seemed  a  delightful  change, 
and  to  the  meadow  I  went.  But  I  soon  found  ditching  harder 
than  Latin,  and  the  first  forenoon  was  the  longest  I  ever  experi- 
enced That  day  I  eat  the  bread  of  labor,  and  glad  was  I  when 
night  came  on.  That  night  I  made  some  comparison  between 
Latin  grammar  and  ditching,  but  said  not  a  word  about  it  I  dug 
the  next  forenoon,  and  wanted  to  return  to  Latin  at  dinner ;  but 
it  was  humiliating,  and  I  could  not  do  it.  At  night,  toil  conquered 
pride,  and  I  told  my  father — one  of  the  severest  trials  of  my  life— 
that  if  he  chose  I  would  go  back  to  Latin  grammar.  He  was  glad 
of  it;  and  if  I  have  since  gained  any  distinction,  it  has  been  owing 
to  the  two  days'  labor  in  that  abominable  ditch." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  place : 

Braintrey!  thy  Prophet's  gone,  this  Tomb  inters 
The  Reverend  Moses  Fisk,  this, sacred  herse 
Adore  Heaven's  praiseful  art  that  form'd  the  man 
Who  souls  not  to  himself  but  Christ  oft  wan, 
Sail'd  thro*  the  straits  with  Peter's  family, 
Renown'd  and  Gains's  hospitality, 
Panic's  patience,  James  his  prudence,  John's  sweet  lon^ 
Is  landed,  enter'd,  clear'd  and  crown'd  above. 
Obiit  Angast  the  x,  mdcoxqi,  ^tatis  suse  lxvx. 
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Here  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Flynt,  who  came  to  New  En^and  ii% 
the  year  1635,  was  ordained  the  first  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Braintry  1639,  and 
died  27th  Aphlj  1663.  He  had  the  character  of  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  piety, 
learning,  wisdom,  and  fidelity  in  his  office.  By  him,  on  his  right  hand,  lies  the  body 
of  Margery,  his  beloved  consort,  who  died  March  1686-7.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Hoar.  She  was  a  gentlewoman  of  piety,  prudence,  and  peculiarly  accomplished  for 
instructing  young  gentlewomen,  many  being  sent  to  her  from  other  towns,  especially 
from  Boston.    Descendants  of  goodly  families  in  Old  England. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Leonard  Hoar,  some  time 
president  of  Harvard  college,  who  died  Nov.  28,  1675,  aged  45  : 


Thrae  preciotn  friends  under  thb  tomtaitone  lie, 
Pftttarns  to  a^od,  youth,  and  inftncr, 
A  gnal  moiher,  her  leained  son,  wnh't  child, 
l%e  flrat  end  least  went  free,  He  was  exiled. 
In  lore  to  Christ,  this  country,  and  dear  friends, 
Ue  left  hk  own,  crossed  seas,  and  for  amends 


Was  here  extolled,  enrled,  all  in  a  breath. 

His  noble  consort  learea,  is  drawn  to  death. 

Strange  changes  may  befall  us  er^  we  die, 

Blest  they  who  well  arrive  at  eternity. 

God  grant  some  names,  O  thou  New  England's  friend, 

Don't  sooner  fiido  than  thfaio,  if  times  don't  mand. 


Sacred  to  tfao  memory  of  Josiah  Qnincy,  jun.,  of  Boston,  Barrister  of  Law,  young- 
est son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Esq.  late  of  this  place.  Brilliant  talents,  uncommon  elo- 
quence, and  indefatigable  application  raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his 
profession.  His  early,  enlightened,  inflexible  attachment  to  the  cause  of  his  country 
IS  attested  by  monuments  more  durable  than  this,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  well- 
known  productions  of  his  genius.  He  was  bom  the  23d  of  February,  1744,  and  died 
the  26th  <^  April,  1775.  His  mortal  remains  are  here  deposited,  with  those  of  Abigail, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  William  PhilUps,  Esq.,  born  the  14th  of  April,  1745,  died  tho 
25th  March,  1793. 

Stranger^  in  contemplating  this  monument  as  the  frail  tribute  of  filial  gratitude  and 
affection, 

Glows  thy  bold  breast  with  patriotic  flame? 

I^t  his  example  point  the  paths  of  lame ! 

Or  seeks  thy  neart,  averse  from  pubUc  strife, 

The  milder  graces  of  domestic  life? 

Her  kindred  virtues  let  thy  soul  revere. 

And  o^er  the  best  of  mothers  drop  a  tear ! 


RANDOLPH. 

Randolph  was  originally  a  part  of  Braintree ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1793.  A  church  was  formed  in  1731,  and  Rev. 
Elisha  Eaton  was  ordained  the  first  pastor,  the  same  year.  He 
continued  about  nineteen  years  in  the  ministry,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Taft,  who  continued  in  the 
pastoral  office  nearly  forty  years.  Rev.  Jonathan  Strong,  D.  D., 
was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Taft,  in  1789.  Dr.  Strong 
died  in  1814,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thaddeus  Pomeroy, 
Mr.  Pomeroy  was  dismissed  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Calvin  Hitchkock.  "During  Mr.  Pomeroy's  ministry,  the  east 
p%rt  of  the  town  of  Randolph  became  a  separate  society.  They 
erected  a  meeting-house,  organized  a  church;  and  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1821,  Mr.  Brigham,  the  first  and  present  pastor,  was 
ordained." 

In  the  following  cut,  the  church  seen  on  the  left  is  the  first 
Congregational  church.  The  first  meeting-house  ever  erected  in 
this  town  stood  on  this  spot.    The  present  building  is  the  third 
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South-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Randolph. 


which  has  been  built.  The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  this  church.  The  principal  part  of  the 
central  village  is  situated  on  a  street  running  about  a  mile  north- 
westerly of  this  church,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  is  the 
Baptist  church,  which  is  just  discernible  in  the  distance,  in  the 
engraving.  The  village  consists  of  about  100  dwelling-houses, 
with  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  This  place 
is  14  miles  from  Boston,  11  from  Dedham,  and  8  from  Wejrmonth 
landing.  East  Randolph,  a  flourishing  village,  is  about  2  miles 
eastward ;  is  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  central  ▼iUage,  and 
contains  two  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist  There  is 
also  another  Baptist  church  in  the  south  part  of  this  town,  near  the 
Stoughton  line.  The  Randolph  Bank  is  located  in  this  town.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  200,175  pairs  of  boots, 
470,620  pairs  of  shoes ;  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $944,715 ; 
males  employed,  804 ;  females,  671.  Population,  3,041.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Dedham,  7  from  Braintree  landing,  and  14  from 
Boston. 


ROXBURY. 


Tms  town  and  Boston  were  incorporated  the  same  year,  1630; 
it  being  also  the  same  year  in  which  this  place  was  selected  for  a 
settlement  by  Mr.  Pynchon  and  some  others.  A  great  part  of  this 
town  is  rocky  land ;  hence  the  name  of  Rocks^htry  ;  the  soil  is, 
however,  strong,  and  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  abounding 
in  country  seats  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  town  is  joined  to 
Boston  by  a  neck  of  land,  over  which  are  broad  and  pleasant 
avenues.  That  portion  of  the  town  next  to  Boston  is  thickly  set^ 
tied,  and  forms  a  handsome  village,  and  the  principal  street  may 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  Washington  street,  Boston.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  level,  called  Jamaiea 
Plains;  this  is  a  pleasant  spot,  ornamented  with  elegant  coimtiy 
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aeats  and  well-cultivated  gardens.  The  pond  in  this  plain  is  the 
source  from  whence  the  Boston  Aqueduct  is  supplied.  It  is  about 
four  miles  from  Boston,  and  there  are  four  main  logs  from  the 
pond,  to  and  through  the  principal  streets;  these  logs  and  the 
branches  connected  with  them  amount  to  about  forty  miles  in 
length.  There  are  generally  about  eight  hundred  families  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  aqueduct. 


Nortli^tsttm  view  m  the  central  part  of  the  Village  of  Boxbury. 

The  above  is  a  view  on  the  elevated  gromid  in  the  central  part 
of  Roxbury.  The  first  Congregational  church  (Unitarian)  appears 
on  the  left.  The  Norfolk  House,  a  splendid  establishment,  is  par- 
tially seen  on  the  right.  The  omnibuses  which  pass  between  this 
place  and  Boston  start  from  this  house.  At  this  time  they  are  12 
in  number,  with  four  horses  each ;  one  of  which  starts  from  Rox« 
bury  and  Boston  every  15  minutes.  The  distance  between  the 
Norfolk  House  and  the  state-house  is  three  miles.  The  fare  from 
Boston  to  Roxbury  is  twelve  and  a  half  cents ;  by  purchasing  a 
number  of  tickets  at  one  time,  the  price  of  a  passage  is  reduced. 
As  there  are  many  persons  who  do  business  in  Boston  but  reside 
in  Roxbury,  this  method  of  conveyance  is  a  great  accommodation. 
There  are  5  churches  in  this  village,  2  Congregational,  1  Baptist. 
1  Episcopal,  and  1  Universalist.  There  are  2  banks,  the  "  Peoples" 
and  "  Winthrop,"  each  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Owing  to  the 
uneven  sur&ce  on  which  this  large  village  is  built,  there  is  quite  a 
variety  of  scenery  in  the  place.  The  numerous  genteel  residences 
and  cottages,  which  are  mostly  built  of  wood  and  painted  white, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  evergreens  and  shrubbery  by  which 
most  of  them  are  surrounded ;  and,  during  the  summer  months, 
the  appearance  of  this  place  is  highly  beautiful.  In  1837,  there 
was  1  nail  factory,  which  manufactured  1,000  tons  of  nails,  valued 
at  $120,000;  bands  employed,  75.    There  are  10  churches  in  the 
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limits  of  the  town,  6  CJongr^ational,  2  Universalist,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Episcopal.  Population,  7,493.  In  Roxbury  village  there  is  an. 
estabhshment  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  another  for  the 
manufacture  of  India  rubber  cloths,  &c.,  an  article  which  it  is  b«Vf 
lieved  is  destined  to  be  one  of  very  great  importance. 

The  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
was  nearly  sixty  years  pastor  to  the  church  in  this  place.  He  is 
usually  called  *'  the  Apostle  of  Indians."  Ho  was  born  in  England, 
in  1604.  The  following  biographical  sketch  is  extracted  from  Al- 
len's Biographical  Dictionary. 

<<  His  pious  parents  early  imparted  to  him  religious  instruction,  and  it  was  not  withoot 
effect.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  was  for  some 
time  the  instructer  of  youth.  In  1631  he  came  to  this  country,  and  arriving  at  Boston 
harbor  November  thira,  immediately  joined  the  church  in  that  town,  and  preached  to 
them,  as  Mr.  Wilson,  their  minister,  was  then  in  England.  Here  he  was  earnestly 
requested  to  remain,  but  he  was  settled  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury  Novem- 
ber 5,  1632.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Welde  was  ordained  as  his  colleague,  with  the 
title  of  pastor.  These  two  ministers  lived  together  in  much  harmony.  In  1637  they 
both  opposed  the  wild  notions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  were  both  witnesses  against 
her  at  her  trial.  In  1639  they  were  appointed,  with  Mr.  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester, 
to  make  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  in  the  following  year.  For 
timefnl  poetry  it  would  not  perhaps  yield  the  palm  even  to  that  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins ;  hut  it  did  not  give  penect  satisfaction.  The  reverend  Mr.  Shepaid  of  Cambridge 
thus  addressed  the  translators  : 

'  Ye  Roxbury  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhyme ; 
And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen. 
But  with  the  text's  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen.' 

The  New  England  psalms  were  afterwards  revised  and  improved  by  President  Dnnster, 
and  they  have  passied  through  twenty  editions.  In  1641  Air.  Welde  returned  to  Enc^ 
land.  Mr.  Eliot's  other  colleagues  in  the  ministry  were  the  reverend  Mr.  Danfiofth 
and  Mr.  Walter. 

"  His  benevolent  labors  were  not  confined  to  his  own  people.  Having  imbibed  the 
tme  siHrit  of  the  gospel,  his  hiart  was  touched  with  the  wretched  condition  of  tlie 
Indians,  and  he  became  eagerly  desirous  of  making  them  acquainted  with  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  There  were,  at  the  time  when  he  began  his  missionary  exertions, 
near  tweifty  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  English  planters ;  but  they 
were  veiy  similar  in  manners,  language,  and  religion.  Having  learned  the  barbaioos 
dialect,  he  first  preached  to  an  assembly  of  Indians  at  Nonantum,  in  the  present  town 
of  Newton,  October  28,  1646. 

"  He  was  violently  opposed  by  the  sachems  and  pawaws,  or  priests,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  lesing  their  authority,  if  a  new  religion  was  introduced.  When  he  was 
alone  with  them  in  the  wilderness,  they  threatened  him  with  every  evil  if  he  did  not  de- 
sist from  his  labors ;  but  be  was  a  man  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose  bv  the  fear  of 
danger.  He  said  to  them,  't  am  about  the  work  of  the  ^eat  Grod,  and  my  God  if 
with  me ;  so  that  I  neither  fear  you,  nor  all  the  sachems  in  the  country ;  I  will  go 
on,  and  do  you  touch  me  if  you  dare.'  With  a  body  capable  of  enduring  fatigue, 
and  a  mind  firm  as  the  mountain  oaks  which  surrounded  his  path,  he  went  mm 

Slace  to  place,  relying  for  protection  upon  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and  declarine 
)e  samtion  of  the  gospel  to  the  children  of  darkness.  His  benevolent  zeal  prompted 
him  to  enoMinter  with  cheerfulness  the  most  terrifying  dangers,  and  to  submit  to  the 
most  incredible  hardships.  He  says  in  a  letter,  <  I  have  not  been  dry,  night  or  day, 
from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth :  but  so  travelled,  and  at  ni^t  pull  ot 
Ky  boots,  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  But  God 
•tcps  im  and  helps.  I  have  considered  the  word  of  God,  1  Tim.  ii.  3,  Endure  hardship 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.'  He  made  a  missionary  tour  every  fortnight, 
planted  a  aumber  of  churches,  and  visited  all  the  Indians  in  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth colonies,  pursuing  his  way  as  far  as  Cape  Cod. 

"  He  made  every  exertion  to  promote  the  welfiirc  of  the  Indian  tribes :  he  sthim- 
kted  many  servanu  of  Jetus  to  engage  in  the  missionary  work;  and  although  k 
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nmoimied  over  the  stupidity  of  many,  who  preferred  darkness  to  light,  yet  he  lived  to 
see  twenty-four  of  the  copper-colored  aborigines  fellow-preachers  of  the  precions  gospel 
of  Christ.  In  1661  he  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  whole  Bible,  and  several  other  books,  best  adapted  for  the  instruction  of 
the  natives.  He  possessed  an  influence  over  the  Indians,  which  no  other  missionary 
could  obtain.  He  was  their  shield  in  1675,  during  Philip's  war,  when  some  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  actuated  by  the  most  infuriate  ispirit,  intended  to  have  de- 
stroyed them.  He  suffered  every  abuse  for  his  friendship  to  them,  but  nothing  could 
quench  the  divine  charity  which  glowed  in  his  heart.  His  firmness,  his  zeal,  his 
benevolence  at  this  period  increased  the  pure  lustre  of  his  character.  When  he 
reached  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  he  oflered  to  give  up  his  salary,  and  desired  to  be 
liberated  from  the  labors  of  hw  oflice,  as  teacher  of  the  church  at  Roxbury.  It  was 
with  joy  that  he  received  Mr.  Walter  as  his  colleague,  in  1688.  When  he  was  bend- 
ing under  his  infirmities  and  could  no  longer  visit  the  Indians,  he  persuaded  a  number 
of  families  to  send  their  negro  servants  to  him  once  a  week,  that  he  might  instruct 
them  in  the  truths  of  God.  He  died  IVlay  20,  1690,  aged  about  eighty-six  years,  say- 
ing that  all  his  labors  were  poor  and  small,  and  exhorting  those  who  surrounded  his 
bed  to  pray.    His  last  words  were,  <^ welcome  joy.'' 

F^  »imiU  of  the  handwriting  oftht  Rm.  John  Eliot,  copied  froman  origikal  lettettiHtht  poMeuton^ 
ojfthe  Maaaachateita  Hiatoricol  Soei^jf, 

Joseph  Warren,  a  maior-general  in  the  American  army,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  was  bom  in  this  town, 
in  1740,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1759. 

"  Directing  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  he  in  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  Boston.  But  he  Kved  at  a  period  when  greater  objects  claimed 
his  attention  than  those  which  related  particularly  to  his  profession.  His  country 
needed  his  efforts,  and  his  zeal  and  course  would  not  permit  him  to  shrink  from  any 
labors  or  dangers.  His  eloquence  and  his  talents  as  a  writer  were  displayed  on  many 
occasions,  from  the  year  in  which  the  stamp  act  was  passed  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  He  was  a  bold  politician.  While  many  were  waverng  with  regard  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted,  he  contended,  that  every  kind  of  taxation,  whether 
external  or  internal,  was  tyranny,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  resisted ;  and  he 
believed  that  America  was  able  to  withstand  any  force  that  could  be  sent  against  her. 
From  the  year  1768  he  was  a  principal  member  of  a  secret  meeting  or  caucus  in 
Boston,  which  had  great  influence  on  the  concerns  of  the  country.  With  all  his  bold- 
ness, and  decision,  and  zeal,  he  was  circumspect  and  wise.  In  this  assembly  the  plans 
of  defence  were  matured.  After  the  destructien  of  the  tea,  it  was  no  longer  krac 
secret.  He  was  twice  chosen  the  public  orator  of  the  town  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
massacre,  and  his  orations  breathe  the  energy  of  a  great  and  daring  mind.  It  was  he 
who,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  obtained  information  of  the  intend- 
ed expedition  against  Conooid,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  despatched  an  express  to 
Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  at  Lexington,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger. 
He  himself  on  the  next  day,  the  memorable  nineteenth  of  April,  was  very  active.  It 
is  said  in  General  Heath's  Memoirs  that  a  ball  took  off*  part  of  his  eaMock.  In  the 
confused  state  of  the  army,  which  soon  assembled  at  Cambridge,  be  had  vast  influence 
in  preserving  order  among  the  troops.  After  the  deparmre  of  Hancock  to  congress, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  provincial  congress  in  his  place.  Four  days  previously 
to  the  battle  of  Bunker's  or  Breed's  hill  he  received  his  commission  of  major  general. 
When  the  intrenchments  were  made  upon  the  fatal  spot,  to  encourage  the  men  within 
the  lines  he  went  down  from  Cambridge  and  joined  tnem  as  a  volunteer  on  the  event- 
fal  day  of  the  battle,  June  the  seventeenth.  Just  as  the  retreat  commenced,  a  ball 
struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he  died  in  Uie  trenches,  aged  thirty-five  years.  He  was 
the  first  victim  of  rank  that  fell  in  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  spring  of 
1776  bis  bones  were  taken  up  and  entombed  in  Boston,  on  whkh  occasion,  as  ht  h&il 
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been  ^nnd  master  of  the  free-masoos  in  Aiiien<^  a  brother  masoa  and  an  i 
orator  pronounced  a  ftmeral  eulogy.  With  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  wbidi  bliuad. 
Dr.  H^arren  was  yet  judicious  in  counsel,  and  candid  and  generous  towarda  those 
who  had  different  sentiments  respecting  the  controversy.  His  mind  was  yigorons,  his 
^position  humane,  and  his  manners  affable  and  engaging.  In  his  integrity  and 
patriotism  entire  confidence  was  placed.  To  the  most  undaunted  bravery  he  added 
the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  the  wisdom 
of  an  able  statesman.  He  published  an  oration  in  1772,  and  another  in  1775,  gobi- 
memorative  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770." 

WilUam  Heathy  a  major-general  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 
bom  in  this  town,  in  1737.  He  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  and  fTom 
his  youth  was  remarkably  fond  of  military  exercises,  and  read 
whatever  he  could  find  on  the  subject  The  following  is  from 
Alden's  Collection. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  that  contest  which  issued  in  the  independence  of  the 
American  states,  the  subject  of  this  article  was  a  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  one  of  the 
cosmiittee  of  safety  appointed  by  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  Sooc 
after  the  war  was  begun,  he  received  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
irmy  of  the  United  States,  and,  the  year  following,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  m 
major-general.  He  continued  in  the  public  service  of  his  country  till  the  establish* 
ment  of  peace,  and  was  appointed  to  various  important  stations  and  extensive  com- 
mands. 

"  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  family,  and  emploved  himself  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  various  duties  of  private  life  and  of  such  public  offices 
as  his  fellow-citizens  called  him  to  fill.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  convrntioa 
which  ratified  the  federal  constitution,  and  gave  his  vote  for  its  adoption.  He  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  in  the  council  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  year  1806,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  commonwealth,  bnt,  being  far  advanced  m  age,  did  not  accept  the  proffsred  hoDor. 
As  judge  of  probate,  he  served  his  county,  very  acceptably,  for  many  years,  and  titt 
the  close  of  life. 

<'  In  a  domestic  sphere,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  mild  and  amiable  disponticm  imd 
manners.  Few  men  appeared  more  ^ee  from  the  influence  of  party  spirit  and  ran> 
cor,  or  expressed  their  sentiments  on  public  men  and  measures  with  more  prudence, 
than  General  Heath.  From  his  youth,  he  was  a  believer  and  public  professor  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  adorned  his  profession  by  his  exemplary  life  and  conversati<in. 
After  a  few  dajrs  of  confinement  with  sickness,  he  died,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1814, 
meeting  his  di^lution  with  Christian  fortitude,  resignation,  and  hope." 


SHARON. 


This  town,  originally  a  part  of  Stoughton,  was  incorporated  in 
1766.  This  place  was  called  Mashapoag  by  the  Indians,  and  a 
principal  branch  of  Neponset  river  rises  in  Mashapoag  pond  in 
this  town.  The  church  formerly  denominated  the  second  precind 
in  Stoughton  was  organized  in  1741.  Rev.  Philip  Curtis,  their 
first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1743,  and  continued  in  the  ministry 
more  than  flfty-four  years.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Jcmathan 
Whitaker,  who  continued  here  nearly  17  years,  and  was  dismissed 
in  1816.  Rev.  Samuel  Brimblecom  was  the  next  minister;  he 
continued  about  three  years,  and  was  afterwards  installed  at  West- 
brook,  Maine,  a  UniversaUst  minister. 

The  following  is  a  N.  Eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Sharon, 
showing  one  of  the  churches,  the  spire  of  another,  (now  erecting) 
and  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity.   The  main  road  appean 
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North-eastern  view  in  tfie  central  part  of  Sharon. 

on  the  right,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance one  of  the  Blue  Hills,  which  are  th^  highest  elevations  in 
the  limits  of  Norfolk  county.  The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad 
passes  within  about  half  a  mile  from  the  central  part  of  the  village. 
There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  Popula- 
tion, 1,093.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Dedham,  17  from  Taunton, 
24  from  Providence,  XL  I.,  and  18  from  Boston.  The  Sharon  Cot- 
ton Factory  Company  was  incorporated  in  1811,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton  mills,  spindles,  948 ;  cot- 
ton goods  manufactured,  179,077  yards,  valued  at  $22,760  22  ; 
on^  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  25,000  yards  of  cloth,  val- 
ued at  $12,500;  there  were  2,804  straw  bonnets  manufactured, 
valued  at  $4,451  50. 


STOUGHTON. 

Stoughton  was  originally  a  part  of  Dorchester,  and  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Canton,  Sharon,  and  Foxbo- 
rough.  It  was  incorporated  in  1726.  A  church  was  organized  in 
17^,  and  Rev.  Jedediah  Adams  received  the  pastoral  charge  in 
1746,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  fifty-three  years.  Dr.  Rich- 
mond was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1792,  and  continued  twen- 
ty-four years.  He  resigned  in  1817,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Gay,  who  continued  pastor  about  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
resigned  in  1822.  Dr.  Park,  formerly  a  professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, was  installed  over  the  church  and  the  society  who  usually 
worship  with  them.  Mr.  Steams  was  ordained  over  the  first  parish, 
and  continued  upwards  of  three  years,  when  he  was  dismissed. 
Rev,  Mr.  Ballon,  an  Universalist  minister,  is  the  stated  preacher 
in  the  first  parish. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Stough- 
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South^esttm  view  of  Stoughtotiy  (central  part.) 


ton,  showiM  two  of  the  churches  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  There  are  4  churches,  1  Universahst,  1  Congregational, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,993.  Distance,  10 
miles  from  Dedham,  ana  17  from  Boston.  '*  A  large  quantity  of 
gunpowder  was  made  here  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  irom 
salt-petre,  the  produce  of  the  towns  in  its  vicinity."  The  Stough- 
ton  woollen  and  cotton  factory  was  incorporated  in  1815,  with  a 
capital  of  $75,000.  In  1837,  there  was  one  woollen  mill,  2  sets 
of  machinery ;  32,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manufactured,  valued 
at  $35,000 ;  two  cotton  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  thread  and 
twine.  There  were  174,900  pairs  of  boots,  and  63,250  of  shoes, 
valued  at  $487,390;  males  employed,  495-  females,  386. 

There  was  formerly  a  village  of  praying  Indians  in  the  limits  of 
this  town.    The  following  is  Gookin's  account  of  the  place. 

.  '<  The  next  town  is  Pakemitt  or  Pnnkapoag.  The  signification  of  the  name  is  taken 
from  a  spring,  that  ariseth  out  of  red  earth.  This  town  is  situated  south  of  Boston, 
about  fourteen  miles.  There  is  a  great  mountain  called  the  Blue  Hill  Ueth  north-«ast 
from  it  two  miles ;  and  the  town  of  Dedham  about  three  miles  north-west  from  it. 
This  is  a  small  town,  and  hath  not  above  twelve  families  in  it,  and  so  about  sixty- 
souls.  This  is  the  second  praying  town.  The  Indians  that  settled  here  removed  from 
Neponset  Mill.  The  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  this  village  is  about  six  thousand 
acres ;  and  some  of  it  is  fertile,  but  not  g^enerally  so  good  as  in  other  towns.  Here 
thev  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sabbath,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  at  Natick, 
before  declared.  They  have  a  ruler,  a  constable,  and  a  school-master.  Their  ruler^s 
name  is  Ahawton ;  an  old  and  faithful  friend  to  the  English.  Their  teacher  is  Wil- 
liam Ahawton,  his  son;  an  ingenious  person  and  pious  man,  and  of  good  parts. 
Here  was  a  very  able  teacher  that  died  about  three  years  since.  His  name  was 
William  Awinian.  He  was  a  very  knowing  person,  and  of  great  ability,  and  of 
genteel  deportment,  and  spoke  very  good  English.  His  death  was  a  very  great  rebuke 
to  this  place.  This  town  hath  within  this  ten  years  lost  by  death  several  honest  and 
able  men ;  and  some  have  turned  apostates,  and  removed  from  them ;  which  dispen- 
sations of  God  have  greatly  damped  the  flourishing  condition  of  this  place.  Here  it 
was  that  Mr.  John  Eliot  jun.,  before  mentioned,  preached  a  lecture  once  a  fortnight^ 
for  snndry  years,  until  his  decease.  In  this  village,  besides  their  planting  and  keeping 
cattle  ana  swine,  and  fishing  in  good  ponds  and  upon  Neponset  nver,  which  lieth  near 
them ;  they  are  also  advantaged  by  a  large  cedar  swamp ;  wherein  such  as  are  labo- 
rious and  dilig:ent  do  get  many  a  pound,  by  cutting  and  preparing  cedar  shin^^  and 
clapboards,  which  sell  well  at  Boston  and  other  English  towns  adjacent." 
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This  town  was  set  off  from  Dedham  in  1724,  and  incorporated 
the  same  year.  The  Rev,  Philips  Payson  was  settled  here  in 
1730,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  more  than  forty-seven  years. 
He  educated  four  sons,  all  of  whom  settled  in  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Payson  died  in  1778,  and  was  succeeded  in  1783  by  Rev.  George 
Morey.  Rev.  John  P.  B.  Stoter  was  settled  colleague  pastor  with 
Mr.  Morey  in  1826.  The  second  church  was  formed  about  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Storer,  and  Rev.  Asahel  Bigelow 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1828. 

Three  considerable  branches  of  Neponset  river  from  Sharon, 
Foxborough,  and  Medfield  unite  in  this  town.  There  are  3 
churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Methodist.  Population,  1,592. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Dedham,  21  from  Providence,  and  20 
from  Boston,  in  1837,  there  were  3 cotton  mills;  spindles,  1,924, 
cotton  consumed,  85,200  lbs.;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  278,000 
yards,  valued  at  $46,500 ;  males  employed,  20  ;  females,  39.  Two 
woollen  mills;  4  sets  of  machinery;  wool  consumed,  80,000  lbs.; 
cloth  manufactured,  95,000  yards;  value,  $103,250;  males  em- 
ployed, 28 ;  females,  25.  Two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured, 
155  tons ;  value  of  paper,  $12,000.  Two  air  and  cupola  furnaces; 
iron  castings  made,  413  tons,  valued  at  $41,300;  hands  employed, 
26;  capital  invested,  $12,000.  The  value  of  hoes  manufactured, 
^5,000;  hands  employed,  7;  capital  invested,  $10,000;  straw 
bonnets  manufactured,  9,669 ;  value,  $19,338 ;  value  of  twine 
manufactured,  $6,666. 
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This  place,  the  Wessagusset  of  the  Indians,  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  except  Plymouth.  "In  1622,  Thomas 
Weston,  a  merchant  of  good  reputation  in  London,  having  pro- 
cured for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  sent  two  ships,  with  50  or  60  men,  at  his  own  charge,  to  settle 
a  plantation.  Many  of  the  adventurers  being  sick  on  their  arrival 
at  Plymouth,  most  of  the  company  remained  there  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  were  treated  with  hospitality  and 
kindness  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  their  number,  m  the  mean 
time,  finding  a  place  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  named  Wessa- 
gusset, which  they  judged  convenient  for  a  settlement,  the  whole 
company  renK)ved  to  it,  and  began  a  plantation."  This  was 
rather  of  a  disorderly  company,  there  being,  as  it  is  stated,  "many 
of  them  rude  and  profane,"  and  being  badly  governed,  fell  into 
disorder,  and  experienced  much  suffering  from  their  extravagance 
and  conduct  towards  the  natives,  such  as  tcdcing  their  com,  dzx^ 
The  Indians  were  so  incensed  against  them  that  3iey  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  whole  company.  '  This  was  prevented 
by  the  daring  exploit  of  Capt  Standish,  some  account  of  which  is 
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given  on  the  17th  page  of  this  work.  Such,  however,  was  the 
reduced  state  of  the  colony,  and  their  danger  from  the  natives, 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  break  up  the  settlement.  It  appears, 
however,  there  were  a  few  inhabitants  here  in  1624,  as  it  is  staled 
^*that  the  few  inhabitants  of  Wrssagusset  receiving  an  accession 
to  their  number  from  Weyrnonth,  in  England,  the  town  is  sup- 

G^sed  to  have  hence  been  railed  Weymouth.''  In- 1635,  a  Mr. 
uU  and  21  families  joined  the  settlement.  Mr.  Hull  was  a 
minister  from  England,  and  appears  to  have  been  their  first 
preacher.  This  town  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  Philip's 
war,  in  1G7(),  and  7  or  8  houses  were  burnt. 
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The  above  is  a  view  of  the  village  of  Weymouth,  as  seen  from 
near  the  residence  of  Minot  Thayer,  Esq.,  whose  house  appears 
on  the  left  of  the  engraving.  The  church  appearing  on  the  right 
is  called  the  Union  church ;  this,  with  the  house  of  Mr.  Tha]rer, 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Braintree.  Ship-building,  to 
some  extent,  is  carried  on  in  this  place ;  vessels  of  400  tons  have 
been  launched  above  the  bridge,  over  Maniquot  river.  This 
village  (about  one  third  of  which  is  in  the  limits  of  Braintree)  is 
15  miles  from  Dedham,  5  from  Randolph,  and  10  from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  undulating  and  stony,  and  the  soil 
generally  good.  It  has  a  good  landing-place  for  vessels  of  light 
burthen;  about  800  tons  of  shipping  belong  to  the  place,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  half  a  million  of  ddlars'  worth  of  boots  aiid 
shoes  are  manufactured  in  the  town.  The  ''Union  Bank"  of 
Weyrnonth  and  Braintree,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  is  located 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship,  2  Congregational,  and  1 
Methodist.  Population,  3,387.  In  1837,  there  were  70,155  pairs 
of  boots  and  242,083  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town, 
the  value  of  which  was  $427,679 ;  males  employed,  828;  females. 
619,  value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $42,500. 
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This  town  was  originally  included  within  the  limits  of  Dedham, 
and  was  set  off  in  1661,  when  there  were  only  sixteen  families. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1673.  There  was  no  church  formed  here 
till  1692,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Mann,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained. 
Mr.  Mann  preached  to  the  few  families  here  in  a  comparative  wilder- 
ness, but,  in  consequence  of  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  settlements  for  more  than  four  years.  When  they 
returned,  thev  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Mann  to  accompany  them.  He 
shared  with  tnem  all  their  aifficulties  and  privations,  left  a  numerous 

S>sterity,  and  died  in  1719,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry, 
e  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Messenger,  who  continued  m 
the  ministry  nearly  32  years.  Rev.  Joseph  Bean  was  the  next 
minister ;  he  was  settled  in  1750,  and  died  in  1784,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  David  Avery,  who  was  dismissed  in  1794,  and 
died  in  Virginia.  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk  was  his  successor.  The 
Second  Chvrch  and  Society  in  North  Wrentham  were  formed 
previous  to  the  .instalment  of  Rev.  John  Cleveland,  in  1798 ;  he 
continued  pastor  for  more  than  sixteen  years  in  North  Wirentham, 
and  died  in  1815,  aged  65.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Field,  who 
ccmtinued  pastor  subout  three  years,  and  then  resigned.  Mr. 
Thatcher  was  his  successor,  and  was  ordained  in  1823.  In  1830^ 
Mr,  TTiatcher  and  a  part  of  the  church  seceded,  and  fortned  them- 
selves into  '^a  distinct  and  separate  church."  The  Baptist 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1767 ;  the  north  meeting-house  was 
completed  in  1804. 

The  first  English  inhabitant  in  Wrentham  was  one  Mr.  Shears. 
In  Mr.  Bean's  Century  Sermon,  preached  in  1773,  it  is  stated  that 
the  town  was  named  Wrentham^  because  some  of  the  first  settlers 
were  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  England.  The  first  EngUsh 
person  bom  in  the  town  was  Mehitabel  Shears,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel %ears.  The  first  person  buried  in  the  town  was  an  infant 
sm  of  John  Ware,  Feb.  10th,  1673.  In  Philip's  war,  after  the 
inhabitants  had  left  the  town,  the  Indians  burnt  all  the  houses  but 
two;  these  were  saved,  it  is  stated,  on  account  of  persons  having 
the  small-pox  in  them,  of  which  fact  the  Indians,  by  some  means, 
became  acquainted.  After  the  Indian  war  was  over,  the  following 
persons  had  ^eir  names  affixed  to  an  instrument  engaging  to 
return. 

Eleazer  Metcalf,^  EleazerGay,  Samuel  Man,  James  Mosman, 

BobertWaie,  Daniel  Whright,  John  Ware,  Joseph  Eingsbory^ 

William  Mackneh,  Samuel  Fisher,  Nathaniel  ware,       Samuel  Sh^ura* 

J>aniel  Haws,  John  Payne,  Cornelius  Fisher, 

John  AMiss,  Benjamin  Rocket,  Michael  WiUson, 

Wrentham  is  a  pleasant  village,  consisting  of  about  40  or  60 
dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  church,  a  bank,  and  an  acade- 
my. In  the  cut  the  church  is  seen  cm  the  left;  the  Wren- 
tham Bank  is  the  first  building  standing  northward.  Day's 
Academy,  in  this  place,  was  incorporated  in  1806.    Populatioui 
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Western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Wrentham, 

2,817.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Dedham,  and  27  from  Boston. 
The  central  part  of  North  Wrentham  is  about  4  miles  distant  from 
the  place  represented  in  the  engraving.  There  are  4  churches  in 
the  limits  of  the  town,  3  Congregational  and  1  Baptist  In  1837, 
there  were  4  cotton  mills,  2,252  spindles ;  315,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  mamifactured ;  value,  $68,000;  males  employed,  50; 
females,  38.  One  woollen  mill;  cloth  manufactured,  12,746  yaids; 
value,  $12,745.  Straw  bonnets  manuftictured,  35,126;  value, 
$77,815.  Boots  manufactured,  10,155  pairs;  shoes,  150  pain, 
valued  at  $18,675.  Boots  manufactured,  200;  value,  $8,000; 
hands  employed,  13. 

The  storm  of  the  23d  of  September,  1815,  raged  here  with  vio- 
lence ;  many  buildings  were  damaged,  some  tfirowa  down,  and 
great  injury  was  done  to  the  forest  trees.  In  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk's 
sermon,  preached  in  1823,  he  says  :  ^^  One  fact  has  been  noticed, 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  it,  what  the  effect  of  this  tempest 
was  supposed  to  have  on  wells  of  water.*  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  not  the  wind,  but  the  earthquake,  produced  the  change." 
**  The  wind  blew  with  great  violence  from  the  south-east,  from 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon ;  after  that  hour  it 
began  to  ^subside." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  the  grave-yard  in 
this  place : 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseth  Bean,  pastor  of  the  1"^  church  in  Wfeolham, 
who  died  Feb.  12t»«.  1784,  in  y«  66^  year  of  his  age. 

Near  half  an  age  with  every  good  man's  praise, 
Among  his  flock  y*  shepherd  passed  his  days. 

*  The  effect  on  the  water  which  Mr.  Fisk  refers  to  is  that  the  depth  of  water  it 
some  instances  varied  after  this  storm ;  also  that  wells  which  bad  pf«vioiisly  fumiiiii' 
ioft  nater  have  ever  since  produced  hard  water. 
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The  fK^id,  y  comfort  of  y  sick  icyoatf 
Want  never  knocked  unheeded  at  his  door. 
Oft  when  his  duty  call'd  disease  and  pein 
Strove  to  confine  him,  but  they  strove  in  vain. 
JUl  mourn  his  death ;  his  Virtues  long  they  try**^ 
Th^  knew  not  how  they  lov'd  him  till  he  dy'd. ' 

In  memorv  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hawes;  who  departed  this  life  April  19*^'  1812,  in  the 
91*  year  of  his  age. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  be  dy'd, 
But  fell  bke  autumn  fruit  that  mellow'd  long, 
E'er  wbnder'd  at  why  he  no  sooner  dropt ; 
Fate  seem'd  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years, 
Yet  restless  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more, 
Till,  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bay,  who  died  Feb.  26th,  1816,  aged  90  years  and  8 
months.  He  was  distinguished  fbr  indvBlry,  economy,  justice,  benevolence  and  piety. 
He  was  the  principal  benefactor  to  Dav's  Academy,  and  gave  a  fond  for  the  support 
of  the  communion-table.  His  other  deeds  of  charity  were  numerous ;  while  he  has 
gone  to  his  rest  his  usefulness  continaes. 

My  dust  lies  here,  njy  better  part's  above. 

And  lives,  so  I,  not  Death,  the  Conqueror  prove ; 

What  I  possess  secwea  me  what's  to  come, 

My  clay  shall  be  refined  and  sent  for  home. 

ffio  jaeel  eerpus  domini  Lunoviei  Cornette  armigeri  Gallici  exercitns  Gallict  nobi- 
lis.    Ohiit  octavo  Martii  1788,  sue  statis  quadragesimo  sexto. 

(Here  lies  die  body  of  JLswis  Ck>aifKTTB,  Esq.,  a  nobleman  of  Fsance,  and  aSL  officer 
in  the  French  army.    He  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1788,  in  the  46th  yeac  of  his  age.] 
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Plymouth  County  contains  the  oldest  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  separate  colony  till  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andross  as  governor-general,  in  1685.  In  this  year,  the  colony  was 
divided  into  three  counties,  Plyinoitth,  Barnstable  and  Bristol.  In 
1692,  it  was  permanently  united  with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  much  importance  in  the  county ;  the  prin- 
cipal streams  are  North  river,  which  flows  into  Massachusetts 
bay,  and  several  branches  of  Taunton  river.  There  are  no  eleva- 
tions of  sufllcient  height  to  receive  the  name  of  mountains.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level,  and  though  there  is  some 
fertile  land,  sandy  and  unproductive  tracts  prevail  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, particularly  in  the  southern  part.  This  county  has  some 
foreign  commerce ;  but  its  shipping  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
fishing  business  and  coasting  trade.  Ship-building  is  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  business,  there  being  more  persons  in  this  busi- 
ness than  in  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  value  of  vessels 
built  for  five  years  preceding  1837  was  ^,061,440;  hands  em- 
ployed, 1,432.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent.  Iron  ore  is  found  to  some  extent.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  21  in  number. 
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Abington,  Hanover,  Middleborougfa,  Scitaate, 

Bridgewater,       Hanson,  N.  Bridgewater,  Wareham, 

Carver,  Hingham,  Pembroke,  W.  Bridgewater. 

Duxbury,  Hull,  Plymoudi, 

E.  Bridgewater,  Kingston,  Plympton, 

Halifax,  Marshfield,  Rochester, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  38,136 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  42,993 ;  in  1837,  it  was  46,263. 


ABINGTON. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  first  settlements  in  this  town  commenced 
in  1668  or  '9.  The  first  grant  made  by  the  Pljrmouth  coIodt 
within  this  town  was  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Souther,  in  1654.  In  1664, 
another  grant  was  made  to  his  heirs  and  to  the  heirs  of  Clement 
Briggs.  After  the  year  1672,  the  heirs  of  Phineas  Pratt  had  grants 
located  here.  In  1656,  a  tract,  three  miles  square,  from  Accord 
pond  southerly,  above  Scituate,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hatherly  and 
others.  In  1668,  a  tract  two  miles  long  by  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
wide  was  sold  by  the  colony  to  James  Lovell,  John  Holbiook,  and 
Andrew  Ford,  of  Weymouth,  for  23i,  above  Mr.  Hatherly 's  grant, 
and  adjoining  the  colony  Une.  Previous  to  1660,  Lieut.  Peregrine 
White,  of  Marshfield,  had  a  grant,  which  is  described  as  beine 
between  two  brooks,  in  the  fork  of  them,  the  Indian  names  of 
which  are  given  in  the  records,  which  proves  them  to  be  the  Beaver 
brook  and  the  one  east  of  it ;  by  this  fact  is  it  ascertained  that  the 
Indian  name  of  Abington  was  Manamooskeagin^  a  word  which 
signifies  "  much  or  many  beavers."  The  first  minister  of  the  first 
churcli  was  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1714,*  his 
successor  was  Ezekiel  Dodge,  who  was  ordained  in  1750.  Mr. 
Dodge  was  succeeded  by  iS^v.  Samuel  Niles,  who  was  ordained 
in  1771,  and  died  in  1814.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Holland 
Weeks,  who  was  installed  here  in  1815.  In  1808,  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Abington,  and  of  the  east  of 
Bridgewater,  were  incorporate!  as  the  *'  Union  Calvinistic  Soci- 
ety ;"  the  Rev.  Daniel  Thomas  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same 
year.  In  1813,  "  The  Third  Society  in  Abington  "  was  incwpo- 
rated,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Colboum  was  installed  pastor. 

Abington  is  perhaps  the  best  grazing  town  in  Plymouth  county. 
It  has  generally  a  moist  and  strong  soil,  and  the  township  is  the 
elevated  land  between  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett  bays. 
The  south-eastern  section  of  the  town  is  rather  swampy  as  well  as 
roQky.  Hence  the  popular  name,  "Little  Comfort,"  has  been 
used  for  that  region.  In  the  north-eastern  section  is  a  long  ridge 
of  elevated  pasture,  of  good  soil,  still  called,  from  its  original 
growth,  "  Beech  Hill."  There  are  large  tack  factories  in  this 
place;  and  the  value  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town  has  heea 
estimated  at  $600,000  annually.    There  are  4  churches,  3  Cwigi*- 
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Rational,  and  1  Baptist  Population,  3,057.  Distance,  22  miles 
N.  W.  of  Pl]rnw)uth,  8  S.  of  Weymouth  Landing,  18  north-easterly 
of  Taunton,  and  19  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
98,081  pairs  of  boots  and  526,208  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured 
in  this  town,  valued  at  $746,794  26;.  males  employed,  847; 
females,  470. 


BRIDGEWATER. 

Ths  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  Capt  Miles  Standish  and  others,  and  formed  then  a  part  of 
Duxbury.  ^^Ousameqidn^  sachem  ol  the  Contrie  of  Pocanauket," 
(as  it  is  expressed  in  the  original  dejed,)  "  granted,  &c.  a  tract  of 
land  usually  called  Saughtucket,  extending  in  length  and  the 
breadth  thereof  as  followeth,  that  is  to  say :  from  ye  weare  att 
Saughtuckett  seven  myles  due  east,  and  from  said  weare  seven 
(miles)  due  west,  and  from  said  weare  seven  myles  due  north, 
and  from  said  weare  seven  miles  due  south,"  &c.  This  deed  was 
signed  in  1649.  Ousamequin,  the  sachem  mentioned  above,  was 
the  great  sachem  Massasoit,  who  adopted  this  name  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  The  consideration  for  which  the  sachem 
grant^  the  above  land  was  as  follows : — "  7  Coats,  a  yd-  and  half 
in  a  coat, — 9  Hatchets, — 8  Howes, — 20  Knives, — 4  Moose  Skins, 
— 10  y^-  and  half  of  Cotton."  This  contract  is  said  to  have  been 
made  and  executed  on  a  small  rocky  hill,  anciently  called  Sachem's 
Bock,  a  litde  south  of  Whitman's  mills  in  E.  Bridgewater.  The 
wear  which  they  first  established  as  their  center  was  a  little  above 
the  mills,  near  the  ancient  fording  place. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1656,  was  very  extensive,  and  embraced  within  its  limits  four 
townships,  which  now  bear  the  same  name.  In  1790,  before  its 
division,  it  contained  9,754  inhabitants.  The  south  parish  of  the 
ancient  Bridgewater  now  constitutes  the  town  of  that  name.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  second  precinct  in  1716,  and  the  partition 
line  was  run  easterly  and  westerly  across  the  town,  leaving  much 
of  the  largest  part  on  the  northerly  side,  "  regard  then  being  had 
to  the  erection  of  other  parishes  in  future."  The  first  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1717,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  their  first 
pastor,  was  ordained  the  next  year.  His  successor  was  John 
Shaw,  who  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1791,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Shaw's  successor  was  Zedekiah  San- 
ger, D.  D. 

Bridgewarter  contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in  Plymouth  coimty, 
Taunton  river,  which  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town,  is 
a  stream  of  some  importance ;  vessels  have  been  built  upon  it  of 
150  tons  burthen,  and  floated  down  its  current  during  high  water 
in  freshets.  There  are  in  the  town  large  factories  of  anchors,  nails, 
machinery,  cotton  ginns,  boots  and  shoes.    Iron  ore  is  found 
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Northern  view  of  Bridgewater, 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Bridgewater,  as  it  Is  seen 
on  the  elevated  ground  about  one  mile  northward  of  the  village, 
on  the  road  from  E!ast  Bridgewater.  This  is  a  pleasant  village, 
having  3  churches  (2  Congregational  and  1  New  Jerusalem)  and 
an  academy.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Plymouth,  10  from  Taun- 
ton, ahd  27  from  Boston.  Population,  2,092.  In  1837,  there  were 
manufactured  3,124  pairs  of  boots,  and  63,800  pairs  of  shoes, 
the  value  of  which  was  $57,317;  males  employed,  150;  females, 
66,  There  were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces;  400  tons  of  iron  castings 
made,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  two  nail  factories ;  1,000  tons  of  nails 
manirfactured,  value,  $60,000 ;  hands  employed,  30.  Two  manu- 
factories of  cotton  ginns ;  value  of  ginns  manufactured,  $22,500; 
hands  employed,  30;  capital  invested,  $42,000.  Two  forges;  140 
tons  of  bar  iron  and  anchors  manufactured ;  value,  $17,000.  One 
rolling  and  machine  shop,  which  employed  60  hands ;  there  was 
also  a  tack  manufactory,  which  employed  12  hands. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  Alden's  Collection. 

Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Lieat.  Joshva  Alden,  who  died  21  Maidi, 
1809,  in  the  80  year  of  his  age.  He  led  a  sober  and  regular  life,  was  a  friend  to 
peace  and  good  order,  a  steady  attendant  on  publick  worship,  and  a  valuable  member 
of  society.  In  his  last  will  and  testament,  ailer  some  deductions,  be  bequeathed  >. 
tenth  part  of  his  property  to  the  South  Congregational  society  in  Bridgewater,  of  wkich 
one  hundred  dollars  were  for  the  use  of  the  church,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  tro 
hundred  dollars  for  the  encouragement  of  psalmody,  and  the  remainder  for  the  fimd 
of  said  society.  To  perpetuate  his  memory,  and  to  express  the  gratitude  due  to  an 
example  so  worthy  of  imitation,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  ereet  this  monumeat 

Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Mitchbll^  Esq.,  in  whom 
prudence  and  economy,  benevolence  and  piety,  were  happily  and  conspicuously  united; 
whose  open  disposition  procured  him  confidence  and  esteem  in  private  life,  while  his 
patriotism,  integrity,  and  strong  natural  abilities,  repeatedlv  advanced  him  by  the 
sufirages  of  a  virtuous  people  to  a  seat  in  government  j  who  in  various  capacities 
served  his  town  and  country  with  fidelity  and  honour ;  and,  through  life,  sustained 
the  characterof  a  devout,  exemplary  christian,  an  obliging  neighbour,  a  kind  husband, 
and  tender  .partnt.    He  died  with  the  small-pox,  2  March,  1789,  in  the  60  year  of  hit 
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ape,  beknred  and  lamented.    His  widow  and  diildren,  to  record  their  gratitnde  and  tha 
Tirtues  of  the  deceased,  have  erected  this  monument. 


Beneath  (ire  deposited  the  remains  of  Deacon  Isaac  Lazell,  who  departed  this  Ufa 
20  Jane,  1810,  in  the  54  year  of  his  age,  with  a  comfortable  hope  of  future  happ'mess, 
haring  a  firm  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  and,  during  the  days  of  his  nealth, 
he  was  anxious  to  promote  the  improvement,  interest,  and  happiness  of  society.  To 
commemorate  his  virtues  and  express  the  gratitude  of  his  relatives,  they  have  erected 
this  monument. 


Sacred  to  the  memorv  of  Rev.  John  Shaw,  almost  sixty  years  a  faithful  pastor  of 
the  second  church  of  Christ  in  this  town,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  April,  1791,  aged  S3  years.  0  man,  greatly  beloved !  thou  shalt  rest  and  stand  in 
thy  lot  at  the  end  of  days. 


CARVER. 


Carver  was  incorporated  in  1790;  it  was  previously  the  second 
parish  in  Plympton,  and  derives  its  name  ttom  that  of  the  first 
governor  of  Plymouth  colony.  It  appears  that  as  early  as  1637, 
^^Lakenham  Farm,"  now  in  the  limits  of  Carver,  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Jenny,  of  Plymouth,  who  was  an  assistant.  In  1640, 
"  Colebrook  South  Meadows  "  and  "  Lakenham  West  Meadows  " 
were  granted  to  divers  persons.  At  this  early  period  some  scat- 
tered cottages  began  to  extend  on  the  western  precincts  of  the 
township  of  Plymouth,  on  the  path  to  Namasket,  and  successively 
in  1660  and  1662.  In  1664,  South  Meadows  were  purchased  from 
the  natives.  In  the  year  1700,  settlements  were  extended,  when 
lands  there  sold  at  2s,  the  acre.  The  south  part  of  the  territory 
was  then  called  "  Samson's  country,"  from  the  sachem  of  it,  for 
whom  and  his  wife  a  reserve  of  200  acres  was  made,  1705.  Their 
privileges  were  "  fishing  in  the  brooks  and  ponds,  to  make  tar  and 
turpentine,  and  to  hunt  on  any  undivided  lands ;  to  cut  poles,  and 
to  get  bark  in  undivided  cedar-swamps,  to  make  houses,"  &c. 

Carver  comprises  the  ^eatest  and  the  poorest  territorial  part  of 
the  town  firom  which  it  was  taken,  the  original  growth  being 
chiefly  pitch-pine,  though  there  was  a  good  proportion  of  red  and 
black  oak.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  white  cedar-swamp  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town,  which  yielded  large  supplies  of  that 
valuable  wood.  There  are  at  least  12  ponds  in  the  town,  some  of 
which  furnish  iron  ore  of  a  good  quality.  "A  place  csdled 
*  Swan  Holt '  by  the  first  planters,  a  little  south-east  of  Wenhatn 
Pond,  denotes  the  former  visits  of  that  bird,  the  earliest  harbinger 
of  spring ;  for  before  the  ice  is  yet  broken  up,  the  swan  finds  an 
open  resting-place  among  the  ozier  holts,  while  the  Ari&foe,*  flying 
over  the  land  from  the  sea-shore,  soon  after  confirms  the  vernal 
promise."  Here,  too,  on  the  confines  of  the  Wauconquag,  among 
the  high  trees  of  the  impenetrable  forest,  the  eagle,  the  crane,  and 
the  bittern  build  their  nests.    There  are  a  number  of  iron  works 

*  A  species  of  plover,  prohably  the  "que  ce  qu'il  dif  of  the  French.  It  may  be 
added  that  kUdee  is  the  Panish  word  for  sprii^.— CM/.  Mass,  Hist  Son.  4  vdyZd  Seriea. 
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in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  2  air  and  cupola  fumaoes;  300 
tons  of  iron  castings  were  made,  valued  at  $30,000.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  cast-iron  tea-kettles  were  cast  at  Fljrmpton,  (now 
Carver,)  between  1760  and  1765.  Wrought-iron  imported  tea-ket- 
tles were  used  before  a  copper  tea-kettle  was  first  used  at  nymoaCfa, 
1702.  There  are  3  churches  in  this  town,  2  Congregational  and 
1  Baptist  Population,  990.  Distance,  8  miles  south-westerly  of 
Plymouth,  and  38  from  Boston. 

The  people  of  this  place  are  almost  wholly  descendants  of  the 
first  planters  of  Plymouth.  Rev.  Othniel  Campbell,  the  first  min- 
ister, was  ordained  in  1734.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Rowland,  who  was  ordained  in  1746,  and  died  in  1804  Rcr. 
John  Shaw,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1807. 


DUXBURY. 


DuxBURY  was  incorporated  in  1637.  At  this  time  it  included 
within  its  limits  Pembroke,  the  greatest  part  of  Marshfield,  part 
of  Kingston,  and  part  of  Bridgewater.  Its  Indian  name  wa^ 
McUtakeesei,  or  NamascJceeset,  "  The  probable  etynaology  of  the 
present  name  is  Ehix  and  borough,  as  it  is  stated  that  it  was  named 
m  honor  of  Capt.  Standish,  the  dux  or  military  leader  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  place."  The  first  settlers 
located  themselves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  which  lies 
by  the  bay  between  this  place  and  Plymouth.  They  probably 
chose  this  place  on  account  of  its  being  nearer  Plymouth,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  soil,  which  at  this  spot  is  better  than  most  other 
parts  of  the  town.  The  first  church,  which  was  a  very  small 
Duilding,  stood  near  the  water.  The  second  building  for  public 
worship  was  erected  a  mile  north,  and  stood  about  one  himdred 
years.  The  next  church  was  erected  in  1784,  being  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  southern  and  northern  boundaries  of  the  town. 

The  soil  of  the  town  is  generally  sandy  and  unproductive, 
though  there  are  some  fertile  spots.  The  town  is  bounded  on  the 
east  Dy  a  bay  three  miles  in  width :  this  bay  is  boimded  on  the 
east  by  The  Chimet^  a  peninsula  or  point  of  high  land,  originating 
from  Marshfield,  and  extending  about  seven  miles  southward  into 
the  bay.  On  its  southern  extremity  is  situated  the  light-house. 
The  first  light-house  here  was  erected  by  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, m  1768,  at  an  expense  of  £660,  17s. ;  in  1801,  this 
building  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  present  light^house  was 
erected  by  the  United  States,  in  1803.  It  exhibits  two  lights, 
which  are  about  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  near 
the  point  a  farm  of  rich  soil,  which  supports  one  family.  There  are 
in  the  town  2  woollen  mills,  an  air  and  cupola  furnace,  a  bank, 
the  "  Duxbury  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  insu- 
rance company,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000.  There  is  a  number  of 
vessels  ^belonging  to  this  town,  and  the  inhabitants  aie  dudlj 
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fimployed  in  commerce  and  the  fisheries.  There  are  4  churches, 
2  Methodist,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  2,789. 
Distance,  6  miles  north  of  Plymouth,  and  29  south-east  of  Boston. 


South^oestem  view  of  Ihtzburf. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Duxbury  as  it  is  entered 
from  die  south-west.  The  village  is  mostly  built  on  a  single  street, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  upwards  of  lOO  dwell- 
ing-houses, situated  on  a  gentle  and  somewhat  of  a  sandy  eleva- 
tion, above  the  sea.  Blue-fish  river  crosses  the  road  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  village,  at  which  place  most  of  the  ship-building  done 
in  the  village  is  carried  on.  Standish  Hill,  still  called  '^  Captain's 
HiU,"  is  situated  about  two  miles  southerly  from  the  central  part 
of  the  village.  In  1837,  there  were  46  vessels  employed  in  the 
cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  tonnage,  2,690;  there  were  18,000 
quintals  of  codfish  and  2,000  barrels  of  mackerel  taken  \  value  of 
codfish,  $55,648;  value  of  mackerel,  $14,000;  hands  employed, 
306.  There  were  1,000  pairs  of  boots  and  42,334  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured,  valued  at  $66,917 ;  males  employed,  61 ;  females, 
60.  "Number  of  vessels  built,  71 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  11,711 ; 
value  of  the  same,  $846,240 ;  hands  employed,  897." 

RfY.  Ralph  Partridee  was  the  first  minister ;  he  was  settled  as  earlj  as  the  incorpo- 
ratfon  of  the  town,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death,  in  1658.  He  had  beea 
a  minister  in  the  Church  of  England ;  hut  <^  being  hunted/'  as  he  expressed  it, ''  like 
a  partridge  upon  the  mountains,  at  last  he  resolved  to  get  oat  of  there,  and  take  his 
dight  to  New  England."  He  was  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  and  sufi*ered  much  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  his  flock,  but  he  did  not  forsake  them.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ichabod  Wiswall,  who  continued 
pastor  about  thirty  years.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  John  Robinson,  who  was 
itettled  in  1700,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  forty  years;  af^er  him  was  Rev. 
Samuel  Veazie,  who  was  pastor  about  eight  years,  mr.  Veazie  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Charles  Turner,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  seventeen  vears.  Rev.  Zedeldah 
Sanger,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1776,  but,  on  account  of  ill  health,  his  pastoral 
relation  was  dissolved  in  1785.  The  eighth  minister,  Rev.  John  AUyn,  was  ordained 
in  1788. 

Captain  Miles  Standish,  the  military  hero  of  New  England,  was 
bom  m  Lancashire,  in  England,  about  the  year  1584,  and  was,  it 
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i0  Miid,  heir  apparent  to  a  great  estate.  After  having  been  fop 
some  time  in  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  he  setded  with  Mr. 
Robinson's  congregation  at  Leyden.  Though  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  he  embarked  with  the  first  company  that  came  to  New 
England,  in  1620,  and  was  chosen  their  military  commander.  He 
was,  it  is  said,  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  perhaps 
no  man  possessed  a  more  daring  or  intrepid  spirit.  Th6  hill  so 
conspicuous  in  the  south-east  part  of  Duxbury,  called  Captain's 
Hill,  or  mount,  was  part  of  the  farm  owned  by  Standish.  He  died 
in  I)uxbury,  in  1656.  The  foUowmg  is  from  the  3d  vol.  of  Alden's 
Collection. 

« In  a  very  short  time  after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Standish,  the  captain  was  led  to  think, 
thai,  if  he  coald  obtain  Miss  Priscilla  MuUins,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  MnUins, 
the  breach  in  his  family  wonld  be  happily  repaired.  He,  therefore,  accordiDg  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  sent  to  ask  Mr.  Mullins'  permission  to  visit  his  daughter.  John 
Alden^  the  messenger,  went  and  faithfully  communicated  the  wishes  of  the  captain. 
The  old  |;entleman  did  not  object,  as  he  might  have  done,  on  account  of  the  recency 
of  Captain  Standish's  bereavement.  He  said  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  him,  but 
the  young  lady  must  also  be  consulted.  The  damsel  was  then  called  into  the  room, 
tLJkd  John  Aklen,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  excellent  form  wiUi  n,  fair 
and  mddj  complexion,  arose,  and,  in  a  very  courteous  and  prepossessing  manner,  de- 
livered hts  errand.  Miss  Mullins  listened  with  respectful  attention,  and  at  last,  after 
%  eoosideraUe  pause,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him,  with  an  open  and  pleasant  ooon- 
toianee,  said,  Fritheej  John,  wh^  do  you  not  speak  for  yourself  f  He  blushed,  and 
bowed,  and  took  his  leave,  but  with  a  look  whicn  indicated  more  than  his  diffidence 
would  permit  him  otherwise  to  express.  However,  he  soon  renewed  his  visit,  and  ft 
was  not  long  before  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  avoifie  form.  Frcnn  them  aie 
daseended  all  of  the  name,  Alden,  in  the  United  States,  what  report  he  made  to  his 
constituent,  after  the  first  interview,  tradition  does  not,  unfold ;  but  it  is  stud,  how  true 
the  writer  knows  not,  that  the  captain  never  forgave  him  to  the  day  of  his  death." 
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This  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater  till  1823.  There 
were  not  many  settlements  in  this  part  of  ancient  Bridgewater  tUl 
1685,  when  it  is  found  on  record  that  there  was  a  petition  from 
Samuel  Allen,  William  Brett,  Isaac  Harris,  John  Hawani,  jun.,  Jona- 
than Hill,  Thomas  Whitman,  and  Samuel  Allen,  jun.,  praying  for  a 
road,  and  stating  "  that  God,  by  his  providence,  had  placed  their 
habitations  on  the  east  side  oif  the  town,  some  two,  and  some  three 
miles  from  the  meeting-house,  the  mill,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
town,  and  that  they  had  a  horse-bridge  over  Matfield  river,"  since 
called  *'  John's  river,''  probably  from  John  Haward,  jr.,  who  lived 
on  its  banks.  In  1723,  "  the  east  end  of  the  North  parish,  then 
so  called^  ever  since  called  the  West  parish,  together  with  nine 

Crsons  of  the  South  parish,  namely,  Barnabas  Seabury,  Thomas 
itham,  Nicholas  Wade,  Nathaniel  Harden,  Charles  Latham, 
Thomas  Hooper,  William  Conant,  Isaac  Lazell  and  Joseph  Wash- 
bum,  with  their  families  and  estates,  were  constituted  a  precinct, 
called  the  East  parish."  In  1724,  Rev.  John  Angier  was  ordained 
their  first  mmister.  He  died  in  1787,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  minis- 
try.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Samuel  Angier,  who  was 
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ordained  colleague  with  him  in  1763.    Mr.  Angler  was  succeeded 
by  Rev,  James  Flint,  who  was  ordained  in  1806. 


Westtm  view  of  East  Bridi^cwnUr. 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  East 
Bridgewater,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  road  westward  of  the  village, 
which  consists  of  about  25  dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational 
church,  a  bank,  the  **  East  Bridgewater  Bank,"  and  a  number  of 
mechanic  shops.  About  one  mile  south  from  this  place  there  is 
another  village,  containing  about  the  same  number  of  houses.  This 
town  has  been  somewhat  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing  place. 
Cannon  were  cast  here  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  which 
were  of  essential  service  to  the  American  army.  Small  arms  have 
also  been  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  good 
water  power  on  a  branch  of  the  Taunton  river  which  passes  through 
this  town.  In  1837,  there  was  I  cotton  mill,  856  spindles;  180,636 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $13,543  70. 
There  were  15,100  pairs  of  boots  and  263,000  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured, the  value  of  which  was  $277,800;  males  employed, 
270;  females,  ,144.  One  nail  factory;  350  tons  of  nails  were  man- 
ufactured, valued  at  $49,500 ;  hands  employed,  40 ;  a  manufactory 
of  tacks;  hands  employed,  67;  gross  value,  $33,000;  value  of 
leather  curried,  $20,800.  There  are  two  Congregational  churches. 
Population^  1,927.  Distance,  17  miles  from  Pljrmouth,  12  from 
Weymouth  Landing,  12  from  Taunton,  and  25  southerly  from 
Boston. 
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About  1733,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Plympton, 
the  north-east  of  Middleborougfa,  and  the  south  of  Pembroke,  built 
a  meeting-house,  and  became  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1734,  by 
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the  name  of  Halifiut.  About  this  period,  many  towns  in  Britidi 
America  adopted  the  name  of  Halimx,  probably  in  compliment  to 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  or  it  may  be  in  some  instances  from  a  town 
of  that  name  in  England.  The  people  of  Halifax  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  direct  descendants  of  the  first  Plymouth  settlers.  Some 
of  the  most  common  names  in  the  town  were,  Thomson,  Water- 
man, Bosworth,  Briggs,  and  Sturtevant  The  first  minister  was 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  ordained  in  1735.  His  voice  became 
impaired,  and  he  resigned  in  1756.  He  died  in  civil  office,  in  Ply- 
mouth, his  native  town,  in  1789.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  History 
of  Plymouth  Church."  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
Patten,  who  was  ordained  in  1757.  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  was  the 
next  pastor ;  he  was  ordained  in  1769,  and  died  in  1801,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Abel  Richmond  the  same  year. 

The  ponds  in  this  town  cover  1,700  acres.  Moonnonset  Pc©d,  in 
the  north  part,  is  two  miles  long,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
The  Wmnatuxet  stream,  after  passing  Plympton,  crosses  the  south- 
western section  of  this  town,  two  or  more  miles,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Bridgewater  or  Teticut  Great  river.  It  is  a  crooked, 
duffffish  stream,  liable  to  freshets,  and  varies  from  14  to  30  feet  in 
wioth.  "  Small  as  the  Winnatuxet  is,  we  are  told  of  three  vessels 
haviuR  been  built  on  it,  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  which 
mssed  to  the  sea  at  Newport ;  one  as  early  as  1764,  built  by  a  Mr. 
Drew."  Sawing  boards  and  plank,  procuring  masts,  ranging 
timber  and  the  making  of  shingles,  were  the  emplo3rments  of  the 
first  settlers ;  this  business  is  still  followed  to  some  extent  by  thmr 
descendants.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill ;  1  woollen  mill,  3 
sets  of  machinery ;  103,260  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $82,600:  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  21.  There  were 
30,600  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $27,640;  males 
employed,  40.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Orthodox,  1  Universalist, 
and  1  Baptist  Population,  781.  Distance,  12  miles  westerly  of 
Plymouth,  17  southeriy  of  Weymouth  Landing,  and  28  miles 
southerly  of  Boston. 


HANOVER. 

Hamover  was  incorporated  in  1727.  The  first  minister  of  the 
place  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Bass ;  he  was  ordained  in  1728,  and 
continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  twenty-eight  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Baldwin,  who  continued  about  23 
years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1780.  Rev.  John  Mellen  was  the 
next  minister,'  he  was  installed  in  1784,  and  continued  twenty-one 
years  minister  of  Hanover.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Calvin  Chad- 
dock,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  in  this  place  just  twelve 
y^rs.  Mr.  Chapin,  the  next  pastor,  continued  five  years;  Mr. 
Smith,  the  next  in  order,  was  settled  in  1827;  he  also  remained 
five  years.    Mr.  Duncan,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  1833. 
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The  principal  village  in  this  town  is  called  Hanover  Four  Comers^ 
which  contains  an  Episcopal  church,  an  academy,  a  number  of 
stores,  and  perhaps  about  20  dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity.  This 
place  is  about  14  miles  from  Plymouth,  9  from  Scituate  Harbor, 
and  20  from  Boston.  Besides  the  Episcopal,  there  are  1  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist  church  in  the  limits  of  the  town.  Population, 
1,435.  In  1837,  there  were  12,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured, 
valued  at  $10,500;  males  employed,  35;  females,  26.  There 
urere  3  forges ;  130  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufactured ;  hands 
employed,  14.  Two  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  2  anchor  shops,  1 
tack  factory,  at  which  8  hands  were  employed.  Considerable 
business  is  done  in  ship-building. 
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This  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  Pembroke. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1820.  Rev.  Gad  .Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  place,  in  1748,  and  continued  in 
the  office  of  pastor  fifty-five  years,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  83. 
''  He  was  sociable,  friendly,  and  hospitable ;  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
talents,  and  many  in  his  old  age  profited  by  his  instructions." 
Rev.  George  Barstow  was  successor  and  colleague  with  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, and  continued  the  pastoral  relation  eighteen  years,  and  di^ 
in  1821,  aged  51  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howland. 

In  1837,  there  were  48,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this 
town,  valued  at  $40,000;  males  employed,  180;  females^,  240. 
There  were  3  nail  factories ;  48  tons  of  nails  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $6,240.  Population,  1,058.  Distance,  15  miles  from 
Plymouth,  15  from  Weymouth  Landing,  and  24  from  Boston. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Universalist 
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This  town  is  said  to  have  been  settled  in  1635,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  earliest  record  to  be  found  of  the  proceeding  of  planters  in 
relation  to  tfie  disposal  of  lands.  The  exact  date  when  the  first 
English  people  settled  here  cannot  be  ascertained.  Among  some 
private  papers  there  is  a  '^  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
came  out  of  the  town  of  Hingham  and  towns  adjacent,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  Eng.,  and  settled  in  Hingham,  New  Eng.," 
from  which  it  appears  there  were  inhabitants  here  as  early  as 
1633.  In  June  of  the  first-named  year,  grants  were  made  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals,  and  on  the  18th  of  Sept,  30  of  the 
inhabitants  drew  for  house-lots,  and  received  crants  of  other  lands 
icft  the  purpose  of  pasture,  tillage,  &c.    The  followmg  is  a  list  of 
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the  first  settlers  (^  Hin^iam,  with  the  year  in  whidi  lands  were 
granted  them  in  the  town : 


1635. 
Joseph  Andrews, 
Thomas  Chubbuck, 
Henry  Gibbs, 
Edmund  Hobart,  sen, 
Edmund  Hobart,  jr., 
Joshua  Hobart, 
Rev.  Peter  Hobart, 
Thomas  Hobart, 
Nicholas  Jacob, 
Thos.  Lincoln,  Weav. 
Ralph  Smith, 
Jonas  Austin, 
Nicholas  Baker, 
Clement  Bates, 
Richard  Betscome, 
Benjamin  Bozworth, 
William  Buckland, 
James  Cade, 
Anthony  Cooper, 
John  Cutler, 
John  Farrow, 
Daniel  Fop, 
Jarvice  Gould, 
Wm.  Hersey, 
Nicholas  Hodskin, 
Thomas  Johnson, 
Andrew  Lane, 
Wm.  Large, 
Thomas  Loring, 
George  Ludkin, 
Jeremy  Morse, 
William  Nowlton, 
John  Otis, 
David  Phippeny, 
John  Palnier, 


John  Porter, 
Henry  Rust, 
John  Smartj 
Francis  Snuth, 
John  Strong, 
Henry  Tuttil, 
William  Walton, 
Thomas  Andrews, 
William  Amall, 
George  Bacon, 
Nathaniel  Baker, 
Thomas  Collier, 
Geo/ge  Lane, 
George  Marsh, 
Abraham  Martin, 
Nathaniel  Peck, 
Richard  Osbom, 
Thomas  Wakely, 
Thomas  Gill, 
Richard  Ibrook; 
William  Cockerum, 
William  Cockerill, 
John  Fearing, 
John  Tucker. 
1636. 
John  Beal,  senr., 
Anthony  Eames, 
Thonuis  Hammond, 
Joseph  Hull, 
Richard  Jones, 
Nicholas  Lobdin, 
Richard  Langer, 
John  Leavitt, 
Thomas  Lincoln, 
Adam  Mott, 
Thomas  Minard, 


John  Parker, 
George  Russell, 
WilUam  Sprague, 
George  Sprague, 
Thomas  Underwood, 
Samuel  Ward, 
Ralph  Woodward, 
John  Winchester, 
William  Walker. 

1637. 
Thomas  Barnes, 
Josiah  Cobbit, 
Thomas  Chaffe, 
Thomas  Clapp, 
William  Carlslye, 
Thomas  Dimock, 
Vinton  Dreuce, 
Thomas  Hett, 
Thomas  Joshlin, 
Aaron  Ludkin, 
John  Morrick, 
Thomas  Nichols, 
Thomas  Paynter, 
Edmund  Pitts, 
Joseph  Phippeny, 
Thomas  Shave, 
Ralph  Smith, 
Thomas  Turner, 
John  Tower, 
Joseph  Underwood, 
William  Ludkin, 
Jonathan  Bozworth. 

1638. 
Mr.  Robert  Peck, 
Joseph  Peck, 
Edward  Gilman, 


John  Foulsham, 
Henry  ChamberiiB, 
Stephen  Gates, 
George  Knights, 
Thomas  Coope^, 
Matthew  Gushing, 
John  Beal,  jr., 
Francis  James, 
Philip  James, 
James  Buck, 
Stephen  Payne, 
WUliam  Pitts, 
Edward  Mitchell, 
John  Sutton^ 
Stephen  Lincoln, 
Sanmel  Parker, 
Thos.  Lincoln,  £uin^ 
Jeremiah  Moore. 
Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
Bozoan  Allen, 
Matthew  Hawke, 
William  Ripley, 
John  Buck, 
Thomas  Jones, 
Thomas  Lawrence, 
John  Stephens, 
John  Stoddard, 
Wid.  Martha  Wilder, 
Thomas  Thaxter. 

1639. 
Anthony  Hiiliard, 
John  PriBce. 


In  1635,  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  and  his  associates  from  Hingham,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, in  England,  began  a  settlement  in  this  town  at  a  place  called  Be4ir  civey  whic^ 
was  afterwards  called  HiDgham.  <<  The  house-lots  of  the  settlers,  as  already  statoL 
were  drawn  18  September,  1635.  The  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  was  there  on  that  day,  ud 
drew  a  lot  with  the  twenty-nine.'^  Mr.  Hobart  continued  to  discharge  the  daues  of 
his  office  till  his  death,  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  talents,  and  had  four  sons,  who  all  became  respectable  ministers.  Rev.  John 
Norton  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Hobart  a  few  months  before  his 
decease.  Mr.  Norton  died  in  1716,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  wbo 
,  continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  sixty-nine  years,  and  died  in  1787,  at  the  ag«  of 
nearly  ninety-one  years.  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gay,  was 
ordained  about  seven  months  of  his  decease,  and  continued  about  eighteen  years,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  in  Harvard  XTnirerRt^. 
Rev.  Josef^  Richardson^  his  successor,  was  settled  in  1806.  The  Second  church  in 
Hingham  was  formed  m  1745  ;  Rev.  Daniel  Shute,  D.  D.,  their  first  minister,  was 
ordained  the  next  year.  He  was  pastor  here  more  than  fihv-five  years.  His  sight 
failing  him,  he  ceased  firom  his  public  labors  in  1799,  and  died  in  1802.  Dr.  Suiie 
had  a  seat  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  Coiistittttion  of  the  United  Stales. 
Rev.  Nicholas  B.  Whitney  succeeded  Dr.  Shute  in  1800.  The  Third  church  was 
formed  in  1807,  and  Rev.  Henry  Colman^  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  the  saae 
year.    Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1821. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  ancient  Congregatiooal 
church  in  the  village  of  Hingham,  the  oldest  house  oi  won^nair 
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Southern  view  of  Hingham  Church, 

Standing  in  New  England.  It  was  erected  in  1680,  was  55  feet  in 
l^[igth,  45  in  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  posts  was  20  feet.  It 
cost  the  town  the  sum  of  £430  and  the  old  house.  Two  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  building ;  the  first  about  the  year  1730,  and 
the  second  in  1755.  These  additions  were  made,  however,  with- 
out materially  altering  the  external  appearance  and  form  of  the 
house.  It  is  yet  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  its  frame  of 
oak  bears  no  mark  of  dilapidation  or  decay.  It  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  at  what  particular  time  the  first  meeting-house  was 
erected ;  it  was,  however,  a  small  building,  surrounded  by  a  pali- 
sado,  for  the  protection  of  the  worshippers  from  Indian  assault.  Its 
situation  was  very  near,  if  not  the  spot,  on  which  the  post-office 
now  stands,  near  the  academy.  Around  it,  upon  the  declivities  of 
the  hill,  the  dead  were  buried,  where,  after  a  repose  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  they  were  disturbed  by  the  march  of  improvement. 
**  The  meeting-house  is  gone — the  soil  upon  which  it  rested  is  gone 
— the  worshippers  are  gone.  Not  a  solitary  monument  points  out 
the  spot  where  were  deposited  the  remains  of  the  brave,  the 
virtuous,  the  learned,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  social  im- 
provements and  religious  blessings." 

The  village  of  Hingham  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  is 
an  arm  of  the  great  bay  of  Massachusetts.  Owing  to  its  situation, 
it  is  rather  irregularly  built,  embracing  within  its  limits  a  number 
of  sandy  elevations.  The  township  is  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
about  five  in  breadth.  The  soil  in  many  parts  of  the  town  is  rich 
and  fertile.  There  are  in  Hingham  1  woollen  factory,  an  iron 
foundry,  a  brass  foundry,  and  salt  works.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  the  usual  variety  of  mechanical  works,  as  is  found  in  most 
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towns  of  a  similar  size.  Here  is  a  printing-office  and  a  bookstore, 
and  a  large  number  of  traders  in  foreign  and  domestip  goods. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the  town  to  considerable  extent 
About  80  sail  of  vessels  belong  to  this  place^  which  are  engaged 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  and  the  coasting-trade.  Scle- 
ral regular  packets  ply  between  Hingham  and  Boston,  and  in 
the  summer  months  a  steamboat  plies  daily  between  the  places. 
Derby  Academy,  a  free  school,  and  the  Willard  Private  Academy, 
are  highly  respectable  seminaries,  and  promise  great  privii^es  to 
parents.  The  Hingham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There 
is  in  this  town  a  mutual  insurance  office,  and  a  Savings  bank. 
In  1837,  there  were  60  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fishery ;  tonnage,  2,894.  Twenty-nine  hundred  quintals  of  codfish 
were  taken ;  value,  $8,700.  There  were  14,436  barrels  of  mack- 
erel taken,  valued  at  $106,000;  hands  employed,  450;  "vessels 
built,  17 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  2,170;  value  of  the  same,  $73,780." 
There  were  26,064  pairs  of  boots  and  6,664  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $66,967;  males  employed,  71;  females,  61. 
One  air  and  cupola  furnace;  160  tons  of  castings  were  made; 
value,  $16,000;  the  value  of  wooden  ware  manufactured  was 
$30,000;  hands  employed,  80.  There  were  18,600  umbrellas 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $39,600 ;  males  employed, 
20 ;  females,  63.  Various  other  articles  were  also  manu&ctuied  in 
the  town.  Population,  3,446.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Plynoouth, 
12  miles  by  water  and  14  by  land  from  Boston. 

In  the  year  1646,  an  unhappy  controversy  took  place  among  the 
inhabitants  respecting  military  affairs.  The  following  account  of 
the  afiair  was  taken  from  Lincoln's  Centennial  Address : 


"  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  the  election  of  a  captain  of  the  company  of  i 
Anthony  Eames,  who  had  been  lieutenant^  was  first  chosen,  and  was  preacDted  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  council.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  a  dissausfactioa  aroee 
with  Eames,  and  Bozoan  Allen,  a  man  of  considerable  infiuence  in  town  aflbiis,  was 
selected.  Eames  and  Allen  had  both  been  deputies  in  the  general  court.  A  can- 
mission  was  refused  to  both  the  candidates.  In  the  mean  time  the  subject  wms  i 
a  question  for  discussion  in  the  church,  but  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  an4  aij 
them  their  pastor,  adhered  to  Allen.  The  military  company  paraded  under  hia 
maad,  and,  on  account  of  some  alleged  misrepresentations,  Eames  was  threatened 
with  excommunication  from  the  church.  He  made  complaint  to  the  magistrates,  tonr 
o(  whom  met  in  Boston  and  issued  warrants  against  fire  persons  whom  Uiey  BoppoeeA 
10  be  the  principal  offenders.  Others  were  afterwards  arrested,  and  on  their  relbsiA 
to  give  bonds  for  their  i^pearance  at  court,  two  were  committed.  The  general  court 
being  assembled  before  the  court  of  assistants,  Mr.  Hobart  and  his  friends,  i  ~ 
ninety  in  number,  presented  a  petition  to  the  former,  setting  forth  the  arrest  aaf 
mitment  of  their  townsmen,  as  they  alleged,  for  words  spoken  concerning  the 


of  the  general  court,  and  their  liberties,  and  the  Uberties  of  the  church.  The  petition. 
era  were  required  to  designate  the  magistrate  or  magistrates  whom  they  aedaved 
giulty  of  infractions  upon  the  popular  rights.  They  then  charged  Deputy  Goremor 
Winthrop  with  exercismg  too  much  power. 

"  Upon  this  allegation,  a  full  hearing  was  had )  and  the  decision  was,  that  it  was 
not  sustained.  The  petition  was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  by  magistrates  and  depu- 
ties ;  but  the  latter  would  not  agree  to  any  censure.  After  much  discnssioa  tkd 
repoited  conferences,  resulting  in  no  decisive  measures,  the  magistrates  proposed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  elders.  This  course  was  not  assented  to  by  the  depacies. 
They  were  unwilling,  and  even  voted  not  to  impose  any  fines  upon  the  petii ' 
unless  the  partv  which  adhered  to  Eames  were  also  fined,  a  disposition  of  ue  i_ 
which  would  have  been  quite  as  equitable,  probably,  as  if  one  of  the  parties 
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)  been  adjudged  to  bear  the  vbde  weight  of  the  displeasure  of  the  govenunem^ 
and  upon  a  rale,  toO)  which,  if  adopted,  in  many  of  the  cases  of  obstinate  crtntrovenr, 
woald  often  subserve  the  ends  of  jastice.  The  final  decision  of  the  magistrates,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  deputies,  was  to  impose  fines  upon  the  petitioners,  Lieut.  Eames 
to  be  under  admonition,  and  the  Deputy  Governor  Winthrop  to  be  acquitted  of  8^ 
that  was  alleged  against  him.  The  deputy  governor  delivered  on  the  occasion  ot 
his  acquittal  a  very  impressive  speech  upon  the  authority  of  magistrates  and  the  Ube^ 
ties  of  the  people.  If  we  judge  firom  the  historians  of  the  time,  Mr.  Hobart  and  a 
majority  of  oar  citizens  appear  to  have  carried  their  liberal  principles  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  endangered  all  wholesome  authority ;  but  the  rehictance  of  the  deputies  to 
impose  fines  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  point  of  controversy  was  not  the  immediate 
question  which  excited  it,  but  the  more  general  principles  involved  in  the  discussioa 
oi  the  powers  of  magistrates  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  Upon  these  im- 
portant principles,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  pastor  entertained  liberal  and 
correct  opinions,  yet  he  might  have  been  indiscreet  in  his  endeavors  to  promote  them. 
<<  But  the  popular  feeling  had  become  so  strong  that  the  authority  of  the  marshal  in 
levying  the  fines  upon  the  pastor  and  his  friends  was  resisted;  and  Mr.  Hobart 
W9s^  upon  information,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  governor  and  council.  He 
declined  appearing,  and  by  this  course  compelled  the  government  to  arrest  him.  He 
protested  against  this  course,  however,  declaring  <  that  he  could  never  know  where- 
fore he  was  fined  except  it  were  for  petitioning,^  and  <  that  if  he  had  broken  any 
wholesome  law  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  he  was  ready  to  submit  to 
censure.'  He  was  bound  over  to  the  court  of  assistants.  He  there  appeared,  and 
again  claimed  to  know  what  law  he  had  violated.  He  was  told,  after  much  importu- 
nity, that  <  the  oath  he  had  taken  was  a  law  to  him ;  and  besides  the  law  of  God 
which  we  were  to  judge  by  in  case  of  a  defect  of  an  express  law.'  Mr.  Hobart  re- 
plied that  the  law  of  God  admitted  various  interpretations.  He  demanded  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  the  impc^tion  of  a  second  fine  on  Mr.  Hobsrt. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  he  attended  the  general  court  with  the  elders,  to  give 
their  advice  respecting  public  afiairs,  he  was  advised  by  the  governor  to  retire,  becanso 
he  had  ao  much  opposed  authority  :  and  in  1647,  when  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  to  attend 
the  solemnization  of  a  marriage,  the  bridegroom  being  of  Hingham,  he  was  invited 
to  preach.  The  magistrates  sent  to  him  to  forbear,  for  this  among  other  rea8on»^ 
<  thai  his  spirit  had  been  discovered  to  be  adverse  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  goT- 
cnunent,  asd  hb  was.  ▲  bold  man  and  would  sfeax  his  mind.'  " 

In  King  Philip's  war,  the  town  suffered  in  some  degree  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians.  In  a  diary,  kept  by  Mr.  Hobart,  it  is 
]K>ted  that  ''on  the  19th  of  April,  1676,  John  Jacob  was  slain 
by  the  Indians  near  his  father^  s  house.  He  went  out  with  his 
musket  to  shoot  the  deer  that  trespassed  upon  a  field  of  wheat, 
near  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  at  Glad  Tidings  Plain 
is  now  situated.  The  Indians,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in 
that  neighborhood  the  night  previous,  discovered  and  shot  Jacob 
near  the  field  of  wheat  He  was  found  dead,  and  his  musket  was 
battered  to  pieces."  The  next  day  the  Indians  burnt  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  Joseph  Jones,  Anthony  Sprague,  Israel  Hobart,  Nathan- 
iel Chubbuck  and  James  Whiton.  As  a  precaution  for  the  security 
of  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  assault  by  the  Indians,  garrison- 
houses  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  There 
were  also  three  forts,  but  the  date  of  their  erection  cannot  now 
be  ascertained ;  one  of  them  situated  on  the  hill,  which  at  that 
time  commanded  the  harbor,  (the  same  of  which  the  mounds  are 
still  visible  in  the  burying-yard,)  another  at  the  place  called  Fort 
Hill,  and  another  "  on  the  Plain  about  a  mile  from  the  harbor.'* 
There  is  a  frequent  mention  of  disbursements  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  selectmen's  book  of  records  about  this  time. 
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The  following  respecting  Hingham  is  from  ihe  ''  Wonder-Wcfk^ 
ing  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour,  in  New  Ehigland." 

**  At  this  time,  also,  came  to  shore  the  servant  of  Christ,  Master  Peter  Habbord^ 
[Hobart]  whom  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  for  feeding  his  people  in  tto 
wildemesse,  being  called  to  Office  by  the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  Towne  of  Hingham, 
which  is  scituate  upon  the  Sea  coasts  South-east  of  Charles  River,  bcine  a  piaee 
nothing  inferior  to  their  Neighbours  for  scituation,  and  the  people  have  much  profited 
themselves  by  transporting  Timber,  Planke  and  Mast  for  Snipping  to  the  Towne  of 
Boston,  as  also  Ceder  and  Pine-board  to  dupplv  the  wants  of  other  Townes,  and  also 
to  remote  parts,  even  as  far  as  Barbadoes.  They  want  not  Fish  for  themsdves  and 
others  also.  This  Towne  consisted  of  about  sixty  Families ;  the  forme  is  somewhat 
intricate  to  describe,  by  reason  of  the  Seas  wasting  crookcs,  where  it  beats  vpan  a 
mouldering  shore,  yet  they  have  compleat  streetes  in  some  places.  The  people  jovned 
in  Chtirch  covenant  in  this  place  were  much  about  an  hundred  soules,  but  have  been 
lessened  by  a  sad  unbrotherly  contention  which  fell  out  tUnong  them,  wasting  them 
every  way,  continued  already  for  seven  yeares  space,  to  the  great  griefe  of  all,  other 
chuit^hes,  who  held  oat  the  nght  hand  of  feltowship  unto  them  in  Brotherly  comBn- 
nion,  which  may  (the  Lord  helping)  demonstrate  to  all  the  true  Churches  of  Christ 
the  World  throughout,  although  they  be  distanced  by  place  or  Nation,  yet  ought  they 
never  to  take  up  such  an  Independent  way,  as  to  reject  the  advise  and  coun2«U  ol 
each  other,'*  &c. 

Benjamin  Lincobij  a  major-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
was  a  native  of  this  town,  born  Jan.  23d,  1733.  The  following 
biographical  sketch  is  taken  from  Lord's  Lempriere's  Dictionary : 

**  His  advantages  for  education  were  limited,  and  until  the  age  of  forty  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  He  was,  however,  distinguished  for  jndgmeBi 
ana  intelligence,  was  the  representative  of  the  town  in  the  provincial  aasenwly,  a 
colonel  of  tl^e  militia,  secretary  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  a  member  of  the 
council.  In  February,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  socm  after  maior- 
general  in  the  provincial  army,  and  in  rebruary,  1777,  a  raajo^general  on  the  coati* 
nental  establisnment.  His  services  were  conspicuous  towards  the  close  of  that  year 
in  ^e  northern  campaign.  He  was  second  in  command  in  the  army  which,  nnder 
General  Gates,  captured  the  British  under  Burgoyne.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Sdllwater,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  while  reconnoitring.  In  the  following  yeai 
he  was  appointed  bv  con^ss  to  take  the  command  in  the  southern  department,  at  te 
solicitation  of  the  delegates  from  that  portion  of  the  Union.  After  a  number  of  infe- 
rior operations,  on  the  20th  June,  1779,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  British 
pott  at  Stone-ferry.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Charleston,  and  attempted  its  defence, 
out  was  compelled,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1780,  to  capitulate.  He  was  exchanged  in 
November,  and  in  the  spring  following  joined  the  army  on  the  North  river.  At  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  he  conunanded  a  central  division,  and  shared  largely  in  the  dan^en 
and  triiunphs  of  the  day.  He  was  designated  to  conduct  the  surrendering  nimj  to 
the  field  where  their  arms  were  deposited,  and  to  see  the  conditions  of  the  capitolatkm 
executed.  In  October,  1781,  congress  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  war  depaitmem, 
and  afterwards,  on  several  occasions,  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians. 
He  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  in  October,  1783,  and  received,  in  a  resolution  of 
congress,  a  flattering  expression  of  their  respect.  After  the  establishment  of  peace, 
he  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  to  command  the  troops  em^ 
ployed  for  the  suppression  of  the  insunrectioA  in  that  state.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  propose  terms  of  indemnity  to  the  insurgents.  In  1788,  he  was 
chosen  heutenant  governor.  The  following  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  conventian 
which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  This  office  he  held,  and  discharged  its  duties  greatly 
to  die  public  satisfaction,  until  the  increased  embarrassments  arising  from  the  restric- 
tions on  commerce  induced  him  to  resign,  in  January,  1809.  He  dial  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom.  May  9th,  1810,  aged  78.  General  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  president  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati 
of  Massachusetts.  He  published  several  letters  and  essays,  principally  on  BabjeciB 
1  with  natural  history." 
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HULL. 

HiTLL  is  the  least  populous  toVn  in  Massachusetts,  and,  except- 
ing Newburyport,  the  smallest  in  territory.  The  township  com- 
pnses  the  peninsula  of  Nantasket,  which  forms  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Boston  harbor.  The  town  is  formed  of  five  small  hills, 
connected  together  by  very  narrow  necks.  On  one  of  these  hills  is 
a  well,  ninety  feet  in  depth,  and  is  frequently  almost  full  of  water. 
The  principal  settlement  is  on  Nantasket  Head,  about  9  miles 
south-east  from  Boston,  by  water,  and  22  by  land,  via  Hingham. 
Population,  180.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  votes  are  usually  giv^i 
at  the  elections. 

Hull  was  incorporated  in  1644,  and  was  once  a  place  of  some 
note.  In  the  records  of  the  general  court,  in  1647,  it  is  mentioned, 
"  There  being  no^  divers  fishermen  and  men  of  good  ability  in 
Hull,  who  may  comfortably  carry  on  the  aflFairs  of  a  town,  they 
are  enabled,  by  the  authority  of  this  court,"  &c.  It  is  bdieved 
that  this  place  formerly  had  several  Congregational  ministers,  the 
first  of  wnom  was  Rev.  Zechariah  Whitman,  who  was  a  native 
of  Milford,  Con.  He  appears  to  have  been  settled  here  in  1670. 
Rev.  Ezra  Carpenter,  ana  Rev.  Samuel  Veazie,  who  was  settled  in 
1753,  appear  to  have  been  the  next  regular  ministers.  In  1837, 
there  were 282  sheep;  wool  produced,  1,150  lbs.;  and  2  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  of  which  3,600  bushela  were 
made. 
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KmosTON  was  set  oflf  as  a  parish  from  Plymouth,  in  1717,  by  the 
name  of  Jones'  River  parish.    It  is  supposed  that  the  river  in  this 

?lace,  and  consequently  the  parish,  received  their  names  from 
Japt  Jones,  of  the  ship  May  Flower,  which  landed  the  fathers  at 
Plymoutfi.  The  irrfiabitants  of  the  north  part  of  Plymouth,  with 
a  small  part  of  Plympton  and  Pembroke,  formed  the  parish  which 
was  set  off,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  eighty  families.  The 
persons  who  petitioned  to  be  made  a  distinct  parish  were  of  the 
following  names : — Bradford,  Bryant,  Cook,  West,  Hall,  Cushman, 
Hohnes,  Eaton,  Stetson,  Fuller,  Washburn,  Everson,  Mitchell, 
Hunt,  Brewster,  Little,  Gray,  Sturtevant,  West,  and  Fish.  The 
first  minister  ordained  here  was  Rev.  Joseph  Stacy ;  this  was  in 
1720.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1742,  and  dismissed  in  1745.  His  dismission  appears  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  being  a  follower  and  admirer  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  was  itinerating  through  the  coun- 
try, and  causing  great  excitement  among  the  people.  The  inhabit- 
ants at  that  period  appear  to  have  been,  prejudiced  against  Mr. 
Wliitefield,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  eight  persons  to  prevent 
itinerant  preachers  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town.  Mr.  Mac- 
carty was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Rand,  who  was  installed 
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here  in  1746.    The  Rev.  Zephaniah  Willis,  the  fourth  miiuster, 
was  ordained  in  1780. 

The  soil  of  Kingston  is  generally  thin  and  barren.  The  junth- 
em  part  of  the  town  is  level ;  but  the  south  part  is  broken  and 
uneven.  The  most  elevated  ground  is  Monk's  Hill,  in  the  aouth 
part  of  the  town,  near  Plymouth,  which  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  on  every  side.  Jeremy  Florio,  an  ingenious  Englishman, 
mtroduced  the  art  of  casting  vessels  in  sand  into  this  place  befoie 
the  Revolution ;  previous  to  that  time  all  iron  vessels  were  cast  on 
clay  moulds.  Mr.  Florio  died  in  Plympton,  in  1755,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety  years.  There  are  3  churches  in  the  place,  2  Con- 
gregational (1  of  which  is  Unitarian)  and  1  Baptist  Distance,  4 
miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  6  S.  of  Duxbury,  and  33  miles  &  K  of 
Boston.    Population,  1,371.    The  town  was  incorporated  in  1726. 


South-eastern  tfiew  of  Kingston. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Kingstmi,  as 
seen  from  near  the  residence  of  Col.  John  Thomas,  on  the  Plymouth 
road.  Col.  Thomas  is  the  son  of  major-general  Thomas,  who 
perished  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  Chamblee ;  his  house  was 
on  the  spot  where  his  son  now  resides.  Jones'  river,  a  winding 
stream,  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  elevated  ground  on  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  village  is  situated.  The  village  consists  of 
upwards  of  50  dwelling-houses,  uncommonly  well  built,  and  neat 
hi  their  general  appearance.  The  first  building,  with  a  spire,  seen 
on  the  left,  is  the  old  Baptist  church ;  the  buildting  seen  between 
the  trees,  with  two  spires,  is  the  Unitarian  church,  which  is  the 
largest  house  of  worship  in  the  place,  and  is  somewhat  novel  in  its 
construction.  The  new  Baptist  church  and  the  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational church,  without  a  spire,  are  to  the  eastward.  In  1837,  there 
were  19  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  tonnage 
1,491 ;  codfish  caught,  14,214  quintals;  value,  $42,242;  mackerel 
caught,  886  barrels ;  value,  $6,348 ;  hands  employed,  176.    "  Ve»- 
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bb]s  built,  19 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  3,326 ;  value  of  the  same, 
$172,600;  hands  employed,  40."  There  were  3  forges;  96  tons 
of  bar-iron  were  manufactured;  value,  $9,600;  there  were  2 
nail  fS&ctories  and  1  axe,  and  3  manufactories  for  cutlery. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  by  the  Unitarian  church : — 

Miss  Lacy  Little,  deceased  Sept.  29, 1756,  aged  37  years  5  months. 
Reader  !  beneath  this  monumental  pile  is  laid 
What  once  was  beauty  and  a  spotless  maid. 
Here  was  each  virtue  and  each  Grace  combih'd ; 
Fair  was  her  form,  bat  fairer  was  her  mind. 
So  bright  in  her  the  sex's  virtues  shone. 
They  seemed  all  centered  in  this  maid  alone. 
The  harmony  of  life  thus  kept  intire, 
She  joined  at  death  the  fair  angelic  quire ; 
The  fair  angelic  quire  with  joy  confest 
They  ne*er  had  welcom'd  a  more  charming  guest. 
Led  by  th'  admiring  throng,  she  takes  her  seat. 
And  half  an  Angel  Here,  now  shines  above  compleat. 

In  memory  (rf  the  Bev^-  Mr.  William  Band,  died  March  y«  14*»»  1779,  aged  79  years 
wanting  7  days. 

Here's  one  who  lonpf  had  ran  the  Christian  Race ; 
Kindly  reHev'd  reclines  his  hoarv  head. 
And  sweetly  slumb'ring  in  this  dark  embrace 
Listens  the  welcome  sound,  "  Arise  y«  dead." 

Here  lies  deposited  what  was  mortal  of  Ann  Warren  Sever,  daughter  to  the  Hon. 
William  Sever  Esq.,  6c  Sarah  his  wife,  who  died  Janr*  y«  19^  1788,  Anno  Etatis  25. 
"  How  oft  I  gazM  prophetical]  V  sad, 
How  oft  I  saw  her  dead  while  yet  in  smiles! 
In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine, 
She  spoke  me  comfort,  ic  increased  my  pain." 


MARSHPIELD. 


Marshfield  was  incorporated  in  1640.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Bulkley  (the  son  of  the  nrst  minister  of  Concord)  was  the  first 
minister.  He  was  ordained  about  the  time  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated. His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold,  who  was  settled 
here  in  1659,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  thirty-five  years. 
Rev.  Edward  Thompson,  the  next  in  succession,  was  settled  in 
1696;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Gardner,  in  1707,  who 
continued  in  the  ministry  upwards  of  thirty-one  years.  His  suc- 
cessors, Messrs,  Hill,  Green,  and  Brown,  were  all  settled  and  dis- 
missed in  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  Rev.  William  Shaw, 
D.  D.,  the  eighth  minister,  was  settled  in  1766,  and  continued  in 
the  pastoral  office  more  than  half  a  century.  The  first  minister  of 
the  Second  chtirch  was  Rev.  Atherton  Wales,  who  was  settled  in 
1739;  he  was  pastor  fifty-six  years,  and  died  in  1796,  aged  ninety- 
two.    Rev.  Elijah  Leonard  was  his  successor. 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  having  two  considerable 
streams :  one  called  North  river,  which  divides  the  town  from 
Scitaate,  and  South  river,  a  stream  passing  through  the  cootral 
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Southwestern  view  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webiter's  House,  in  Marsh/kid. 


part  of  the  town.  The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  town,  and  is  about  30  miles  from  Boston.  His  farm, 
which  is  stated  to  consist  of  about  1,000  acres,  comprises  some  of 
the  best  lands  in  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of 
pleasant  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  fine  distant  view  of  the 
ocean.  "  This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Plymouth,  and  was 
formerly  called  Rexham.  Peregrine  White,  the  first  English  child 
bom  in  New  England,  died  in  this  town,  July  20th,  1704,  aged  83. 
A  grandson  of  Governor  Carver  lived  here  to  the  age  of  1G0,  and 
in  1775  was  at  work  in  the  same  field  with  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson,  who  had  also  an  infant  son  in  the  house,  making 
five  generations.  Edward  Winslow,  some  years  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth colony,  resided  in  this  town."  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  1,896  spindles;  cotton  cloth  manufactured,  172,366  yards; 
value  $21,800 ;  males  employed,  10 ;  females,  42.  There  was  also 
1  air  and  cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory.  There  are  6  churches, 
3  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist.  Popu- 
lation, 1,660. 

The  following  is  from  a  monument  in  this  town  : 

Here  lies  the  ashes  of  the  reverend,  learned,  and  pious  Mr.  Edward  Toxrsox,  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Marshfield,  who  suddenly  departed  this  life,  16  March,  1705,  anno 
Btatis  suae  40. 


Hen,  in  a  tjrrant's  hand,  doth  captive  lie 

A  rare  eynopeb  of  divinity. 

Old  patiiarcns,  prophets,  gospel  bishops  meet 


Under  deep  silence,  in  their  winding-ebeai ; 
All  rest  a  while,  in  hopes,  and  fuU  intent. 
When  their  king  caDs,  to  ah  in  parUameoL 


MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

This  place  before  its  incorporation,  in  1660,  went  by  its  Indian 
name  Namasket.    The  Indians  were  formerly  nmnerous  in  this 
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township,  being  governed  by  a  noted  sachem  called  Tispcuxin.  In 
the  account  given  of  Middleborough  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  says : 

"  "When  our  Pljrmouth  fathers  first  sent  two  messengers  to  visit  old  Massasoit,  in 
July,  1621,  they  lodged  the  first  night  at  Namasket,  where  so  many  Indians  had  died 
a  few  years  before  that  the  living  could  not  bury  the  dead ;  but  <  their  skulls  and 
bones  appeared  in  many  places,  where  their  dwellings  had  been.'  Namasket  is  that 
pan  of  Middleborough  where  the  English  began  their  plantation,  and  had  increased 
to  about  sixteen  families  before  Philip  began  his  war,  in  June,  1675.  As  soon  as  it 
brake  out,  they  removed  tiway,  as  did  also  the  friendly  Indians,  to  Plymouth  and  other 
eastern  places.  Philip  had  been  very  conversant  here ;  and  because  his  friend  John 
Sausaman  informed  the  English  of  his.  preparations  for  war,  Sausaman  was  mur- 
dered on  a  frozen  pond,  at  Assowamset,  and  the  execution  of  his  murderers  hastened 
on  the  war.  And  in  the  time  of  it,  Philip,  once  sent  an  army  to  waylay  Capt.  Church, 
in  Assowamset  Neck,  which  is  in  the  south  part  of  Middleborough.  He  was  also 
defeated  in  attempting  to  cross  a  river  upon  a  tree  which  had  fallen  over  it.  This  was 
the  river  between  Middleborough  and  Bridge  water." 

Middleborough  is  one  of  the  largest  townships  in  the  state,  being 
15  miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  9  hi  width,  and  is  chiefly  a 
pine  plain.     There  are  numerous  ponds  in  the  town,  of  which  the 


ViUage  of  Four  ComerSj  Middleborough. 

Assawamset  and  Long  Ponds  are  the  largest.  The  outlet  of  these 
ponds  produces  an  extensive  water-power.  Bog  iron  ore  was  once 
extensively  used  in  this  town^  till  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  much  purer  ore  to  be  found  in  the  Assawamset 
pond.  There  are  also  some  indications  of  anthracite  coal.  There 
are  in  the  town  8  houses  of  worship,  4  Baptist,  3  Congregational, 
and  1  Methodist. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  village  of  Four  Corners,  the  princi- 
pal settlement  in  Middleborough,  as  it  is  seen  southward  of  the 
village,  upon  the  Wareham  road.  The  village  consists  of  about 
50  dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  academy,  the  spires  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance  in  the 
central  part  of  the  engraving.    This  place  is  16  miles  from  Ply- 
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mouth,  20  from  New  Bedford,  11  from  Tamiton,  14  from  Waie- 
ham,  and  34  from  Boston.  Population,  5,005.  In  1837,  theie 
were  2  cotton  mills,  2,384  spindles ;  553,000  yards  of  cotton  clodi 
were  manufactured;  value,  $39,710;  males  employed,  21: 
females,  67.  There  were  3  manufactories  of  shovels,  spades,  aoa 
fcMrks ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $52,500 ;  hands  employ^ 
42;  capitaCl  invested,  $22,000;  there  were  2  forges,  1  air  and 
cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory;  12,500  straw  bonnets  w&e 
manufactured,  valued  at  $40,505.  Value  of  tacks  manufrictuied, 
$13,000 ;  15  males  and  4  females  were  employed.  Value  of  boards 
and  lumber,  $11,112;  value  of  shingles,  $5,616. 

The  ficstplanters  of  Middleboroagh  came  mainly  from  Flrmonth ;  they  retamed 
here  after  iliilip's  war,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Fuller  preached  to  them  imtil  a  church  vas 
formed  among  them,  and  he  was  ordained  their  pastor,  in  1694.  He  died,  grea^ 
lamented,  in  1695,  aged  66.  Mr.  Thomas  Pahner  was  the  second  minister,  but  his 
habits  were  such  that  he  was  deposed  from  his  office.  The  third  minister  was  Bar. 
Peter  Thacher,  who  was  ordained  in  1709,  and  was  a  faithful  and  successful  minister 
for  nearly  thir^-five  years ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Sylvanus  Conant,  who  was  ordainted 
in  1745.  Mr.  Conant  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  1777,  and  his  successor  was  Ber. 
Joseph  Barker,  who  was  ordained  in  1781.  A  second  precinct  was  formed  in  the 
south-west  part  of  Middleborou^h,  including  a  part  of  Taunton,  in  1719.  About  the 
year  1724,  a  church  being  constituted  therein,  Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles  was  ordaiBed 
pastor,  and  continued  with  them  about  thirty  years.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Rev.  Galeb 
Ttomer,  who  was  ordained  in  1761.  In  1743,  a  third  precinct  was  constitnted  in  die 
north-west  part  of  Middleborough,  including  a  part  or  Bridgewater.  A  church  was 
formed  there  in  1756,  and  the  next  vear  Rev.  Solomon  Reed  was  installed  their  pastor ; 
he  died  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  1787  by  Rev.  David  Gumey. 

Titicut  precinct  was  constituted  in  1743.  A  kind  of  an  Independent  church  vo 
formed  here  in  1748,  and  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  the 
same  year.  A  regular  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  in  1756,  and  Mr.  Backin 
was  installed  pastor.  The  second  Baptist  church  in  Middleborough  originated  in  the 
following  manner :  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  discovered  such  evils  in  Mr.  Palmer  as  gave 
a  turn  to  his  mind  about  principles.  He  adopted  the  sentim^ts  of  the  Baptists,  and 
joined  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Swanzey,  which  is  the  first  of  that  denommatioii  ii 
Massachusetts.  In  1717,  he  removed  into  Assowamset,  being  the  first  En^ish  fanujj 
who  settled  in  that  neck  of  land.  A  Baptist  charch  was  formed  here  in  1757,  and  Mr. 
Hinds  was  ordained  their  pastor  next  year.  The  third  Baptist  church  was  coo^itiaed 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  Middleborough,  near  Carver  and  Wareham,  in  1761,  aad 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Jones  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 
Asa  Hunt,  from  Braintree,  who  was  ordained  in  1771 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Nelson,  the  grandson  of  the  first  Baptist  in  Middleborough ;  he  was  ordained  ia 
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This  place  was  a  part  of  BridgeWater  until  1821.  In  1738,  the 
north  part  of  the  West  parish,  and  a  small  part  of  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  east  pansh,  were  incorporated  into  a  precinct,  and 
called  the  north  pansh.    It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1821. 

The  Rev.  John  Porter  was  their  first  piistor ;  he  was  ordained  in  1740,  and  died  in 
1802,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age  and  the  62d  of  his  ministry.  Rer.  Asa  Meedi,  his  sae- 
cesBor,  was  ordained  in  1800,  and  dismissed  b^  a  mutual  council  in  1811 ;  be  was 
afterwards  installed  in  Canterbury,  in  Connecticut.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Daniel 
Huntington,  who  was  ordained  in  1812.  In  a  history  of  Bridgewater  in  iSlS,  which 
thcft  consisted  oi  four  parishes,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Hiintiagtoii*s  salaiy  was  $700^ 
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which  was  the  highest  in  town.  The  following  is  also  stated :— "  It  is  very  remarioiF 
ble/'  {says  the  writer)  "  that  each  of  the  Congregational  parishes  are  now  enjoying 
the  laoors  of  their  third  minister.  The  general  longevity  of  their  pastors  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  Four  of  them,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  J.  Angier,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Porter^  who  were  contemporaries,  lived  to  the  great  ages,  respectively,  of  86,  86,  83, 
87,  and  died  in  the  62d,  63d,  60th,  and  62d  year  of  their  ministry.  These,  with  Mr. 
£eith,  who  was  76,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Angier,  who  was  62  years  of  age,  are  the  only 
ministers  that  ever  died  in  town." 


StnUhem  view  of  North  Bridgeroater, 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
Bridgewater^  which  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  well-built  village, 
consisting  ol  upwards  of  100  dwelling-houses.  There  are  three 
churches  in  the  village,  2  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian,) and  1  New  Jerusalem.  IT^ere  is  a  Methodist  church  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town.  Population,  2,701.  Distance,  26  miles 
from  Plymouth,  13  to  Taunton,  and  20  from  Boston.  The  town- 
ship is  generally  level,  and  well  watered  by  springs  and  brooks ; 
the  soil  is  varied ;  some  parts  are  strong  and  fertile,  some  excellent 
for  tillage,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  meadow  land.  Iron 
was  formerly  manufactured  here  to  some  extent.  The  manu&ic- 
ture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  a  very  important  branch  of  business  in 
this  town-  In  1837,  there  were  79,000  pairs  of  boots  and  22,300 
of  shoes  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $184,200 ;  males 
employed,  750;  females,  376.  There  were  3  manuJfactories  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  the  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$38,600 ;  hands  employed,  39.  There  is  a  cotton  mill  and  some 
other  manufacturing  establishments  in  the^  limits  of  the  town. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  was  a  New  Jerusalem  church  in 
this  place.  The  following,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  of  this  de- 
nommation,  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  summary  of  its  leading 
doctrines  t 

"Niw  JmosAunt  CMUBOH.-«Enuurael  Swadonboig,  whts  under  Proridanee,  communicated  to  the 
worid  the  truths  of  the  new  diqwuatkm,  wee  bom  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  fai  the  yoar  1688.'  He  mm 
tte  eon  of  a  hUiop^  and  wae  educated  with  much  care.    He  made  rapid  adrancement  in  all  the  branchee 
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•r«dKMiiiitaa«lit  at  tint  period.  Hs  tnvelled  mocb,  wid  wai  <m  tenw  of  Imlnn^  vkk  tte 
mm  of  that  perbd.  PreTioos  to  the  rear  1743,  he  puMiihed  manir  philosophical  woika.  Mi 
abwrratioiu  and  diacovorieo  are  traced  m  theae  worlca,  which  phUoaofKiera  of  a  later  period  have 
aa  their  own. 

**  In  1743,  he  was  called  to  perfbrai  higher  dnUea ;  in  reference  to  which  he  aayt,  '  I  hare  bei 
fo  a  holy  odlce  by  the  Lord  hfmeelf,  who  most  gruioualy  manijbeied  himaelf  in  penon  to  ma,  hie 
b  the  jrear  1743;  when  he  opened  aay  eifht  to  the  view  of  the  epiritual  world,  and  granted  roe  the  prM- 
lege  of  convenring  with  epiritt  and  angels!'  '  FVom  ttiat  time  I  began  to  print  and  publish  Tarfcne aremmm 
that  hare  been  seen  by  me,  or  reyealed  to  me ;  as  respecting  hearen  and  nell,  the  state  of  man  afterdeaih, 
the  true  worship  of  God,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word ;  with  many  other  more  hnportaat  mattaca  csa- 
docive  to  salvation  and  true  wisdom.' 

"  His  worlcs  were  all  written  in  Latbi.  His  theological  works  comprise,  fai  EnglUi,  about  50  volBBMa 
octavo^  and  are  as  follows,  not  regarding  the  order,  as  to  time,  in  whicn  thay  were  writlea: 

"  1.  The  Four  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  viz,  concerning  the  Lotd, 
concerning  the  Sacred  Scnptores,  concerning  Faith,  and  concerning  Life..  The  above 
•wen  originally  published  separately,  and  are  small  works.  2.  The  New  Jemsalent 
and  its  Heavenly  Doctrines.  3.  A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New 
Chnrch.  These  are  also  small  works.  4.  The  True  Christian  Religion,  or  the  TTni- 
versal  Theology  of  the  New  Choreh.    This  comprises  about  800  pages  octaya 

*<'nieworksaboTeenumeratedtraatmorBpartiealarlyaf  doctrinal  subjects.  Thri  dnririnri  fcsifiiiin^ 
the  Lord  may  be  oonsidarsd  as  one  of  the  roost  importance.  Itisnowrerealed.thattheLordlsoaettaoihla 
aasenee  and  pemoo ;  that  there  is  adhine  trinity  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  consisting  of  Father,  Sn, 
and  Holy  SpirH.  Ilieee  three  make  one  person,  as  the  soul,  body,  and  their  operatloii,  make  one  bmb. 
Oonceming  redomption,  it  is  now  shown  that  the  Dirine  sssumed  a  human  nature  and  dwelt  with  man, 
whereby  a  way  was  opened  in  the  which  thoee  wIm  had  alienated  themsetrea  ftmn  Him,  migbi,  ooasi*- 
— tly  with  their  freedom,  be  restored.    It  is  ftiUy  shown  that  there  was  the  same  cndeaTor  on  the  panaf 

B  DiTine  to  sare  man  ^-'- *      '^-  '' "^ "    "  " ^  ^    .  - 


the  Dhrine  to  sare  man  before  as  after  the  advent;  but  men  had  become  so  corrupt,  and  had  l 

theasselTss  so  far  from  divine  inlhiencea,  that  the  divine  endeavor  to  save  became  comparatirely  inapera' 
tlra.  Omnipolenee  akMie  cannot  save ;  if  se,  all  would  at  once  be  saved,  and  even  demona  be  comwtst 
bto  angela.  Ilie  suftringsaT  the  aanimed  humanity  were  endured,  that  man  might  in  fteedom  be  rseaa- 
cUad  to  his  Maker,  and  not  to  reconcile  the  Father  to  the  world.— The  doctriaee  of  the  New  Charch  am 
▼err  Ailly  and  fineely  contrasted  with  thoee  which  usually  prevail.  They  are  exnlakMd  with  akn|didty, 
ana  with  none  of  the  persuasive  roeana  usually  adopted  to  produce  converts.  The  aame  eovne  is  aim 
adopted  by  the  recaiveri  of  the  New  Church  doctrines.  Those  who  are  satisfied  whh  the  doctrinea  wWdi 
now  prevail  hi  the  Christian  church  wiH  have  no  desire  to  embrace  those  of  the  New  Choreh;  and  ^ 
thar  are  thus  satiafied  these  doctrines  can  do  them  no  good.    But  all,  of  whatever  aeet,  who  are  perp 

wltn  the  dogmas  in  which  thev  have  been  educated,  may  here  find  relief    The  trinitarian,  whose  i 

Is  trooMed  with  the  Uea of  a  aiviskm  of  the  divine  esnnae  Into  three  persons,  or  something  icniiiiiiBt 
tharsla,  may  hare  have  his  doubts  dispelled,  and  be  enaMad  to  see  a  divhie  trinkv  in  the  parmn  of  the  8aTisc 
The  cooacieotkHis  Uuiiarian,  who  cherishes  the  idea  of  a  unitr  fai  the  Godhead,  and  Is  nevertheiess  wawil- 
Ing  to  take  the  attribute  of  dhrinity  from  the  Savkir,  and  is  thus  perplexed  whh^onbta.  may  hare  be  aUa 
to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Savk>r  bitn  true  divinity,  and  bito  a  oneneas  with  the  Father.  The  Univar> 
aalbt,  who  may  not  have  confirmed  hhneelf  bi  that  belief,  but  is  uoaMe  to  sse  how  a  being  of  pore 
can  panUi,  may  here  be  led  to  see  that  the  Lord  punishes  no  one;  that  the  divine  hiflttsboa  is  aqi 
bsaiowed  tipan  all,  but  that  k  Is  dMbrantly  received  by  men. 

"  5.  The  Wisdom  of  Angels  concerning  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdoou 
6.  The  Wisdom  x>f  the  Angels  concerning  the  Divine  Providence.  Theae  two  make 
about  500  pafes  octavo.  7.  The  Nature  of  the  Interconne  between  the  Soal  and  the 
Body,  which  is  sapposed  to  take  place  either  by  Physical  Influx,  or  by  Spiritnal  InUnx, 
or  b^  Pre-established  Harmony.  This  is  a  small  work.  8.  Delights  of  Wisdom  coo- 
eeming  Conjngial  Lovv,  &c.    About  500  pages  octavo. 

<<  In  the  treatise  here  niraibered  5,  it  is  shown  that  the  Lofd  appears  in  the  spiritttal 
wortd  as  a  son ;  that  the  iqpiritual  and  the  natural  world  resemble  each  other  in  a^ 
pearance ;  that  the  mind  and  the  body  of  man  correspond,  and  that  the  former  acts 
npon,  fills,  moves  and  controls  the  latter;  that  man  has  a  spiritual  body  within  the 
natural  bodjr,  having  similar  sensations  to  the  hitter,  but  in  a  hi^er  degree ;  and  on 
the  diaaohition  of  the  latter,  man  continues  a  living  being  in  human  form,  with  all  his 
powers,  Acuities  and  sensationa  entire.  Concerning  the  Divine  Providence,  our  limits 
will  not  enable  us  to  speak.  Suffice  to  say,  it  is  clearlv  shown,  that  however  mys- 
teriously the  lot  of  some  may  be  cast  in  this  life,  yet,  with  each  and  every  individiiBl, 
his  best  possible  ftituie  and  eternal  happiness  is  every  momem  provided  for,  atehovch 
at  the  time  in  a  vray  unknown  to  him,  yet  in  a  manner  the  best  which  his  state  mil 
admit  of.  Of  marrittge,  it  is  shown  that  man  after  death  continues  male  and  female ; 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  material  body  offers  no  violence  to  the  mind  or  soul,  by 
^Which  so  important  a  feature  as  that  of  a  distinctness  of  the  sex  is  obbterated.  m 
the  most  ancient  church,  called  the  golden  age,  men  saw  and  acknowledged  their  ooa- 
jugial  relationship  to  be  one  with  the  church  in  them ;— that  the  cbtirch  m  fact  formed 
and  constituted  this  relationship ;  and  on  leaving  the  natural  world  that  relationship 
contimied  and  became  eternal.  The  effort  on  the  pan  of  Divine  Providence  it  •• 
restore  this  lost,  but  happy  condition  of  the  church. 

"  9.  Arcana  Coelestia,  or  Heavenly  M^^steries,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  manifiested  and  laid  open  -,  beginning  with  the  Book  or  Gc&ais. 
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Twidre  Tohimes,  octayo.  10.  Apocalypse  Beveakd ;  wtoem  are  diadosed  Um  aicaaa 
tlMKem  foretold,  which  have  hitherto  remained  concealed.  Two  vohunes,  octavo.  11. 
The  Apocalypse  Explained.    Six  volames,  octavo. 


**IiD  tfM»  world  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  secred  scriptures  is  unfolded.  ' 
ln«  to  the  Biws  of  correspondence  of  nttural  with  spiritual  things,  and  thus  ( 
A  work  written  by  a  man  noceswirily  proceeds  from  aiSsctions  finite  and  Umk 


The  Word  Is  written  acoetd- 
I  diflbrs  ftom  all  other  bodka. 
I  by  a  man  noceswirily  proceeds  from  aiSsctions  finite  and  Umked ;  the  truths  In  whkh  his 
•flbeUon  or  lore  are  embodied  are  finite  and  limited.  The  writer  has  hi  riew  some  end  which  he  wbhaa 
to  accomplish,  and  the  truths  which  he  expresses  in  words  are  as  limited  as  the  end  and  causs  flran 
which  they  pror^eed.  The  words  written  are  but  a  mirror,  in  which  are  seen  the  aflbctkms  and  tbooEfats. 
tktt  end  and  motives  of  the  writer.  But  the  Infinhe  Mind,  or  the  Supreme  Good,  bi  dlctatlDf  the  word 
through  the  hupired  writers,  could  have  hod  nothing  le«  in  view  than  the  best  possible  good  or  the  whota 
humao  raco.  An  obiea  short  of  thli,  and  means  employed  of  which  any  thtog  abort  or  perfectkm  can  be 
predicated,  must  hnply  something  short  of  InAnhy  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  render  Improper  the  exprea* 
■ion,  *  Word  of  God,'  as  applied  to  the  sacred  scriptures.  It  b  impoMible  for  man  to  adapt  truths  to  tUl 
RMO,  or  to  all  states  of  mind ;  it  It  equally  impossible  for  the  Divine  to  do  lees.  It  Is  (si  account  of  the 
odaptnlon  of  truths  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Word  of  God  It  capable  of  being  received  hi  such  a  variety 
of  diflbrent  ways,  and  not  because  truths  themselves  are  at  variance  with  each  other.  The  sphere  of  the 
dhrfaie  operation  is  not  limited  to  a  setea  few,  who  are  thought  to  be>  or  who  really  are,  better  than  othtrSf 
but  extends  to  all.  *  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there:  if  I  make  my  bed  In  hell,  behold,  thou  an 
there.'  When  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  b  opened,  the  Infinite  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  seen  In 
•xpreaslons  which  seem  to  Imply  in  hhn  anger  and  wrath,  and  the  hnmutability  of  God  b  seaa  fat  thoia 
which  seem  to  imply  fe  hhn  repentance  and  change  of  purpoee. 

12.  "  A  Treatise  cenceming  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  of  the  wonderlhl  things  therein 
heard  and  seen.  About  400  pages,  octavo.  13.  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Last  Jndg- 
ment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon :  showing  that  all  the  predictions  contained  in  the 
Apocalypse  are  at  this  day  fulfilled ;  being  a  testimony  of  things  heard  aad  seen.  14. 
A  Continoalion  concerning  tk»  Last  Judgment  and  the  Spiritual  Worid^  These  an 
small  works^ 

"  In  the  treatise  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  it  is  shown  that  the  inhabitants  or  heaven  live 
in  societies  distinct  from  each  others  anc^  that  alT  are  associated  according  to  their  seve- 
ral  states  and  different  dispositions— that  the  happiness  of  heaven  consists  in  a  life  of 
usefolness,  and  thence- of  activity.  The  nnhappiness  of  the  wicked  does  not  consist 
in  their  being  rejected,  punished,  and  cast  into  hell  by  the  Lord,  for  this  is  not  the  case ; 
they  separate  themsehres  from  the  good,  and  form  associations  with  evil  spirits,  because 
ther  tak»  the  greatest  jrieasnre  in  their  society ;  but  their  misery  consists  in  hating 
and  despising  ethers,  in  having  all  their  thoughts  and  affections  oenierediin  tfaemtelvet 
-*thns  im  living  contrary  to  ihs  order  of  heavenJ'' 


PEMBROKE. 

Tms  tawn  was  incorporated  in  1711.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Lewis 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  1712,  and  continued  in  the  pas- 
toral office  about  39  years.  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  succeeded  him 
in  the  ministry  at  the  close  of  1754,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral 
otBice  34  years.  He  died  in  1786,  aged  83,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Whitman,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  about  9  years.  A 
son  of  BLev.  Gideon  Hawley,  missionary  among  the  Marshpee 
Indians,  next  succeeded ;  he  continued  in  the  ministry  at  this  place 
about  1&  months^  when  he  died  In  1801,  Rev.  MosreH  Allen  was 
ordained  the  next  paster. 

'<  'Riis  town  was  originally  a  paft  of  Duxbury,  aad  wiA  that 
town  was  called  MaUdceesU  by  me^  Indians.  Here  was  the  first 
sawHnill  in  Pl3rmouth  colony,  and  the  only  one  in  the  colimy  for 
more  than  forty  years  after  its  settlement"  North  river  separates 
this  town  from  Hanover,  and  two  of  its  considerable  branches  rise 
from  several  ponds  in  this  town.  This  stream  is  quite  narrow, 
but  deep,  and  very  crooked.  Two  companies  were  incorporated  in 
this  town  in  1814  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods^ 
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with  cajHtab  (tf  $100,000  each.  In  1837,  Aere  ^na  1  colloa 
mill,  1  cupola  fiimace,  2  tack  factories,  and  2  shingle  mais. 
"Number  of  vessels  built,  8;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1000 ;  Talue 
of  the  same,  $40,000;  hands  employed,  8."  Peculation,  1,298. 
DisUmce,  12  miles  from  Plymouth,  9  firrai  Scibiate  Harbw,  ^nd  27 
from  Boston. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Plymouth,  the  first  perman^it  settlement  by  civilized  man  in 
New  England,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  harbor  on  the  south- 
western part  of  Massachusetts  bay.  Its  Indian  name  was  PaiuxeL 
It  is  built  on  tfie  shore,  upon  an  easy  declivity,  beneath  the  brow 
of  an  extensive  pine  plain.  The  decUvity  is  about  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  soil  of  this  tract  is  good,  but  that  of  the  plain  is  of  but  littla 
value.  The  harbor  is  formed  partly  by  a  beach,  extending  three 
miles  northerly  from  the  moutfi  of  Eel  brook,  strnth  o[  the  ^nllage. 
This  beach,  which  serves  to  break  the  waves  roUing  in  fsom 
Massachusetts  bay,  has  been  much  damaged  by  violence,  and  in 
former  years  even  the  safety  of  the  harbor  has  been  endang^^d. 
Large  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  town,  as  well  as  by 
the  state,  ana  recently  by  the  general  government,  for  the  repair 
and  preservation  of  the  beach,  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  harbor.  The  township  of  Plymouth  was  once  much  larger 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  very  largest,  in  point 
of  territory,  in  the  state.  It  extends  on  the  coast  about  sixteen 
miles  from  north  to  south.  The  land  is  generally  hilly,  barren, 
and  sandy;  but  a  border  of  considerable  extent  on  the  seaboard 
consists  of  a  rich  loamy  soil.  Numerous  small  streams  cross  the 
township  in  various  directions,  and  there  are  more  Aan  fifry  per- 
manent ponds,  and  more  than  3000  acres  are  covered  with  water. 

Plymouth  village  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  It 
is  a  port  of  entry,  and  county  town — 30  miles  north-west  of  Barn- 
stable, 26  eastei^  of  Taunton,  35  south-easterly  of  Boston,  and 
439  miles  from  W  ashington.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  but  not  of 
sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  A  considerable  number  of 
vessels  belong  here,  most  of  which  are  ^igaged  in  the  fishing  and 
coasting  business.  There  are  in  the  village  2  banks — ^the  ^'  CMd 
Colony  Bank"  and  "  Plymouth  Bank,"  c»ch  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000 ;  and  ''  The  Marine  Insurance  Company,"  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  In  1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  number  of 
spindles,  3,764;  yards  of  cotton  cloth  manufactured,  706,810; 
value,  $61,081 ;  males  employed,  27 ;  females,  67.  There  were  3 
nail  factories ;  1,500  tons  of  nails  were  manufieu^tured ;  valoe. 
$200,000 ;  hands  employed,  60.  There  were  46  vessels  employed 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  29,068  quintals  of  codfish  and 
1,436  barrels  of  mackerel  were  taken ;  value,  $96,674 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 362.    There  were  4  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishcory ; 
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tonnage,  1,300 ;  hands  employed,  100;  47,260  gallons  of  sperm  oil 
and  47,250  of  whale  oil  were  obtained ;  value,  $59,062.  There 
^were  2 cordage  manufactories;  value  of  cordage  manufactured, 
^  1 77,625 ;  hands  employed,  1 35.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice,  there  is  the 
court-house,  the  church  of  the  first  society,  a  gothic  structure,  and 
the  monumental  edifice,  or  Pilgrim  Hall,  There  are  in  the  whole 
eight  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  5  Congregational,  2  Baptist, 
and  I  Universalist.    Population,  5,034. 

The  village  of  Plymouth  is  compactly  built,  and  for  the  space 
of  half  a  mile  north  and  south  from  the  town  square  very  few 
building  lots  are  unoccupied.  "  Not  a  dweUing-house  of  ancient 
date  or  antique  form  now  remains  in  town.  Those  recently  erected 
are  in  the  style  of  modern  architecture,  and  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  buildings  in  the  place  are  painted  of  a  light  color,  and 
exhibit  an  air  of  neatness  and  elegance."  This  is  a  place  of  resort 
for  strangers  during  the  summer  season,  and  no  true-bom  son  of 
New  England  can  visit  this  place,  consecrated  by  the  *'  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  without  emotion. 


PUgrim  Hall,  Plymouth. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  Pilgrim  Hall.  This 
edifice  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  its  situation  presents  a  full  view  of  the  outer  harbor. 
The  comer-stone  of  this  building  was,  with  appropriate  solemnities, 
laid  on  the  first  of  September,  1824.  The  building  was  not  entirely 
completed  till  1834.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  de- 
posited in  an  excavation  made  in  the  comer-stone  for  the  purpose. 

"  Deposits^Sermon  delivered  at  Plymoath  hf  Robert  Cushman,  December  12th, 
1621.-— First  newspaper  printed  in  the  Old  Colony,  by  Nathaniel  CJoverly,  at  Phrmouth, 
in  1786. — Coins  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Massachusetts. — Odes  composed  for  the 
Anniversary.— Constitution  of  the  PUgrim  Societv,  and  the  names  of  its  members. — 
Daniel  Webster's  Century  Oration  for  1820.— Massachusetts  Begister.-— Old  Colony 
Memorial,  began  in  May,  1822,  by  Allen  Danforth.— Columbian  Centinel,  by  Benjamin 
Russell,  contaimng  an  account  of  the  entry  of  General  Lafayette  into  the  aty  of 
ioaum.'-PUUe — <  In  grateful  memory  of  our  ancestors  who  exiUd  themselves  from 
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Uwir  Bfttive  country,  Cmt  the  sake  of  religioii,  and  here  snccenfolly  laid  tlie  i 
of  J^reedom  and  Empire.  December  zxii.  A.  D.  MDCXX.  their  descendants,  the  Filsrim 
Society,  have  raised  this  edifice,  August  xxxi.  A.  D.  lADCCCUOV.  A.  PAmmn, 
Akchitbct.    J.  Ac  A.  S.  Taylor,  butLDSRS.    H.  Morsb,  Sc.'  " 

In  1834,  Col.  Sargent,  of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Pilgrim  Society 
his  valuable  painting,  representing  the  landing  of  the  Fathers  from 
the  May  Flower,  in  1620.  This  painting,  which  decorates  the  walls 
of  the  Pilgrim  Hall,  is  valued  at  $3,000.  It  is  about  13  by  16 
feet,  and  represents  all  the  prominent  persons  in  the  colony  who 
first  landed,  being  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  acquisition. 
Among  the  antiquities  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  there 
is  an  antique  chair,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Governor  Carver — 
the  identical  sword-blade  used  by  Captain  Miles  Standish — the 
identical  cap  worn  by  King  Philip — and  a  variety  of  impl^nents. 
wrought  of  stone  by  the  natives,  such  as  axes,  tomahawks,  arrow- 
heads, &c. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  celebration  of  the  landing  of 
the  Fathers  is  taken  from  Dr.  Thacher's  History  of  Plymouttiy 
second  edition,  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work,  published  bj 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyon,  Boston,  ISSiS. 

«<  Friday,  December  22,  (1769.>;-The  Old  Colony  Club,  agreeably  to  a  vote  passed  the 
18th  instant,  met,  in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  their  worthy  ancestors  in  this 
place.  On  the  morning  of  the  said  day,  after  discharging  a  cannon,  was  hcMsted  upon 
the  hall  an  elegant  silk  flag,  with  the  following  inscription,  <  (Hd  CoUmt/,  1620.'  At 
11  o'ch)ck,  A.  M.,  the  membeis  of  the  club  appeared  at  the  hall,  and  ftom  thenoe  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Mr.  Howland,  innholder,  which  is  erected  upon  the  sfca  i^ere* 
the  first  licensed  house  in  the  Old  C(^ny  formerly  stood.  At  half  after  two  a  decent 
repast  was  served,  which  consisted  of  the  following  dishes,  viz. 

<<  1,  a  Urge  baked  Indian  whortleberry  pudding ;  2,  a  dish  of  sauquetach,  (snccatach^ 
com  and  beans  boiled  together^ ;  3,  a  dish  of  clams ;  4,  a  dish  of  ojrsters  and  a  dish 
of  codfish ;  5,  a  haunch  of  venison,  roasted  by  the  first  jack  brought  to  the  colony; 
6,  a  dish  of  sea-fowl :  7,  a  dish  of  frost-fish  and  eels ;  8,  an  a}^  pie ;  9,  a  coww 
of  cranberry  tarts,  and  cheese  made  in  the  Old  Colony. 

"  These  articles  were  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner,  all  appearance  of  Inzuiy'  anl 
extravagance  being  avoided,  in  imitation  of  our  ancestors,  whose  memory  we  shall 
ever  respect.  At  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  members  of  our  club,  headed  by  the  steward, 
carrying  a  folio  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  Old  Colony,  hand  m  hand  marched  in  no- 
cession  to  the  hall.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  procession  in  front  of  the  haU,  a 
number  of  descendants  fh>m  the  first  settlers  in  the  Old  Colony  drew  up  in  a 
regular  file,  and  discharged  a  volley  of  small-arms,  succeeded  by  three  cheers,  n^kk 
were  returned  by  the  club,  and  the  gentlemen  generously  treated.  After  this,  appear- 
ed at  the  nrivate  grammar-school,  opposite  the  hall,  a  number  of  young  gentl^den, 
pupils  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  who,  to  express  their  joy  upon  this  occasion,  and  thdr 
rtt^MBCt  for  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  joined  in 
singing  a  song  very  applicable  to  the  day.  At  sunsetting  a  cannon  was  discharged^ 
and  the  flag  struck.  In  the  evening  the  hall  was  illuminated,  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, being  previously  invited,  joined  the  club,  viz. 

Col.  Oeorge  Watson,         Capt.  Gideon  White,        Mr.  Edward  Clarke, 
Col.  James  Warren,  Capt.  Elkanah  Watson,    Mr.  Alexander  Scammdl, 

James  Hovey,  Esq.  Capt.  Thomas  Davis,         Mr.  Peleg  Wadswoith, 

Thomas  Mayhew,  Esq.     Dr.  Nathaniel  Lothrop,      Mr.  Thomas  Southworth  How* 
William  Watson,  Esq.       Bfr.  John  Bussell,  land. 

« The  president  being  seated  in  a  large  and  venerable  chair,  which  was  formerty 
possessed  by  William  Bradford,  the  second  worthy  governor  of  the  Old  Cokmy,  and 
presented  to  the  club  by  our  friend  Dr.  Lazarus  Le  Baron  of  this  town,  ddiveied 
several  ^ypropriate  toasts.  After  spending  an  evening  in  an  agreeable  manner,  in 
recapitulatmg  and  conversing  bpon  the  many  and  various  advantages  of  our  m- 
Ikthers  in  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  and  the  growth  and  increase  of  the 
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ame,  it  11  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  cannon  was  again  fired,  three  cheers  ghreni  and 
the  dub  and  company  withdrew/' 

In  1820,  a  society  was  instituted  at  Plymouth,  called  the  Pilgrim 
Sociehf,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
The  design  of  this  association  is  to  commemorate  the  ^'  great  his- 
torical event"  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  "  and  to  per- 
petuate the  character  and  virtues  of  our  ancestors  to  posterity." 
The  centennial  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  this  year 
was  one  of  uncommon  interest,  and  the  concourse  of  people  was 
far  greater  than  on  any  former  celebration.  The  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster  was  selected  as  the  orator  on  the  occasion.  "  A  procession 
was  formed  at  11  o'clock,  soon  after  the  business  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society  was  transacted,  and,  escorted  by  the  Standish  Guards^  a 
neat  independent  company,  lately  organized,  and  commanded  by 
Capt  Coomer  Weston,  moved  through  the  main  street  of  the  town 
to  the  meeting-house,  and,  after  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  were 
attended  by  the  same  corps  to  the  new  court-house,  where  they  sat 
down  to  an  elegant  though  simple  repast,  provided  in  a  style  very 
proper  for  the  occasion,  where  the  company  was  served  with  the 
treasures  both  of  the  land  and  sea.  Among  other  affecting  memo- 
rials, calling  to  mind  the  distresses  of  the  Pilgrims,  were  five 
kernels  of  parched  com  placed  on  each  plate,  alluding  to  the  time, 
in  1623,  when  that  was  the  proportion  allowed  to  each  individual, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity.  John  Watson,  Esq.,  respectable  by  his 
years,  and  dignified  by  his  gentlemanly  manners,  and  the  only 
surviving  member  of  die  Old  Colony  club,  presided  during  the 
hours  of  dinner." 

An  account  of  the  emigration,  the  landing,  the  sufferings,  &c.y 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth,  is  given  in  the  outline  history 
prefixed  to  this  work.  The  place  in  which  the  settlers  located 
themselves  for  a  town  is  the  whole  extent  of  Leyden  street,  and  its 
environs.  This  street  was  laid  out  by  them,  and  extends  from  the 
town  square  in  a  gradual  descent  to  the  shore,  and  terminateiB  a 
little  south  of  the  Forefathers'  rock.  The  first  winter,  during  the 
great  mortalitv  among  the  settlers,  the  dead  were  buried  on  the 
bank,  at  a  little  distance  from  &e  rock  where  the  Fathers  landed  • 
and  lest  the  Indians  should  take  advantage  of  the  weak  ana 
wretched  state  of  the  English,  their  graves  were  levelled  and  sown  » 
for  the  purpose  of  conceaUng  the  extent  of  their  loss.  This  place, 
which  is  a  small  square  on  the  sea-bank,  at  the  foot  of  Middle  street, 
is  called  CoU^s  Hill  Governor  Carver's  remains,  it  is  supposed, 
were  interred  here,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  stone  has  been 
erect^  to  designate  the  spot  It  is  a  pleasant  spot,  affording  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  ocean.  "  About  the  year  1736,  an  enormous  freshet 
rushed  down  Middle  street,  by  which  many  of  the  graves  of  the 
Fathers  were  laid  bare,  and  their  bones  washed  into  the  sea."  A 
breastwork  and  platform  were  erected  on  this  bank  in  1742.  lu 
tne  revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1814| 
*>me  defiances  were  erected  on  this  spot 
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BUHngtm  5m  k  a  lake  of  ahoat  six  nules  in  drcnmieience,  about  two  miles  soatk- 
west  of  the  Tillage,  and  firom  it  issues  the  town  brook.  It  was  discorered  bj  Fra&ds 
BilUngton.  aboat  the  first  of  January,  1621,  while  mounted  on  a  tree  standing  on  a  hiQ. 
It  was  in  ue  midst  of  a  thick  forest,  and  when  seen  at  a  distance  BiUington  snpposedit 
to  be  another  sea.  In  this  nond  there  are  two  small  islands :  the  largest,  contaiaiac 
about  two  acres,  has  been  planted  with  apple  trees.  The  pond  is  stocked  with  pckerel 
and  ^rch,  and  the  eagle  is  frequently  seen  cowehng  oyer  it,  haying  its  nest  in  the 
Tidnity.  The  fallow  deer  occasionally  yisits  this  poud  for  drink,  and  to  biowte  oa 
its  margin.    For  many  years  this  place  was  a  fayorite  resort  for  social  parties. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town  or  Plymouth,  bordering  on  Sandwich  and  Warebam, 
there  is  a  tract  of  country,  nearly  twentjr  miles  square,  chiefly  coyered  with  wood. 
This  place  has  alwa3rs  been  well  stocked  with  deer,  but  they  are  annually  thinned  off 
by  hunters.  In  January,  1831,  a  heayy  snow,  lapng  about  three  feet  deep,  so  im- 
peded their  motions  as  to  proye  fatal  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock.  The  hunters 
proyided  themselyes  with  snow-shoes,  pursued  the  deer,  aod  killed  and  captured  two 
hundred,  of  which  about  forty  were  taken  aliye.  There  are  on  the  road  to  Sandwich, 
in  the  woods,  two  rocks,  called  Sacrijke  Recks,  which  are  coyered  with  sticks  and  stones, 
which  hayc  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  It  was  the  constant  practice  for  the 
Indians,  when  passing  by,  to  throw  on  the  rock  a  stick  or  stone.  The  Key.  Mr.  Hawley, 
who  spent  many  years  among  the  natiyes  at  Marshpee,  endeayored  to  learn  from  tfaem 
this  singular  rite,  but  could  only  conjecture  that  it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  an  in- 
Tisible  Being,  the  unknown  God  whom  they  worshipped,  this  pile  being  their  altar. 


The  annexed  is  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  Old  Colony  seal,  taken  from 
the  book  of  laws,  published  in 
1685.  Underneath  are  fac  similes 
of  the  hand- writing  of  distinguish- 
ed persons  in  the  colony. 


Immediately  in  Ae  rear  of  Plymouth  village  is  Burjong  Hill,  for- 
merly Fort  Hill.  It  embraces  about  eight  acres,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  165  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  suminu 
of  the  south-western  side,  the  Pilgrims  at  first  erected  some  alight 
defences ;  but  in  1675,  on  the  approach  of  Philip's  war,  they  eroci- 
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td  a  fort  150  feet  square,  strongly  palisaded,  101  feet  hi^^  aiUl 
the  whole  circuit  of  this  fortification  is  distinctly  visible.  Hie 
Tiew  presented  from  this  emin^fice  is  rarely  excelled  by  any  in 
Vhe  country.  Beyond  the  points  of  land  forming  the  harbor,  the 
great  bay  of  Massachusetts  opens  to  the  Tiew,  bounded  at  the 
southern  extremity  by  the  peninsula  of  Cape  CkxI.  On  the  north 
appears  the  village  of  Duxbury,  and  the  handsome  conical  hill, 
once  the  property  and  residence  of  Capt  Standish,  the  military 
commander  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Burying  Hill  is  so  named 
from  its  being  used  as  the  burying-place  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  surprise  that  sixty  years  should  have  elapsed  before 
a  grave-stone  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  at  Plymouth. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  their  poverty  and  want  of  artists.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  oldest  are  of  English  slate-stone.  The 
oldest  monument  in  the  yard  is  for  Edward  Gray,  a  respectable 
merchant,  whose  name  is  often  found  in  the  old  records.  The 
inscription  is,  "  Here  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Gray,  Gent,  aged 
about  fifty-two  years,  and  departed  this  life  the  last  of  June^ 
1681."  The  following  are  also  copied  from  monuments  standing 
on  Burying  Hill. 

Here  lyes  y*  body  of  y«  Honorable  William  Bradford,  who  expired  Febnuury  y  20. 
1703-4,  aged  79  years. 

He  lived  long,  but  was  still  doing  good, 
And  in  his  country's  service  lost  much  blood. 
After  a  life  well  spent  he's  now  at  rest  -, 
His  yeiy  name  and  memory  is  blest. 

Here  lyeth  buried  y*  body  of  that  jprecions  servant  of  God,  Hr.  Thomas  Cnshm«tt| 
who,  after  he  had  served  his  generaUon  according  to  the  will  of  God.  and  particlUarly 
the  church  of  Plymouth,  for  many  ^ears  in  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  fietl  asleep  im 
Jesus,  Pecember  y  10th,  1691,  and  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 


PLYMPTON. 


This  town  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Pljrmouth  county,  and 
was  originally  the  north-western  parish  of  Plymoath.  k  was  in- 
corporated  as  a  town  in  1707.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Cushman,  the  first 
minister,  was  ordained  in  1698.  His  successor,  Rev.  Jooatfiaa 
Parker,  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1776.  Rev.  Ezra 
Sampson  was  ^he  next  minister ;  he  resigned  in  1796.  Hie  next 
in  order  was  Rev.  Eben.  Withinston,  Rev.  John  Briggs,  and  Rcy. 
Elijah  Dexter,  who  was  ordained  in  1809. 

The  original  growth  of  forest  trees  here  was  radier  superior  in  size 
and  variety  to  other  kinds  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Pl3rmouth 
township:  upland  and  swamp  oak,  maple,  walnut,  while  pine, 
white  ceaar,  pitch  pine,  w^e  cmnnum.  Hie  Wkinatudcset,  a 
branch  of  Taimton  river,  passes  through  the  western  width  of  ^is 
town,  and  the  natural  meadows  on  this  stream  had  early  attrac- 
tions, and  first  led  to  the  settlement  of  these  then  '*  westerly  pre- 
cincts of  Pljrmouth."    Persons  by  the  names  of  Loring,  Commg, 
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Lobdell,  Laxell,  and  Bra4fotd  were  among  the  first  setttocs  of  tba 
place.  There  is  a  Cimgregational  and  an  Uniyersalist  chnrdL 
Population,  835.  Distance,  8  miles  W.  of  Plymcmth,  10  R  of 
Bridgewater,  and  32  south-easterly  of  Boston.  In  1837,  tfaevS 
was  one  cotton  mill,  spindles,  1,000 ;  cloth  manufactured,  180,000 
yards ;  value,  $18,000 ;  fire  males  and  25  females  employed;  oo6 
woollen  mill,  2  seU  of  machinery;  36,154  yards  of  woollen  doth 
manufiBU^tured;  value,  $40,171 ;  two  nail  factories;  83  tonsc^naib 
manu&ctured;  value,  $16,180 ;  one  manufactory  of  shovels,  spades, 
fbrks  and  hoes ;  value  of  artides  manufactured,  $7,200. 


ROCHESTER. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1686.  As  early  as  1638,  it  qv- 
pears  that  the  colony  court  of  Plymouth  '^  granted  lands  at  Sewi- 
can  to  a  committee  of  the  church  of  Scituate,  for  the  seating  oi  a 
township  and  a  congregation,"  &c.  The  territory,  however,  re- 
mained unoccupied  till  1651,  when  it  was  granted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  It  was  probably  purchased  of  the 
natives  the  same  year. 

After  tMs  purchase  there  were  several  others  made  at  Tarioas  times.  The  town  » 
said  to  have  taken  its  name  ftom  the  ancient  city  of  Rochester,  in  Kent,  England,  t 
shire  from  whence  man^  of  the  first  planters  of  Scimate  (and  of  coarse  Bochesier) 
emigrated.  "  That  ancient  city  had  tne  jurisdiction  of  the  oyster  fishery,  and  it  ap* 
pears  in  history  that  these  oysters  were  celebrated  by  the  Romans  for  their  excellence." 
The  first  settlers  appear  to  hare  come  into  the  place  abont  the  Tear  1680 ;  tfaey  were 
principally  from  Sandwich,  Marshfteld,  and  Scituate.  The  following  appear  to  hare 
Men  tne  nrst  principal  settlers. 

Mr.  Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  Hammond,    Jacob  Bumpus,  Abraham  Hobnei, 

John  Hammond,        John  Wing,               Joseph  Barges,  Job  Winslow. 

Hoses  Barlow,           Aaron  Barlow,           John  Haskell, 
Samuel  White,  Joseph  Dotey,  Spragae, 

Rochester  is  a  large  township,  containing  about  sixty  square 
miles,  containing  various  kinds  of  soil ;  about  the  center  it  is  light 
and  sandy;  some  parts  are  rocky  and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  in  some 
{daces  the  soil  is  luxuriant,  producing  good  crops  of  grass.  The 
principal  manufacture  of  the  town  is  salt  Ship-buildmg  has  also 
fimned  an  important  branch  of  business  in  the  place.  Hiereis 
about  60  sail  of  merchant  and  coasting  vessels  owned  here.  Tboe 
are  8  churches,  4  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  2 
Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  for  Friends.  MaUapoiset^^  on  an  inlet  from 
Buzzard's  bay,  is  the  principal  village. 

The  fbllo wing  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
firom  the  east    The  village  consists  of  about  100  dwelling-houees, 

n  -  • 

*  Ike  Indian  word  MattapoUtt  is  said  to  signify  the  place  0fresL  The  Indians  Hr- 
ed  5  or  6  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  used  frequently  to  come  down  to  the  shore  6r 
the  irarpose  of  obtaining  clams  and  fish ;  one  or  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  tker 
used  to  stop  at  a  spring  and  rest.  From  this  circamstance,  is  it  said,  tlie  river  m 
pbkct  derived  their  names. 
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East  view  of  Mattapoiset  Village^  Rochesttr.^ 


3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Baptist.  The 
Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right;  the  Ubiversal- 
ist,  with  a  tower,  is  seen  farther  south.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  mechanic  shops,  connected  principally  with  the  ship-building 
business,  which,  with  the  whale  fishery,  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  Large  whaling  ships  can  come  up  to  the  wharves. 
This  village  is  6  miles  from  New  Bedford,  25  from  Plymouth,  and 
6  miles  south  from  Rochester  Center,  which  is  a  small  viilaee) 
having  a  Congregational  church.  Sippican  village  is  about  6  miles 
north-eastward  of  Mattapoiset,  and  perhaps  about  two  thirds  its 
size,  containing  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Universalist. 
In  this  village  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  the  leading  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  state,  it  is  stated, 
"Number  of  vessels  built,  35;  tonnage  of  the  same,  9,338 ;  value 
of  the  same,  $379,000;  hands  employed,  215.'*   Population,  3,570. 

Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Le  Baron  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Mat- 
tapoiset for  100  years.  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D.,  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Le  Baron,  possesses,  it  is  beheved,  the  most  valual)le 
private  Ubrary  in  the  state.  It  consists  of  about  3,000  volumes, 
of  which  more  than  300  ate  folios.  The  principal  subjects  on 
which  these  volumes  treat  are  theology  and  history,  and  many  of 
them  are  quite  ancient.  In  this  collection  there  are  4,000  pamph- 
lets, some  of  which  are  very  rare.  Dr.  R.  has  also  an  extenwvo 
collection  of  coins,  manuscripts,  &c.  The  library  is  carefully 
arranged  in  neat  and  elegant  book-cases.. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold  was  the  first  minister  of  this  town. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Sippican  or 
Rochester  harbor,  and  at  this  place,  it  is  probable,  the  first  settlers 
located  themselves.  Mr.  Arnold  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Timothy 
Rugries,  who  wa^  settled  here  in  1710.  While  he  was  minister, 
the  mhabitants  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  town,  Uving  re- 
mote from  the  place  of  public  worship,  proposed  to  be  set  ofi*  into 
a  distinct  parish.  This  was  accordingly  done  about  the  year  1733, 
and  Rev.  Ivory  Hovey  was  ordained  their  minister.    This  parish 
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contains  tfiat  part  of  the  town  whkdi  still  retains  the  Indian  nans 
MattapoiseL  Mr.  Hovey  was  succeeded,  in  1772,  by  Rev.  Lemuel 
Le  Baron.*  A  third  Congr^ational  society  was  formed  from 
several  border-towns,  about  1748,  of  which  Rev.  Thomas  Wert 
was  for  many  years  the  pastor.  He  died  in  the  ministry,  in  1790, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  The  meeting-house  for  this  society  stood 
at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  town,  near  the  great  ponds.  The  Bap- 
tist church  in  Rochester,  according  to  Mr.  Backus,  was  established 
about  1793. 

The  following  sketch  or  draught  is  copied  from  an  original  draw- 
ing made  by  King  Philip,  in  1668,  preserved  in  the  records  of 
Plymoutfi  colony.  The  land  described  seems  to  fall  within  Rodi- 
ester,  cm  the  sea-shore. 

«  This  may  infonn  the  honorable  conrt,  that  I,  Phihp,  am  willing  to  sell  the  land 
within  this  draught,  hot  the  Indians  that  are  upon  it  may  live  upon  it  still;  \nx  the 
land  that  is  mine  may  be  sold,  and  Watashpoo  is  of  the  same  mind.   I  have  potdows 
all  the  principal  names  of  the  land  we  are  now  willing  should  be  sold. 
"Prom  Pacanankett,  the  24th  PhUip :  P:  his  mark." 

ofthe  month,  1668." 

Wewwensett. 

(^ *  '  ■  i  ■  iPanhanet. 

- '  '      iPatantanett. 


I-' 


Asiookaaiick. 


Machapangoneck. 
Assowonpam^Ac. 

Kiu'easkeesetl. 

*<  Enow  aU  men  Ysf  these  presents,  that  Philip  has  giren  power  onto  Wataikpeo, 
•ad  Sampson  and  their  brethren,  to  hold  atid  to  make  sale  of  to  whom  they  will,  by  my 
MBseot,  we.  bcc.    Witness  my  hand  that  1  give  it  to  them. 

The  mark  P  of  PfaOlp,  1668." 

^  John  Sawsammi  is  a  witness." 


SCITUATE. 


Tms  town  appears  to  have  been  settled  as  early  as  1633  or  1634. 
It  is  supposea  the  town  derived  its  name  from  the  Indian  word 
Seieaat  or  Saimt,  a  word  which  signifies  Cold  Brook,  and  applied 

•  In  1696,  a  French  privateer  was  wrecked  in  Blizzard's  bay,  the  crew  were  carried 
imsoners  to  Boston  *,  tne  surgeon.  Dr.  Francis  Le  Baron,  came  to  Ptymonth,  and  hay- 
ing performed  a  surgical  operation,  the  town  being  destitute  <d  a  physician,  they  ped- 
tioiied  Lieateaant  Governor  Stoaghton  for  his  liberation,  that  he  might  settle  in  Uieir 
town.  This  was  granted,  and  he  married  Mary  Wilder,  and  practised  physic  till  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  36  years.  Dr.  Le  Baron  did  not  relinquisn  the  Cathohc  religioDf 
and  was  strongly  attached  to  its  ceremonies.  He  never  retired  to  rest  withoat  placiiif 
the  cross  on  his  breast.  He  left  descendants,  and  all  those  of  his  name  m  this  eooBtiy 
are  descended  firom  )um.^Thadur's  History  tf  FfynMUh. 
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to  a  ftream  in  this  place.  '^Sdtaate,  indebted  to  the  substantial 
character  of  some  of  its  founders,  many  of  whom,  it  is  evident, 
caune  chiefly  from  Kent,  in  England,  soon  became  a  respectable 
town,  early  taking  the  lead  in  rates  and  levies  of  men,  which  su* 
periority  it  maintained  to  the  latest  annals  of  the  colony.  Are  you 
a  Kentish  man,  or  a  man  of  Kent?  has  its  historical  value,  as  it 
respects  origin."*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  freemen  in 
Scituate,  from  1633  to  1649. 

Mr.  William  Gilson,  Henry  Bowley,  Richard  Sillis,  Walter  Woodworth, 

Anthony  Annable,     Geo.  Kendrick,  Edward  Fitzrandle,    Mr.  Timo.  Hatherly, 

Humphrey  Turner,    Edward  Foster,  Robert  Linnet,  Wm.  Caseley, 

William  Hatch,         George  Lewis,  John  Williams,  Edward  Eddenden, 

Henry  Cobb,  Bernard  Lombard,      Thomas  Dimmack,    Thomas  Clapp, 

Samael  House,  Mr.  John  Lothrop,     John  Twisden,  Edward  Jenkms, 

Mr.  James  Cudworth,HeniT  Bourne,  Thomas  Chambers,    Isaac  Stedman, 

Isaac  Robinson,         Mr.  Thos.  Besbedge,  John  Hewes,  John  AUen. 

Samuel  Fuller,  Samuel  Hickley,         Mr.  Chas.  Cbauncey, 

John  Cooper,  John  Lewis,  William  Parker, 

Mr.  Timothy  Hatherly  was  the  principal  founder  and  father  of  the  town  of  Scituate. 
In  1656,  Mr.  Hatherly,  Robert  Studson,  and  Joseph  Tilden,  built  a  saw-mill  on  the 
third  Heniiig  Brook,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  saw-mill  in  the  colony.  This  is 
the  brook  that  separates  Scituate  from  Hanover.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
Philip's  war.  It  is  stated  that  19  houses  were  burnt  by  the  savages  in  their  attack  on 
this  town  in  1676. 

This  town  suffered  severely  during  Philip's  war.  Capt.  Michael 
Pierce,  who,  with  61  Englishmen,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  near 
Pawtucket,  was  of  this  town.  The  following  account  of  the 
Indian  attack  on  this  town  is  copied  from  the  account  giveh  in 
**  Deane's  History  of  Scituate,"  published  in  1831. 

'*Thfy  ctme  hito SelUMta  bjr  the  'Indian  path,'  ao  callod,  which  lod  firon  Scituate  to  the  Tfftitawot 
•ettlamenta  at  Indian  head  poDdf ,  bj  '  the  Gomel's  mill,'  on  the  third  Herring  brook,  near  the  reeidenee  of 
tha  late  Major  Winakm.  This  aaw-mlD  they  burnt ;  and  tradition  tells  that  they  wounded  and  bilrat  a 
nan  In  it;  out  this  is  doubtful.  They  then  proceeded  to  Capt.  Jowph  Sylvester'is  and  burnt  hie  houee.  It 
Mood  north  of  the  Epbcopal  Chuieh  hill,  (now  known  as  soch,)  and  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where  stands 
iha  aianaian  of  Mr.  Shmod  Waterman.  There  was  a  itarrison  of  twelre  men  at  Joseph  Barstow's,  three 
Ibonhs  of  a  mile  south  of  Capt  Sylrester's,  which  they  probably  aroided,  and  proceeded  down  towards  the 
t*wil,  burning  as  they  went.  But,  unfortunately,  we  are  able  only  to  mention  a  fcw  of  the  houses  so  de- 
atroyad,  which  we  fiaid  Incidentany  mentioned  In  our  town  records.  The  next  house  which  they  burnt  (of 
which  we  have  certam  record)  was  William  BUckmore's.  h  stood  where  stands  the  house  of  the  late  C^pt. 
Bijah  C^rtiajcirty  rods  west  of  the  head  of  the  lane  thai  leads  to  Union  bridge,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  street.  William  Blackmore  was  killed  that  day,  but  whether  in  attempting  to  defend  his  house  or  not, 
•ad  what  was  the  fioe  of  bis  family,  we  hare  not  learned ;  probably,  howerer,  they  had  escaped  to  the 
'  Mock-house'  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  fifty  rods  dktant.  The  block-house  was  attacked,  but  not  car- 
ried ;  John  James,  howerer,  whose  house  was  near  the  Mock'house,  received  a  mortal  wound,  Ihigered 
about  six  weekstand  died.  The  Indians  then  hastened  iorward  to  attack  the  principal  garrison  at  Cbarles 
Stockbridge's.  Their  path  may  be  traced  directly  onward  towards  thb  garri:ran.  The  nouiie  of  Nicholas 
(Ihe  Sweede)  was  the  neit  burnt,  which  stood  on  a  small  hlU  thirty  rods  norttheaat  of  Parker  lane.  We 
observe  that  the  town  voted  the  next  year  to  aUow  him  three  pounds  towards  rebuilding  his  house.  In 
their  tother  progress  ther  doubtless  burnt  other  houses,  as  WnL  Parker's,  Robert  Stetson.  Jr.'s,  Stand* 
lake'a,  SuOidb's,  Holmes^;  John  Buck's  and  others  were  nigh  theirpath,  but  unfi)rtunatelv  the  oommittes's 
report  to  (3ov.  Whislow  is  not  extant,  at  least  hi  full.  They  passed  ovar  Walnut  Tree  hill,  on  the  north- 
vard  of  the  late  Judge  William  Curiiing's,  and  entered  EweU's  house,  which  stood  at  the  <  torn  of  the  road,' 
which  spot  may  be  known  in  modem  times  by  saying  it  was  nearly  midway  between  Judge  Cushing's 
nansfon  and  fkrm-house.  Gwell's  yt\(t  was  alone,  save  an  hiftnt  grandchild,  John  Northey^  sleeping  fai 
the  cOMlle ;  the  house  beteg  situated  beneath  a  high  hill,  she  had  no  notice  of  the  approach  of^the  savaMs 
ontll  they  were  rushing  down  the  hill  towards  the  house.  In  the  nv>ment  of  alarm  she  fled  towards  the 
garrisoD,  which  was  not  mora  than  sixty  rods  distant,  and  either  through  a  momenury  Ibrgetfhiness,  or 
oespalr,  or  with  the  hope  of  alarming  the  garrison  in  season,  she  forgot  the  child.  She  reached  the  garri- 
son hi  saAty.  The  savages  entered  her  house,  and  stopping  only  to  take  the  bread  from  the  oven  which 
•he  was  in  the  aa  of  putting  in,  when  she  was  first  alarmed,  then  rushed  forward  to  assault  the  garrison. 
After  they  had  become  ckwely  engaged.  EweU's  wife  returned  bv  s  circuitous  path,  to  learn  the  fhte  of  the 
babe,  omL  to  her  happy  surprise,  found  it  quietly  sleeping  in  the  cradle  as  she  had  left  it,  and  carried  it 
■BMy  to  tne  garrhon.    A  few  hours  afterward  the  house  was  burnu    There  was  a  considerable  vOlaga 

♦  Torrcy's  History  of  Scituate,  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
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■mmd  tUi  plM0,  vd  the  hoasM  of  Nflrthej,  Fdmer,  RihwII.  Thomif  tOnf ,  Jr.  and  mmm  fthanwrnm 
doabUflai  burnt,  ihoogh  we  are  not  able  to  quote  record  fb(r  h.  That  Ewell's  bouse  waa  burnt  we  leamfto^ 
hto  will,  In  which  it  waa  incidentally  mentioned ;  (aee  Family  Sketches.)  The  garrison-bouse  of  Batkr 
bridce  waa  paliaadoed  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  defended  bj  the  mill-pond.  Besada  this  tben  was 
a  small  outwork  near  the  mill,  on  a  little  bland  b«ttween  the  mUl-atream  and  the  waste-way,  when  a 
blacksmith's  shop  has  for  ssTeral  years  stood.  It  waa  thought  to  be  a  point  of  importance  to  the  ss«k«Mi< 
to  defend  these  milla.  Here  the  Indians  fuught  several  houre,  made  many  ttfona  to  fire  the  bofldingi,  and 
sustained  heavy  losses,  ihrni  the  well-directed  shot  from  the  garrison.  They  chiefly  occupied  the  groand 
at  the  south  end  of  the  mill-dam.  They  were  not  repulsed  until  nieht  close,  when  nearly  the  wbole  fetca 
of  the  town  that  was  left  at  home  was  collected  lor  the  purpose.  Lieut.  Buck  had  mustered  all  the  nao 
taelow,  and  the  veteran  Cornet  Stetson  had  descended  the  river,  with  what  people  could  be  raiaed  m  tba 
aouth  part  of  the  town.  Unfortunate!  v,  Capt  John  Williams,  with  thirty  Scituale  men,  was  abseckt, '  tmgr 
Ing  the  woods'  about  Namaskeu,  (Middleborough.") 


Souihem  view  cf  the  Ancient  House,  Sdtuate, 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  Capt.  S.  P.  Barker's  residence, 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  north  side  of  Scituate  harbor, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  at  this  place,  which  consists  of 
about  30  dweUing-houses.  Capt.  Barker's  house  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  now  standing  in  New  England.  The 
tradition  is  that  it  was  built  by  John  Williams,  as  early  as  1634. 
"  The  massive  beams,  the  wooden  walls,  interlined  with  brick, 
and  the  port-holes,  witness  that  it  was  a  garrison-house."  The 
building  has  been  made  somewhat  longer  than  it  was  originally, 
by  a  small  addition  at  the  western  end ;  it  is  finely  situat^,  hav- 
ing a  commanding  prospect  of  the  ocean  to  the  north.  Cape  An& 
and  Boston  Light  can  be  seen  from  this  place. 

Scituate,  though  much  of  its  soil  is  poor,  contains  extensive  sak 
marshes  and  valuable  pasturage.  The  first  planters  of  this  ancient 
town  complained  to  the  colony  court  that  "  their  lands  were  stony 
and  hard  to  be  subdued."  This  was  a  very  just  description  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  adjoins  Cohasset.  Its  har- 
bor is  small  and  difficult  of  access,  but  the  town  has  about  30  sail 
of  fishing  and  coasting  vessels.  The  mackerel  fishery  has  been 
pursued  with  great  success  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  Ih 
1837,  there  were  22  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ery; hands  employed,  250;  6,500  barrels  of  mackerel  were  taken. 
North  river  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  town,  and  when 
near  the  sea  turns  and  runs  parallel  with  the  shore,  leaving  a 
beach  nearly  three  miles  in  length  between  itself  and  the  ocean. 
This  beach,  which  is  formed  of  round  smooth  pebbles,  from  20  to 
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40  feet  high,  is  considered  a  curiosity.  This  town  has  some  iron 
works;  ship-building  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been  carried  on. 
There  are  7  churches,  2  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox,  2  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  3,754.  Scituate  Harbor 
is  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  and  28  from  Boston. 

B€v,  John  Lothrop,  the  first  pastor  in  the  first,  north  or  lower  society,  arrived  at 
ScttuflMe  in  1634.  He  removed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church  in  1639,  and  settled 
Barnstable.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  who  afterwards  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  coUege.    The  next  in  order  was  Nicholas  Baker,  who  (tted  in 

1678 ;  after  him,  Mr. Cashing ;  the  next,  Nath.  Pitcher,  who  was  succeeded  by 

Rev.  Shearjashub  Bourne,  who  was  ordained  in  1724 ;  Ebenezer  Grosvenorj  his  suc- 
cessor, was  ordained  in  1763.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dawes,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
was  ordained  in  1791 .  The  second,  or  south,  or  upper  society  was  in  existence  as  early 
as  1658.  The  Rev.  William  Wetherell,  who  died  in  1684,  was  the  first  pastor  j  he  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Mighill,  who  died  1689.  Deodat  Lawson  was  the  next  minister ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Eelles,  who  was  ordained  in  1704,  and  died  in  1750  : 
his  successor  was  Jonathan  Dorby,  who  was  ordained  in  1751,  and  died  1754.  David 
Barnes,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  in  1754,  and  died  in  l8ll.  Rev.  Addington  Davenpcnrt, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1719,  was  the  first  rector  of  St.  JUidrew's  church' 
tn  Scituate.  This  church  was  taken  down,  and  a  large  edifice  of  the  same  name  was 
erected  in  Hanover. 
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Tab  Indian  name  of  this  place  appears  to  have  been  AgawiMam. 
It  was  sold,  in  1655,  by  Ackanootus,  with  two  other  natives  of 
Aqiietnet,  in  Sandwich,  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  After  this 
time  it  was  leased  by  that  town  till  1682,  when  it  was  sold  in  six 
shares,  for  j£200,  to  Joseph  Warren,  WiUiam  Clark,  Joseph  Bart- 
lett,  and  Josiah  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  Isaac  Little  of  Mar^field, 
and  Seth  Pope  of  Dartmouth.  Settlements  commenced  soon  after 
this  time.  The  earUest  permanent  settlers  were  from  Hingham, 
of  whom  Israel  fearing  was  the  leader.  Several  other  settlers 
came  in,  chiefly  from  Sandwich  and  Plymouth,  while  those  of 
Rochester,  already  on  the  confines,  were  annexed,  when  it  became 
a  town,  in  1739.  The  first  minister.  Rev.  Rowland  Thatcher,  was 
ordained  in  1740,  and  died  in  1773,  and  was  succeeded  the  next 
year  by  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton.  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Koble  Everett,  who  was  ordained  in  1784. 

The  town  of  Wareham  lies  at  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and 
the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts,  is 
light  and  sandy.  There  are  a  number  of  small  streams  in  the 
town,  on  which  are  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
There  is  a  bank  here,  the  "  Wareham  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Population,  2,166.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Plymouth, 
18  from  New  Bedford,  12  from  Sandwich,  and  50  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  northern  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Ware- 
ham village.  Vessels  from  150  to  200  tons  can  come  up  as  far  as 
this  place.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  6  nail  factories ;  7,039 
tons  were  manufactured ;  value,  $985,460;  hands  employed,  346. 
JSx  air  and  cupola  furnaces ;  829  tons  of  castings  were  made,  val- 
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Northern  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Wareham  Village, 

ued  at  $55,880 ;  hands  employed,  56 ;  2  rolling  mills ;  iron  manti- 
factured,  1,238  tons;  value,  1 137,000;  hands  employed,  60. 
There  were  2  cotton  and  1  paper-mill. 

There  is  a  rocky  neck,  of  some  elevation,  at  the  month  of  the 
Narrows,  which  conceals  the  view  of  the  bay  from  the  village.  "It 
was  this  neck  which  concealed  the  am)roach  of  a  detachment  of 
barges  from  the  Superb  and  Nimrod,  British  vessels  of  war  on  this 
station,  June  13,  1814,  rendering  the  expedition  as  unperceived  as 
it  was  unexpected.  The  destruction  of  burning  was,  one  ship, 
one  brig,  (on  the  stocks,)  and  several  schooners  and  sloops.  The 
ship,  being  afterwards  extinguished,  suffered  a  partial  loss,  as  did 
the  brig  and  a  cotton  factory,  into  which  a  Congreve  rocket  was 
thrown,  and  also  extinguished.  The  estimated  loss  was  $40,000. 
The  (tetachment  consisted  of  6  barges  and  200  men,  which  arritwi 
in  the  morning^  and  departed  in  a  lew  hours.'' 

Manomet  is  the  name  of  a  creek,  or  river,  which  runs  throngh  the  town  of  Sand- 
wich, into  the  upper  part  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  formerly  called  Manomet  Bay.  Betvcea 
this  and  Sousset  Creek  is  the  place  which  has  been  thought  of,  ibr  more  than  a  oeDto- 
rVi  as  proper  to  be  cut  throngh  by  a  canal,  and  thus  form  a  communication  betwces 
Barnstable  and  Buzzard^s  Bay.  It  is  only  six  miles  across.  Manomet  hvulei  vbs 
visited  as  early  as  1622,  by  Gov.  Bradford,  to  procure  com.  The  stream  was  called,  bf 
the  natives,  PimesejpoeUf  a  word  signifying,  in  their  language, "  provision  rivulet.''  la 
1627,  the  Pljrmouth  colonists,  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  built  a  small  pinnace  at 
Manomet,  to  which  place  they  transported  their  goods.  Having  taken  them  up  a  creek 
within  four  or  five  miles,  they  carried  them  over  land  to  the  vessel,  and  thus  avoided 
the  dangerous  navigation  around  Cape  God.  For  the  safety  of  their  vessel  and  goods, 
they  built  a  house,  and  kept  some  servants  there,  who  planted  com,  raised  bogs>  ^ 
In  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  this  mode  of  transpurtatian  was  revived 
again,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod  found  it  convenient  to  resort  to  this  place,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  capture  by  the  enemy's  craisers  along  the  coast. 


WEST    BRIDGEWATER. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  ancient  Bridgewater  commeDced  ia 
this  town  in  1651.  It  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  in 
1822.    At  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  each  settler  bad  a 
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hoti9e*lot  of  six  acres  on  the  town  river,  then  called  Nunkeiest^  or 
Nunkeieiest ;  this  was  also  the  name,  at  that  time,  of  Nippenicket 
Pond,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  adjoining  Raynham.  The 
new  settlement  itself  was  sometimes  called  by  this  name,  while 
the  plantation  receired  the  more  general  name  of  Saughtucket 
The  house-lots  were  ccmtiguous,  and  the  settlement  compact 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  permanent  settlers : — Thomas 
Hay  ward,  John  Ha3rward,  Nathaniel  Willis,  John  Willis,  William  Basset,  John  Wash- 
bum,  John  Washbom,  Jr.,  Thomas  Gannett,  William  Brett,  John  Gary,  Samuel  Tomp* 
kins,  Arthur  Harris,  John  Fobes,  Experience  Mitchell,  Solomon  Leonaixlson,  Mr.  Eeitn 
and  Samuel  Edson.  The  orthography,  as  it  respects  the  names  of  the  early  settlers, 
has,  in  many  instances,  considerably  changed.  John  Hayward  and  his  descendants, 
who  originally  omitted  the  y  in  their  name,  have  finally  changed  it  to  Howard.  Gary 
was  sometimes  written  Carew,  Lathrop,  Xaythorpe,  Ace,  The  Kev.  James  Keith  was 
the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  town.  This  was  in  1664,  twelve  years  after  the  first 
settlement  was  made.  It  appears  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  support  a  minister  be- 
fore this  time.  Mr.  Keith  was  from  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  came 
lo  Boston  abont  1662,  and  was  introduced  to  the  church  at  Bridgewater  by  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  whom  he  always  considered  his  best  friend  and  patron.  The  descendants  of 
Mr.  Keith  are  numerous.  He  died  in  1719,  aged  seventy-six.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Bev.  Daniel  Perkins,  who  was  ordained  in  1721,  and  died  in  1782 ;  the  next  minister 
was  Rev.  John  Reed,  D.  D.;  who  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Perkins  in  1780. 

West  Bridgewater  is  a  very  level  township  of  land,  and  the 
meadows,  called  ''  Hockamock  meadows,''  prcniuce  large  crops  of 
hay  of  a  superior  kind.  It  lies  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  13 
north-easterly  of  Taunton,  and  24  southerly  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 1,145.  There  are  in  the  town  3  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  which, 
in  1837,  made  430  tons  of  castings;  value,  $42,500 ;  hands  em- 
ployed 31;  1  manufactory  for  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes. 
In  1837  there  were  2,518  pairs  of  boots  and  27,890  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured;  value,  $31,210;  males  employed,  43;  females, 
25.  There  are  3  churches ;  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  New  Je- 
rusalem.   Population,  1,145. 

Bridgewater  was  the  first  interior  settlement  in  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  and  msmy  of  the  settlers  were  called  to  encounter  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  Indian  warfare.  During  PhiUp's  war  they 
displayed  great  resolution  and  intrepidity.  Surrounded  by  a 
savage  foe,  "they  were  strongly  advised  and  solicits!  to  desert  their 
dwellings  and  repair  down  to  the  towns  on  the  sea-side."  They 
however  resolutely  kept  their  ground,  and  defended  their  settle- 
ment, and  encouraged  and  assisted  other  towns  to  do  the  same. 
They  erected  a  stockade,  or  garrison,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  also  fortified  many  of  their  dwellings.  On  April  9th,  1676, 
being  Sunday,  the  enemy  burnt  a  house  and  bam,  and  rifled  seve* 
ral  other  houses  in  town ;  but  they  soon  fled,  and  could  not  be 
overtaken.  On  May  8th,  about  three  hundred  Indians,  with  Tis- 
paquin  for  their  leader,  made  another  assault  on  the  east  eiul  of  the 
town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  set  fire  to  mamr  of  the 
houses,  but  "  the  inhabitants,  issuing  from  their  houses,  fell  upcm 
them  so  resolutelv  that  the  enemy  were  repelled;  and  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  falling  at  the  same  time,  the  nres  were  soon  extin- 
guished.   The  attack  was  then  renewed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
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river,  but  the  enemy  were  aoon  defeated,  and  the  next  monung 
entirely  disappeared,  after  burning  two  houses  and  (me  bam.  On 
this  occasion  13  houses  and  4  bams  only  were  burnt,  and  but  five 
of  these  were  in  the  village ;  the  rest  were  on  the  borders  of  thd 
settlement,  and  deserted  at  the  time.  There  is  a  tradition  Aat,  ex- 
cepting the  garrison-houses,  every  house  but  one  in  the  town  was 
burnt  This  was  true,  probably,  of  all  the  houses  not  in  the  vil- 
lage. ' 

A  few  weekd  previous  to  the  death  of  Philip,  the  inhal}itaiits  of  the  town  bonj^ 
alarmed  at  some  aj^jearance  of  the  enemy,  they  immediately  pressed  Comfort  Willis 
and  Joseph  Edson  to  go  peit  ta  the  governor,  to  give  information.  Capt.  Church,  with 
his  comfMiny,  was  immediately  sent  to  their  assistance.  About  20  men  from  Bndg^ 
water,  while  on  the  road  to  meet  Capt.  Church,  came  upon  the  enemy,  and  ionjj^ 
them,  and  took  seventeen  alive,  and  also  much  plunder,  without  losing  a  man.  Tiej 
joined  Capt.  Church  next  day,  and  soon  captured  and  killed  173  Indians.  These  pn* 
soners  were  conveyed  into  ue  (own  pound  at  night,  and  anlndiaaguaxd  set  over  them. 
"Thej  were  well  treated  with  victuals  and  drink,  and  had  a  merry  night ;  and  the 
prisoners  laughed  as  loud  as  the  soldiers,  not  having  l)een  so  well  treated  for  a  long 
time."  The  next  day  Capt.  Church  arrived  safe  at  Plymouth,  with  all  the  prisoDen. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  dangers  of  this  war,  and  the  great  nimiber  of  the  findgewater 
people  engaged  in  it,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants 
was  killed.  The  first  person  who  fell  in  battle  from  this  place  was  John  Snell,  who 
was  killed  in  the  old  French  war.  The  second  was  Capt.  Jacob  Allen,  who  was  killed 
«t  the  capture  oi  Burgoyne.— M  W.  2d  Series  Cott.  Mass,  Hist,  Soc 
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Suffolk  County  was  incorporated  in  1643.  At  this  period  it 
comprehended  all  the  territory  now  within  the  counties  of  Suf- 
folk and  Norfolk,  together  with  the  towns  ojf  Hingham  and  Hull, 
in  Pljrmouth  county.  The  coimty  of  Suffolk  now  comprehends 
only  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  town  of  Chelsea,  with  the  islands 
appertaining  to  each.  Its  greatest  extent  from  the  nordiem 
extremity  of  Chelsea  to  the  Dorchester  line  is  about  11  miles,  and 
from  West  Boston  bridge  to  the  outer  harbor  about  10  miles.  In 
1837,  the  population  was  81,984. 


BOSTON. 


The  Indian  name  of  Boston  was  Shawmui,  whidi  is  supposed 
to  have  signified  a  spring  ofwti^.  The  first  English  name  given 
to  it  was  jyimotmtain,  the  literal  signification  of  which  is  "  three 
mountains;"  for  Boston  was  originally  composed  of  three  hills. 
These  aflberwards  received  the  names  of  Copp's,  Fort,  and  Beacmi 
hills.  On  the  last  there  were  three  distinct  eminences,  so  elevated 
as  to  give  this  hill  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  when  viewed 
from  the  low  CTounds  of  Charlestown.  These  eminences  have 
been  since  called  by  the  names  of  Mount  Vernon,  Beacon,  and 
Pemberton  hills.  The  modem  name  Tremont  alludes  to  the  same 
circumstance. 
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In  1680,  t^  Ftymontli  cokmy,  by  the  wii<^y  of  Uie  Eaii  of  Warwick  and  Sir  Fe^ 
Hando  Gorges,  obtained  from  the  coondl  for  New  England  its  last  patent.  Prepartp 
tions  havine  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  arrived  in  Massachusetts  bay,  on  the  6th  of  July.  In  this  fleet 
came  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  distinction,  together  with  about  fiAeen  hundred  other  passengers.  O^j^ 
arrival  of  the  principal  ships  at  Charlestown,  the  governor  and  several  of|h$4tt(^ees, 
having  viewed  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Massachusetts,  pitched  down  on  tEenorth  side 
of  Chiurles  river,  and  took  lodgings  m  the  great  house  built  there  the  preceding  yeu^^- 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  governor  and  company  to  have  settled  it 
this  place,  but  the  prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  badness 
of  the  water^  induced  them  to  remove.  At  this  time  the  Rev.  Wm.  Blackstone,  an 
Episcopal  minister,  rather  of  an  eccentric  character,  located  lumself  on  the  penmsula 
or  Shawmut,  in  a  solitary  manner,  in  a  small  cottage,  which  he  built  on  the  west  side. 
Going  over  to  Charlestown,  he  informed  the  governor  of  an  excellent  spring  of  water 
at  SJAwmut,  and  invited  him  over  his  side  of  the  river.  The  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  company,  induced  by  this  invitation,  crossed  the  river,  and  finding  it  an  eligible 
place,  began  a  settlement  there,  by  the  erection  of  small  cottages.  The  place  was 
named  Boston  in  compliment  to  Bev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  at  that  time  a  preacher 
in  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  who  was  expected  over  very  soon  to  join  the 
colony.  The  town  records  for  the  four  first  years  irom  the  settlement  of  Boston  are 
lost,  but  the  records  of  the  first  church  have  been  preserved,  and  in  them  it  is  probable 
the  names  of  ahnoet  all  the  adult  population  at  this  time  are  inserted.  The  Mowing 
IS  a  fac  simile  of  the  governor  and  deputy  governor's  signatures. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  first  visit  of  the  English  at 
Plymouth  to  Boston  harbor,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  party : — 

**It  nemed  cood  to  the  comptn/  in  miMral,  that,  though  the  MasBichuaetiH  (a  tribe  of  Indians)  had 


often  ihraatened  ue,  (ai  we  were  inibnned,>  yet  we  should  go  among*  them,  partly  tosee  thacoumrr,  partlj 
to  owkt  peace  witn  them,  and  partly  to  procure  their  truck.  For  these  ends  the  govemoura  chose  tea 
,  fit  ibr  the  purpose,  and  sent  ThK|uamum,  and  two  other  sanrages,  to  bring  us  to  speech  with  the  peo- 


ple, and  inierpret  for  us. 

"^  (On  the  Idth  of  September,  1621,  being  Tueedtr,}  we  sM  oat  about  mtdntght,  the  tide  then  servhif  for 
1M.  We,  supposing  it  to  be  nearer  than  it «,  thougbt  to  be  there  the  next  morning  bflUmes;  but  it  pio?«d 
wen  near  twenty  league  fhxn  New  Plymouth.  We  came  into  the  boOom  of  the  bar,  but  being  l«e,  we 
anchoced.  and  lay  in  the  shallop,  not  having  seen  any  of  the  people.  The  next  monilng  we  put  in  for  the 
abore.  There  we  found  many  lobsters,  that  had  been  gathered  together  by  the  savages,  which  we  made 
ready  mider  a  elUf,  (Cbpp's  hU,  in  Boston.)  The  captain  sent  two  senthieli  behind  the  cliff,  to  the  land- 
ward, to  secure  the  stiallop,  and  Uldng  a  guide  with  him,  and  foot  of  our  coropaoy,  went  to  seek  the 
Inhabitants,  where  they  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lotosters;  they  told  her  of  them,  and  contented  her  for 
tbem.  She  told  them  where  the  people  wera  Tisquaottim  went  to  them ;  the  rest  returned,  haring 
ifaection  which  way  to  bring  the  shallop  to  them. 

"  IV  sachem,  or  govemour  of  this  place,  li  called  Obbatinewat,  and,  though  he  lire  hi  the  bottom  of  the 
Ibasachusel  Bay,  vet  he  is  under  Massasoyt.  He  used  us  vsry  kindly :  he  toki  us  he  durst  not  reoiain  hi 
SAy  settled  jplace,  for  foar  of  the  Tlurentbes;  also  the  squaw  sachem  or  MassachueeiA queen  was  an  enemy 
to  him.  We  told  him  of  divers  sachems  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  King  James  his  men,  and 
if  he  also  would  submk  himself  we  %rouki  be  his  safeguard  from  his  enemies;  which  he  dU,  and  went  along 
wkh  OB  to  bring  us  to  the  squaw  achem. 

"  Again  we  crossed  the  bay,  which  is  very  large  and  haih  at  least  fifty  islands  in  It,  but  the  certain  Dum- 
ber is  not  known  to  the  inbabitanis.    Night  it  was  before  we  came  to  that  side  of  the  bay  where  this  peo> 

Die  were, that  night  also  we  rid  at  anchor  aboard  theshallop.    On  the  morrow  we  wentashora  all  but 

two  men,  and  marched  in  arms  up  the  country.  HavUig  gone  three  miles,  we  came  to  a  place  where 
corn  had  bean  newly  gathered,  a  house  polled  down,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  from  hence,  Nanepao- 
hemet,  theh^  king,  m  Ais  /(/'eftme  had  iWed.  His  house  was  not  like  others,  but  a  scaflbid  was  largely 
buOt;  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top 

*'  Not  for  from  henoe,  hi  abottom,  we  came  to  a  fort  huHt  by  their  deceased  king,  the  manner  thta: 
there  were  poles,  some  thirty  or  ibrty  foel  long,  stuck  hi  the  ground  as  thick  as  they  could  be  aet  one  by 
another,  and  with  these  they  enclosed  a  ring  some  forty  or  fifty  foet  over.  A  trench  hrea*  high  w«s 
digged  on  each  side;  one  way  there  was  to  go  into  h  with  a  bridge.  In  the  mkH  of  this  palisaito  Mood  U% 
ftama  oT  an  house,  wharafai,  «t»nf  dead,  helay  buried. 
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«*  Ato«  ft  Brife  iraa  Imom  iRB  Qtae  ift  HKh  anoilMr,  biii  tnlai  M  tiM  tflp  «r  •■  M 
■Ml  WW  kfllaiL  none  dweUing  Id  It  rtncette  time  of  UidaMlL    Atthtapbcs  weiuU,«Bd«BttiPOflfti«c* 
to  look  the  inlMhIionti,  and  to  inform  them  of  our  ende  Id  cumiu,  Umi  thej  migm  not  be  teriU  of «. 
Whkl>  ft  Ble  of  thii  phee  they  fbnod  the  women  of  the  pbce  to^BUnr,  wMi  their  oom  oo  bape,  wT  "* 
w»iQ|»aBedlhemtooelledC)rfBftror  iM|  ond  the  more,  becftow  hi  direfe  pboeo  thqr  hid  Bswlr  | 
down  taeir  bouM,  and  Ibr  ha«e  hi  one  place  had  left  ftome  of  their  com,  covveedwUi  ftmo^  smm 
whhh. 

"  With  BUieh  fisar  Umt  enlenahied  m  at  fret,  bni  mefaiff  our  gentle  carriage  towarii  then,  tfaej  took 
heart  and  entertauied  na  In  the  ban  manner  tfaejr  ooidd,  boiling  cod  and  tuch  other  thtaga  ae  ther  Imd-ftr 
w.  At  length,  wfch  much  aeadkiflbr,  came  one  of  their  men,  ehaldnc  and  tremtalingfcl' fear.  Bat  whea 
he  aaw  that  we  Intended  them  oo  hurt,  but  came  to  truck,  lie  promiaed  ui  with  hit  okine  alea  Of  hlai  wa 
fciqulred'lbc  their  queen;  botkaeemed  she  wae  6r  ft-om  thence ;  at  least  we  could  not  aee  her.  RereTb* 
quantara  would  have  had  ua  rifled  the  savage  women,  and  taken  their  skins,  and  aU  each  tfainga  aa  nlghft 
M  aerriceable  for  tts;  IbrCeaid  he)  they  are  a  bad  peeipla,  and  have  oft  threatened  jNNL  But  onr  anawar 
was,  werr  tber  never  so  bad,  wa  would  not  wnngtnem,  or  give  them  any  jurt  occasion  againatni:  for  their 
words,  we  lltUe  weighed  them,  but  if  they  once  attempted  any  thing  against  us,  then  we  woold  deal  for 
wona  than  ha  desired.  Haviug  well  spent  the  day,  we  retomed  to  the  shallop,  almost  aO  the  womea 
■eoomiianying  as  to  the  abaca.    We  promised  them  to  oome  agakk  to  them,  and  they  as  to  keep  their 


"  Within  this  bay  the  savages  aay  there  are  two  rivers;  the  one  wiiereof  we  aaw,  having  a  foir  entrance, 
hot  wa  had  no  time  to  discover  k.  Better  harbows  for  ahipnbig cannot  be  tlian  here  are.  At  the  entianoB 
of  the  bay  are  many  rocks;  and  fai  aU  likelihood  good  fishiiig  ground.  Many,  yea,  moat  of  the  Islanda 
have  been  inhabited,  aome  being  cleared  from  end  to  end,  but  the  people  are  sil  dead  or  rscMved.  Onr 
▼ictoal  growing  scarce,  tlia  wind  cominr  foir,  and  having  a  light  moon,  we  set  out  at  evenh«,  and. 
throogh  the  goodness  of  (Sod,  came  aafely  home  before  noon  the  day  ibUowmg.  with  a  caosUerabbqoaiullj 
of  beaver,  and  agood  report  of  the  pbwa,  withimg  les  had  bttm  teated  then," 

About  the  year  1663,  Boston  was  described  in  Johnson's  "  Won- 
der-working Providence"  in  the  following  manner : — 

"iDvironad  it  is  whh  brinWi  flood,  savfaig  one  small  Istmoa.  which  gives  free  acceas  to  the  neighboring 
lowna  by  hmd,  on  the  south  side,  on  the  north-west  and  nonh-east.  Twocooatant  fohaarekapt  for  daiy 
Uaflqoe  thareonio.  The  form  of  this  town  ia  Uka  a  heart,  naturally  situated  for  fonificatfcna,  havfa^  um 
hills  on  the  frontier  part  thereof  next  the  aea.  the  one  well  fortified  on  the  superficies  thereof,  whh  stoiv  of 
great  artUlery  well  mounted ;  the  other  hath  ft  very  staong  bottftry  buUt  of  whole  timber,  and  filled  wkk 
•arth.  At  the  deaceat  of  the  hill,  in  the  extreme  poynt  thereof,  betwixt  theee  two  strong  anna,  lies  a  eavw 
or  bay,  on  which  the  chief  part  of  this  town  is  built,  overtopped  with  a  third  hiU ;  all  these,  like  oveitoppiac 
towen,  keep  a  constant  watch  to  aee  the  approach  of  foreign  dangen,  being  ftimished  with  a  beacon  and 
loud  babbling  guna,  to  give  notice  by  their  redoubled  echo  to  all  the  sister  towns.  The  chief  edifice  of  this 
cky-like  town  b  crotoded  on  the  sea-bankii.  and  wharfod  out  wHh  great  labour  and  cost;  the  bofldkfls 
baanllftd  and  Urge,  aome  Ikhrly  sat  forth  with  briek  tile,  stona  and  alate,  and  orderly  placed  with  wesuSy 
atraets.  whose  continual  enlargement  presageth  some  sumptooua  city.  But  now  beholn  the  admirable  acta 
of  Chriit,  at  thb  hb  people's  landiag;  the  bideous  thickets  in  thb  place  were  such  that  wolves  and  beam 
Durst  up  thek  young  ftom  the  eyes  of  aU  beholden,  in  thoee  very  places  where  the  streets  are  ftiD  of  gida 
and  boya.  sporung  up  and  down  with  continued  concourse  of  people.  Good  store  of  ahippfaigb  here  yearly 
boilt,  and  aome  very  lair  ones.  Thb  town  b  the  very  mart  of  the  land;  Dmoh,  French,  and  PDrtogab 
coma  here  to  trafique." 

The  city  of  Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land, in  its  present  limits  is  naturally  divided  into  three  sections, — 
Boston^  South  Boston^  and  East  Boston, 

The  peninsula  on  which  Old  Boston  is  built  extends  from  Rox- 
bury  on  the  south  to  Winnesimet  ferry  on  the  north,  and  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  Boston  harbor  on  the  east  and  Charles 
river  on  the  north  and  west  Its  length  is  nearly  Aree  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  one  mile.  It  originally  contained  about 
700  acres,  but  its  territory  has  been  greatly  extended,  by  filling  up 
around  its  borders.  Its  surface  is  quite  uneven.  It  has  numerous 
eminences,  rising  from  60  to  110  feet  above  the  sea,  affording  admi* 
table  sites  for  building,  and  giving  it  a  striking  appearance.  It  is 
in  north  Lat.  42°  21'  23",  and  west  Lon.  7V  4'  9".  It  lies  163 
miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Augusta,  Me. ;  63  S.  S.  E.  from  Concord,  N.  H.; 
160  S.  E.  by  S.  from  Montpelier,  Vt ;  168  E.  {W  S.)  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  40  N.  N.  E.  from  Providence,  R.  I.;  97  E.  N.  E.  from  HarU 
ford,  Ct.;  207  N.  3.  by  R  from  New  York,  and  432  miles  N,  R 
by  E.  from  Washington. 

ATBHTms.— The  peninsular  situation  of  Boston  requires  many  artificial  aToiiies  to 
and  from  the  snrroanding  country.  Until  1786,  the  "Neck,"  between  Beaton  and 
Boxbnry,  one  mile  and  117  fiset  in  length,  was  the  only  passage  to  it  liyland.    On  iht 
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17th  June,  of  that  year,  the  CA^r/ei  JUi^  i?n<if«,  leading  from  Boston  to  Charlestoivii, 
WBS  opened  for  travel.  It  was  incorporated  Suurch  9, 1785.  This  bridge  is  1,503  feet 
in  knsth,  42  in  breadth,  and  cost  $50,000.  Net  revenue  in  1834,  $9,383.  This 
bridge  by  its  charter  becomes  state  property  in  1856. 

West  ioUmi  Bridget  leading  to  Cambridge,  was  opened  on  the^23d  of  November, 
1793.  It  was  incorporated  March  9,  1792.  Length  of  the  bridge,  2,758  feet ;  abat- 
ment  and  causeway,  3,432 ;  total  length,  6,190  feet.  Cost,  $76,667.  Net  revenue  in 
1834,  $12,928.    This  bridge  will  become  state  oroperty  in  1879. 

South  Boston  Bridge,  leading  from  Boston  Neck  to  South  Boston,  was  incorporated 
March  6,  1804,  and  opened  for  travel  in  July,  1805.  Length,  1,550  feet  -,  width,  40. 
It  cost  the  firoprietors  about  $50,000.    It  is  now  city  property,  free. 

Canal  Bridge,  from  Boston  to  Lechmere  Point,  in  East  Cambridge,  was  incorporated 
February  27,  1807,  and  opened  for  travel  in  August,  1809.  Length,  2,796  feet ;  width, 
40.  A  lateral  bridge  extends  from  this  to  Prism  Point,  Charlestown.  Length,  1,820 ; 
width,  35  feet.  Net  receipts  in  1834,  $3,173.  This  bridge  will  become  state  property 
in  1879. 

Tke  Western  Avenue^  leading  from  Beacon  street  to  SewelVt  Point,  in  BrookUne, 
was  incorporatea  June  14,  1814,  and  commeoced  in  1818.  It  was  opened  for  travel 
July  2,  1821.  This  avenue  is  a  substantial  dam  across  Charles  River  bay,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  60  to  100  feet  in  width.  This  dam  encloses  about 
600  acres  of  flats,  over  which  the  tide  formerly  flowed  from  7  to  10  feet.  A  partition 
dam  divides  this  enclosure,  and  forms,  by  the  aid  of  flood  and  ebb  gates,  a  full  and 
receiving  basin ;  thereby  producing,  at  all  times,  a  ^eat  hydraulic  power.  The  cross 
dam  also  forms  an  excellent  avenue  from  the  main  dam  to  Roxbury.  Cost,  about 
$700,000.  Net  receipts  in  1834,  $6,133.  The  proprietors  of  this  avenue  claim  a  per- 
petual franchise. 

Boston  Free  Bridge,  from  Sea  street  to  South  Boston.  Incorporated  March  4, 1826 ; 
completed  in  1828.  Length,  500 ;  width,  38  feet.  Built  by  proprietors  of  lands  in  the 
vicinity.  City  property.  Warren  Bridge,  leading  to  Charlestown.  Length,  1,390 
feet  J  width,  44.  Incorporated  March  12,  1828,  and  opened  on  the  December  follow- 
ing. It  is  now  state  property.  The  net  receipts  of  this  bridge  in  1834  were  $16,427. 
AU  the  above  avenues  are  Ughted  with  lamps,  when  necessary,  and  make  a  beautiful 
appearance. 

Mddksez  Canal jpa^es  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Boston  harbor,  at  Charlestown, 
through  Medford,  5  miles  from  Boston,  Wobum,  10, — ^Wilmington,  14, — to  Lowell,  at 
the  locks  and  canals  at  that  {riace,  27  miles.  It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  and  com- 
pleted in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  $828,000.  Its  breadth  at  the  surface  is  30  feet,  at 
txyttom  20,  depth,  4  feet ;  summit  level,  104  feet  above  tide  water,  and  32  feet  above 
the  Merrimac  at  Lowell.  This  and  other  short  canals  on  the  Merrimac  open  a  navi- 
gable communication  between  Boston  and  Concord,  N.  H.  This  was  the  first  enter* 
prise  of  the  kind  attempted  in  the  United  States. 

The  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1831.  The  road  commences 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Common,  in  Boston,  crosses  the  Worcester  railroad, 
passes  through  Roxbury,  the  eastern  part  of  Dedham,  and  western  part  of  Canton, 
Sharon,  Foxborough,  Attleborough,  and  Pawtucket,  to  Seekonk.  and  terminates  at 
India  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Pawtucket  river  to  Providence. '  It  is  41  miles  in 
length,  and  cost  $1,150,000.  (For  a  notice  of  the  LoneU  and  the  Worcester  railroeuls, 
see  those  places.) 

Boston  Harbor  extends  across  Light-House  Channel  and  Broad  Sound,  from 
Point  Alderton  on  Nantasket  to  Point  Shirley  in  Chelsea,  a  distance,  between  the 
islands,  of  about  4  miles.  It  is  safe,  and  of  ample  capacity  for  the  largest  navy.  The 
most  important  part  of  this  harbor  is  entered  by  a  narrow  pass,  between  two  and 
three  miles  below  the  city,  and  is  well  protected  by  two  powerful  forts — Independence 
and  Warren.  The  outer  harbor,  below  these  forts,  will  shortly  be  protected  by  a  very 
powerfhl  fortress  now  erecting  on  George's  Island,  at  a  great  expense,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Boston  harbor  contains  many  islands  of  great  beauty,  and 
is  the  reservoir  of  the  Mystic,  Charles,  Neponset,  Manatiquot,  and  other  rivers.  Its 
borders  are  environed  by  the  towns  of  Hull,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  Quincy, 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  brookline,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  and  Chelsea;  and  the 
numerous  small  bays,  coves,  and  inlets,  indenting  their  shores,  give  great  variety,  and 
add  much  to  the  scenery  of  this  delightful  harbor. 

Owing  to  the  almost  insular  situation  of  Boston,  and  its  limited  extent,  itsjpopula- 
tion  appears  small.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  the  neighboring  towns  of  Quwcy, 
Dorchester,  Milton,  Roxburv,  Brookline,  Brighton,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charh»- 
town,  Medfoid,  Maiden,  and  Chelsea,  althou^  not  included  in  the  city  charter,  are 
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component  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  as  mnch  associated  inth  it  in  all  its  commetdii^ 
mano&ctnrmg,  literary,  and  social  relations  and  feelings,  as  Greenwidi.  Manhmtim- 
▼iUe,  and  Harlem  are  with  the  city  of  New  York,  or  Sonthwark  and  tne  Nortiien 
Liberties  with  Philadelphia. 

The  population  of  Boston  in  1700  was  7,000 :  1722,  10,567  j  1765, 15,520;  1790, 
18,038 ;  1800,  24,937;  1810,  33,250 ;  1820,  43,298 ;  1830,  61,391 ;  and  in  1837, 80,325. 

CoxMSRCE. — The  citizens  of  Boston  have  ever  sustained  a  high  rank  for  thieir  com- 
mercial enterprise.  After  whitening  evety  sea  with  their  canvass,  and  extending  their 
commerce  with  all  nations  of  the  globe,  thev  are  now  kx>king  westward  and  mor^kwari^ 
and  constructing  new  and  artificial  channels,  to  enable  them  not  only  to  compete  with 
other  Atlantic  cities  for  the  already  immense  commerce  of  the  western  world,  but  to 
intercept  it  on  its  jMissage  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  this  port  the  year  ending  September  30,  1S37, 
was  1,544;  tonnage,  242,277  tons:  crews,  11,503;  cleared,  1,367;  tonnage,  184,373 
tons ;  crews,  9,177.  The  registerea,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of  this  port,  the* 
same  year,  was  201,005  tons.  A  lai^e  amount  of  tonnage,  owned  at  Boston,  is  re- 
gistered at  southern  ports. 

CoMHEBciAL  AccoMMODATioirs. — Tbcrc  is  probably  noplace  in  the  world  better  ae> 
commodated  for  commercial  operations  than  Boston.  Tne  whole  length  of  the  harixir 
on  the  east  and  north  is  lined  with  about  200  docks  and  wharves.  A  few  of  them 
only  can  be  noticed. 

Mia  Wharf t  at  the  foot  of  Fort  SiUy  was  constructed  in  1805.  It  extends  into  the- 
harbor  980  feet,  and  is  246  to  280  feet  in  width.  In  the  center  is  a  range  of  39  states, 
22  by  80,  and  4  stories  in  height. 

Control  Wharf i  between  India  and  Long  wharves,  was  built  in  1816.  In  the  center 
are  54  warehouses,  23  by  50,  4  stories  high.  It  is  1,379  feet  in  length,  and  150  m 
width.  Over  a  spacious  hall  in  the  center  of  this  range  of  stores,  is  one  of  the  best 
observatories  in  the  United  States. 

North  of  this  is  Long  Wharf  at  the  foot  of  State  street,  commenced  in  1710.  Tins 
wharf  extends  into  the  harbor  1,800  feet,  is  200  feet  in  width,  and  has  76  spadoas 
warehouses.    About  the  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  well  of  fresh  water,  90  feet  in  depth. 

Passing  the  City  wharf  on  the  north,  we  come  to  Commercial  Wharf  ,  1,100  feet  in 
length,  and  160  in  width.  On  the  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  range  of  34  granite  wmie- 
houses,  25  by  60  feet,  and  are  unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  convenience  or  grandeur.    Cost,  $500,000. 

On  the  west,  and  in  front  of  this  tier  of  wharves,  which  run  into  the  Iiarbor  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  are  India  and  Commercial  streetSj  having  the  east  end  of  Faneoil 
nail  Market  nearly  in  the  center.  These  streets  are  wide ;  they  serve  as  wharves, 
and  their  west  sides  are  covered  with  large  and  convenient  stores.  It  is  contemplated 
to  extend  India  street,  on  the  south,  to  the  Free  bridge  on  Sea  street ;  and  Commercial 
street,  on  the  north,  to  Winnesimet  ferry. 

The  Marine  RaUwaySy  established  in  1826,  at  the  north  part  of  the  city,  afibrd  great 
accommodations  to  those  engaged  in  navigation.  A  new  and  splendid  Costom-House 
is  now  erecting  on  India  street,  between  Long  and  Central  whaurves.  An  Exchange, 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  a  new  City  Hall,  are  contemplated. 

Boston  Common. — This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  in  the 
world.  It  comprises  about  75  acres  of  land,  of  variegated  surface,  beautifully  shaded 
by  trees  of  various  kinds,  particularly  in  the  malls  or  walks  which  surround  it.  Some 
of  those  trees  were  plantea  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  malls  are  wide, 
beveled,  graveled,  and  smooth ;  the  waters  of  Charles  river,  and  the  romantic  scenery 
beyond  it,  are  in  prospect.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  on  the  outside  of 
which  are  wide  streets  and  beautiful  buildings.  The  distance  around  the  malls  and 
common  is  about  a  mile.  This  plot  of  ground  is  so  held  by  the  city,  that  it  can  never 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  than  its  present  healthful  and  pleasing  purposes. 

The  foundation  of  a  large  and  splendid  Botanic  Garden  was  laia  in  1837,  by  the 
subscription  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  It  is  located  on  the  city  lands,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Common.  This  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  city,  and  an  honor  to  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  its  projectors. 

South  Boston. — ^This  part  of  Boston  was  set  off  from  Dorchester,  by  legislative 
enactment,  March  the  6th,  1804.  It  is  bounded  south  by  Dorchester  l>ay,  and  spreads 
about  two  miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  above  the  forts.  It  contcuns  about 
600  acres,  and  is  laid  out  into  regular  streets  and  squares.  The  surface  of  this  part 
of  Boston  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In  about  the  center  of  this  tract,  and.  ^out  two 
miles  from  the  City  Hall,  the  memorable  <<  Dorchester  Heights  ^'  rear  their  heads 
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Northern  view  of  part  of  South  Boston. 

130  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  is  presented  a  splendid  view  of  Boston,  its  harbor, 
and  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  connected  with  Old  Boston  by  two  bridges.  This 
part  of  Bosum  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth.  The  Washington  Houses 
{^seen  on  the  left,  in  the  cut,)  near  the  '*  Heights,"  is  a  noble  building,  having  an  exten- 
sive prospect  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  Houses  of  Industry,  Correction,  and  Reformation  are  situated  on  a  plot  of 
^groand  of  about  60  acres  on  the  margin  of  the  harbor,  and  near  the  brow  of  the 
<*  Heights,"  in  South  Boston.  "  The  House  of  Industry  is  a  large  stone  building, 
wholly  devot«i  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  poor,  who  are  old,  infirm,  or  otherwise 
unable  to  support  themselves ;  and  as  a  workhouse  for  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not. 
maintain  themselves.  This  establishment  is  of  the  same  character  of  that  which  stood 
on  Park  street  many  vears  ago,  and  which  was  removed  to  Barton's  Point  in  1800. 
where  a  beautiful  building  was  erected  for  its  accommodation,  but  which  was  sold,  and 
the  present  house  built  in  1823.  From  the  7th  of  August,  1823,  to  June  2d,  183d,^the 
number  admitted  to  this  house  was  8,241.  The  number  of  admissions  and  re-admis- 
sions in  1834  was  979,  besides  32  births  in  the  house.  There,  remained  in  the  house, 
December  31, 1834,  610.  '  1,383  different  individuals  were  inmates  in  1834,  for  longer 
and  shorter  periods  of  time,  (some  of  whom  were  out  and  in  several  times,)  while 
only  237  have  remained  steadily  in  the  house  the  whole  year.*  Of  this  number  600 
were  men,  404  women,  223  boys,  and  153  girls.  Of  this  number  71  men  and  57 
women  were  insane  or  idiotic,  and  8  idiot  children.  Of  this  number  268  were  Bosto- 
nians,  274  were  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  841  were  foreigners.  It 
is  observed  by  the  superintendent,  that  *  there  has  been,  for  several  years,  a  constant 
diminution  of  native  Ameridans  supported  in  the  house,  with  more  than  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  foreigners.  A  larje  proportion  of  these  travel  into  the  state  by  land, 
from  the  British  Provinces,  and  from  other  states.'  The  niunber  of  foreigners  ad- 
mitted into  this  house  in  10  years  was  3,695. 

<<  House  of  Correction.  This  house  is  a  few  rods  east  of  the  House  of  Industry,  and 
occupies  at  present  only  the  easterly  part  of  a  large  stone  building.    This  is  a  county 

Erison  for  convicts  too  young  in  vice  to  place  in  the  state  prison,  but  too  old  in  vicious 
abits  to  require  much  less  discipline.  The  commitments  to  this  house  are  firom  the 
municipal  and  police  courts.  None  exceed  8  years.  The  plan  of  the  house,  although 
at  present  limited  in  extent,  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  uses.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  the 
Auburn  prison,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  cannot  well  be  described  here.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  visit  from  all  classes  of  people,  both  good  and  bad ;  it  teaches  solemn 
lessons ;  and  whilst  we  pity  and  deplore  its  convict  inmates  for  their  state  of  degra- 
dation, we  cannot  but  admire  that  order  and  discipline  by  which  so  large  a  number  of 
men  and  women  are  kept  in  such  quiet  subjection.  The  number  of  white  males  at 
thiJs  house  January  1st,  1834,  was  160 ;  white  females,  85  ;  colored  males,  10 ;  col- 
ored females,  13  j  total,  268.  Of  this  number  84  belonged  to  Massachusetts,  63  were 
from  other  states,  and  121  were  foreigners.  On  the  first  of  January,  1835,  there  were 
It  this  house  178  white  males,  74  white  females,  14  colored  males,  and  20  colored 
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females ;  total,  286.    Of  this  number  153  were  people  of  the  United  States,  and  133 
foreiCTers. 

**  In  the  right  wing  of  the  latter  building  is  the  Hoose  of  Befonnation  lor  Jiroule 
Offenders.  The  number  is  generally  between  80  and  90.  The  above  bnildjags  are 
each  220  feet  in  length  and  43  feet  in  width.  A  new  building  is  erecting  on  the  dty 
land,  sonth  of  these  buildings,  for  a  Hoose  of  Reformation ;  when  it  is  compieied,  the 
Hoase  of  Correcticm  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  present  building.  These  houses  aze 
severally  governed  by  boards  of  overseers.'' 


South-western  view  of  East  Boston.  ^ 

East  Boston. — The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  part  of  East  Boston,  as  sect 
from  Lewis'  wharf,  East  Boston  ferry  way.  This  section  of  the  city,  until  recentlj, 
had  been  called  Noddle's  Island.  It  lies  about  660  yards  north.ea;$t  from  Old  Bostoa, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  Charlestown.  It  is  divided  from  Chelsea  by  Otdsn 
Creekf  600  feet  wide,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  and  from  which  is  an  excellent  road  lo 
the  Salem  turnpike.  The  Eastern  railrcMid,  to  Salem,  Newbury  port,  A^c,  commences 
at  East  Boston.  The  island  contains  about  660  acres  of  land,  and  a  large  bodr  of 
^ts.  Ii  was  purchased  by  a  company  of  enterprising  gentlemen  in  1832.  thtf 
were  incorporated  in  March,  1833,  and  the  first  house  was  commenced  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  A  steamboat  feny  is  established  between  this  phice  and  Old  Boston, 
starting  from  each  side  every  ten  minutes.  The  time  occupied  in  crossing  is  about 
five  minutes.  A  ferry  is  about  being  established  between  this  island  and  Charies* 
town.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  pleasingly  variegated,  and  affords  delightful  sites 
for  dwelling-houses  and  gardens  at  moderate  prices.  This  place  is  well  located  fior 
manufactories  of  various  kinds ;  particularly  tor  ship-building,  and  all  those  branches 
of  mediianics  connected  with  navigation. 

The  Maverick  Hotel,  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving,  is  a  large  and  spfes- 
did  building,  occupying  a  commodious  site.  This  house  is  named  in  honor  of  Samvd 
Maverick,  who  owned  the  island  and  resided  there  in  1630,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
made  ''  some  figure  in  the  history  of  after  times — a  man  of  very  loving  and  couiteoas 
behavior,  and  very  ready  to  entertain  strangers." 

FiifANCBs. — The  public  debt  of  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  first  of  May,  1837,  was 
91,497,200.  The  receipts,  during  the  financial  year,  from  the  30th  of  April,  1836,  to 
30th  of  April,  1837,  was  $926,350— the  expenditures,  $904,065.  Besides  Ae  puMe 
property  in  public  buildings,  city  and  other  wharves,  &c.  Ace,  both  improved  for  city 
purposes  and  rented,  the  city  has  about  7,000,000  square  feet  of  land  on  the  Neck,  ex- 
elusive  of  streets,  public  squares,  and  malls,  and  a  very  large  property  in  other  huidi 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  The  amoont  of 
this  property  cannot  be  stated,  but  it  is  known  greatly  to  exceed  the  city  debt,  exdasirt 
of  that  part  which  is  wanted  for  the  uses  of  the  city. 

.   The  following,  respecting  Boston,  is  copied  entire  £n»n  tbe 
"  Statistical  Tables,"  published  by  the  state,  1837, 
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<<  Nttmbor  of  merino  sheep,  on  the  first  of  April,  176 ;  number  of  poonds  of  merino 
vnxA  rused  in  the  year,  712 ;  average  -weight  of  fleece,  4  lbs.  ^  yahie  of  wool,  9356 } 
capital  inrested,  $534.  Boots  manutactmed,  15,047  pairs ;  shoes,  24,626  pairs ;  Taint 
of  boots  and  shoes,  $102,641 :  males  employed,  304 ;  females,  55.  (The  return  also 
states,  that  there  were  m^nomctared,  in  yarions  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  by  the 
agentt  of  persons  residing  in  Boston,  and  ezdnsively  on  Boston  capital,  50,604  pain 
<«  boots,  and  952,640  pairs  of  shoes,  employing  1,431  males  and  583  femates,  amoanu 
ing  in  value  to  $957,289.)  Valoe  of  leather  carried.  $228,000 :  hands  employed,  50 ; 
capital  invested,  $60,000.  Hat  manafiustories,  12 ;  hats  mannmctnred,  76,317 ;  valiM 
of  hats,  $194,673 :  males  employed,  95 ;  females,  68.  Air  and  cupola  fturmoes,  5 1 
iron  castings  made,  4,000  tons ;  vahie  of  same,  $372,000 ;  hands  empk^ed,  289 ; 
capital  invested,  $665,000.  Aze  manufactory,  1 ;  axes  manufoctmredj  6,000 ;  vahie 
of  axes,  $7,500 ;  hands  employed,  8 ;  capital  invested,  $2,000.  Glass  manufiKtc^es,  3 1 
V«lne  of  glass,  $48,000;  hands  employed,  77;  capital  invested,  $47,000.  Chair  and 
cabinet  manufactories,  23 ;  value  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware,  $148,100 ;  hands  emplojred, 
164.  Comb  manufactories,  4;  value  of  combs,  $41,000;  males  employed^  25; 
females,  16 ;  capital  invested  in  shell,  horn  and  ivory,  $121,0001  Tin  ware  manufac- 
tories, 37  ;  value  of  tin  ware,  $112,032 ;  hands  employed,  116.  DMlleries,  13 ;  mo* 
lasses  distilled,  2,574,600  gallons,  producing  2,317,140  gallons  of  spirit ;  gross  vahw 
of  spirits,  $926,856.  Straw  bonnets  manumctured,  116,200 ;  value  of  straw  bonnetSi 
#162,450 ;  males  employed,  19,;  females,  438.  Vessels  built  in  the  five  years  pieced 
ing  April  1, 1837,  37  ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  8,612  j  value  of  same,  $622,000 ;  hands 
employed  in  building,  86 ;  (number  of  vessels,  built  within  the  five  years,  in  other 
towns,  which  <  received  their  papers '  at  the  Boston  cu$tom>house,  266  j  tonnage  of 
the  same,  59,670.)  Vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  5 ;  tonnage  of  the  same^ 
1,550 ;  sperm  oil  imported  in  those  vesseb,  88,100  gaUons ;  whale  oil,  68,169  gallons  | 
value  of  sperm  oil,  $70,619 ;  value  of  whale  oil,  $25,604 :  hands  employed,  125 1 
capital  invested,  $155,000.  Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  152; 
tonnage  of  same,  9,703 ;  cod-fish  caught,  127,250  quintifls ;  vahie  thereof,  $408,509  90 1 
mackerel  caught,  43,266  barrels ;  value  of  same,  $320,165 ;  salt  used  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery,  142,567  bushels ;  hands  employed,  1,794 ;  capital  invested.  $593,200* 
ManuftM:tory  of  azlecrees,  1 ;  value  of  axletrees  manufiictured,  $10,000 ;  nands  env 
l^ed,  6;  capital  invested,  $6,000.  Breweiy,  1;  vahie  of  beer,  $12,000;  haadt 
emfdoyed,  8 ;  ci^tal  invested,  $30,000.  Manufhctories  of  soap  and  candles,  7 ;  vahM 
of  soap  and  candles,  $93,000;  hands  employed,  29;  capital  invested,  $126,000* 
« Bfanancture  of  sperm  oil,'  ^refining,)  25  tons.  Manu&ctory  of  whale  oil,  (refin* 
ing,}  1 ;  value  of  oil  refineo,  $135,000 ;  hands  employed,  16 ;  capital  invested, 
#1(X),000.  Copper  smitheries  and  brass  foundries,  13 ;  value  of  manufaototes, 
#756,754  ;  hands  employed,  200 ;  capital  invested,  $316,300.  Fiano-forte  and  organ 
manufiustories,  7 ;  number  of  piano-fortes  mannihctured,  1,033 ;  organs,  11 ;  valna 
of  pianos  and  organs,  $302,700 ;  hands  employed,  220  ;  capital  invested,  $163,500, 
Bmsh  manufactories,  4  ;  value  of  brushes,  $93,000  ;  males  employed,  79 ;  females. 
59 ;  capital  invested,  $38,000.  Manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  leaf,  5 ;  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  $43,000 ;  males  employed,  22 ;  females,  14 ;  capital  invested.  $11,200. 
Manufactories  of  coaches,  chaises  and  harnesses,  14 ;  value  of  articles  made,  $128,805  $ 
hands  employed,  149 ;  capital  invested,  $82,200.  Manufactories  of  refined  sngar,  4 ; 
\ndue  of  sugar  refined,  $976,454  ;  hands  emploved,  92 ;  capital  invested,  $308,653. 
Manufactories  of  jewelry,  3 ;  value  of  jewelry,  $63,000 ;  hands  employed,  36 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $91,000.  Manufieu^ory  of  chain  cables,  1 ;  value  of  cables,  $60,000 ; 
hands  employed,  20 ;  capital  invested,  $75,000.  Manufactories  of  silver  ware,  5 ; 
▼akie  of  ware,  $165,100 ;  hands  empk)yed,  52 ;  capital  invested,  $20,050.  Manufac- 
tories of  itmbrellas,  10 ;  value  of  umbrelkts,  $65,000 ;  males  employed,  37 ;  females, 
26 ;  capital  invested,  $36,500.  Manufactories  of  saddles,  trunks  and  whips,  15 ;  value 
of  articles,  $177,000 ;  males  employed,  120 ;  females,  17 ;  capital  invested,  $83,000. 
Manufactories  of  granite,  marble  and  other  stone,  17 ;  value  of  articles  manufactured. 
$336,000;  hands  employed,  400;  capital  investedf,  $165,500.  Manufactories  of 
machinery,  16 ;  value  of  machinery,  $326,000 ;  hands  emplojred,  287 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $183,775.  Manufactories  of  blank  books  and  stationery,  5 ;  value  of  articles, 
S78,000 ;  males  emptoyed,  43 ;  females,  7 ;  capital  invested,  $49,000.  Manufactory 
of  gas.  1 ;  value  of  gas,  $100,000 ;  hands  employed,  40 ;  capital  invested,  $375,000. 
Manumctories  of  looking-glasses,  8 ;  value  of  artides,  $147,500 ;  hands  employed, 
42 ;  capital  invested,  $55,600.  Manufactories  of  lasts,  2 ;  value  of  lasts,  $40,000 ; 
hands  employed,  29 ;  capital  invested,  $18,000 ;  lasts  manufactured,  240,000.  Mana- 
fiictories  of  neck<stocks  and  suspenders,  8 ;  value  of  these  articles,  $122,000';  males 
employed,  21 ;  females,  435 ;  capital  invested,  $58,200.  Type  and  stereotype  fm^ 
dzi^  4 ;  value  of  types  and  stereotypes  manufactured,  $157,000 ;  malea  cmplojedt 
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185 ;  females,  30 ;  capital  inyested,  $140,000.  Mannfactoiies  oC  printed  bookB,4) 
Talae  of  printed  books,  $925,000 ;  males  employed,  500 ;  females,  400 ;  capital  a* 
Tested,  $850,000.  Bfannfactories  of  ctothing,  97;  valne  of  docking  $l,76^fi66) 
males  employed,  542  •,  females,  2,402 ;  capital  invested,  $710,894." 

Bahkiiio  Aim  IvsoKAKCB  Ck>ifrARiB8.— There  are  twenty-six  banks,  with  a  i 
of  aboQt  18  millions  of  dollars.  Tbechanersof  these  banks,  as  well  as  of  all  t 
companies  in  the  eommooweahh,  expire  by  limitation  in  1851.^  The  oldest  baak  ia 
the  commonweaUh  is  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  in  Boston.  It  was  incoiporaied  ia 
1785.  The  Union  Baak  was  incorporated  in  1792 ;  the  Boston  Baak  in  lw)3.  Most 
of  the  other  banks  in  Boston  are  of  a  mnch  more  recent  dau. 

There  are  twenty-seven  insurance  companies  in  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  $7,600,000, 
besides  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  a  capUal  of 
$500,000,  and  the  Massachusetu  Mumal  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  chaiteis  of 
thne  coovpanies  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

Schools  ahd  iNsrirurioifs.-^-The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  exceedinijly 
tenadous  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  they  well  knew  that  btmvkige  wssu 
all-powerful  engine  to  preserve  those  rights,  and  transmit  them  to  their  postaity. 
They  therefore  very  early  laid  the  foundation  of  those  free  sehoolSf  of  whidi  all  tie 
sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  are  justly  proud^  Exclusive  of  Infant  and  Sab- 
bath school  scholars,  about  a  quarter  pan  of  the  population  of  Boston  is  kept  at  school 
throughout  the  year,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $200,000.  Boston  is  not  oolf 
celebrated  for  its  schools,  but  for  its  munificent  donations  in  support  of  its  institatioas 
for  moral,  religious  and  literary  purposes.  Since  the  year  1800,  not  less  than  tuD 
milKons  ^  dolUrs  have  thus  been  appropriated  by  tha  citizens  of  Boston. 

The  Mastachusetts  General  HotpiM  was  incorporated  in  1811.'  It  is  divided  into 
two  departments,  the  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  the  McLean  Asylum  at  CharlestowB,of 
which  an  account  has  been  given.  (See  Gharjestown.)  The  institution  is  under  Ae 
management  of  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  and  a  board  of  five  visiters.  The  fondi 
of  the  institution,  including  the  munificent  donations  of  the  late  John  McLean  tad 
Miss  Mary  Belknap,  are  about  $120,000.  In  the  hospiUil  in  Boston  the  number  of 
patients  received  since  its  establishment,  to  June,  1835,  was  5,658.  The  avers^B 
number  of  sick  ia  the  house  is  about  45.  The  average  cost  to  the  institution  for  esch 
patient,  for  five  successive  vears,  was  $1,62  a  week.  Whilst  no  patient  pays  man 
than  $3  a  week,  ^except  a  few  who  have  exUra  rooms  and  attenchuta,)  nearly  tvo 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  entirely  free ;  consequently,  those  who  do  not  pay 
receive  $4,62,  and  those  who  do  pay  receive  $1,62  a  week  from  the  funds  of  this  noble 
duurity. 

New  Engtmtd  InatitutUm  for  the  Bdueation  of  the  Blind.-^TMa  tosUtutioii  was  incorporald  li 
1889;  but  Ihtls  wm  accompHihad  until  1832,  whsa  Dr.  Howe  returned  from  Bnrope,  accompanM  by  t 
bUod  teecher;  meailiBBting  that  seal  in  tbe  cause  of  the  blind  which  bad  diatinguiahed  hie  pyamlinyc 
labors  fai  another  aphere,  In  a  diatani  land.  He  opened  a  echool  wHh  six  Mind  young  acholars.  The  pn>- 
gnm  of  those  children  was  so  great,  and  the  value  of  an  institution  of  the  kind  so  apparent,  that  Isnhhnw 
and  clUsens  generallj  becanM  much  intere^ed.  By  public  and  privals  donatkns,  particulailT  bf  lb 
influence  of  ladies  in  several  parts  of  New  Eneland,  and  >/  the  munificent  gift  of  a  splendid  boiUing  it 
Poarl  street,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the  institution  has  increased,  both  hi  reputatkm  and  tedi, 
with  unjparalleled  success.  The  seholarB  are  instructed  in  all  those  branches  common  m  other  8choob,nl 
some  of  them  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  Music  is  the  study  of  all.  Mechaaieal  labois  are 
Ungfat  and  enjoTed  by  the  pupils.  Muaical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  other  f  mplemeata,  are  pwHU 
Ibr  their  coorenience  and  use.  A  printing  press  is  esiabliahed,  and  several  books  have  been  pmsd  ia 
embossed  letters,  which  are  superior  to  any  in  Europe.  It  is  exceedingly  delightfhl  to  see  these  i^erestiM 
youths,  whose  lives  once  seemed  a  dreary  waste,  and  wttnesshig  their  improvement  in  aoquirfag  mM 
knowledge,  paitakbkg  of  all  those  recreations  natural  and  proper  for  their  age,  sex,  and  coeditkn.  aiM  flaiig 
themselves  for  uaeful  stations  in  society.  The  iastitmion  isnuuMged  by  aboard  of  trustees,  aod  is  ntisa- 
Ised  by  the  govommenia  of  all  the  New  England  states. 

Eye  and  Ear  Imjirmary.—Thia  institution  was  commenced  in  Boston,  by  Drs.  JeflHes  and  ReynoUi, 
fai  IhM,  from  a  oonvictkm  of  its  oKUty  and  knportance,  derived  from  what  they  had  seen  and  knomflf 
similar  estabUshments  hi  Europe.  Those  gemforoen  conducted  the  estaUiahment  at  thah-  own  enMia 
t*  some  time,  during  which  large  numbers  received  the  most  important  benefits.  In  18^,  by  tbe  pbte- 
throplc  exertions  of  those  and  othbr  gentlemen,  an  act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained,  and  some  IWi 
were  raised.  As  early  as  1828,  S,610  cases  were  treated  at  the  inflrmary,  of  which  about  fiv«  sixtha  van 
cored.    Of  these  cases  abota  one  sixth  were  for  diseases  of  the  ear.    Since  that  time  the  iHunber  of  ipiil- 
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m  vt  iniiA,  io«  lan  HWtf,  oi  wHw,  WM  iu  HigH.  X  HIS  uiuiuiDg  w  Kow  oenoiTuiiaiea  "  xiie  i/oeon,  ' 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  A  huge  wooden  building  Was  erected  on  Tremoot  street,  sm  t 
as  the  "  Hay-market  Theater,"  December  26. 1796.  The  citisens  In  its  neighborhood,  beini?  foarftal  cf  ka 
r.on/lsgndon,  caoaed  its  demolition  by  subacnpi'<n>  ^od  the  bkiok  of  elegant  brick  iIti  iillliii  liiimu  Msr 
and  north  of  Boylsion  strsst  now  occupy  the  spot. 

The  Trem&nt  Thmer^  on  Tremont  street,  is  a  very  neat  buikiing,  with  a  giaaite 
front,  13^  feet  by  79,  It  was  commenced  in  July,  and  opened  Septemte  24,  ld27. 
Cost,  about  $120,000.  ,         ^^      i— -«  ^ 
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Hie  Nktunal  TkeaUrj  at  the  junctum  of  Portland  and  Traverse  streets,  near  the 
'Warren  luridge,  was  constmcted  in  1831.  Ttus  building  was  first  used  for  equestrian 
perfjpnnances. 

Thid  Massaekusetts  HistoriaU  Societf  was  incorporated  in  February,  1794.  The  ob« 
jeet  of  this  society  is  to  collect,  preserve,  and  communicate  materials  for  a  complete 
history  of  this  country,  and  accounts  of  all  valuable  efibrts  of  human  ingenuity  and 
indufi^  from  the  beginning  of  its  settlement,  &c.  "  The  library  consists  prinapally 
of  printed  books  and  MSS.  on  American  history,  though  by  no  means  exclusively 
confined  to  it.  It  numbers  near  six  thousand  articles,  many  of  which  are  precious. 
The  most  ancient  MSS.  are  probably  a  fragment  of  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  in  Welsh, 
and  a  specimen,  in  a  medical  treatise,  of  the  English  language  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  with  an  illuminated  missal,  and  a  few  similar  prodactions.  Then  follow  autograft 
letters  and  treatises  of  several  of  the  fathers  of  Incw  England.  A  large  collection  of 
these,  and  of  documents  of  a  more  recent  date,  had  been  made  by  Gov.  Trumbull  of 
Connecticut,  and  are  now  bound  in  23  volumes  folio,  the  property  of  this  society;'^  The 
imblications  of  the  society  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  their  "  Collectioits."  ' 
These  now  extend  to  two  decades,  and  six  volumes  of  a  third.  Amohg  the  collections 
of  the  society  are  a  number  of  ancient  and  modem  pamtings  of  distinguished:  persons;. 
Among  these  is  a  postrait  of  the- first  Grov.  Winslow,  supposed  to  have  been  punted. 
by  Vandyke. 

The  Boston  Aikentmn  originated  in  1806,  and  has  now  become  a  most  valuable  and 
splendid  library,  with  all  desirable  conveniences  for  literarv  pursuits.  The  number  of 
Tolumes  is  above  2^,000.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  m^als  and.  pictures  and 
statuary.  A  seading>room  contains  almost  all  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  with 
the  most  valuable  j^blic  newspapers  and  journals.  The  building  was  presented 
in  part  to  the  institution  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Perkins,  a  public-spirited'  and  liberal 
merchant  of  the  city^  Subscribers  to  the  Atheneum  have  privileges  in  proportion  to 
their  subscriptions  or  interest  in  the  nroperty  of  the  institution.  A  proprietor  pa^s 
$300,  and' has  a  right  to  3  tickets  of  aomission.  A  life  subscriber  pays  $100  for  Ms 
own  benefit.  An  annual  subscriber  has  the  privileges  of  the  Atheneum  for  $10 
per  year. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Atheneum  is  the  GaUery  of  Fine  Arts,  ot  Atheneum  Hall.  The 
iNuMing  is  of  three  stories,  60  feet  long  and  50  wide.  The  lower  story  is  divided  into 
apartments  for  libraries  and  apparatus ;  the  second  is  a  lecture-room  that  accommo- 
dates 500  persons ;  die  third  is  an  exhibition  room,  fitted  purposely  for  the  exhibition 
of  paintings.  The  patronage  which  this  institution  has  received  is  an  honor  to  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  and,  with  other  examples  of  munificence,  has  acquired  for  the  city 
the  distinction  of  being  the  literary  emporium  of  the  western  worid. 

The  following  list  of  the  churches  in  Boston,  with  the  date  of 
their  organization,  is  taken  from  Dickinson's  Boston  Ahnanac,  for 
1839. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


Channcy  place 1632 

Second  Church,  Hanover  st.    •    -  1649 

Old  South,  Washington  st.  -    -    •  1669 

Brattle  street 1699 

New  North,  Hanover  st.  •    •    -    -  illi 

New  South,  Summer  st.  -    -    •    •  1716 

Federal  street 1730 

Holhs  street 1732 

.  West  Church,  Lynde  St.  -    .    -    -  1736 

King's  Chapel,  Tremont  st.  •    •    -  1686 

Parkstreet 1809 

Hawes  place.  South  Boston  •    •    -  1822 

Union,  Essex  street 1822 


Phillip's,  South  Boston    ....  1823 

Twemh  Cong.  Chambers  ft.  •    -    •  1824 

Purchase  street   ...•.-.-  1826 

Bowdoin  street 1826 

Greene  street 1826 

Pine  street 1827 

Salem  Church,  Salem  st.      -    -    •  1827 

South  Cong.  Washington  st  -    •    •  1827 

Mariner's,  Fort  HiU 1828 

Marlboro'  Chapel,  Chapel  place     - 

Franklin  street  (Odeon)   -    -    -    •  1835 

East  Boston 


BAPTIST. 


Furst,  Hanover  street  - 
Second,  Baldwin  place  - 
Third.  Charles  street  • 
Fovth,  Federal  street  • 


1664 
1743 
1807 
1827 


Independent,  Belknap  street  •  -  -  1805 
Nortn,  Hanover  Avenue  ...  -  1835 
South  Boston 1831 
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EPISCOPAL. 

-  •  1723  I  St.  Panl's,  Tremonl  streel  -  - 
.  •  1734  I  Grace,  Temple  street  .... 
.    >    1818  I  Frtt^  CommoD  street     .... 

BIETHODIST. 
•    -     1792  1  FoorthfChnrdi  street     -     -    • 
.    .     1806    Fifth,  South  Boston   .... 

-  -     1826 1  Sixth,  Blossom  street      >     >    . 
UNIVERSALIST. 

.    -    1786 1  Fourth,  Soath  Boston    .    -    -    . 

-  -   1816    Fifth,  Warren  street 

-  .    18^1 

CATHOLIC. 
Chnrehof  the  Holj  Cross,  Franklin  St.  J800  I  St.  Augostine^s,  South  Boston  - 
St  Mary's,  Endicot  street     .    .    -    1835  |  St.  Patrick's,  Northampton  v 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Christ,  Baleai  street     -    -  - 

Trinity,  Sommer  street    -  - 
St.  MmttliewB,  Sooth  Boston 

Fint,  North  Bennet  street  • 

Seoood,  BrcnnAeid  street  -  • 

Colored,  May  street     .    -  • 

First,  Hanover  street    -    -  • 

Second,  School  street    -    •  - 

Centra],  Bnlfinch  street     •  • 


189 
1829 
1836 


-  1834 

-  1836 
.    1837 


1839 
1836 


1817 
1836 


Bethel,  North  Sqoare    - 
New  Jemsalem,  Phillip's  place  • 
Christian  Sodenr,  Summer  street, 
F.  W.  Baptist,  Causeway  stiwt  • 


1829 
1817 

1836 


Second  Christian  Society, 
Free  Calv.  Bapt.  Tremont  Row, 
Meth.  Epis.  Zion  Church,  Parkman's  Mar- 
ket, Cambridge  street. 


Pitts  street.  Rev,  Frederick  T.  Gray. 
Warren  street.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Barnard. 
Milton  street,  Bar.  George  W.  Kilton. 


Chapds  of  Ministers  at  large. 


Butolph  street, 

Safiblk  street.  Rev.  John  T.  Sargent 

Friend  st.  chap.,  Friend  St.,  Wm.  Howe. 


Sauthetn  view  of  the  State-house  in  Boston, 


The  State4iouse  is  on  an  open  square  on  Beacon  street,  fronting 
the  malls  and  common.  It  is  173  feet  in  length  and  61  in  breadth, 
and  its  foundation  is  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  size 
and  elevation  make  it  a  very  conspicuous  object  as  Boston  is  ap- 
proached It  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  $133,333.  Chi  the 
area  of  the  lower  hall  stands  the  beautiful  statue  of  Washington, 
by  Chantry.  "  Prom  the  top  of  the  dome  on  this  building,  which 
is  62  feet  in  diameter  and  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbor, 
the  whole  city  appears  beneath,  with  all  its  crooked  streels^  its  ex- 
tended avenues,  its  splendid  buildings,  and  the  malls  and  common 
of  75  acres,  crossed  with  romantic  walks  and  shaded  by  oentnriaa 
ehoB.    On  the  north  and  west,  the  county  of  Middlesex  present^ 
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its  numerous  villas,  and  a  rich  ancay  of  agricultural  tasto  and 
beauty.  Here  are  viewed  the  hallowed  walls  of  Harvard,  and 
the  sacred  field  of  Bunker.  On  the  south,  the  county  of  Norfolk 
appears  with  its  granite  hills  and  luxuriant  vales,  chequered  with 
a  tfiousand  farm-houses  and  cottages  and  splendid  mansions.  On 
the  east,  the  city,  with  its  lofty  spires,  the  harbor,  and  the  ocean, 
all  conspire  to  render  this  the  most  enchanting  scene  west  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples."* 


Western  view  of  FaneuU  HaU. 

Faneuil  Hall,  of  which  the  above  is  a  representation,  is  three 
stories  high,  100  feet  by  80,  and  was  the  gift  of  Peter  Faneuil, 
Esq.  to  the  town,  in  1742.  The  building  was  enlarged  in  1806  to 
its  present  size.  Before  the  new  market  was  built,  the  lower  part  of 
it  wa«;  used  for  meat  stalls ;  it  is  now  improved  for  stores.  The  Hall 
is  76  feet  square,  28  high,  and  has  deep  galleries  on  three  sides. 
It  is  adorned  with  superb  paintings  of  patriots,  warriors,  and  states- 
men. A  speech  was  pronounced  in  the  hall  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1763,  by  James  Otis,  Jr.,  Esq.  He  dedicated  it  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  a  cause  in  which  he  labored  and  suffered,  and 
it  has  since  received  the  appellation  of  The  Cradle  o/"  Liberty. 

The  following  is  an  eastern  view  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  which 
is  536  feet  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth.  The  center  part  of  the 
building,  74  feet  by  55,  projects  two  or  three  feet  on  the  north  and 
south,  and  rises  77  feet  trom  the  groimd  to  a  beautiful  dome.  The 
-wings  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  lower  floors  are  exclusively 
appropriated  as  a  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable  market.  The  upper 
story  is  one  vast  hall,  arranged  to  be  divided  into  compartments 
for  ware-rooms  and  large  sales.  This  building  was  completed  in 
1827,  and  cost  $150,000. 

♦  The  author  would  here  state  that  he  is  indebted  principally  for  the  present  descrip- 
tion of  Boston  to  the  New  England  Gazetteer,  a  valuable  work,  now  on  the  eve  of 
pubUcatknii  bv  John  Haywaid,  Esq.  From  the  "  Massachusetts  Directory,"  another 
Worl(  of  Mr.  Hayward,  much  Taloable  information  has  beeu  derived. 
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Side  view  of  Quincjf  Market,  Boston, 

The  following  is  a  view  of  probably  the  oldest  building  now  stand- 
ing in  Boston.  It  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  Ann  street  and  the 
open  square  adjoining  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  age  and  antiquated  form,  showing  what  was  considered  de- 
gance  of  architecture  a  century  and  a  half  since.  The  timber  used 
in  its  construction  is  principally  oak,  and  where  it  has  been  kept 
dry  is  perfectly  sound  and  very  hard.    The  outside  is  covered  with 


AndaU  BuUtUngy  built  in  1680. 


BrankUn  House. 


plastering,  or  what  is  usually  called  rough-cast.  The  figures  1680 
were  impressed  into  the  rough-cast  to  show  the  year  of  its  erection, 
and  are  now  legible.  The  building  is  32  feet  by  17,  and  two 
stories  high.  The  tide-waters  formerly  flowed  on  the  south  and 
south-west  sides  of  this  building,  but  now  so  much  land  has  been 
artificially  made  below  it  that  it  is  now  seventy  rods  to  the  near- 
est water  of  the  harbor.  The  cut  on  the  right  is  a  representation 
of  the  old  Franklin  House,  in  Milk  street,  which  stood  nearly  op- 
posite the  south  door  of  the  Old  South  church.  It  is  the  house 
where  the  parents  of  Dr.  Franklin  resided  for  some  time.  This 
house  was  burnt  in  1810.  The  drawing  was  taken  a  short  time 
previous. 
In  1704,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  America  appear!^  in 
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Bosttm.    It  wft8  printed  on  half  a  sheet  of  pot  paper,  with  a  small- 
pica  type,  folio,  and  was  entitled, 

*'N.  E.  Nwnb,  1.  Thb  Boston  News-Lkttkr.  Published  by  Authority,  From 
Monday,  Apnl  17,  to  Monday,  April  24,  1704." 

<<  The  proprietor's  name  was  John  Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  established 
lieie  as  a  bookseller.  The  imprint  is,  <  Boston ;  printed  by  B,  Green.  Sold  by  Nicko- 
Uu  Boone,  at  his  Shop  near  the  Old  Meeting>Hoase.'  Green  was  Campbell's  printer, 
and  Boone  was  for  some  weeks  his  publisher. 

'*  The  first  number  contained  the  following  prospectus : — » This  News-Letter  is  to  be 
'continued  Weekly ;  and  all  Persons  who  have  any  Houses,  Lands,  Tenements,  Farmes, 
Ships,  Vessels,  Goods,  Wares,  or  Merchandizes,  &c.  to  be  sold  or  Lett ;  or  Servants 
Bunaway ;  or  Goods  StoU  or  Lost,  may  have  the  same  Inserted  at  a  Reasonable  Rate; 
fiom  Twelve  Pence  to  Five  Shillings,  and  not  to  exceed ;  Who  may  agree  with  Nicho- 
las Boone  for  the  same  at  his  shop,  next  door  to  Major  Davis's,  Apothecary,  in  Boston, 
near  the  old  Meetinghouse. 

**  *  All  Persons  in  Town  and  Country  may  have  said  News-Letter  Weekly  upon  rca- 
aonable  tearms,  agreeing  witli  John  Campbell,  Post  Master,  for  the  same.' " 


City  Hall,  State  Street. 

-     The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Cily  HaU,  and  the  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity,  at  the  head  of  State  street.     This  building  was 
erected  in  1714.    It  was  burnt  in  1747,  and  the  interior  was  built 
entirely  new.    It  was  formerly  called  the  Town-House,  and  has 
been  occupied  by  the  provincial  and  state  legislatures.    Since  the 
new  state-house  has  been  built  it  has  been  called  the  old  state- 
house.    In  1830,  it  received  repairs  and  alterations  which  were  to 
accommodate  the  post-officsy  the  public  reading-room,  or  hall,  and 
the  city  officers.    It  is  112  feet  long,  and  36  broad.    The  post- 
office  is  at  the  western  end,  which  fronts  Washington  street.    The 
western,  or  upper  part  of  State  street,  is  called  the  Exchange,  a 
place  of  resort  for  mercantile  men  to  meet  and  transact  their  money 
affairs.     Here  are  most  of  the  banks  in  the  city.    State  street,  for- 
merly King  street,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  memorable  events; 
of  none  more  remarkable  than  the  Boston  Massacre,  in  1770. 
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The  presence  of  an  insolent  military  force,  nmt  orer  to  ovemm 
the  inhabitants,  was  extremely  irksc«ie  to  a  free  people,  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  harmony  could  long  subsist  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  British  troops.  A  slight  affiay 
took  place  between  them  on  the  2d  of  March,  1770;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  fifth,  the  enmity  of  the  parties  burst  forth  in  violeiioe 
and  blood.  The  following  account  of  this  erent  is  taken  from  a 
History  of  Boston,  by  Caleb  H.  Snow,  M.  D.,  published  in  BostoD, 
by  Mr.  Abel  Bowen,  in  182.5.  (This  work  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
400  pa^,  embellished  with  engravings,  and  contains  a  full  and 
interestmg  history  of  Boston  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.) 

"  The  oAlcera  were  apprdiemiTe  of  diflkulUee,  and  were  pentctilarij  artlre  In  their  endeavon  tofd  all 
their  men  into  their  barracks  before  nighL    Murrau'g  Barracks,  so  called,  where  the  14th  i 


MincinaUr  quartered,  were  In  Bnttle  street.  In  the  bufldings  directlj  opnmie  the  little  alley  wUefa  tai^ 
fhxnuiebouom  of  Market  street.  The  29th  regiment  was  Quartered  in  Water  street  and  in  Aikinaoo  street. 
As  a  measure  of  precaution,  there  was  a  sentinel  statiooeu  in  the  alley  before  mentioned,  (then  oM 
Boylslon's  allej.)  and  this  rery  circumstance  led  to  the  quarrel  which  terminated  in  the  Boston  Mmssaen. 
Three  or  four  /ounf  men,  who  were  disposed  to  go  through  the  alley,  about  nine  o'clock,  obserred  the  sa* 
tinel  brandishmf  hn  sword  aninst  the  walls  and  striking  fire  for  lib  own  amtHcroenL  They  oOsad  is 
pass  him  and  were  challenged,  but  pereiated  in  their  attempt,  and  one  of  them  received  a  slight  waond  oa 
sis  bead.  The  bustle  of  this  rencontre  drew  together  all  those  who  were  passing  by,  and  fifteen  or  twoitf 
pereons  thronged  the  alley,  and  thirty  or  forty  more,  gathered  In  Dock  Square,  were  attempting  to  fens 
their  wajr  to  the  barracks  tnrough  Brattle  street,  (which  was  at  that  thne  so  narrow  that  a  carnige  eooli 
with  difnculty  pass.)  Befaig  fbOed  in  this  attempt,  the  party,  which  was  continually  increnaed  tf  aceas- 
•fens,  gathered  in  Dock  Square  round  a  tall  man  with  a  red  cloak  and  white  wig,  to  whom  tli^  Mnsd 
with  dose  attention  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  gave  three  cheers  and  hunaed  for  the  omIr  nud. 

''The  main  gmrd  was  regularly  statkmed  near  the  head  of  State  street,  directly  opposite  the  door  oa  ths 
•oath  side  of  tm  towa-bouse.  To  this  place  all  the  soldiere  detached  for  guard  duty  were  daiy  brouflt. 
and  from  thence  marched  to  the  particular  posu  assigned  them.  On  this  day  the  coounand  of  the  gwra 
had  derotved  on  Capt.  Thomas  Preston,  and  Lieut.  Basset  under  him. 

"As  the  party  dtopersed  fhira  Dock  Square,  some  ran  up  Cbrohin,  othen  up  Wilson's  lane,  otbcn  ap 
Boyal  Exchange  lane,  (now  Exchange  street.)  These  last  found  a  single  sentinel  statiooed  befmi  tl» 
door  of  the  custom-bousB.  which  was  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  union  Bink,  and  thai  mads  sbs 
corner  of  that  lane,  as  the  Royal  Exchange  Urero  did  the  other.  As  the  sentinel  was  approached,  hs 
retreated  to  the  steps  of  the  bouse,  and  alarmed  the  inmatos  by  three  or  four  powerfVil  knocks  at  the  door. 
Word  was  sent  to  Lieut.  Basset  thai  the  sentinel  was  attacked  by  the  town's  people.  He  bmnedfatfiT 
•Mit  a  message  to  his  captain,  who  Instantly  repaired  to  tite  guardhouse,  wlwre  Lieut.  TliBBH  hiiww 
hira  that  he  bad  rust  sent  a  aerjeant  and  six  men  to  assist  the  sentry  at  the  cuatom-boose.     '  Wdl,'  §M 


the  captain, '  I  wiU  follow  them  and  see  they  do  no  mischief.'    He  orertook  tl>em  before  they 

customhouse,  where  thev  joined  the  sentin^  and  fonned  a  half  circle  nxind  the  Meps. 

"  By  this  lime  the  bolls  were  set  to  ringing,  and  people  flocked  fhim  all  quartets,  suf^wrinf  there  wa 
fire.  The  soldiere  were  soon  surrounded ;  many  or  those  nearest  to  them  were  armed  with  dobs  sad 
crowded  close  upon  them ;  those  at  a  disumce  began  to  throw  sticks  of  wood  and  snowballs  and  pisoes  tf 
fee  at  them,  while  (nm  all  sides  they  were  challenged  to  Pirt,  firt  if  you  dart  I  At  last  they  tboqgfat 
they  beard  the  order  given,  and  they  did  fire  m  successfen  from  right  to  left  Two  or  three  at  the  guaa 
ffaMtied,  but  the  rest  were  mtal.  Crtepus  Auucks,  Samuel  Gray,  and  James  Oaldwell  were  kBIed  en  ths 
■pot,  Samuel  Mayerick  and  Patrick  Cftrr  received  mortal  wounds,  of  which  the  former  died  the  next  morh 
mg,  and  Carr  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  next  week.  Several  other  persons  were  more  oe  less  injured:  the 
peater  part,  persons  passiog  by  chance  or  quiet  spectaton  of  the  scene.  The  people  Inatantly  retraalel 
Maying  the  three  unhappy  men  on  the  ground.  Ail  this  transpired  within  20  mfaiutes  from  die  tkne  m 
Chpt.  Preston's  joining  the  guard. 

" '  On  the  people's  assembling  again,'  says  Capt.  P.,  '  to  take  away  the  dead  bodies,  the  aokflera,  ■ap* 
poshig  them  comfaig  to  attack  them,  were  making  ready  to  fire  agam— which  I  prevented  by  atrfldnf  ap 
their  nro'locks  with  my  hand.  Immediately  after,  a  townsman  came  and  told  me  that  4  or  GOOO  peoplf 
were  assembled  In  the  next  street,  and  had  sworn  to  take  my  life,  with  every  man's  with  me ;  on  which  t 
Judged  It  vmafo  to  remahi  there  aoy  longer,  and  tiierefore  sent  the  party  and  sentry  to  the  tmnit  rmari, 
where  the  street  Is  narrow  and  short,  then,  teilfang  them  off  into  street  firings,  divided  and  planted  them  at 
each  end  of  the  street  to  secure  ttieir  rear,  expecting  an  attack,  as  there  was  a  constant  cry  of  ^e  iahiiil* 


To  arms,  to  arms,  turn  out  with  your  gnnsT"  and  the  town  drums  beathig  to  arms.  I  ordered  mt 
drum  to  beat  to  arms,  and  behig  soon  after  johied  by  the  several  companies  of  the  89ih  regfaneot,  I  fonM 
them,  as  the  guard,  Into  street  firings.  Thtf  14th  regiment  also  got  under  arms,  but  remamed  at  thdr  kaF- 
racks.  I  immediately  sent  a  serjeant  with  a  party  to  Col.  Dalrymple,  the  commanding  officer,  to  acqaakil 
him  whh  every  partlcalar.  Several  ofllcere  going  to  iohi  their  regiment  were  knocked  down  by  the  wA, 
one  very  much  wounded  and  bis  sword  taken  from  him.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  CbL  Ckrr  ssoa 
after  met  at  the  head  of  the  29th  regiment  and  agreed  that  the  regiment  should  retire  to  their  barracki,  and 
the  people  to  their  bouses ;  but  I  kept  the  pkjuei  to  strengthen  the  guard.  It  was  wkh  great  difBcBlty 
that  the  lieutenant  gnvemor  prevailed  on  the  people  to  be  quiet  and  retire ;  at  last  they  all  weU  ofT except 
about  a  hundred.'  Thb  htmdred  was  composed  of  some  of  the  roost  distinguished  faihabhanta^  who  vi- 
unteered  to  fnrm  a  citizens'  guard. 

"A  justice's  court  was  forthwith  held,  and  Qipt.  Preston  surrendered  himself,  and  was  rrrnimiari  le 
prison  at  three,  the  next  morning ;  the  eight  soldiere  also  were  coinmKied  early  in  the  foienoon. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  a  town  meeting  was  held.  Various  persons  related  to  the  ftnemUy  what  they  hsd 
wltneMed  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Usr 
unant  governor  and  Ool.  Dalrymple,  and  express  to  them  the  sentiment  of  the  town,  that  h  was  mnos- 
sibte  for  the  soldiere  and  Inhabitants  to  live  in  safbty  together,  and  their  fervent  prayer  for  the  liuiuaiMa 
raaoyal  of  the  fbrroer.    Ihe  answer  received  to  this  appltoatkn  was  not  such  at  was  wished;  awltatba 
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.  MvmidrUMfiriteoiiimktat  (vis.  John  HtiM»ck,SaiiraelAda^ 

Joteph  Wamn,  JoihuB  Henihaw,  and  Stnroel  Pemberton)  wen  again  depoied  wkh  the  fbHovInf  mmmjt  t 
'h  li  the  unanimoui  opfailon  of  thb  meeting,  tHat  the  replj  made  to  a  vote  of  the  tohabiiante  pnemted 
Mi  honor  thie  mombig  b  bT  no  means  ntk&ctory ;  and  that  noihirtf  leee  win  aatlsiy  them  than  a  total 
and  Immediate  remoyal  of  the  troope.'  Samuel  Adams  acted  as  '  chahman  of  thb  delegation.'  and  dli* 
ehnmd  Hs  duties  with  an  ability  commensumte  to  the  occasion.  Col.  Dsliymple  was  by  tlie  dde  o^ 
Hutchinson,  wiio.  at  the  liead  of  the  council,  received  them.  He  at  flrat  denied  that  he  had  power  to  grant 
the  requesL  Aaams  plainly,  in  fcw  words,  prored  to  lum  that  he  liad  the-  power  br  the  charter. 
Hutchinson  then  consulted  with  Dalrymple  in  a  whisper,  the  result  of  which  was,  a  repetition  of  the  oAtf 
to  remove  one  of  the  regiments,  the  14th,  which  had  had  no  part  In  the  massacre.  At  that  critical  moment 
Adams  showed  the  most  admirable  presence  of  mind.  Seeming  not  to  represent,  but  to  peiBOotfy,  the 
unlTersal  feeling,  he  stretched  forth  his  arm,  as  if  h  were  upheld  by  the  strength  of  thousands  and  whll 
vnhesltaiing  promptness  and  dirtied  flrmness  replied, '  J[fthe  lieutenant  governor,  or  Cot.  IkUrymple, 
•r  both  together,  have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove  two ;  aitd 
nothing  ohort  ^fthe  totai  evacuation  of  the  totpn,by  all  the  regular  troope,  will  rnti^^  the  puhlie 
mind  or  preaerve  the  peace  of  the  province.'  Tbe  queers,  civil  and  military,  Were  In  realhjr  abssbed, 
belbce  thto  plain  committee  or  a  democratic  assembly.  Thev  knew  the  immbient  danger  that  nnpended; 
the  very  air  was  filled  with  the  breathings  of  compreMed  indignation.  They  shrunk,  nrtunately  shnmk. 
ftom  all  the  arrogance  which  they  had  hitherto  maintained.  Their  reliance  on  a  standing  army  ftltared 
beibre  the  undaunted,  irresistible  rosnlutioo  of  firee  unarmed  citizens. 

"  Hutchinson  consulted  the  oouncD,  and  they  gave  him  their  unqualified  adriCe,  that  tbe  troops  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  town.  The  commanding  ofllcer  then  pledged  his  wocd  of  honor  that  lbs  demand  of  tba 
town  should  be  complied  with,  as  soon  as  praaicable ;  vod  both  regiments  were  removed  lo  tbe  tastia  hi 
kas  than  Iburteen  days. 

"The  fiinerel  Solemnities,  Which  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  8lh,  brought  together  the- greatest  eoncootn 
that  probablj^  hid  ever  aaiembled  bi  America  on  one  occasioo.  Attucks,  who  was  a  niendless  nwlattOi 
and  Gildweli,  who  also  was  a  strtnger,  wore  home  from  ^aneuO  Hall ;  Maverick,  who  was  about  17  yeani 
old,  fipom  his  mother's  house  in  Union  street,  and  Grey  ttom  his  bruther's  in  Royal  Exchange  lane.  TIm 
Ibiir  hearses  fbrmed  a  Junction  hi  King  street,  and  thenCe  tiM  procession  marched.  In  colnmns  Of  six  deepu 
through  the  mabi  street  to  the  middle  burlal-groand,  whefe  the  fodr  viciinu  were  deposhad  hi  one  gtava/' 

The  fbllo\dng,  respecting  the  ^^  Boston  Tec^pariy^^^  is  taken  from 
the  account  given  in  Snow's  History  of  Boston. 

*  On  the  first  of  ttocember,  CapL  James  Brtice,  in  the  ship  Eleanor,  arrived  with  another  portion  of  tbfl 
tea.  On  the  3d  he  was  ordefed  to  attend  tile  next  day  on  a  committee  of  the  people  in  Kaneull  Hall, 
wfaere  he  was  commanded,  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Jonathan  Williams,  assembled  wkh  John  Rowe,  Jbba 
Hancock,  Wm.  PhiQIps,  and  John  Pitta,  Esqra.,  and  a  groat  number  of  oihen,  not  to  land  anv  of  tbe  said 
taa,  but  to  proceed  to  Grilfln's  wharf  and  there  discharge  the  rest  of  his  cargo.  Cbpt.  Hea.  OoAn  arrhw 
in  the  brig  Beaver  near  the  same  time,  and  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  tiame  Course. 

"  h  being  perceived  that  Mr.  Botch  rather  lingered  in  his  preparatiens  to  return  tbe  DirtBioutb  to  Im^ 
doo,  and  the  twenty  days  befasg  nearly  expired,  after  which  the  collector  might  sebM  tbe  ship  and  earci^ 
Mr.  R.  was  summoned  beibre  the  conmiitiee,  and  suted  to  them  that  it  would  prove  his  entva  mhi  If  M 
•bould  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  the  S9th  and  30th  of  November,  and  ihereibrB  he  should  not  da  lU 
A  meeting  of  the  people  was  assembled  at  the  Old  South  on  Tuesday  P.  M.,  Itec  14th,  when  lb.  R. 
s^>p6ared,  and  was  enjoined  forthwith  to  demand  a  clearance.  It  was  ascertained  that  one  coald  not  ba 
ootslned  till  the  next  day,  and  therefore  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  the  aama  ptaea. 

"  On  lliunday,  there  was  the  fullest  meeting  ever  known ;  2000  men,  at  least,  were  present  ftom  tha 
country.  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  Esq.,  of  Weston,  was  appointed  moderator.  Mr.  Rotch  reported  that 
the  oimector  would  not  give  him  a  dearanoei  He  was  then  ordered  upon  hit  peril  to  get  his  ship  readf 
fit  sea  thie  day,  enter  a  protest  immediately  sgainst  the  custom-house,  and  proceed  directly  to  tba 
governor,  (then  at  Milton,  7  miles  distant,)  and  demand  a  pass  Ibr  his  ship  tn  go  by  the  castle.  An 
adjournment  to  3  P.  M.  then  took  place.  At  three  having  met,  thoy  waited  very  patiently  till  five  o'ckick, 
when,  finding  that  Mr.  Rotdh  did  not  return,  they  began  to  be  verV  uneasy,  called  for  a  dissolutkn  of  tba 
naetkg,  and  finally  obufaied  a  vote  for  iu  But  the  more  judicious,  foartng  what  woold  be  tbe  consa 
qnoncas,  begged  for  a  reconskleretion  of  that  vote.  '  for  thb  reason,  that  they  ought  to  do  every  tbhw  hi 
their  power  to  send  the  tea  back,  according  to  their  reeolvee.*  This  touched  tte  pride  of  the  aasemuy, 
attd  they  agreed  to  remain  together  one  hour. 

^'Thfai  hiterval  was  hnprsved  by  Josiah  Quincf,  jr.,  to  apprise  hb  follow-citiaens  of  the  tanportanea  of 
tba  criiis,  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  probable  resulu  or  this  controversy.  He  socceeded  hi  hoidhy 
tbem  in  attentive  silence  till  Mr.  Rotch's  return,  at  three  quarters  past  five  o'clock.  The  answer  wbicfi 
he  brought  fhwn  the  governor  was,  *  that,  for  the  honor  of  the  Uws,  and  from  duty  towards  the  khig,  ba 
ooold  not  grant  the  permit,  until  the  vessel  was  regularly  cleared.'  A  vkilent  commotion  Immedtetely 
coBoed.  A  person  who  wm  bi  the  gallery,  disguised  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  shouted  at  this  jme- 
ture  the  cry  of  war ;  h  was  answered  by  about  thirty  pereons,  disguised  ta  like  inanner,  at  the  door.  Tba 
neetmg  was  dtaolved  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  mulihude  rushed  to  Grlffln's  wharf  ^Tha  dl^ 
guisedlndians  went  on  board  the  ships  laden  with  the  tea.  In  less  than  2  hours,  2tO  cbe«s  and  100  half 
cheats  were  suved  and  emptied  faito  the  dock.  The  af!^  was  conducted  wbhoot  any  tumult;  no  damafa 
was  done  to  the  veasels  or  to  any  other  effects  whatever. 

■'  This  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  several  ships  of  war  lying  hi  the  harbor,  and  almost  Qmer  tba 

ns  of  the  castle,  where  there  was  a  large  body  of  troops  at  the  command  of  the  commlssksierB.  We  ara 
«..i  10  conjecture  for  the  reasons  why  no  opposlikm  was  made  to  thb  bold  adventure.  Tba  namsaof  tbe 
men  who  dared  lo  engage  to  it  have  never  been  made  poblki.  Three  or  fiair  of  them  are  yet  Uvfof. 
Tbey  had  the  honor  of^a  part  In  the  act  whkh  brought  the  khig  and  paiibment  to  a  dacbloD  that  America 
miHt  be  subdued  by  force  of  arms." 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Boston  was  closely  besieged  by 
the  American  troops.  No  provision  of  any  kind,  for  man  or  beast 
was  allowed  to  enter ;  and  the  troops  and  inhabitants  experienced 
much  suffering :  and  while  in  this  state  the  small-pox  broke  out, 
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and  added  to  the  general  distress.  The  following  account  of 
the  eraeuation  of  the  town  is  taken  from  Snow's  History  of 
Boston. 

<<  OiicBiUL  WASiinr»TON  had  taken  ccmunand  of  the  American  forces,  July  2d,  tod 
Gen.  Gage  had  resigned  the  British  to  Qen.  Howe,  and  sailed  for  England  about  te 
ftrst  of  October.  As  die  winter  approached,  the  scarcity  of  fnel  bmn  to  be  aeosalAj 
felt.  The  old  north  meeting-house  and  above  100  other  large  wooden  buildings  were 
tfUcen  down  and  distributed  for  firewood.  Some  of  the  wharves  also  at  the  north  ead 
were  broken  up  for  the  same  purpose.  The  British  officers  found  little  to  amuse  then, 
except  the  occasional  performance  of  a  farce,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  th^  tbemsehres 
were  the  actors.  Their  soldiers  had  enjoyed  a  single  dav  of  mirth,  in  which  they  were 
employed  in  felhng  Liberty  Tree  and  cutting  it  up  for  iuel.  A  squadron  of  cavihy, 
attached  to  the  army,  occasionally  exhibited  feats  of  horsemanship  in  that  sanctuaiT 
of  fineedom,  the  Old  Sooth  church,  whi^h  vms  transformed  into  a  riding-schooL  Hot 
lis^treet,  Brattle-street,  the  West,  and  the  First  Baptist  meeting-houses  were  occnpied 
as  hospitals  or  barracks  for  the  troops. 

**  Both  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  so  inactive  a  service.  WASRmoToir  <  had  bea 
some  time  contemplating  an  attack  on  Boston,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  justified  in 
attempting  the  execution  of  so  bold  a  design.  About  the  middle  of  February,  1776,  ths 
severe  cold  setting  in,  and  the  ice  becoming  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  troojks,  he  was 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  a  council  of  war,  summoned  on  the  occasion,  being 
almost  unanimous  against  the  measure,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 

« <  The  effective  re^[ular  force  of  the  Americans  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  fov> 
teen  thousand  men ;  m  addition  to  which  the  commander-in-chief  called  out  abom  six 
thousand  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts.  With  these  troops  he  determined  to  take 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  whence  it  would  be  in  his  power  greatly  to 
annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbor  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town.  By  taking  this  positioB, 
ftom  which  the  enemy  would  inevitably  attempt  to  drive  him,  he  expected  to  bring  <m 
a  general  action,  during  which  he  intended  to  cross  over  fhym  Cambridge  side  wtth 
four  thousand  chosen  men,  and  attack  the  town  of  Boston.  To  conceal  his  deaga, 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  town  and  liaes 
of  the  enemy  was  begun  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  and  repeated  the  two 
succeeding  mghts.  On  the  night  of  the  4th,  immediately  after  the  firing  began,  a  con* 
alterable  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Thomas,  passing  from  Boxbnrv, 
took  silent  possession  of  Dorchester  heights.  The  ground  was  almost  impenetiabtf 
hard,  but  the  night  was  mild,  and  by  laboring  with  great  diligence  their  works  weie 
80  far  advanced  by  morning  as  to  cover  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  British  aAer  day-break  discovered  these  works,  which  were  mac- 
nified  to  the  view  by  a  hazy  atmosphere,  nothing  could  exceed  their  astonishment,  no 
alternative  now  remained,  but  to  abandon  the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provincials. 
General  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  and  took 
measures  for  the  embarkation,  on  that  very  evening,  of  five  regiments,  with  the  1^ 
infantry  and  grenadiers,  on  the  imporu  ht  but  most  hazardous  service.  The  transports 
fell  down  in  the  evening  towards  the  castle,  with  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  men ;  but  a  tremendous  storm  at  night  rendered  the  execution  of  the  design 
absolutely  impracticable.  A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  morning,  and  agreed 
to  evacuate  tne  town  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fortni^t  elapsed  before  that  measure 
was  efiected.  Meanwhile  the  Americans  strengthened  and  extended  their  works;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  March  the  British  discovered  a  breast-work,  that 
had  been  thrown  up  in  the  night  at  Nook's  Hill,  on  Dorchester  peninsula,  which  pe^ 
foctly  commanded  Boston  Neck  and  the  south  poirt  of  the  town.  Delay  was  no  longer 
safo.  By  four  in  the  morning,  the  king's  troops,  with  those  Amencans  who  were 
attached  to  the  ro3ral  cause,  began  to  embark ;  and  before  ten  all  of  them  were  under 
sail.  As  the  rear  embarked.  General  Washington  marched  triumi^iantly  into  Boston, 
where  he  was  jojrfnlly  received,  as  a  deliverer.'  " 

CotUm  Mather  J  D.  />.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  celebrated  minister  and  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Boston,  bom  Feb.  12,  1663.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  early  piety,  and  was  ordain- 
ed colleague  with  his  father,  in  1684.  He  was  a  man  of  unequalled  industry,  vast 
learning,  and  expansive  benevolence,  also  distinguished  for  his  credulity,  pedantry  and 
want  of  judgment.  No  person  in  America  had  so  large  a  library,  or  had  rod  so 
many  books,  or  retained  so  much  of  what  he  had  read.  So  precious  did  he  consider 
his  time,  that,  to  prevent  visits  of  unnecessary  length,  he  wrote  over  his  study  door  "k 
short,"    He  understood  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  IroqwNs,  and  wrote  ii 
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iimmtJl.  Byhisdiair,  it  appears  that  in  one  year  he  kept  sixtf  fiaists  and  twenty 
vigils,  and  puMished  loarteen  bo^  be^des  discharging  the  duties  of  hio  pastoral 
office.  His  poblications  amount  in  number  to  three  hundred  and  eighrjr-two.  His 
great  work  was  his  Magnolia  ChrisH  Americana,  or  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  Eng- 
kuid^from  its  founding  to  the  year  1698.  His  style  abounds  with  puerilities,  puns,  and 
fltraiu;e  conceits,  and  he  makes  a  great  display  of  learning.  In  his  MagnaUa  he  has 
aayed  numerous  and  important  &cts  from  oblivion.  In  the  work  are  contained  bio- 
graphical accounts  of  many  of  the  first  principal  settlers.    He  died  in  1728w 

^tt^fuA  ^<^V^         Fac  simile  of  the  hand- 
f   ^^k^P-  writing  of  Cotton   Mather; 

^  y^-vti^^*  copied  from  a    manuscript 

'^Ba^amin  BrankHn,  LL,  P.,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  17th,  1706,  and  served  an 
mpprenticeship  to  the  printing  business.  He  showed  a  philosophic  mind  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  and  by  the  continual  exercise  of  his  genius  prepared  himself  for  those  great 
discoveries  in  science  which  have  associated  his  name  with  that  of  NewtoiL  and  for  those 
political  reflections  which  have  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgus. 
Soon  after  his  removal  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  in  concert  with  other  youig  men, 
lie  establish^  a  small  club,  in  which  various  subjects  were  discussed.  This  society 
has  been  the  source  of  the  most  useful  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  calculated  to 
promote  the  cause  of  science,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human 
understanding.  In  1757,  Franklin  was  sent  an  agent  by  his  country  to  England ;  in 
the  year  1766,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  underwent  that 
fiunous  interrogatory,  which  has  raised  his  name  in  the  political  world.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  congress,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  he  was 
sent  to  France,  where  he  effected  important  services  to  his  country."  His  historv  is 
too  well  known  to  need  an  extended  notice  in  this  work.  He  died  at  Philadelpnia, 
AjptiL  17th,  1790. 


CHELSEA, 


The  ancient  Indian  name  of  Chelsea  was  Winnisemii,  It  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  was  called  jRomft£y 
Marsh;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1738.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town  is  broken  into  small  hills.  One  eminence, 
called  Powder-horn  Hilly  is  said  to  be  220  feet  high  •  it  stands  in 
the  south  quarter  of  the  town,  about  four  miles  from  Boston.  The 
north-westerly  strip  (extending  from  the  source  of  Chelsea  creek 
three  and  a  half  miles)  is  mostly  covered  with  woods.  On  the  sea- 
shore and  the  borders  of  the  creeks  there  are  extensive  and  valua^ 
We  salt  marshes,  from  which  large  quantities  of  hay  are  yearly 
obtained. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital, three  miles  from  Boston.  This  building  is  constructed  of 
stone,  and  was  erected  in  1827,  for  the  accommodation  of  sick  and 
diiNLbled  seamen.  The  hospital  is  under  the  immediate  care  of 
the  collector  of  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  A  physician 
and  surgeon  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
All  the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  collector,  who  is  agent 
for  the  institution.  The  average  number  of  patients  yearly,  for  22 
years  preceding  1835,  was  417.    The  most  important  branch  of 
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United  States  Morvu  Hospital,  Chdtsa, 

manufacturing  business  in  the  town  is  the  making  of  bricks ;  the 
value  of  bricks  manufactured  in  1837  was  $24,831 ;  hands  em^ 
ployedi  46.    Population,  1,659. 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 

Tms  county  was  incorporated  in  1731,  and  was  the  tenth  coun- 
ty formed  in  the  state.  This  is  the  largest  county  in  Massachusetts. 
It9  territory  is  larger  than  the  whole  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  its 
population  greater  than  that  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  The  county 
crosses  4iie  state,  from  New  Hampshire  on  the  north  to  Conn^ 
ticut  and  Rhode  Island  on  the  south.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-seven  in  width,  from  east  to  west 
The  surface  of  this  county  is  rather  undulating  than  very  hiUy. 
The  soil  is  generally  strong,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain, 
grasses,  fruits,  &c.  common  tq  its  climate.  Till  within  a  few  years 
almost  all  the  people  were  farmers,  and  the  great  body  still  culti- 
vate the  soil.  For  the  last  few  years  many  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  employed  in  manufactures,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  Water  privileges  abound  in  almost  every  town.  Its 
nnncipid  rivers  are  the  Blackstone,  duinebaug,  Nashua,  Ware, 
Miller's,  and  Mill  rivers.  The  only  elevation  in  the  county  which 
can  properly  be  called  a  mountain  is  Wachusett  TTie  following 
is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  55  in  number. 

Millbury, 

Milford, 

New  Braintree, 

Northborough, 

Northbridge. 

N.  Brookfieid^ 

Oakhanii 

Oxford, 


Ashbumham 

,  Charlton, 

Harvard, 

Athol, 

Dana, 

Holden, 

Auburn, 

Douglass, 
Dudley, 

Hubbardston, 

Barre, 

Lancaster, 

Berlin, 

Pitchburg, 

Leicester, 

Bolton, 

Gardner, 

Leominster, 

Boylston, 

Grafton, 

Lunenburg, 

Brookfield, 

Hardwick, 

Mendon, 

Paxton, 

Petersham, 

Phillipston, 

Princeton, 

Royalston, 

Rudand, 

In  1820,  the 
ras  84,365;  in 
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Shrewsbury, 

Sutton, 

Westborough, 

Southborough, 

Templeton, 

WestBoybton, 

Southbridge, 

Upton, 

Westminster, 

Spencer, 

Uxbridge, 

Winchendon, 

Sterling, 

Warren, 

Worcester. 

Sturbridge, 

Webster, 

population  of  the  county  was  73,635 ;  in  1830,  it 
1837,  it  was  96,661. 


ASHBURNHAM. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Thomas  Tiles- 
ton  and  others,  for  and  in  consideration  of  services  done  by  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  ancient  town  of  Dorchester  in  the  expedition 
to  Canada,  in  1690,  imder  Gapt.  John  Withrington.  This  grant 
•WBS  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dorchester  Canada^''  but 
at  its  incorporation,  in  1765,  it  was  named  Ashbumham.  The 
Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1760,  and  Rev.  Jona- 
'  than  Winchester  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  died  in  1767,  and 
"was  succeeded  Rev.  John  Gushing,  D.  D.,  in  1768.  Dr.  Gushing 
died  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  Perkins,  in  1824. 
Rev.  George  Goodyear  was  installed  the  next  pastor,  in  1832. 
About  the  year  1782,  the  Shakers  made  a  commencement  in  this 
town,  but  they  have  long  since  become  extinct 

This  town  lies  upon  the  highlands  between  Gonnecticut  and 
Meirimac  rivers,  so  that  part  of  its  waters  pass  through  Miller's 
river  into  the  Gonnecticut,  and  part  through  Nashua  river  into  the 
Merrimac.    It  is  imeven  in  itsusurface,  and  contains  several  lai^e 

Eonds.  Here  are  excellent  farms  and  grazing  lands,  and  the  in- 
abitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Leadier  has  been 
extensively  manufactured  here,  and  a  soap-stone  company  carry 
on  their  works  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  11 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  value  of  chairs  and 
cabinet  ware,  $37,390  12;  hands  employed,  115;  six  tanneries; 
iralue  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $23,509  03;  there  were  122,864 
palm-le€if  hats  manufactured,  valued  ai  $19,944.  There  was  also 
1  cotton  mill.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Gongregationalist,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Baptist  Distance,  30  miles  N.  of  Worcester,  and 
50  N.  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  1,758. 


ATHOL. 


This  town  was  granted  to  a  company  of  60  persons  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  previous  to  1734,  in  which  year,  in  June,  the  proprietors 
met  at  Goncord,  and,  in  presence  of  a  committee  of  the  general  court, 
whereof  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  was  chairman,  drew  their  house- 


Atnot. 

lot!  in  the  township  of  Peyquage.  This  was  die  Indian  namsof 
the  place,  and  it  was  known  by  this  appeilatioQ  until  it  was  incor- 
porated, in  1762. 

This  tract  was  a  seat  of  the  Indians,  andatthetimeof  its  being  granted  vast  fron- 
tier township,  and  greatly  exposed ;  and  the  settlement  of  the  place  was  obstrndedbf 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  which  commenced  in  1744,  and  continoed  sercial  yeus. 
Fkevioosly  to  the  breaking  oat  of  that  war  several  famiUes  had  seated  diemselTeshae, 
hot,  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  they  were  obliged,  as  other  infant  plantations,  to  fire  in 
garrisons  several  years,  and  to  labor  at  their  varioos  occupations  with  their  militaij 
armor  by  them.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  only  one  person  was  ever  killed  bj  tke 
Indians  m  the  town.  This  was  Mr.  Ezekiel  Wallingforci,  who,  going  alone  at  t  dis- 
tance from  his  garrison,  was  discovered  by  the  enemy ;  &nd  seeing  them,  he  tnraed  to 
ran  to  the  fort,  bat  was  stopped  short  by  a  fatal  ball.  This  was  in  Aogost,  1746.  In 
April,  the  year  following,  a  Mr.  Jason  Babcock  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  ud 
curied  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  returned  in  a  few  months. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1750,  and  Rev.  James 
Hnmphrey  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same  year.  After  con- 
tinuing with  this  church  31  years,  at  his  request  he  was  dismissed 


Viem  in  the  central  part  of  Athol. 

in  1782.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1787,  by  Rev.  Jos.  Eastabrook.  Mr. 
Eastabrook  died  in  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Josiah  Moore, 
who  resigned  in  1832 ;  the  next  minister  was  Kev.  Linus  H.  Siaw, 
who  was  settled  in  1834.  The  Orthodox  church  was  organized  in 
1830.  The  first  minister.  Rev.  Baruch  B.  Beckwith,  was  settled 
in  1831 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  P.  Warner,  in  1835. 

The  above  is  a  north  view  in  the  central  part  of  Athol.  The  vil- 
lage at  this  place  ccmsists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  4  mercan- 
tile stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanic  shops.  This  place  is  32  miles 
from  Worcester,  22  from  Greenfield,  14  from  Barre,  25  from  Kecne, 
N.  H.,  100  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  70  from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  rocky,  and  somewhat 
hilly ;  the  soil  is  not  as  good  as  some,  though  there  are  many  fine 
farms.  The  town  has  its  full  share  of  water.  Miller's  river  is  a 
considerable  stream,  has  a  rapid  current,  and  affords  great  water 
privileges.    This  river  received  its  name  in  consequence  of  a  man 
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ImAg  drowned  in  it,  by  the  name  of  Miller,  in  attempting  to  pass 
it  in  his  way  to  NortMeld.  The  Indians  called  it  Peyauage.  It 
runs  westerly,  and  empties  into  Connecticut  river.  Tne  second 
stream  in  size  is  "  TuUy's  brook,"  or  river,  which  flows  into  Mil- 
ler's river  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  In  this  town  are  a  cotton 
factory,  paper-mill,  a  large  scythe  establishment,  cupola  furnace, 
door  and  sash  factory,  large  cabinet  works,  turning  mills,  &c.  There 
are  six  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist  and  1 
Universalist  Population,  1,603.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton 
mill,  1,024  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  316,100  yards; 
hands  employed,  10  males,  45  females.  Boots  manufactured, 
16,312  pairs;  shoes,  38,333  pairs;  value  of  boots  and  shoes, 
^58,741 ;  males  employed,  79 ;  females,  37. 


AUBURN. 


Tms  town  was  formerly  part  of  Worcester,  Sutton,  Leicester, 
and  Oxford,  incorporated  a  town  by  the  name  of  Ward  in  1778 ; 
so  named  in  honor  of  Artemas  Ward,  the  first  major-general  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  who  died  at  Shrewsbury,  Oct  28,  1800. 
It  received  the  name  of  Auburn  in  1837.  It  was  made  a  poll  par- 
ish in  1773,  and  in  1776  the  church  was  embodied,  and  the  next 
year  Rev.  Isaac  Bailey  was  ordained  their  pastor. 

This  town  is  uneven,  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high.  The 
soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  suited  to  both  grazing  and  tilla^. 
The  town  is,  perhaps,  as  well  watered  by  springs  and  perennial 
rivulets  as  any  town  in  the  county.  The  principal  stream  is 
French  river.  There  are  4  small  ponds ;  the  largest  is  situated 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  meeting-house.  There  is  an  outlet  from 
this  pond  to  the  north,  usually  called  Dark  Brook,  and  an  inlet  at 
the  south,  while  the  pond  is  in  its  natural  state ;  but  by  an  artifi- 
daX  raising  of  the  water  about  4  feet,  the  current  in  the  inlet  is 
reversed,  and  the  discharge  of  water  is  to  the  south.  Two  churches. 
1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  5  miles  S.  by  W.  ot 
Worcester,  and  46  W.  S.  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  1,183.  In 
1837,  there  were  in  the  town  1  woollen  milt,  1  paper-mill,  1  card 
manufactory,  3  shingle  mills,  1  lath  mill,  and  1  sash  and  blind 
factory. 


BARRE. 


This  town  was  the  north-west  part  of  Rutland  original  grant 
It  was  made  a  district  in  1749,  and  called  Rutland  District,  until 
it  was  incolrporated  a  town  in  1774 ;  when  the  name  of  Barre  wa« 
given  to  it,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  Col.  Barre,  a  worthy  friend  of 
America,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  commons 
The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1753,  and  Rev. 
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Thomas  Frink  was  installed  their  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in 
1766,  and  was  succ^ded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  Josiah  Dana. 
Mr.  Dana  died  in  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James 
Thompson  in  1804.  A  Trinitarian  society  was  formed  here  in 
1827.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  John  Storrs,  was  ordained  in  1829. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  G.  Grosvenor  in  1832.  'Hie 
succeeding  ministers  were  Rev.  John  F.  Stone,  installed  in  1834, 
and  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fay,  in  1837. 


View  in  the  central  part  of  Bam* 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Barre,  as 
seen  from  the  Barre  Hotel.  The  Unitarian  church  appears  in  the 
central  part  of  the  engraving ;  a  part  of  the  town-house,  recently 
erected^  is  seen  on  the  right  Barre  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  well- 
built  village.    A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  place. 

The  land  in  this  town  is  very  hilly  and  uneven,  but  the  soil  is 
excellent,  and  it  may  be  called  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land  in 
the  county.  It  is  watered  by  Ware  river  and  branches.  TTie  pro- 
duct of  this  town  in  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese,  for  the  Boston 
market,  is  considerable.  There  are  6  churches,  2  Connegational| 
2  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  ai|d  1  Universalist  Distance,  21  mUes  N. 
by  W.  of  Worcester,  and  60  miles  westward  of  Boston.  Popnla- 
tion,  2,713.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  2,550  spindles; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  720,000  yards;  vsdued  at  $57,600; 
males  employed,  55 :  females,  20;  two  woollen  mills;  35,000  yards 
of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $104,000 ;  males  emplc^yed, 
40 ;  females,  26 ;  one  powder-mill ;  100,000  lbs.  of  powder  were 
manufactured.  There  were  607,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ; 
value,  $167,200 ;  there  were  5  carriage,  1  copper  pump,  3  8C3rthe, 
1  tin,  and  1  axe  manuiiBu^tories. 
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BERLIN. 

This  town  was  taken  chiefly  from  Bolton,  and  a  small  part  o{  it 
from  Marlborough.  It  was  made  a  parish  by  the  general  court  in 
1778,  and  in  1784  was  incorporated  a  district  by  the  name  of 
Berlin.  Here  a  church  was  formed  in  1779,  and  in  1781  Rev. 
Reuben  Pufier,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  pastor ;  he  died  in  1829,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  P.  Walcut,  in  1830.  The  next 
pastor,  Rev.  David  Lamson,  was  settled  in  1834.  The  first  minis^ 
ter  of  the  second  church  was  Rev.  Abram  C.  Baldwin,  who  was 
settled  in  1830 ;  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Michael  Burdett 
and  Rev.  Eber  S.  Clark. 

The  most  valuable  uplands  in  this  town  lie  on  several  hills, 
which  are  excellent  for  grazing,  and  a  suitable  proportion  of  it  for 
tillage.  The  range  extends  north  into  Bolton,  and  south  into 
Northborough.  There  is  one  pond  in  the  east  part  of  the  place, 
called  Gates'  Pond,  1  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width, 
which  abounds  in  fish.  No  brook  empties  into  it,  but  at  the  south 
end  there  is  a  small  outlet  The  principal  stream  is  called  North 
Brook,  and  falls  into  the  Assabet,  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  large  sunken  swamp  lying  mostly  in  the  town,  in  some 
parts  of  which  are  large  pine  and  spruce  trees.  This  is  entirely  an 
agricultural  town.  Large  quantities  of  hops  are  annuallv  pro* 
duced  here*  There  are  2  Congregational  churches,  1  of  which  is 
Unitarian.  Distance,  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  30  W.  by 
N.  of  Boston.    Population,  724. 
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Tffls  town  was  taken  from  the  old  town  of  Lancaster,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1738  by  the  general  court,  when  it  received  its 
present  name.  It  was  originally  pretty  extensive,  and  contained 
most  of  the  town  of  Berlin.  The  first  church  was  gathered  here 
in  1741,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Goss  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He 
remained  till  his  death,  in  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Walley,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  society  not  long  before  his 
death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Phineas  Wright,  ordained  in 
1786.  Rev.  Isaac  Allen  succeeded  Mr.  Wright,  in  1804.  Rev. 
John  W.  Chickering,  the  first  minister  of  the  2d  society,  was  or- 
dained in  1830 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  S.  Davenport,  in 
1836.  In  this  town  and  in  Berlin  there  is  a  society  of  Friends, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  wealthy  families. 

The  engraving  on  the  following  page  is  a  south-eastern  view  of , 
the  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town. 

The  township  is  very  good  land,  and  there  are  many  fine  farms 
within  its  limits.  The  Bolton  ridge  of  hills,  known  by  the  name 
of  Wattoattottock,  Ues  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  begins 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  town.    It  rises  to  the 
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Soulh-easiem  view  of  BoUon. 

height  of  between  2  and  30()  feet  above  the  level  of  Nashua  river, 
and  divides  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Nashua  from  those  of 
the  Assabet.  In  the  north-easterly  part  of  the  town  is  -situated 
the  hill  called  Rattlesnake  hill,  which  contains  a  large  body  of 
limestone,  from  which  15  or  20,000  bushels  of  lime,  of  the  best 
quality,  are  prepared  annually  for  the  supply  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  In  this  town  are  two  or  three  small  ponds,  not  meriting  a 
particular  description.  There  are  2  Congregational  meeting-houses, 
^one  of  them  Unitarian,)  one  Baptist,  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  near  the  line  of  Berlin.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  31  from  Boston.  Population,  1,185. 
In  1837,  there  were  5  comb  manufactories;  value  of  combs,  $21,500; 
males  employed,  20 ;  females,  4.  There  were  100  pairs  of  boots, 
and  20,700  pairs  of  shoes,  manufactured,  valued  at  $6,250 ;  males 
employed,  27;  females,  13. 


BOYLSTON, 

This  town  was  included  in.  the  original  grant  of  the  township 
of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  made  a  parish  by  the  legislature  in  1742, 
and  was  called  the  north  parish  of  Shrewsbury  imtil  1786,  when 
it  was  incorporated  and  made  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of 
Boylston,  in  honor  of  an  eminent  family  of  that  name  in  Boston, 
two  of  whom  in  succession  were  skilful  physicians,  and  another 
founded  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  first  church  was  organized  in  1743,  and  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Morse  was  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  was  also  an  eminent 
and  skilful  physician.  He  continued  with  the  people  till  1775, 
when  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence  of  his  poUtical  sentiments 
regarding  the  controversy  between  England  and  America.     The 
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Mcond  minister  was  Rev.  Eleazer  Fairbanks,  ordained  in  1777,  and 
continned  their  pastor  till  1793,  when,  at  his  request,  he  was  dis- 
missed. The  following  ministers  have  been  his  successors: 
Hezekiah  Hooper,  Ward  Cotton,  Samuel  Russell,  William  H. 
Sanford. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  hilly,  rough,  and  uneven.  The 
land  in  general  descends  to  the  north  and  north-east.  The  soil  is 
good,  rich,  and  fertile.  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town. 
Large  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  grain,  butter,  and  cheese  are  an- 
nually produced  and  exported.  The  town  enjoys  a  fine  healthy 
air,  and  the  place  has  been  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. This  town  is  watered  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Nashua 
river,  and  a  number  of  brooks  and  rivulets  which  flow  into  it. 
There  are  two  small  ponds.  Rocky  pond  and  Sewal's  pond.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  this  town.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregation- 
.  alist  and  1  Universalist.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
45  west  of  Boston.  Population,  821.  In  1837  there  were  1,300 
^[mirs  of  boots  and  17,535  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value, 
,$20,000;  males  emjployed,  34;  females,  6. 
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This  town  was  granted  to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ispwich,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  by  the  general  court,  (upon 
their  petition,)  in  May,  1660.  The  tract  granted  was  to  be  six 
miles  square.  The  grantees,  that  they  might  have  a  just  right  to 
the  soil,  purchased  and  took  a  deed  of  the  natives.  This  place 
progressed  so  rapidly  that,  upon  application  to  the  general  court, 
It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1673. 

The  church  was  gathered,  and  the  fitst  minister,  Bev.  Thomas  Cheney,  was  or- 
dained  here  in  1717 ;  he  died  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elisha  Harding, 
who  was  ordained  in  1749.  The  town  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1750  a  second 
parish  was  incorporated  in  the  northerly  pari  of  the  town,  now  North  Brookfield. 
Mr.  Harding  continued  the  minister  of  the  first  precinct  till  his  people  fell  into  a  con- 
troversy about  a  new  meetinghouse.  The  contention  was  so  severe  that  the  society 
parted,  and  the  third  parish  was  formed  in  1754.  The  church  was  gathered  in  1756, 
and  in  1758  Rev.  Nathan  Fiske  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Micah  Stone  in  1801.  Rev.  Richard  Woodruff  succeeded  Mr.  Stone,  in  1834.  In 
consequence  of  this  division  of  the  first  society  Mr.  Hardinj;  requested  a  dismission, 
which  was  granted  in  1755.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  in  1757,  who 
continued  their  pastor  till  his  death,  in  1771.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Rev. 
Ephraim  Ward  was  ordained  his  successor.  Mr.  Ward  died  in  1818,  and  was  sue 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Eliakim  Phelps.  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Foote,  the  next  mmister,  was  settled 
in  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Francis  Horton,  in  1832.  The  Methodist  society 
was  formed  in  the  south  parish  in  1826.  The  Universalist  society  was  incorporated  in 
1812  ;  their  meeting.honse  was  built  in  1820.  The  Baptists  held  meetings  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town  as  early  as  1748. 

Brookfield  is  a  township  of  excellent  land.  The  surface  is 
somewhat  uneven  and  stony,  though  there  are  a  number  of  plains 
of  considerable  extent.  Tliore  are  large  tracts  of  meadow  and  in- 
tervale upon  Quabaog  river,  which  runs  in  a  westerly  direction 
through  the  town.  The  ponds  are  the  Quabaog  or  Podunk,  the 
South  pond,  and  the  Wicabaug.    The  first-mentioned  is  about  a 
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mile  nquBiBj  the  others  are  of  smaller  size.  The  Wicabaag  raid 
affords  iron  ore.  Ore  is  also  fomid  in  the  bogs  and  mardies  ot  the 
neLzhborhood.  There  are  6  churches,  3  Ckmgregational,  1  Baptist, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Universal  ist  South  BnM>kfieU  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  central  village ;  it  contains  about  40 
dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  are  elegant,  and  2  churches. 
Population  of  the  town,  2,514L  Distance,  18  miles  fircHn  Worces- 
ter, 28  from  ^ringfield,  31  from  Northampton,  10  from  Hardwick, 
and  68  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  17,244  pairs  of  boots 
and  182,400  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $190,697 ;  males 
emfdoyed,  262 ;  females,  215.  There  were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces. 


Congregational  Churchy  Brool^Uld. 


The  above  lb  an  eastern  view  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
ill  Brookfield,  as  it  appeared  previous  to  1838.  This  edifice  was 
raised  in  1794,  and  completed  the  following  year,  and  may  be 
considered  a  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  period. 
This  church  was  remodelled  during  1838,  and  now  presents  an 
entirely  different  appearance.  The  village  in  which  this  church 
is  situated  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  built  on  the  level 
plain  northerly  of  Quaboag  river.  The  village  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  an  air  of  quiet  retirement.  A  printing-office  is  in  this 
place,  where  the  printing  of  books  is  carried  qn. 

The  first  meeting-house  stood  on  Foster's  HUI,  aboat  half  a  mile  soath-east  of  the 
present  church.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  road  to  the  south  parish,  about 
eoualiy  distant  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Baxter  Barnes  and  that  of  Mr.  Tyler  Maish. 
The  fortified  house  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  besieged  by  the  Indians  in  1675  stood. 
it  is  believed,  between  Mr.  Tyler  Marsh's  house  and  bam,  about  one  mile  eastward 
of  the  present  church :  it  was  the  place  where  the  first  principal  settlement  in  the 
town  was  made.  The  inhabitants,  after  their  return  to  this  place,  erected  several  tem- 
porary fortifications ;  one  of  the  principal  was  Gilbert's  Port,  which  stood  near  where 
the  central  school-house  stands. .  On  the  hill  north-west  of  this  place,  a  tower  was 
built  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  In- 
dians, and'  to  obtain  seasonable  notice  of  their  approach.  It  stood  on  an  elevated  rock. 
It  is  related  that  early  in  the  evening  of  a  cloudy  day,  the  sentinel  discovered  Indians 
lorlaiif  in  tho  wood  ui  only  a  small  distance  Ijrcwi  hun.    By  inadvertence  a  large  por 
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ti«ii  of  tke  guns  which  belonged  to  the  fort  had  been  left  at  the  tower.  The  sentinel 
knew  that  u  he  gave  the  alarm  the  inhabitants  would  come  for  their  gnns^  and  thos 
be  exposed  to  the  Indians,  who  were  ready  to  destroy  them.  In  this  slate  of  things  he 
'waited  till  it  became  quite  dark.  In  the  mean  time  he  examined  all  the  guns  and  pr^ 
pared  for  an  attack.  At  length  he  discharged  a  gun  towards  the  place  where  he  had 
seen  the  Indians.  They  returned  his  fire.  As  he  was  not  exposed  to  injury  from  their 
moskets,  he  took  a  second  piece,  and  whenever  one  of  their  guns  was  discharged  he 
fired  at  Uie  light  occasioned  by  it.  Thus,  single-handed,  he  carried  on  for  9ome  hours 
a  contest  with  them.  At  length  the  firing  ceased.  In  the  morning  blood  was  fouad 
in  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower.  Maria'  Garrison  stood  near  the  south- 
west end  of  Wickaboag  pond,  on  a  knoll  below  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  pond 
with  the  Quaboag  river.  It  is  related  that  one  day  Mrs.  Marks,  being  left  alone,  dis- 
covered hostile  Indians  near  the  garrison,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
settlement.  She  immediately  put  on  her  husband's  wig,  hat,  great-coat,  and,  taking 
his  gun,  went  to  the  top  of  the  fortificalion,  and  ^'  marching  backwards  and  forwards, 
vociferating,  like  a  vigilant  sentinel,  *  All's  well,  all's  well.' "  This  led  the  Indians  to 
believe  that  they  could  not  take  the  place  by  surprise,  and  they  accordingly  retired 
without  doing  any  injury. 

This  town  was  for  a  long  time  a  solitary  settlement,  being  situ- 
ated about  half  way  between  the  old  towns  on  Connecticut  river 
and  those  on  the  east  toward  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  inhabitants 
suffered  frequently  and  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
the  following  account  of  which  is  taken  from  Whitney's  History 
of  Worcester  County. 

«  The  Nipnet  or  Nipmuck  Indians  having,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1675,  killed  four  or 
five  people  at  Mendon,  the  governor  and  council,  in  hopes  of  reclaiming  them,  sent 
Capt.  Edward  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  to  Quaboag,  Brookfield,  near  which  place  there 
"was  to  be  a  great  rendezvous  of  those  Indians,  to  treat  with  several  sachems,  in  order 
to  the  public  peace  ;  and  ordered  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  with  a  part  of 
his  troop,  about  twenty  men,  to  accompany  him  for  security  and  assistance.  They 
arrived  on  the  Lord's  day,  August  the  1st,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Indians,  desiring 
to  treat  with  them.  Three  of  the  chief  sachems  promised  to  meet  them  next  morn- 
ing about  eight  o'clock,  August  2d,  upon  a  plain  at  the  head  of  Wickaboag  pond, 
two  or  three  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house.  Captains  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler, 
with  their  company,  and  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  Capt.  John 
Ayres,  John  Coye,  and  Joseph  Pritchard,  resorted  thither  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
found  not  the  Indians  there.  They  then  rode  forward  about  four  or  five  miles  towards 
the  Nipnets'  chief  town.  When  they  came  to  a  phice  called  Mominimisset,  a  narrow 
jnssage  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  thick  swamp,  they  were  ambushed  by  two  or  three 
tinndred  Indians,  who  shot  down  eight  of  the  company,  viz.  Zechariah  Phillips  of 
Boston,  Timothv  Farley  of  Billerico,  Edward  Colburn  of  Chelmsford,  Samuel  Smedley 
of  Concord,  Sydrach  Hapgood  of  Sudbury,  and  Capt.  Ayres,  John  Coye  and  Joseph 
Pritchard  of  Brookfield,  named  above,  and  mortally  wounded  Capt.  Hutchinson. 
The  rest  escaped  through  a  bye-path  to  Brookfield.  The  Indians  flocked  into  the 
town ;  but  the  inhabitants,  being  alarmed,  had  all  got  together  in  the  principal  house, 
on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  where  the  west  parish  meeting-nouse  now 
stands.  They  had  the  mortification  to  see  all  their  dwelhng-houses,  about  twenty, 
with  aO  their  bams  and  outhouses,  burnt.  The  house  where  they  had  assembled  was 
then  surrounded,  and  a  variety  of  attempts  were  made  for  two  days  and  nights  to  set 
fire  to  it,  but  did  not  succeed.  At  length,  August  4th,  at  evening,  the  Indians  filled  a 
cart  with  hemp  and  other  combustible  matter,  which  they  kindled  and  endeavored  to 
thrait  to  the  house  in  order  to  fire  it ;  but  this  ^tempt  was  defeated,  partly  by  a  shower 
of  rain  which  fell  and  wet  the  materials,  as  Capt.  Wheeler  says  in  his  narrative,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  and  partly  by  aid  arriving  j  for  Major  Willard,  who  had  been  sent 
after  some  other  Indians  westward  of  Lancaster  and  Groton,  hearing  of  the  distress 
of  Brookfield  when  he  was  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Lancaster,  altered  his  course, 
and  the  same  night  reached  Brookfield,  with  Capt.  Parker  and  46  men,  about  an  hour 
after  it  was  dark,  after  a  tedious  march  of  30  miles.  And  though  the  Indian  scouts 
discovered  him  and  fired  their  alarm  guns,  yet  the  main  body,  from  their  high  joy, 
always  accompanied  with  a  horrid  noise,  heard  them  not.  Willard  joined  the  besie^, 
and  the  Indians  immediately  poured  in  all  the  shot  they  could,  but  without  execution, 
and  then,  burning  all  the  buildings  except  this  garrison,  and  destroying  all  the  horses 
and  caule  they  coukl  find,  withdrew  to  their  dens,  They  were  not  pursued,  being  much 
fpperior  in  number. 
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^It  IS  fittmg  to  add  to  the  above  the  very  particular  account  whidi  ^  Bcr.  Br.  TiAf 
of  Brookfleld  has  given  in  a  marginal  note,  annexed  to  an  histofkal  discourse  con- 
eeming  the  settlement  of  this  town  and  its  distresses  daring  the  Indiaa  wars,  pceachefl 
Decemba*  31st,  1775,  and  immediately  pobli^ed.  The  account  is  as  foOows,  viz. 
'  That  three  of  the  men  killed  in  the  amboshment  belonged  to  Biookfieid,  as  above 
named ;  that  when  the  Indians  parsaed  the  party  into  the  town,  they  set  fire  to  afi  the 
buildings  except  a  few  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  boose  in  which  the  inhabitants  had 
taken  shelter ;  that  they  endeavored  to  intercept  five  or  six  men  who  had  gene  to  a 
neighboring  house  to  secnre  some  things  there,  bat  they  all  got  safe  to  the  {rfaee  of 
refuge,  except  a  yoang  man,  Samael  Pritchard,  who  was  stopped  short  by  a  fatal  bal- 
let ;  that  the  house  in  which  thev  were  besieged  was  nnfortified,  except  by  a  &w  logs 
hastily  tumbled  ap  on  the  oatsi<ie,  after  the  alarm,  and  by  a  few  feather-beds  hang  ap 
on  the  inside.  And  though  the  siege  continued  from  Monday  in  the  aflemooa  antil 
early  on  Thursday  morning,  August  5th,  in  which  time  innumerable  balls  entered  the 
hoase,  only  one  man,  Henry  Young,  who  was  in  the  chamber,  was  killed.  The  In- 
dians  shot  many  firenEurrows  to  bum  the  house,  but  without  efiect.  When  the  troop 
which  relieved  Brookfield  got  into  the  town,  which  was  late  at  night,  they  were  joined 
by  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  had  collected  together  in  their  fright  at  the  confla- 
gration of  the  buildings  and  the  firing  and  war-whoops  of  the  Indians ;  and  for  pro- 
tection these  poor  animals  followed  the  troop  till  they  arrived  at  the  besieged  boose. 
The  Indians,  deceived  hereby,  and  thinking  there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  horse- 
men than  there  really  was,  immediately  set  fire  to  the  bam  belonging  to  the  besieged 
hoase,  and  to  Joseph  Pritchard's  house  and  bam,  and  the  meeting-house,  which  were 
the  onljr  buildings  left  unbumt,  and  went  off.  A  garrison  was  maintained  at  this 
house  till  winter,  when  the  court  ordered  the  people  away,  soon  after  which  the  Indians 
came  and  bumt  this  house  also.' 

*'ln  the  war  whleh  it  commonlr  denominated  Queen  Anne's  war,  which  broke  <rat  nol  km*  after  tha 
leaetUeoMnt  of  the  town,  and  continued  aerend  yean,  Bnmkfield,  aa  well  as  many  other  towna,  waa  gnmlj 
harissed  and  annoyed,  the  Indians  firaquently  nmMng  sudden  inroads,  lulling  and  seal  pins,  or  cafnirainf 
one  and  anoUier  of  the  inhabitant.  Thiriag  tlus  war,  a  number  of  men.  women,  and  chlkhvn  were 
killed,  aereral  taken  prisooen,  and  some  were  wounded.  The  partinilan  are  as  fltllnw,  as  refaHed  by  tha 
Ber.  Dr.  Fiske,  in  the  sermon  above  referred  to.  '  The  first  mischief  was  in  the  latter  end  of  Jnly  or 
beftoninff  of  Ausust,  1692.  A  partr  of  Indians  came  into  the  town  and  broke  up  two  or  three  fiunlUea, 
Joseph  Woolcot  being  at  work  at  a  mile  distance  from  his  house,  his  wife,  beifL;  fearful,  took  her  chOdreo 
and  went  out  to  him.  Wtien  tliey  returned  ti>  ttie  house  at  nunn,  tliey  found  tlie  Indiana  had  been  ihen^ 
fbr  his  gun  and  sereral  other  things  were  mbsinff :  and  looicin?  out  at  a  window,  he  saw  an  Indian,  at  warn 
distance,  coming  towards  the  t)OU«.  He  imniodiately  soni  out  \iU  wife  and  his  two  liiile  daug^ntera  to  hide 
UiemselTes  In  the  bushes;  and  he,  taking  his  little  son  undt^r  hU  arm  and  his  broad  axe  in  Yom  haod,  weei 
out  with  his  doe  in  siirhi  of  the  Indian.  'The  dog,  beine  liir?"  tij,<\  fi?rr«.  mucked  the  Indl-m  an  fiiriowiy. 
that  he  was  obl^ed  tn  (Uncharge  hit  gun  at  the  dog  tn  rid  liim-^lf  of  him ;  immedi:itely  upnn  which  Woii- 
cot  sat  down  the  child  and  pursued  liie  Indian  till  he  heard  i\w  bullet  mil  down  bi'i  gim.  the  Indian  chsfg- 
Ing  as  lie  ran ;  be  then  turned  back,  snatched  tip  his  child,  and  inoils  hii*  e^apt*,  ihrotish  ihi;  swainps,  u»  a 
Ibft.  His  wife,  being  gr<*lly  tcrrlfie«l,  discovered  by  her  shriekH  whore  Kh<»  wtw;  aiid  the  IroKan  soon 
found  and  dispatched  tvilh  her  and  her  children.  OiherB  of  tbe  party.  nl)mil  the  same  lime,  cnme  iato  the 
house  of  one  Mason  while  the  family  were  at  dinner.  They  kiUed  Maiton  am)  one  or  two  chihlrcn.  aoA 
took  his  wife,  and  an  infant  which  they  had  wound«>d,  and  carried  them  o>T.  They  also  irmk  two  bmchers, 
Thomas  and  Daniel  liawrence ;  they  soon  dtHpatcht«il  Thom.-is.  pretending  he  hnd  midiafnnned  them 
about  the  number  of  mon  which  were  in  tlie  town.  John  Lawrence,  th4*ir  brother,  n«ie  with  ail 
haste  to  ^Minirflold  for  a-vistancp.  A  company,  under  Capt.  Culton,  came  with  the  greatest  speed,  a»d 
pursued  the  Indians.  Thny  found  Mrs.  Mason's  child,  which  the  sa^'ages  had  knocked  on  tiie  head,  aad 
uirown  away  in  the  bushes;  and  coiiunuing  their  purauii,  they  came  uprm  the  Indiana'  encanipment. 
which  was  a  aort  of  bnwh  hedge,  which  they  deridinely  called  •*  Englishmen's  fort,"  The  p::trty  waited  till 
braak  of  (ky,  and  then  came  flo  near  as  to  put  their  guns  through  thi^  bnidh  and  firr  upon  the  Indiana, 
iwrteen  or  fifteen  of  whom  were  killed ;  the  rest  fled  whh  such  precipitatioii  as  to  leave  sereral  of  ibw 
arvM,  bbmkets,  powilerhoms,  Ax.,  and  their  prisoners.  Daniel  Lawrence  and  "Mrs.  Mason,  wlkim  our  rora 
conducted  back.  This  same  John  Lawrence,  who  rode  c.vprem  and  pmcurctl  the  company  which  reacaad 
the  above-mentioned  prisoners,  was  afterwards  going,  in  company  with  one  Samuel  Oweji.  in  ivarch  of  a 
i^ian  who  waa  missing ;  tlie  Indians  came  upon  them,  killed  Lawrence,  tnit  Owen  e«cap<^  Mary  Mac- 
Intoah  was  fired  upon  aiul  killed  as  she  was  milking  her  cows.  Robert  Grainier  and  Jithn  Clary  wen 
pasiingalong  the  road,  on  a  certain  day,  and  being  6 red  upon  by  the  savages,  Grainger  wa^  killed  on  tha 
spot ;  Qary  attempted  to  escape,  but  had  not  fled  far  before  he  also  wai  shot  ilown.  At  aiu^lMn'  tkne, 
Thomas  BatUs  of  Brookfleld,  riding  e>rprese  to  Hodley,  was  killed  in  Hie  wilderness,  in  a  place  now  called 
Belchertown.  Ealiy  one  morning  John  Wooloot,  a  lad  ahotit  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  was  riding  te 
March  of  the  cows,  when  the  Indians  fired  at  him,  killed  his  horse  from  under  him,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
The  people  at  Jennings'  garrison  hearing  the  firing,  and  concluding  tiie  people  at  another  garrisoD  were 
beset,  six  men  set  out  fbr  their  assistance,  but  were  waylaid  by  tiie  Indians.  The  Enelish  saw  not  thair 
danger  till  they  aaw  there  was  no  escaping  It ;  and  theittfore,  knowing  that  an  Indian  could  not  look  aa 
Englishman  in  the  ihce  and  uke  a  right  aim,  they  stood  their  ground,  presenting  their  pieces  wbeferwr 
tliey  aaw  an  Indian,  without  discharging  them,  excepting  Abijah  Banlet,  who  tumeil  to  flee  and  was  alMt 
dead.  The  Indians  kept  firing  at  the  rest  and  wounded  three  of  them,  Joseph  Jenninfs  in  two  places ,  one 
ball  grased  the  top  of  his  h«uf.  by  which  he  was  struck  blind  fbr  a  moment ;  another  ball  paaswl  throng 
his  snoulder,  wounding  his  collar  lione;  yet  by  neither  did  he  foil,  nor  was  lie  morully  wnuoded.  Benw- 
min  Jenntogs  was  wounded  m  the  leg,  and  John  Green  in  the  wri^.  They  were  preserved  at  last  I7  the 
fbllowing  stratagem.  A  large  dofc,  hearing  the  firing,  came  to  our  men  ;  one  of  whom,  to  encouraffe  Ms 
brethren  and  hitlmidate  the  Indians,  called  out,  "  Capt.  Williams  is  come  to  our  aanatance,  ibr  here  v  bis 
ioff.'*    The  Indians,  seeing  the  dog,  and  knowing  WUliams  to  be  a  fomoua  warnor,  fanmediatel/  M,  wd 
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m  men  escaped.  John  Woolcei,  the  ImI  above  mentkmed,  was  carried  to  Canada,  where  be  remained  tit 
<r  eeren  years,  durine  which  lime,  by  conversing  wholly  with  Indians,  he  not  only  knt  his  native  language; 
but  became  so  naturalized  to  tlie  savages,  as  to  be  unwilling,  for  a  while,  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
Some  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  March,  1728,  in  a  time, of  peace,  he  and  another  man  having  been  hunting, 
and  combig  down  Conneciicui  river  with  a  freight  of  skins  and  ftjr.  they  were  hailed  by  some  Indians,  but, 
Dot  being  willing  to  go  to  them,  they  steered  for  another  shore.  The  Indians  laaded  at  a  little  disUnce 
tiom  them ;  several  shots  were  exclianged,  at  length  Woolcot  was  killed. 

"  '  The  last  mischief  which  was  done  by  the  savages,  in  Brookfield,  was  about  the  20th  of  July,  1710. 
SU  men,  viz.  Ebonezer  Hayward,  John  White,  Stephen  and  Benjamin  Jennings,  John  Grosvenor  and 
Joseph  Kellog,  were  making  hay  in  the  meadows,  when  the  Indians,  who  had  been  watching  an  opportu- 
nity to  surprise  them,  sprung  suddenly  upon  them,  dispatched  five  of  them,  and  look  the  other,  John 
White,  prisoner.  White,  spying  a  small  company  of  our  people  at  some  dtsiance,  jumped  from  the  Indian 
who  held  him,  and  ran  to  juiq  his  friends ;  but  the  Indian  bred  after  him,  and  wounded  liim  in  the  thigh, 
bj  which  he  fell ;  but  soon  recovering  and  running  again,  be  was  again  fired  at,  and  received  his  death 
wound.' " 


CHARLTON. 

This  town  originally  belonged  to  Oxford,  of  which  it  fonned  the 
western  part.  It  was  incorporated  in  1754.  The  lands  of  this 
township  were  at  first  thought  of  very  little  value,  being  rough 
and  hard  of  cultivation,  and  settlement  at  first  proceeded  slowly. 


North-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Charlton. 

However,  in  1761  the  place  was  so  well  settled  that  a  church  was 
organized,  and  Rev.  Caleb  Curtiss  ordained  pastor.  He  was 
dismissed  in  1776.  After  an  interval  of  six  years,  in  1783,  Rev. 
Archibald  Campbell  was  installed  over  the  church,  and  continued 
pastor  till  1793,  when  he  was  dismissed.  The  following  ministers 
have  been  his  successors:  Erastus  Lamed,  settled  in  1796 ;  Edw'd 
Whipple,  1804;  John  Wilder,  1827;  William  H.  Whittemore, 
1833 ;  and  Isaac  R,  Barbour,  settled  in  1836. 

The  above  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Charl- 
ton, showing  the  Universalist  and  Congregationalist  churches,  and 
some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  consists  of  about 
15  dwelling-houses,  on  an  elevated  situation.  Charlton  is  now  a 
large  agricultural  town,  of  a  strong  soil,  well  watered  by  springs 
ana  small  streams,  which  are  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
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Quinebaug.  In  this  town  are  4  churches,  2  Congremtional,  1 
Universalist,  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  14  miles  from  Worcester, 
42  to  Hartford,  (Conn.)  and  53  south-west  of  Boston.  Population^ 
2,469.  In  1837  there  was  1  cotton  mill ;  656  spindles ;  cotton 
thread  manufactured,  16,563  poimds;  value,  $10,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 4 ;  females,  10.  There  were  15,500  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured; value,  $13,700;  males  employed,  27;  females,  18. 


DANA. 

This  township  was  composed  of  a  part  of  Greenwich,  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  of  the  north  part  of  Hardwick,  and  the  south-east 
part  of  Petersham.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1801,  and  is 
one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  territory  and  population  in  the  county. 
A  Congregational  church  was  embodied  about  1824,  but  no  minis- 
ter of  this  denomination  has  yet  been  settled-  Ministers  of  other 
denominations  have  occasionally  preached  in  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, 660.  Distance,  30  miles  north-west  of  Worcester,  and  70 
from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  70,000  pahn-leaf  hats  manufac- 
tured in  this  town ;  value,  $10,500. 


DOUGLASS. 


Tms  town  was  granted  about  1700,  and  began  to  be  settled  in 
1722.  The  first  settlers  came  from  Sherburne,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called  New  Sherbitme 
until  its  incorporation  in  the  year  1746,  when  it  repeived  the  name 
of  Douglass,  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  deeds  of  Dr.  WilUam 
Douglass  of  Boston,  originally  from  Scotland,  an  eminent  physician, 
and  author  of  a  history  of  New  England,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  propri- 
etor and  considerable  benefactor.  The  church  was  gathered  here 
in  1747,  and  Rev.  William  Phipps  was  ordained  their  fijst  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaac  SUuiey 
who  was  ordained  in  1771.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  1837.  His  succes- 
sor was  Rev.  David  Holman,  who  was  ordained  in  1808.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1834,  and  Rev. 
John  Boardman  was  installed  pastor  in  1835. 

The  general  face  of  this  town  is  uneven — ^hills  and  vales  inter- 
spersed. Rivulets  and  springs  abound,  and  the  people  reap  great 
advantages  by  turning  and  spreading  the  water  over  their  lands  at 
their  pleasure.  There  are  some  excellent  interval  lands  on  Mum- 
ford  river,  which  passes  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  empties 
into  the  Blackstone  in  Uxbridge.  There  are  three  small  ponds 
lying  in  difierent  parts  of  the  town.  On  the  west  side  of  a  hill  a 
little  north  of  the  meeting-house,  at  the  bottom,  near  a  swamp,  the 
Indians  in  former  times  had  their  wigwsmis  and  a  fort,  the  remains 
of  which  axe  still  visible,  and  their  tools  are  yet  found  in  the  fields. 
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There  are  6  chutches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  for  Friends.  Population,  1,713.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  47  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  4,000  spindles;  1,000,000  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured; 
value,  $55,000 ;  males  employed,  65 ;  females,  75.  There  were  2 
axe  manufactories ;  121,400  axes  and  hatchets  were  manufactured; 
value,  $116,400;  hands  employed,  79. 


DUDLEY. 

This  township  was  originally  granted  to  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  William  Dudley  of  Roxbury,  while  yet  in  the  possession  of  the 
aborigines,  the  tribe  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pegan 
tribe.    It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1731,  and  the 


Eastern  view  of  the  caitral  part  of  Dudley. 

name  of  Dudley  was  given  to  it  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  above- 
mentioned  men,  who  were  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
great  benefactors  to  the  first  settlers  in  their  infancy.  The  church 
was  founded  here  in  1732,  and  the  Rev.  Perley  Howe  was  ordained 
their  first  minister  in  1735.  He  was  dismissed  in  1743,  and  the 
next  year  Rev.  Charles  Gleason  was  ordained,  who  continued  the 
faithful  minister  till  his  death,  in  1790.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Johnson 
was  installed  as  successor  to  Mr.  Gleason  in  1790.  His  successors 
have  been  Rev.  Abiel  Williams,  ordained  in  1799,  and  Rev.  James 
H.  Francis,  in  1831. 

The  central  part  of  Dudley  is  situated  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, called  Dudley  Hill.  The  village  consists  of  two  churches, 
an  academy,  and  about  twenty-five  dwelling-houses.  The  view 
above,  shows  the  appearance  of  the  place  as  seen  from  a  point  about 
half  a  mile  eastward,  on  the  road  to  Webster.  The  Congregational 
church  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving,  before  which 
is  seen  the  road  ascending  the  hill,  which  here  descends  with  con- 
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f64  DUDLEY. 

siderable  abruptness.  The  Universalist  church  and  the  academy 
stand  south  from  the  Congregational  church.  Merino  village  is 
about  2  miles  eastward.  Four  acres  of  land  on  the  summit  of 
this  hill  were  given  to  the  town  for  public  uses  by  the  Pegan  tribe 
of  Indians,  on  condition  that  all  of  their  tribe  who  should  ever 
inhabit  the  town  should  have  the  right  to  convenient  seats  in  the 
meeting-house.  The  face  of  the  town  is  uneven,  but  not  moun- 
tainous. It  is  beautifully  interspersed  with  hills,  valleys  and 
streams  of  water.  The  soil  is  generally  good  and  fertile.  There 
are  quarries  of  gneiss  in  this  town,  which  yield  great  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  building  stone.  There  are  4  large  ponds,  the 
largest  of  which  is  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Chau-bun-a-gung-a-maug.  French  and  Quinebaug  rivers, 
both  considerable  streams,  pass  in  a  southerly  course  through  this 
town.  There  are  3  churches,  I  Congregational,  1  Universalist, 
and  I  Methodist.  Population,  1,415.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Worcester,  6  from  Southbridge,  45  from  Hartford,  (Conn.,J  and 
about  60  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  11 
sets  of  machinery ;  196,653  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ; 
value,  $319,991;  males  employed,  101 ;  females,  98.  There  were 
27,740  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  ^2,698 ;  males  eat- 


ploy^  26;  females,  18. 
The  following,  respecl 


*e,  respecting  the  Indians  who  Uved  in  this  town,  is 
from  Gookin's  Collections. 

<<  About  five  miles  distant  from  hence  [Oxford]  is  a  second  town,  called  Chabun- 
kongkomon.  It  hath  its  demomination  from  a  very  great  pond,  aboat  five  or  six  miles 
long,  that  borders  upon  the  southward  of  it.  This  village  is  fifty-five  miles  south-west 
from  Boston.  There  are  about  nine  families  and  forty-five  souls.  The  people  are  of 
sober  deportment,  and  better  instructed  in  the  worship  of  God  than  any  ot  the  new 
praying  towns.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Joseph,  who  is  one  of  the  church  of  Hassan- 
amessit ;  a  sober,  pious,  and  ingenious  person,  and  speaks  English  well,  and  is  weD 
read  in  the  scriptures.  He  was  the  first  that  settled  this  town,  and  got  the  people  to 
him  about  two  years  since.  It  is  a  new  plantation,  and  is  well  accommodated  with 
uplands  and  meadows.  At  this  place  dwells  an  Indian  called  Black  James,  who  ahont 
a  year  since  was  constituted  constable  of  all  the  praying  towns.  He  is  a  person  that 
hath  approved  himself  diligent  and  courageous,  faithful  and  zealous  to  suitress  sin ; 
and  so  he  was  confirmed  in  his  office  another  year.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  peo- 
ple, and  we  prayed  and  sung  psalms  with  them,  and  we  exhorted  them  to  stand  fast  in 
the  faith.  A  part  of  one  night  we  spent  in  discoursing  with  them,  and  resolving  a 
variety  of  questions  propounded  by  them,  touching  matters  of  religion  and  civil  order. 
The  teacher  Joseph  and  the  constable  James  went  with  us  unto  the  next  town,  which 
is  called  Maanexit,  is  a  third  village,  and  lieth  about  seven  miles  westerly  firom  Cha- 
banakongkomun.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  near  unto  a  firesh  river, 
upon  the  west  of  it,  called  Mohe^;an  river.  It  is  distant  from  Boston  about  sixty  miles 
west  and  by  south.  The  inhabitants  are  about  twenty  families,  as  we  compute  one 
hundred  souls.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  people  out  of  the  24th  Psalm,  seven  to 
the  end :  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ^  gates;  and  oe  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors; 
and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in,  occ. 

"  After  sermon  was  ended  we  presented  unto  them  John  Moqua,  a  pious  and  sober 
person  fhere  present,  for  their  minister,  which  they  thankfully  accepted.  Then  their 
teacher  named  and  set  and  rehearsed  a  suitable  psalm,  which  being  sung,  and  a  coo- 
•dnsionwHh  prayer,  they  were  exhorted,  both  the  teacher  to  be  diligent  wid  faithfol, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  flock,  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  overseer,  and  the 
people  also  to  give  obedience  and  subjection  to  him  in  the  Lord.'' 
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FITCHBURG. 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  the  town  of  Lunenburg,  and 
wholly  included  in  the  grant  made  to  the  proprietors  of  Turkey 
Hill.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1764.  A  part  of  Fitchburg, 
to  the  north,  was  cut  off  in  the  year  1767,  to  aid  in  forming  the 
town  of  Ashby.  What  the  Indian  name  given  to  this  territory 
was,  is  not  known ;  but  the  first  name  applied  to  it  by  white  men 
was  Turkey  Hills,  so  called  on  account  of  the  great  nmnber  of 
wild  turkeys  which  frequented  the  place  for  their  favorite  food  of 
chesnuts  and  acorns  there  abounding. 

When  the  order  or  grant  of  the  general  court  passed,  in  1719,  there  was  hat  one 
fiunily  residing  in  the  territory  of  Turkey  Hills.  The  head  of  this  family  was  Samnel 
Page,  universally  designated  by  the  honorable  title  of  <<  old  Governor  Page."  Whea 
idle  general  court's  committee  (as  they  were  styled)  first  visited  the  place,  in  Dec. 
1719,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  they  found  Governor  Page,  whose  faithful  sub- 
jects were  composed  of  his  wife  Martha  and  several  promising  children,  oocupjring  a 
comfortable  habitation  on  the  southerly  side  of  Clark's  Uill,  a  few  rodis  to  the  rear  of 
(the  bam  belonging  to  the  farm  of  Micaih  Marshall.  It  is  directly  opposite  to  the  prin* 
cipol  grave-yard,  little  more  than  one  mile  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  meet- 
ing-house. Old  Governor  Page  exercised  not  a  little  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  place 
of  abode.  He  had,  however,  no  title  to  the  land  which  he  was  cultivating,  for  it  was 
then  pabHc  domain,  and  belonged  to  his  majesty's  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Ba^. 
Davia  Page  was  undoubtedly  among  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  first,  of  the  settlers  in 
Fitchburg.    The  birth  of  his  eldest  child  is  dated  Oct.,  1735.    Some  of  the  aged  peo- 

fie  of  this  town  think  that  the  first  settlement  was  on  the  place  now  owned  by  James 
u  Haynes,  and  that  the  occupant  was  sometimes  called  Governor  Page.  Others  say 
that  David  Page  lived  there,  but  from  how  early  a  period  they  cannot  tell.  As  to  the 
residence  of  old  Governor  Page  near  the  center  of  Lunenbarg,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt ;  for  the  land  on  which  the  first  pound  was  built  was  purchased  of  him,  and  the 
governor  himself  was  elevated  to  the  oflSce  of  pound-keeper.  The  house  occupied  by 
one  Page,  near  James  L.  Haynes',  was  "garrisoned,"  that  is,  sticks  of  timber,  hewn  on 
two  sides  to  the  thickness  of  six  inches,  were  firmly  driven  into  the  ground  so  near 
together  as  to  touch.  They  extended  around  the  house  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
feet  from  it.  Port-holes  were  made  through  this  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the 
fire  of  musketry. 

The  condition  of  the  highways,  in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined at  the  present  time.  For  the  most  part  they  were  merely  "  bridle  paths,"  wind- 
ing through  the  woods,  over  one  hill  al\er  another,  increasing  the  distance  double  to 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Wheel  carriages  had  not  then  been  introduced.  Tra- 
velling was  performed  on  horseback.  In  order  that  people  might  not  lose  their  direc- 
tion, trees  were  marked  on  one  side  of  the  path.  A  few  roads,  which  would  soon  prove 
the  destruction  of  one  of  our  modem  carriages,  were  laid  out  at  an  early  season  near 
to  the  center  of  the  town ;  but  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  now  Fitchburg  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  tiU,  in  1743,  a  comnwrtee  was  chosen  "  to  lay  out  and  mark  a 
way  to  the  west  line  of  the  town,  in  order  to  answer  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Berry,  Esq.  in  behalf  of  Ipswich  Canada,  (Winchendon,)  and  to  accommodate  Dorches- 
ter Canada,  (Ashbumham,)  and  the  new  towns  above  us."  The  two  most  important 
roads,  which  led  from  this  part  of  the  town  to  the  center,  were  the  one  by  David  Page's, 
(J.  L.  Haynes',)  and  corresponding  nearly  with  what  is  now  denominated  the  old  road, 
and  the  one  by  David  Goodridge's,  who  lived  in  the  place  now  occupied  by  W.  Bemis, 
near  the  brick  factory,  at  South  Fitchburg.  What  little  communication  there  was  be- 
tween Lunenburg  and  "  the  new  towns  above,"  was  principally  made  through  the 
road  by  David  Page's,  already  mentioned.  This  road,  probably,  passed  the  village  of 
Fitchburg,  nearly  in  the  same  pkice  with  the  present  travelled  way.  It  then  wound  up 
the  hill,  by  Enoch  Caldwell's,  over  flat  rock,  through  the  land  lately  owned  by  Sylva- 
nus  Lapham,  and  thence  to  what  was  then  Lunenburg  west  line,  and  into  Dorchester 
Canada.  John  Scott  had  been  for  a  long  time  desirous  of  a  more  direct  route  to  the 
center  of  Lunenburg ;  but  the  town  would  not  accede  to  his  wishes.  He  accordingly 
procored  a  court's  conmiittee,  who  laid  the  present  Scott  road,  "  to  the  great  satiswii 
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turn  oi  Mr.  Join  Seott,^  as  the  records  sar.  This  road  passed  tnm  the  ma6dkt  of  Lo- 
■eaborg  by  the  log  bouse  where  John  Battles,  Jr^  nov  hres;  then  bf  EbeBeaer 
Bridfe's,  where  D^icod  Jaqaitt  now  resides,  and  then  by  Scott's  own  hoose,  and  so 
on  to  the  road  before  mentioned.  This  Soottroadwasibrsainejcarsqaaeacdefanted 
thoroaghfare,  and  used  to  be  called  Crowm  Point  road.  Dand  Goodndge.  at  qoiie  an 
early  period,  commeDcad  on  his  £Euin  at  Sooth  Fitchbarg.  His  boose  was  near  to  the 
apot  BOW  occopied  bj  William  Bemis.  In  the  year  1745  or  6,  one  Amos  Kimball,  and 
his  coosin  Ephraim,  mored  firom  Bradford  inio  this  town.  The  hoose  occupied  bj 
Bamoel  Hale  was  built  by  Amos,  and  the  house  on  tlw  Stony  £Eum  was  boilt  by  £ph- 
raim.  Soon  alter  their  settlement  they  boilt  a  grist-mill,  with  one  run  of  stones,  oo  the 
place  where  the  stone  factory  now  stands.  The  dam  was  only  abom  forty  feet  in 
length,  made  of  a  log  laid  across  the  river,  baring  spoilings  driren  in  above  it. 

For  several  rears  previoos  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  savs  3Ir.  Torrcy,*  « the 
inhabitants  or  the  westerly  part  of  Lunenburg  began  to  hare  shrewd  suspicions  that 
they  were  able  to  walk  alone — that  they  were  sufficient  in  knowledge  and  numbers  to 
manage  their  own  affairs — and  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  them  to  be 
eompelled  to  travel  the  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles  to  attend  divine  service,  and 
tnnsact  the  ordinary  business  of  town  afiairs.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  an  inspection  of 
the  case,  that  there  was  a  preuy  good  foundation  for  these  opinions. 

By  aa  amnhMtkiQ  of  tb*  raconk,  k  wOlbe  nm  that  a  rerj  ftir  proportion  of  thoas  wlio  wre  adadei 
ta  DMnaffo  iba  moat  important  afbin  of  tha  town,  was  taken  from  aowo^  ttaoae  aftararanb  betanfins  to 
Phchban.  It  oufht,  l\jnbcrmore,  to  be  coiuidered  that  a  ride  of  ten  miles  then  was  quite  a  diflereot  a&ir 
ftomarUeofthatdlkanrenow.  Of  the  roada  at  that  period  mentkn  haa  alreadj  been  made.  Tbey  were 
till  Uttla  better  than  cow-pattaa.  When  this  town  waa  iacorporaied,  there  were  no  wheel  carria^ea  bera  of 
a  hlfkar  lank  than  ox  carta.  Anj  vehicle  of  lighter  cooMtniction  would  \a.re  aooo  ^one  lo  deatiuctkin  owr 
■DCll  roadi.  Journeys  were  then  made  on  borseboclc,  or  on  fKA.  A  sproce  youn^  gentleman,  in  traaiiac 
tha  mUakeaa  of  his  aflectiona  to  a  ride,  or  the  vober-minded  hiMband,  in  carrying  the  partaer  of  hia  tift  ta 
diorchf  brinp  the  aura-paeed  animal  to  the  horae-faiociL,  and  mounta,  the  lady  piacea  hanelf  od  the  piBiott 
heUod  htan.  The  bone  atarta  off  on  a  walk— the  greateflt  apoed  at  which  it  wnoU  be  etauaderad  aaft  t» 
drhra  him,  through  roada  ao  rough.  They  thoa  pursue  their  kiuniey,  winding  along  up  one  bill  aad  thaa 
another.  The  horaa  leapa  over  the  amaller  streams,  for  fear  of  wniing  his  fe<>t,  and  wadea  boldly  thnmgh 
tha  larfer  onaa,  even  to  endangering  the  feet  of  his  ridera.  Now  the  gentleman  dismoonia  "  to  let  down" 
Jha  ban,  and  than  proceeds  akmg,  dodging  under  the  boughs,  twigs,  and  limte  of  treea.  He  must  aiait 
rmrr  aarly,  or  arrive  at  his  joumey'a  end  very  late.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  tarty 
•attJan  of  this  town  begaa,  ao  early  aa  they  did,  to  desire  a  arparation  from  the  parent  atock,  Omt  ihaj 
night  be  nearer  in  the  performance  of  theh-  public  daiiea,  whether  they  were  aueh  aa  they  owed  to  tba 
eoomumhjr  or  to  theb'  Maker.  The  long-sougbt-lbr  objea  of  the  peotite  of  the  westarif  pan  of  LuDenbarg 
hi;rtof  been  obtained,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messm.  John  Fitch,  Amos  Kimball,  Samuel  Hunt,  Epk- 
ntan  Whitnay,  and  Jonathan  Wood,  was  choaen  to  procure  the  act  of  btcorporation ;  which  waa  ohiainnd 
fe  Feb.  1701    At  thia  time  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  250. 

The  following  individtials  and  their  families  composed  the  population  of  Rtchbiag 
at  the  time  it  was  incorporated : 


Ephraim  Kimball, 
Solomon  Steward, 
Samuel  Pooiei 
Kendall  Bootelle, 
Nehemiah  Fuller, 
Ephraim  Osborne, 
Hezekiah  Ilodgkins, 
Isaac  Oibson,t 
Wm.  Chadwick, 
Nioholas  Danforth, 
Ephraim  Whitney, 


Wm.  Henderson, 
Jonathan  Wood, 
Samuel  Hodgkins, 
Samuel  Pierce, 
Phineas  Steward, 
James  Poole, 
Francis  Fullam, 
James  Leach, 
Abraham  Smith, 
Charles  Willard, 
Isaiah  Witt, 


Thomas  Gerry, 
Joseph  Spaffoitl, 
Timothy  Bancroft, 
Samuel  Hunt, 
David  Goodridge, 
Samuel  Walker, 
William  Steward, 
Robert  Wares, 
Silas  Snow, 
Edward  Scott, 
Ebenezer  Bridge, 


Ezra  Whitney, 
Reuben  Gibson, 
Jc^n  White, 
Jesse  French, 
Samuel  Hunt, 
Thomas  Button, 
Timothy  Parker, 
Jonathan  Holt, 
Phineas  GoodeU, 
AmosKimbalL 


*  The  author  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town  to  the  History 
of  the  Town  of  Fitchburg,  b^  Mr.  Rufus  £.  Torrey,  a.  piunphlet  of  upwards  of  100  oc- 
tavo pages,  printed  and  published  at  Fitehburg,  in  1836. 

t"The  peraooal  proweas  of  these  GIbaona  waa  quhe  proverbial.    „  , 

nunblea  on  Pearl  htlf,  found  a  bear's  cub,  which  he  immediately  seized  aa  his  leghimate  priae.    Hm  mother 


On  one  occasion  laaac  Gibaon,  in  hb 
a,  wnicn  ne  immeaiaieiy  seized  aa  his  leghimate  priae.  T^te  mother 
of  the  eub  came  to  the  rescue  of  her  offiipring.  Gibson  retreated,  and  the  bear  attacked  htm  in  the  rear,  to 
th»  manHiMi  detilmeot  of  his  panlaloona.  Thia  finally  compelled  him  to  face  his  unwelcooM  antagootat, 
and  they  eloaod  in  a  more  than  (hitarnal  embrace.  Gibson,  being  the  more  skilful  wrestler  of  the  twa 
'  threw'  Bniin,  and  they  came  to  the  ground  together.  Without  relinquishing  the  hu?,  both  man  and 
Imm  now  rolled  over  each  other  to  a  considerable  distance  down  the  hill,  receiving  anndry  brukea  by  the 
way.  Whan  they  reached  the  bottom,  both  were  willmg  to  relinquish  the  contest  without  any  further  ex* 
perieiica  cf  each  other'a  pioweaa.  Ii  waa  a  draw  game,  the  bear  loaiDC  her  cub  and  Gifaaaa  hia  paota' 
loMM."— TWriy'f  Hitiory.  *^ 
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Southern  view  of  Fitchburg. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Fitchbnrg. 
The  village,  which  is  large  and  flourishing,  lies  in  a  narrow  valley 
on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Nashua  river.  There 
are  8  mercantile  and  2  book  stores,  a  printing-office,  where  a 
newspaper  is  published,  two  large  hotels,  a  bank,  "  The  Fitchburg 
Bank,"  which  was  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
This  place  is  24  miles  from  Worcester,  30  from  Lowell,  and  47 
from  Boston.  The  general  surface  of  the  town  is  extremely  un- 
even, consisting  almost  entirely  of  hills,  some  of  which  are  very 
abrupt,  and  of  considerable  magnitude.  Rollstone,  a  hill  lying 
immediately  south-west  of  the  village,  rises  abruptly  300  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream  which  flows  at  its  base ;  and  there  are  other 
summits  which  rise  still  higher.     The  soil  when  properly  subdued 

Produces  heavy  crops,  and  abounds  with  excellent  pasturage  lands, 
'opulation,  2,662.  There  are  5  churches,  2  Congregational,  (1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,)  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  In  1837,  there 
were  4  cotton  mills,  3,8^0  spindles;  699,700  yards  of  cotton  goods 
were  manufactured ;  value,  $62,700 ;  males  employed,  27 ;  females, 
62;  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  10  sets  of  machinery;  294,500 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $274,500 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 88  ;  females,  64.  Two  paper-mills ;  175  tons  of  stock  were 
manufactured ;  value  of  paper,  $20,000 ;  two  scythe  manufacto- 
ries; 31,200  scythes  were  manufactured ;  value,  $23,000. 

The  first  church  in  Fitchbnrg  was  formed  in  1764,  and  Rev.  John  Payson  was  or- 
dained pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1797,  and  con- 
tinued here  about  five  years,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Salem.  Dr.  Worcester  entered  zealously  into  the  cause  of  missions.  He  died  at  Brat- 
nerd,  a  missionary  station  among  the  Cherokees,  June  7th,  1821.  The  successor  of 
Dr.  Worcester  was  Rev.  Titus  T.  Barton,  who  was  installed  pastor  in  1804 ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Bascom,  in  1805.  Rev.  William  Eaton,  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1815.  Rev.  Rufus  A.  Putnam,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Eaton,  was  or- 
dained in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  A.  Albro,  who  was  installed  in  1832. 
fier.  Joshua  Emery,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  183o.    Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln  was 
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ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Society  in  1824.  The  VUlage  Baptist  society  was  formtd 
in  1831 ;  their  meeting-house  was  built  in  1833.  Rev.  Appleton  Morse,  Rev.  John 
W.  McDonald,  and  Eev.  O.  L.  Lovell,  have  been  the  ministers  of  this  society.  The 
Methodist  society  was  formed  in  1^4 ;  Rev.  Joel  Knight  was  their  first  minister.  "  Tbe 
^  first  Baptist  society  of  Fitchburg  and  Ashby''  was  incorporated  in  1810.  They  bare 
a  kind  of  meeting-house  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 


GARDNER. 


Tffls  town  was  taken  from  Westminster,  Templeton,  Winchen- 
don,  and  Ashbumham,  a  corner  from  each.  It  was  incorporated 
and  made  a  distinct  town  in  1785,  and  named  Gardner,  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  Col.  Thomas  Gardner,  of  Cambridge,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  church  was  gatherol  here  in 
1786,  and  the  Rev.  John  Osgood  was  ordained  pastor  in  1791. 
He  died  in  1821,  and  was  the  pastor,  teacher,  and  physician  for  his 
people  nearly  30  years.  Rev.  Sumner  Lincoln,  his  successor,  was 
ordained  in  1824.  Rev.  Jonathan  Farr  was  ordained  over  the  Uni- 
tarian society  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Curtis  Cutler 
in  1833. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  uneven,  abounding  in  small  hills 
and  valleys,  and  though  the  land  is  somewhat  rocky,  it  is  strong 
and  fertile.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass  and  pasturage,  being 
naturally  moist,  and  abounding  in  springs  and  rivulets.  The 
largest  stream  is  Otter  river,  which  flows  into  Miller's  river  in 
Winchendon.  There  are  two  ponds  in  this  town,  which  have 
small  streams  running  from  tliem.  Upon  the  various  water-courses 
is  considerable  good  meadow-land.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Con- 
gregational and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,276.  Distance,  20  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  54  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  25 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  the  value  of  articles 
manufactured  was  $109,064 ;  hands  employed,  350.  There  were 
60,450  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $8,125. 


GRAFTON. 


This  town  is  composed  of  a  tract  of  land,  4  miles  square,  which 
was  reserved  for  the  Indians  when  the  town  of  Sutton  was  granted 
for  settlement.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  HaS'Sa-tia-mis-co, 
and  was  known  by  that  name  till  it  was  incorporated  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  in  1735,  and  named  Grafton. 

As  the  Indians  diminished,  the  white  people  becatne  proprietors,  in  1728,  of  the  soil 
by  purchase,  for  the  consideration  of  £2,500,  and  the  grant  was  made  on  condition 
"that  they  should  provide  preaching  and  schooling,  and  seats  in  the  meeting-house  for 
the  remaining  Indians."  The  general  court,  from  the  first,  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  su^rintend  and  take  care  of  the  Indian  property,  both  personal  and  real.  Bot 
this  committee  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  at  present,  as  the  Indians  are  nearly  goDA- 
'<  In  1765,  there  were  14  Indians  in  town.  This  number  graduaUy  diminished^  bnl  it 
was  not  till  about  the  year  1825  that  the  last  of  the  Nipmucks  ceased  to  ezisu    Tbey 
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received  the  yearly  income  from  their  funds  in  the  month  of  May,  at  which  time  they 
usually  had  a  joyous  holiday.  Blankets,  psalters,  and  psalm-books  were  distributed 
among  them,  as  well  as  money.  In  1830,  there  were  14  of  a  mixed  Indian  and  negro 
race,  which  yet  hold  some  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  small 
remaining  lund." 

The  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  this  town  in  1731, 
of  which  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice  was  ordained  first  pastor.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Aaron  Hutch- 
inson, ordained  in  1750.  He  continued  with  the  people  till  1772, 
wh6n  he  was  dismissed.  Rev.  Daniel  Grosvenor  was  ordained 
the  next  pastor,  in  1774.  By  reason  of  ill  health,  he  was  dis- 
missed in  1788.  Rev.  John  Miles,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in 
1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  E.  Searle,  in  1826 ;  Rev. 
John  Wilde,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1832. 


South-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Grafton. 


The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Grafton,  as  it  is 
seen  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  Providence  road.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  a  conunanding  eminence,  with  an  extensive  pros- 
pect to  the  westward.  The  spire  seen  on  the  left  is  that  of  the 
Congregational  (Orthodox)  church ;  the  next  is  the  Baptist ;  that 
on  the  right  is  the  Unitarian.  The  surface  of  this  town  is.hiUy 
and  uneven,  and  in  general  rocky ;  but  the  soil  is  good  and  pro- 
ductive. The  Blackstone  river  and  canal  pass  through  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributary  streams 
to  that  river  flows  through  the  west  part  of  Grafton,  and  by  a  fall 
of  more  than  60  feet  supplies  unfailing  water-power  to  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  There 
are  5  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 
Population,  2,910.  Distance  from  Worcester,  8  miles,  and  36  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there 'were  5  cotton  mills,  14,054  spindles; 
2^053,320  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$278,014;  males  employed,  134;  females,  226;  one  woollen  mill, 
4  sets  of  machinery ;  70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  $120,000;  males  employed,  34;  females,  25.    There  were 
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18,672  pairs  of  boots,  671,638  pairs  of  shoes,  manufactured;  valoe, 
$614,141;  males  employed,  906;  females,  486. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Brigham's  Cent^mial 
Address,  delivered  April  29,  1835. 

"  This  town  is  a  portion  of  a  large  territory,  formerly  called  the  Nipmuek  cmaOnf.  Tlie 
limits  of  this  country  were  not  very  well  defined,  but  probably  included  all  the  sooth- 
em  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  a  few  of  the  acyoining  towns  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, and  westward  to  the  Connecticut  river.  ,  Like  most  of  New  England  wImq 
first  visited  by  the  English,  its  population  was  very  sparse.  It  had  been  wasied  away 
by  pestilence,  or  by  the  fatal  incursions  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Maqoas.  Its  inhabit- 
ants possessed  a  milder  and  less  warlike  character  than  most  of  the  neighbcning  tribes, 
and  were  accordingly  brought  into  subjection  to  them.  What  was  the  nature  (^this 
sulyection,  or  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  these  tribes,  it  is  now  difficult  to  state  with 
much  accuracy.  It  is  known,  however,  that  they  paid  them  tribute ;  and  perhaps  thiS) 
in  time  of  peace,  was  the  only  acknowledgment  of  servitude  required.  The  first 
mention  made  of  this  country  is  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  who,  with  a  number  of  others, 
made  an  excursion  up  Charles  river  in  January,  1632.  After  they  had  gone  up  aboot 
fifteen  miles,  he  says  they  ascended  a  very  high  rock,  *  where  they  might  sec  all  over 
Neipnett,  and  a  very  high  hill  due  west.'  No  white  man  probably  ever  set  foot  on  its 
soil  till  the  autumn  of  1635,  when  it  was  traversed  by  a  company  of  Englii^h,  consist- 
ing of  sixty  persons,  who,  thinking  themselves  straitened  for  land  about  Massachusetts 
bay,  had  aetermined  thus  early  to  emigrate  to  the  more  fertile  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. What  portion  of  the  Nipmuck  country  they  crossed,  is  not  known  :  but  as  their 
destined  point  was  at  Wethersfield,  is  it  improbable  that  they  crossed  this  town,  and 
that  here,  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  small  company  of  emigrants,  under  the  brood 
canopy  of  heaven,  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  arduous  enterprise  ? 

"  No  other  nniice  is  taken  of  ihe  Nipmucks  or  ihelr  country,  until  the  benevtdent  project  of  coDViMting 
the  Indians  to  Christianiiy  was  undertaken.  This  was  in  1646.  Siroii?  hopes  were  then  entertained  of  ks 
success.  Among  those  who  were  willin?  to  devote  their  time,  weahh,  and  talents  lo  this  cause,  noiw  were 
more  conspicuous  than  John  Elioi,  ki^own  in  his  own  day  as  the  nnoHtle  to  the  Indians.  He  conun«icsd 
his  benevolent  labors  amon]^  the  Indians  at  Nalick,  with  whom  the  Nipmucks  had  a  friendly  and  coniMnt 
intercourse,  and  by  that  means  they  were  prultably  first  induced  to  attend  his  preachine.  In  an  accoimi 
of  hts  success,  written  to  the  corporation  of  London,  in  1619,  he  says,  '  that  a  Nipnet  sachem  hath  salmb- 
tod  himself  to  the  Lord,  and  much  desires  one  of  our  chief  ones  to  live  with  him  and  those  that  are  wiUl 
him.'  In  another  account,  written  in  1651,  he  says,  'there  Is  a  sm'at  country  lyin?  between  Coooectacett 
and  the  Massachusetts,  called  Nipnet,  where  there  be  many  Indians  dt^per^,  many  of  whom  hare  aeot 
to  our  Indians,  di^iring  that  some  may  be  sent  unto  them  to  teach  them  lo  pray  to  God.'  Soon  after  \Mm, 
Eliot  probably  came  to  this  town;  for,  in  \^A,  he  had  met  with  such  tnjccots,  that  the  general  court,  on 
his  petition,  set  it  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  d&iicn  of  this  was,  as  appears  fjnom  Elioi*8  petUoo. 
to  prevent  any  conflicting  claims  botwoen  the  English  and  Indians,  and  to  preserve  to  the  latter  the  qaieiaaa 
undisturbed  onpyment  of  lands  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  held  from  time  immemoriai,  out  Of«r 
which  the  stite  claimed  jurisdiction.  From  that  time,  for  a  number  of  years,  Eliot  frequently  visited  this 
town,  and  made  such  progress  in  his  benevolent  labors,  that,  in  1671,  he  formed  an  Indian  church  here,  tha 
second  of  the  kind  in  Massachusetts. 

"  No  Indian  town  gave  stronger  assurances  of  success  than  this,  at  that  time.  Bas- 
sanamesitt,  as  it  was  then  called,  had  become  the  central  point  of  civilization  aad 
Christianity  to  the  whole  Nipmuck  country.  A  school  was  here  established,  where  the 
Bible  was  read  and  studied  in  the  Indian  language.  Young  men  were  there  educated 
and  sent  into  the  neighboring  towns  to  preach  the  gospel.  A  regular  government  was 
created,  and  the  forms  of  law  strictly  observed.  The  population  of  the  town  was  small, 
yet,  by  reason  of  their  constant  intercourse  with  their  neighbors,  a  large  number  of  the 
natives  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  school,  and  before  the  year  1674,  seven  new  towns 
of  Spraying  Indians,*  as  they  were  termed,  were  formed  in  this  neighborhood,  most  of 
which  were  furnished  with  teachers  from  this  place.  The  chief  ruler  of  the  wMe 
Nipmuck  country,  Wattascompanum,  had  his  residence  here,  and  from  this  place  issued 
his  orders  and  decrees  to  his. subjects.  A  writer  of  that  day  calls  him  '  a  grave  and 
pious  man,*  and,  from  some  examples  given  of  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  administered  his  govemnEient  with  efficiency,  if  not  with  liberality. 

"In  1671,  Eliot,  with  another  devoted  friend  to  the  Indians,  RTajor  Daniel  Gookin,  acain  risHed  dD  ths 
*  praylnR  Indians'  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  the  latter  of  whom  wrotf  an  acc4>unt  of  them.  He  describee 
this  town  wkh  much  greater  mnicidarlty  than  Hubbard,  who  calle*!  it  '  a  place  up  into  the  wooik  bejooi 
Medfield  and  Mendon.'  Gookin  says, '  the  name,  Hassanamesiit,  signifieth  a  place  o/ small  atona.  It  Iklh 
ohojit  ihlrty-eitfht  miles  from  Boston,  west-southerly,  and  is  about  two  miles  eastward  of  Niponick  rtver, 
and  near  unto  the  old  road  way  to  Connecticut.  It  hath  not  above  twelve  fkmilies ;  and  eo,  accontiof^  to 
our  computation,  about  sixty  souls;  but  is  capable  to  receive  some  hundreds,  as  generally  the  other  vflla^w 
are,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  multiply  them.  The  dimensions  of  this  town  b  four  mOee  nuare,  and  m 
about  eight  thousand  acres  of  hmd.  This  village  is  not  inferior  unto  any  of  the  Indian  plantaliaos  ibr  rich 
land  and  plenty  of  meaaow,  being  well  tempered  and  watered.    It  producelh  pleni/  of  com,  gnm,  mi 
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ftoh:  Ibr  than  are  Mv^nl  good  oicliaidf  in  thbplM«.    It  ban  apt  placo  ftr  keeping  of  etttl*  and  ■winof 
In  which  reepeet  this  people  are  the  be«t  stored  of  any  Indian  town  Of  their  siae.    Their  mler  b  named 
Anaweakin ;  e  sober  and  discreet  man.    Theirtefcher's  name  bTiukuppawillln,  hb  brother:  a  pious  i 
•bla  man,  and  apt  to  teaeh.    Their  aged  ftther,  whoee  name  I  remember  not,  b  a  mve  and  sober  Chi 
tJaa,  and  deacon  of  the  church.    Thej  have  a  brother,  that  lives  in  the  town,  callea  James,  that  Was  bred 


In  whfch  respect  thb  people  are  the  be«t  storedofany  Indbn  town  Of  their  siae. 

Anaweakin ;  a  sober  and  dbcreet  man.    Theirtefcher'sname  bTiukuppawillln,  hk  

•bla  man,  and  apt  to  teach.  Their  aged  ftther,  whoee  name  I  remember  not,  b  a  nave  and  sober  Chrb- 
tJaa,  and  deacon  of  the  church.  They  have  a  brother,  that  lives  in  the  town,  callea  James,  that  Was  bred 
among  the  Englbh,  and  employed  as  a  pressman  m  printing  the  Indbn  Bine,  who  can  read  well,  and  aa 
I  lake  it  write  also.    The  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  their  whres,  are  aU  reputed  pkws  persons.    Hera 
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they  have  a  raeetlng-houw  for  the  worship  of  God  after  the  Englbh  ftshkn  or  building,  and  two  or  three 
other  houses  after  the  same  mode,  but  they  fancy  not  greatly  to  live  m  them.  Their  way  of  living  b  by 
husbandry,  and  keeping  cattle  and  swine:  wherein  they  do  as  well  or  father  better  than  any  other  Indians, 
but  are  vet  very  Ikr  short  of  the  Englbh  both  In  diligence  and  providence.  There  are  ki  lUl  conmnrnkn 
in  the  church  and  living  In  town  about  sixteen  men  and  women,  and  about  thirty  bantixed  persons;  but 
then  an  aeveral  others,  membera  of  thb  church,  that  live  in  othe^  places.    Thbb  a  hopeftil  pttntH' 
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Tffls  town  was  purchased  in  1686  of  John  Magus  and  Nasso- 
vanno,  two  noted  Indians,  for  the  sum  of  £20,  New  Elngland 
currency,  and  a  deed  taken  by  Messrs.  Joshua  Lamb,  Nathaniel 
Page,  Andrew  Gardner,  Benjamin  Oamblin,  Benjamin  Tucker, 
John  Curtiss.  Richard  Draper,  and  Samuel  Ruggles,  of  Roxbiury. 
The  heirs  oi  these  persons  upon  petitioi^  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
tract  from  the  general  court  in  1732.  It  was  called  Lambstown, 
from  the  first-named  proprietor,  until  it  was  incorporated  in  1738. 
when  it  was  named  Hardwick.  The  first  chutcti  was  gathered 
here  in  1736,  and  Rev.  Daniel  White  ordained  their  first  pastor. 
He  remained  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1784.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  in  1789.  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Wesson,  the 
next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1805,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev* 
Martyn  Tupper  in  1828;  Rev.  Edward  J,  Fuller  was  installed  the 
pastor  in  1835.  Rev.  John  M.  Merrick,  the  parish  minister,  was 
ordained  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Goldsbury, 
who  was  installed  in  1832. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  I'ather  rough,  hilly,  and  uneven,  but 
the  soil  is  good,  suitable  for  grazing  land  and  orchards.  Ware 
river  runs  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  town,  and  has  some  valua- 
ble interval  land.  There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Universalist  Population,  1,818.  Distance,  24  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  64  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  75,000 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ;  value,  $15,500;  there  were  6,000 
pairs  of  boots  and  5,000  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $14,600; 
males  employed,  20 ;  females,  8 ;  there  were  2  paper-mills ;  value 
of  paper  made,  $5,600. 


HARVARD. 


This  town  was  taken  from  Lancaster,  Stow,  and  Groton,  princi- 
pally from  the  two  former.  It  was  incorporated  in  1732,  and 
named  Harvard,  in  memory  of  Rev.  John  Harvard,  founder  of 
Harvard  College.    At  that  time  it  contained  about  50  families. 

The  first  church  was  formed  in  1733,  and  Rev.  John  Seccomb  was  ordained.  He 
coatinoed  with  the  people  till  1757,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and  sncoeeded  by  Rer. 
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Joseph  Wheeler,  ordained  in  1759.  He  was  dismissed  in  1768,  and  the  next  yeat  Ber. 
Dantel  Johnson  was  ordained.  He  died  in  1777,  and  in  1782  Rev.  Ebeneier  Ofosre* 
nor  was  installed  pastor.  In  1788,  he  died ;  and  Rev.  William  Emerson  sooceedei 
him  in  the  pastoral  office,  in  1792.  Rev.  Stephen  Bemis,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained 
in  1801 ;  he  was  saoceeded  by  Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  who  was  installed  in  1814. 
Dr.  Fay  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ira  H.  T.  Blanchard,  in  1823,  and  by  Rev.  Washing 
ton  Gilbert,  in  1831.  Rev.  George  Fisher  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  choreh. 
in  1821.  The  Baptist  society  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1778,  when  Elder  Isaac  Par- 
ker (also  a  j^ysician)  was  ordained  their  pastor. 

Harvard  is  a  hilly,  uneven  township,  but  the  soil  is  productive. 
There  are  about  1,()CI0  acres  of  interval  land  in  the  town,  though, 
perhaps,  half  of  it  may  more  properly  be  denominated  meadow. 
This  town  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  which  mostly 
run  into  the  Nashua  river,  which  flows  along  on  the  west  side  of 
the  township.  There  are  3  ponds  in  the  town,  and  also  3  hills, 
which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  first,  Pin  Hill,  so  called  from 
its  pyramidical  form,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  200  feet.  In  this 
hill  are  valuable  quarries  of  slate.  The  other  two  are  Bear  hill 
and  Oak  hill.  In  the  last-mentioned  hill  a  shaft  was  sunk,  about 
1783,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  silver  ore.  From  the  color  of  the 
earth  in  this  place,  and  from  the  working  of  the  mineral  rod^  it 
was  believed  tfiat  the  precious  metal  might  be  obtained  not  for 
beneath  the  surface.  But  this,  like  many  other  excavations  made 
at  that  day  for  a  similar  purpose,  rests  a  deserted  monument  of 
successless  toil.  In  this  town  are  2  Congregational  meeting-houses, 
(one  of  them  Unitarian,)  and  a  Baptist  meeting-house  in  the  west- 
ern part.  There  is  also  a  society  of  Shakers  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  town,  where  they  have  a  neat  village  and  a  tract  of 
finely  cultivated  and  productive  lands.  Population,  1,566.  Dis- 
tance, 22  miles  from  Worcester,  and  30  from  Boston.  In  1837, 
there  were  3  paper-mills;  value  of  paper  manufactured,  $12,760. 


HOLDEN. 


Tms  town  was  taken  wholly  from  the  town  of  Worcester,  being 
included  in  their  original  grants,  and  was  the  north-westerly  part 
thereof.  It  was  incorporated  in  1740,  by  the  name  of  Holden,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holden,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  was  a  generous  benefactor 
to  the  literary  and  religious  interests  of  the  country.  This  worthy 
man  transmitted  to  New  England  for  charitable  purposes,  in  books 
and  bills  of  exchange,  to  liie  amount  of  £4,847,  New  England 
currency.  After  his  decease,  his  widow  and  daughters  sent  over 
in  value,  for  the  same  noble  and  pious  uses,  th^  sum  of  £5,585. 
With  part  of  this  latter  sum  Holden  Chapel^  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  erected,  in  the  year  174^.. 

The  first  church  was  oi^nized  in  1742,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Davis 
was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1772,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Avery.    Rev*  Horatio  BaxdweU,  the  next 
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Mstor,  was  installed  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
B.  Paine,  in  1834. 


FiMic  Bmldmgs  in  the  tentral  part  •f  Holden. 

This  town  is  hilly  and  uneven,  but  not  rery  broken.  The  soil 
is  various,  but  generally  of  a  loamy  kind.  Quinepoxet  river  passes 
through  the  town.  In  the  south-east  part  of  the  town  is  Stone- 
House  Hill,  whose  steep  and  rocky  sides  were  once  famous  for 
rattlesnakes.  There  is  1  Congregational  meeting-house,  and  1 
Baptist.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  48  west  of  Bostcm. 
Population,  1,789.  In  1837,  there  were  4  cotton  mills,  5,800  spin- 
dles; 1,023,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$84,000 ;  males  employed,  68 ;  females,  66.  There  were  2  woollen 
mills,  4  sets  of  machinery ;  92,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufac- 
tured ;  value,  ^81,000.  One  cotton  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
warp,  batting,  and  wicking.  Boots  manufactured,  6,800  pairs; 
shoes,  10,000  pairs;  value,  $20,600. 


HUBBARDSTON. 


This  was  called  "the  north-east  quarter  of  Rutland,"  being 
wholly  included  in  the  original  grant  of  that  town,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1767,  and  called  Hubbardston,  to  perpetuate  the  name 
and  memory  of  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  was 
a  large  proprietor  of  lands  in  this  place.  The  first  church  was 
formed  here  in  1770,  and  Rev.  Nehemiah  Parker  was  ordained 

Eastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Kendall  in  1802,  and 
y  Rev.  Samuel  Gay  in  1810.  Rev.  Abner  D.  Jones  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  parish  church  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Robinson  in  1833. 

Hubbardston  is  an  extensive  township,  situated  on  the  elevated 
lands  between  Connecticut  river  and  the  ocean.  The  ridge  rises 
here  to  the  height  of  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  Connecticut, 
and  sends  to  Ware  river  several  considerable  tributary  streams. 
There  are  three  ponds  in  this  town,  known  by  the  names  of  Great 
and  Little  As-norcan-^^m-ick  and  Nattic  ponds. 
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SouthreasUm  view  of  Hubbardston, 


The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Hub- 
bardston,  showing  the  two  hotels,  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  The  vulage,  which  consists  of  two  churches  and  about 
50  dweUing-houses,  has  a  flourishing  appearance. 

It  is  stated  in  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester  "  that  for  a  con- 
siderable way  around  Little  As-na-con-com-ick  pond  there  is  every 
appearance  that  once  a  stone  wall  was  built  or  building.  In  some 
places  it  was  then  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  in  others  entirely 
thrown  down.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  this  wall 
was  built,  will  probably  ever  remain  a  mystery."  In  the  village 
ire  two  Congregational  churches,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian.  Dis- 
tance, 17  miles  from  Worcester,  7  from  Barre  and  Princeton,  and 
63  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  1,780.  In  1837,  there  were  5,300 
pairs  of  boots  and  1,100  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value, 
$14,562.  Yalue  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware  manufactured,  $5,941. 
There  were  35,122  palm-leaf  hats  manu&ctured ;  value,  $5,4^. 


LANCASTER. 

The  settlement  of  this  town  goes  far  back  into  the  early  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts.  According  to  Winthrop,  the  plantation  of 
Nashaway  was  undertaken  in  1643.  The  whole  territory  around 
was  in  subjection  to  Sholan  or  Shaumav,  sachem  of  the  Nasha- 
ways,  and  whose  residence  was  at  Wa/ushacunij  now  Sterling. 
Sholan  occasionally  visited  Watertown  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  Mr.  Thomas  King^  who  resided  there.  He  recommended 
Nashawogg  to  King  as  a  pleu^  well  suited  for  a  plantation,  and 
invited  the  English  to  come  and  dwell  near  him.  Accordingly 
King,  united  with  a  number  of  others,  purchased  the  land  of  Sho- 
lan, and  procured  a  deed  for  10  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth, 
stipulating  that  the  English  should  not  molest  the  Indians  in  their 
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hunting,  fishing,  or  planting  places.    This  deed  was  confinned  by 
the  general  court. 

The  precise  time  of  the  remoral  to  Lancaster  is  not  known.  .The  first  building  was 
a  <<  tracking  house/'  erected  by  Symonds  and  King,  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the 
church.  Mr.  King  sold  all  his  interest  in  this  grant  to  his  associates,  who,  having 
given  lots  of  land  to  Richard  Linton,  Lawrence  Waters  and  John  Ball,  sent  them  up 
to  make  preparation  for  the  general  coming  of  the  proprietors,  and  these  were  the  first 
inhabitants.  Others  by  the  name  of  Prescott,  Atherton,  and  Sawyer,  soon  followed. 
For  the  space  of  seven  years  little  was  done  to  forward  the  settlement  of  the  plantation ; 
nevertheless,  there  being  nine  families  in  the  place,  ibey  petitioned  the  general  court 
to  be  incorporated  as  a  town,  which  was  granted  on  the  18th  of  Mav,  1653,  (O.  S.) 
by  the  name  of  Lancaster.  The  first  town  meeting  on  record  was  held  in  the  summer 
of  1654,  probably  soon  after  the  petition  just  mentioned  was  granted.  At  the  next 
meeting  it  was  voted  not  to  take  into  the  town  above  35  families,  and  the  names  of 
25  individuals  are  signed  who  are  to  be  considered  as  townsmen.  They  are  as 
follows,  viz. 

Edward  Breek,  John  Whitcomb,         Thomas  James,  John  Smith, 

Mr.  Jos.  Rowlandson,  John  Whitcomb,  jr.     Edmund  Parker,  Lawrence  Waters, 

John  Prescott,  Richard  Linton,  James  Atherton,  John  While, 

William  Kerley,  sen.  John  Johnson,  Henry  Kerley,  John  Farrar, 

Ralph  Houghton,        John  Moore,  Richard  Smith,  Jacob  Farrar, 

Thomas  Sawyer,        Wm.  and  John  Lewis,  William  Kerley,  jr.  John  Rugg. 

Many  of  these  names  still  abound  in  Lancaster  and  the  vicinity. 
In  1659  the  town  repealed  the  impolitic  order  limiting  the  settlers 
to  35,  and  after  this  tlie  population  rapidly  increased.  The  aflairs 
of  the  town  appear  to  have  proceeded  in  tolerable  quiet  for  more 
than  20  years  from  the  first  settlement,  till  1674.  The  Indians 
were  inclined  to  peace,  and  in  various  ways  were  of  service  to  the 
inhabitants.  But  this  happy  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to 
continue.  The  day  of  deep  and  long-continued  distress  was  at 
hand.  The  natives,  with  whom  they  had  lived  on  terms  of  mutual 
good  will,  became  their  bitter  enemies ;  desolation  was  to  spread 
over  the  fair  inheritance;  fire  and  the  tomahawk,  torture  and  death, 
were  soon  to  be  busy  in  destroying  all  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1675,  eight  persons  were  killed  in 
different  parts  of  Lancaster.  On  the  10th  (O.  S.)  of  February  fol- 
lowing, early  in  the  morning,  the  Wampanoags,  led  by  Philip, 
accompanied  by  the  Narragansetts,  his  allies,  and  also  by  the  Nip- 
mucks  and  the  Nashaways,  whom  his  artful  eloquence  had 
persuaded  to  join  with  him,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  Lancas- 
ter. His  forces  consisted  of  1,500  men,  who  assaulted  the  town  in 
five  distinct  bodies  and  places.  There  were  at  that  time  more 
than  fifty  families  in  Lancaster.  After  killing  a  number  of  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  burning  a  number  of  houses, 
they  directea  their  course  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rowlandson,  the 
minister  of  the  place.  This  house  at  the  time  was  occupied  by 
3oldiers  and  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  42,  and  was  defended 
with  determined  bravery  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  The  enemy, 
after  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  set  fire  to  the  buildins, 
succeeded  by  pushing  a  cart  filled  with  combustible  materials 
against  it  in  the  rear.  In  this  way  the  house  was  soon  enveloped 
in  flame,  and  to  avoid  perishing  in  the  ruins  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  Only  one  man  escaped.  The  rest,  twelve 
in  number,  were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  reserved  for  tortute. 
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Different  acconnts  mry  m  the  number  of  the  slain  and  captives.  At  least  I 
were  fifty  persons,  and  one  account  says  fifty-five.  Nearly  half  of  these  snffered  death. 
No  less  than  seventeen  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson's  family  and  connexions  were  jot 
to  death  or  taken  prisoners.  He  at  the  time,  Tvith  Capt.  Kerley,  was  at  Boston,  aolieit- 
ing  military  aid  from  Gov.  Leverett  and  the  coancil.  The  anguish  they  felt  at  their 
return  is  not  to  be  described.  The  Indians  made  great  plunder  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  They  were  forced,  however,  to  retreat  on  the  appearance  of  Capt.  Wadswotth, 
who,  hearing  of  the  distressed  situation  of  the  people,  immediately  marched  from  Marl- 
borough,  where  he  was  stationed,  with  forty  men.  He  quartered  his  soldiers  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  and  remained  there  some  time ;  but  before  his  departure  one  of  his 
men  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  But  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  was  so  great,  and 
such  was  the  general  insecurity  of  the  border  towns,  that  when  the  troops  withdrew, 
about  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  left,  under  their  protection. 
Immediately  after  this  desertion  of  the  place  all  the  buildingis  were  reduced  to  a^es 
but  two.  For  more  than  three  years  after  this,  Lancaster  remained  without  an  inha- 
bitant. During  this  time  Mr.  Rowlandson  preached  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  there 
he  died  before  the  resettlement  of  the  to^in.  His  wife  and  two  of  his  children  were 
restored  to  him  after  three  months'  captivity.  Most  of  the  women  and  children  taken 
at  this  incursion  of  the  Indians  returned.  From  1680  to  1692  the  inhabitants  were 
not  molested  in  the  reisettlement  of  the  town.  But  upon  the  breaking  out  of  King 
William's  war,  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Canadians,  both 
French  and  Indians,  in  the  calamities  of  which  this  town  had  a  large  share.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  (0.  S.)  1692,  a  party  of  the  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  Peter  Joslyn, 
and  murdered  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  a  widow  Whitcomb.  Elizabeth  How, 
his  wife's  sister,  was  taken  captive,  but  afterwards  returned.  Another  child  of  his 
was  killed  by  the  enemy  in  the  wilderness.  At  the  time  of  the  assault,  Joslyn  was  at 
work  in  the  field.  In  1695,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Abraham  Wheeler  was  shot 
by  the  enemy  lying  in  ambush.  No  further  injury  was  done  till  1697,  when  they 
entered  the  town  under  five  leaders,  with  an  intendon  to  commence  their  attack  upon 
Thomas  Sa^^er's  garrison.  It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  they  were  deterred  uam. 
their  plan.  The  gates  of  Sawyer's  garrison  were  open.  A  Mr.  Jacob  Fairbanks,  who 
lived  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  mounted  his  horse,  which  came  running  to  him  modi 
frightened,  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  garrison,  though  without  suspicion,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  his  son  who  was  there.  The  enemy,  supposing  they  were  discovered,  fokng 
just  ready  to  rush  into  the  garrison,  relinquished  their  design,  and  on  retreating  fired 
upon  the  inhabitants  at  work  in  the  fields.  At  no  time,  however,  excepting  when  the 
town  was  destroyed,  was  there  so  much  injury  done,  or  so  many  lives  lost.  They  met 
the  minister.  Rev.  John  Whiting,  at  a  distance  from  his  garrison,  and  offered  him 
quarter,  which  he  rejected  with  boldness,  and  fought  to  the  last  against  the  cruel  foe. 
After  this  they  killed  twenty  others,  wounded  two,  who  afterwards  recovered,  and  took 
six  captives,  five  of  whom  in  the  end  returned  to  Lancaster.  The  restoration  of  peace 
in  Europe  brought  a  short  season  of  repose.  In  1702,  war  between  England  aad 
France  was  renewed,  and  again  reached  the  colonies.  In  1704, 700  French  and  Indians 
proceeded  against  Northampton,  but  finding  the  inhabitants  prepared  for  an  attack, 
they  turned  their  course  toward  Lancaster,  except  200  of  them,  who  for  some  reason 
returned.  On  the  31st  of  July  they  commenced  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  in  the 
morning,  in  the  west  part  of  the  to^n,  and  killed  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder  near  the 
gate  of  nis  own  garrison.  Near  the  same  place  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  killed 
three  other  persons.  The  inhabitants  were  much  inferior  to  the  French  and  Indians  in 
number.  Capt.  Tjmg  at  this  time  happened  to  be  in  Lancaster  with  a  party  of  soldiers ; 
and  Capt.  How  gathered  in  haste  what  men  he  was  able,  and  marched  with  them 
from  Marlborough  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  They  foug;ht  with  bravery,  but  the  large 
number  of  the  enemy  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retreat  into  garrison.  Upon  this  the 
enemy  burnt  the  meeting-house  and  six  other  buildings,  and  destroyed  much  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  town.  Before  night  such  numbers  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town, 
that  the  enemy  retreated,  and  with  such  success  that  they  were  not  overtaken  by  our 
soldiers.  What  number  of  the  enemy  was  killed  at  this  time  is  uncertain,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  be  considerable.  A  French  officer  of  .some  distinction  was  mortally 
wounded,  which  greatly  exasperated  them. 

"  On  the  26th  of  October,  the  same  year,  1704,  a  party  of  the  enemy  having  been 
discovered  at  Still  river,  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  belonging  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  gar- 
rison, with  divers  others,  went  in  quest  of  them,  and  returned  in  the  evening,  much 
&tigued  with  the  service  of  the  day.  Mr.  Grardiner,  (who  had  been  'preaching  several 
years  with  the  people  of  Lancaster,  and  was  now  thieir  pastor  elect,)  m  comp<issioii  to 
the  soldiery,  took  the  watch  that  night  upon  himself  j  and  coming  out  of  thp  box  late 
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hi  Ibe  night,  upon  some  occasion,  was  heard  by  one  Samuel  PrescoCt  in  the  hoose, 
between  sle^nng  and  waking,  who,  supposing  him  an  enemy,  seized  the  first  gnn 
which  came  to  hand,  and  shot  hira  through  the  body  in  the  parade.  £ut  the  &tal 
mistake  immediately  appeared ;  and  he,  being  carried  into  the  house,  forgave  the  per 
sen  who  shot  him,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  expired,  to  the  great  gnef  not  only  of  his 
ooDSort,  but  of  his  people,  who  had  an  high  esteem  of  him. 

"  On  the  15th  of  October,  1705,  Mr.  Thomas  Sawyer,  with  his  son,  Elias  Sawyer, 
and  John  Biglow,  were  captivated  at  his  garrisoned  house  about  the  dawn  of  day. 
Mr.  Sawyer's  youngest  son,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  escaped  through  a  back  win* 
dow  of  the  house. 

"  The  Indians  treated  Mr.  Sawyer  with  much  cruelty,  but  at  length  they  arrived  at 
Montreal.  There  Mr.  Sawyer  observed  to  the  French  governor  that  on  the  river 
Chamblee  there  was  a  fine  seat  for  mills ;  and  that  he  would  build  a  saw*mill  for  him, 
provided  he  would  procure  a  ransom  for  himself,  his  son,  and  Biglow.  The  governor 
readily  closed  with  the  proposal,  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  saw-mill  in  all  Canada, 
nor  artificer  capable  of  building  one.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Indians,  and  ob- 
tained the  ransom  of  young  Sawyer  and  Biglow  without  the  least  difficulty,  but  no 
sum  would  purchase  Mr.  Sawyer's  redemption.  Him  Tbeing  distinguished  for  his 
bravery,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  a  number  of  their  bretnrenY  they  were  determined 
to  immolate.  The  victim  was  accordingly  led  forth  and  actually  fastened  to  the  stake, 
environed  with  materials  so  disposed  as  to  effect  a  lingering  death.  The  savages,  sur- 
rounding the  unfortunate  prisoner,  began  to  anticipate  the  horrid  pleasure  of  beholding 
their  captive  writhing  in  tortures  amidst  the  rising  flames,  and  of  rending  the  air  with 
their  dismal  yells.  On  a  sudden  a  friar  appeared,  and  with  great  solemnity  held  forth 
what  he  declared  to  be  the  key  to  the  gates  of  purgatory,  and  told  them  imless  they 
immediately  released  their  prisoner  he  would  instantly  unlock  those  gates  and  send 
them  headlong  thereinto.  Superstition  prevailed,  and  wrought  the  deliverance  of  Mr. 
Sawyer,  for  they  at  once  unbound  him,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  governor.  In  one 
year  he  completed  a  mill,  when  he  and  Biglow  were  discharged.  They  detained  his  son 
Elias  one  year  longer,  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  sawing  and  keeping  the  mill  in  or- 
der ;  when  he  was  amply  rewarded  and  sent  home  to  his  friends,  where  his  father  and 
he  both  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  were  gathered  to  their  graves  in  peace. 

"On  August  5th,  17 JO,  a  party  of  the  enemy  coming  by  advantage  of  the  bushes 
very  near  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  and  Mr.  Oliver  wilder,  and  an  Indian  .servant,  at  their 
labor  in  the  field,  the  servant  was  killed,  but  the  men  escaped  to  the  garrison.  And 
this  was  the  last  mischief  done  by  the  enemy  in  Lancaster. *' 

The  year  following  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  Rev.  Joseph 
Rowlandson  preached  among  the  people,  and  continuing  with  them, 
he  was  ordained  in  1658,  at  which  time  it  is  probable  the  church 
was  gathered,  though  not  certainly  known,  as  the  records  were 
destroyed  at  the  burning  of  Mr.  Rowiandson's  house.  After  the 
resettlement  of  the  town.  Rev.  John  Whiting  was  settled  in  the 
pastoral  office,  in  November,  1690.  He  continued  but  a  few  years, 
being  killed,  as  already  related,  in  1697.  In  May,  1701,  Rev. 
Andrew  Gardner  began  to  preach  at  Lancaster,  and  the  day  of  his 
ordination  was  fixed  in  the  fall  of  1704 ;  but  before  the  time  came, 
a  sudden  and  surprising  death  arrested  him.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  John  Prentice,  who  was  ordained  March  29,  1708.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  who  was  installed  •  in 
1748.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.  D.,  the  next  pastor,  was  settled 
in  1793.  From  the  close  of  the  last  Indian  war  the  population 
increased  rapidly.  The  first  meeting-house,  as  already  stated,  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  in  1704.  Another  was  raised  the  next  year, 
and  completed  in  1706.  The  third  was  built  in  1743.  The  present 
elegant  brick  meeting-house  was  built  in  1816,  and  was  dedicated 
on  the  1st  of  January  following.  Within  the  present  bounds  of 
the  town  there  has  never  been  but  one  incorporated  religious 
society. 
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Lancaster  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Nashua  river,  ivbose 
north  and  south  branches  meet  near  the  center  of  the  town.  This 
stream  annually  overflows  the  extensive  intervals  on  its  banks,  and 
enriches  their  already  productive  soil.  There  are  ten  ponds  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.  Interesting  specimens  of  minerals  are 
found  here,  and  a  large  slate  quarry  was  once  worked  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Boston  market,  but  has  for  some  time  been  neglected. 


South-western  vien  of  the  central  part  of  Lancaster. 

The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part 
of  Lancaster  from  the  road  a  few  rods  north  of  the  burying-ground. 
The  prominent  building  in  the  center,  with  a  spire,  is  the  Congre- 
gational (Unitarian)  church.  The  building  with  a  small  spire,  to 
the  right,  is  the  academy.  The  Lancaster  House,  with  a  turret, 
is  seen  to  the  left  of  the  church;  the  bridge  seen  below  the  meeting- 
house is  that  on  which  the  principal  road  crosses  the  Nashua.  The 
Lancaster  Bank  is  in  this  village.  Mr.  Rowlandson's  house,  which 
was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  was  located  at  the  spot  where  the  cattle 
are  seen  feeding.  In  the  central  village  there  are  about  75  houses. 
In  this  place  there  are  many  large  elms.  There  are  two  other  vil- 
lages in  this  town,  the  south  or  New  Boston,  and  the  North  village. 
Population,  1,903.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  about  25 
from  Lowell,  and  35  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  1  woollen 
and  3  small  cotton  mills.  There  were  6  comb  manufactories; 
value  of  combs  manufactured,  $35,000;  males  employed,  40; 
females,  9.  Engraving  in  its  various  branches,  printing,  and  book- 
binding have  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  central  village. 
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This  township  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1686-7,  by  Joshua  Lamb,  Richard  Draper,  Samuel  Rugdes,  and 
others.    The  natives  called  the  place  Tawtaid,  but  by  the  English, 
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before  the  present  name  waa  given,  it  was  dalled  Strawberry-hilL 
The  settlement  was  not  made  till  many  years  after  the  purchase* 

In  the  beginning  of  1713,  the  proprietors  petitioned  the  general  court  for  a  CGnfimub^ 
tion  of  the  purchase ;  which  was  granted,  on  the  condition  that  within  7  years  fixnn 
that  time  50  families  should  be  settled  on  a  part  of  the  tract,  and  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  should  be  reserved  for  the  gotupel  ministry  there  and  a  school.  The 
court  ordered  that  the  town  should  be  named  Leicester.  It  appears  that  the  50  fan^i^^ 
were  settled  on  land  previous  to  1722,  for  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  of  that  year  a  deed  w«« 
executed  by  order  of  the  proprietors  to  John  Stebbins  and  46  others^  securing  to  them 
their  lands.  Parts  of  the  original  purchase  are  now  comprehended  in  the  towns  of 
S^ncer,  Paxton,  and  Ward.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  Marcb| 
1721.  The  exact  time  when  the  Congregational  church  here  was  first  formed  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  that  it  was  organized  before  the  30th  of  March,  1721,  appears  probable, 
since  at  a  town  meeting  then  held  the  question  of  settling  Mr.  David  Parsons  as 
pastor  was  acted  upon.  He  was  the  first  minister  in  the  town,  and  was  installed  in 
Sept.,  1721.  He  had  previously  been  settled  in  Maiden.  The  connection  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons with  the  people  was  Very  unhappy,  as  they  soon  began  to  differ,  and  at  length 
feU  into  violent  contention.  Difficulties  continuing  to  increase,  the  town  voted,  on  the 
13th  of  Jan.,  1735,  to  join  in  calling  an  ecclesiastical  council  to  dismiss  him,  which  con- 
▼ening,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  relation  on  the  6th  of  March  the  same 
year.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  the  town  till  his  death,  in  1737.  By  his 
particular  direction  he  was  buried  on  his  own  land;  apart  from  the  graves  of  those 
who  had  once  formed  a  part  of  his  congregation.  He  was  unwilling  that  his  ashes 
should  repose  by  the  side  of  those  with  whom  he  had  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary, 
bat  who  had  contended  with  him.  His  grave  is  now  visible  in  a  mowing-field,  abo^t 
30  rods  north  of  the  meeting-house.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office  by  Rev. 
David  Goddard,  a  native  of  Framingham,  in  1736,  whoee  relation  to  the  people  was  tmi* 
formly  happy.  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Goddard,  was  ofdained  in 
1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Conklin,  in  1763.  The  next  minister,  Rer. 
Zeph.  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  'Gained  in  1798.  Dr.  Moore  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jolm 
Nelson  in  1812.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  the  town  about  the  year  1738.  The  firsi 
minister  was  Dr.  Thomas  Oreen,  a  phvsician  of  considerable  distinction  in  his  day. 
He  was  a  native  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Leicester.  It 
"was  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality  that  this  church  was  gathered.  Their  meet- 
ing-house stands  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Congregational  meeting-house.  There 
has  been  a  respectable  society  of  Friends  here  for  more  than  a  centuiy.  In  1732, 
eight  persons  filed  their  certificate  with  the  town-clerk  that  they  belonged  to  that  per- 
suasion, who,  either  from  a  mistake  in  spelling,  or  to  make  a  revengeful  pun,  wrote 
it  "  those  peq)le  called  Quackers."  Their  present  meeting-house,  built  in  1791.  is  com- 
tnodioUs  and  of  good  proportions.  The  spot  in  which  it  stands  is  retired,  and  almost 
surrounded  with  forest-trees ;  around  it  repose,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  ashes  of 
those  who  have  died  of  the  society.  The  number  of  this  society  is  now  about  130 
members.  In  1823,  an  Episcopal  society  was  gathered  in  the  souUi  part  of  the  town^ 
and  a  neat  church  erected  by  private  subscription,  which  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Griswold,  in  May,  1824.  The  Kev.  Joseph  Muenscher  was  ordained  in  March,  imme- 
diatelv  after  which  he  took  charge  of  this  church.  This  was  the  first  Episcopal  church 
ever  iormed  in  Worcester  county. 

.There  was  from  1777  till  1783  a  society  of  Jews  resident  in  this 
town.  They  removed  here  in  the  winter  of  1777  from  Newport, 
R.  I.,  to  escape  from  the  war  then  raging  along  the  coasts.  There 
were  in  the  whole,  including  servants,  ahout  70  who  removed  here. 
Numbers  of  them  engaged  in  trade,  and  Ucenses  are  recorded  to 
these  "  to  sell  bohea  and  other  Indian  teas.''  After  peace  took 
place  they  mostly  returned  to  Newport.  They  always  observed 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  law,  and  their  stores  were  closed 
from  Friday  evening  until  Monday  morning.  A  child  of  one  of 
the  families  having  one  day  tasted  of  some  pork  in  one  of  the 
neighbor's  houses,  its  mother,  immediately  upon  learning  the  fact, 
adnunistered  a  powerful  emetic,  and  thus  cast  out  the  sin  of  which 
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it  had  been  ttnconsciously  guilty.  Not  one  of  their  number  ww 
remains ;  the  last  individusd  some  years  since  moved  to  New  TotIl 
and  the  synagogue  where  they  worshipped  is  now  desolate  and 
forsaken. 

In  this  town  is  an  endowed  academy,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  state,  which  was  incorporated  March  23,  1784.  It  owes  its 
foundation  to  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Col.  Jacob  Davis 
and  Col.  Ebenezer  Crafts.  This  for  many  years  was  the  only 
academy  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  character  of  its  instruc- 
tion has  ever  been  elevated  and  liberal.  It  has  a  respectable  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  which  was  procured  in  1824. 


Wea  vtem  of  Leicester. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Leicester,  as 
seen  from  the  residence  of  N.  P.  Denny,  Esq.,  on  Mount  Pleasant, 
about  1  mile  distant  from  the  center  of  the  place.  The  public 
buildings,  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  churches,  the  academy,  the 
bank,  and  town-house,  all  stand  in  a  line  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  public  green,  surrounded  by  railing. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  several  large  brooks. 
Shaw  and  Henshaw  ponds  are  of  some  extent  There  are  5 
churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Friends,  and  1  Baptist 
Population,  2,122.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  46  from 
Boston.  Chppville  is  a  manufacturing  village,  situated  about  4 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  having  an  Episcopal  and  Baptist 
church.  In  1837,  there  were  5  woollen  mills,  15  sets  of  machine- 
ry; 130,159  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $319,450; 
males  employed,  166 ;  females,  178.  There  were  8  manufactories 
of  machine  cards ;  machines,  118 ;  value  of  machine  cards  manu- 
faclured,  $101,500;  hands  employed,  38;  there  were  9  manufac- 
tories of  hand  cards ;  machines,  35 ;  value  of  cards  manufactured, 
"50,300 ;  hands  employed,  32.  There  was  1  scythe  manufactory, 
^20  hands,)  and  1  machine  manufactory,  (8  hands.) 
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This  town  was  taken  from  Lancaster,  and  was  part  of  what 
"Was  called  "  Latwaster  New  OrantJ^   It  was  incorporated  in  1740. 

The  church  here  was  embodied  in  1743,  and  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  ordained  their 
pastor.  On  account  of  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  his  people  about  some 
minor  doctrinal  points  of  religion,  he  was  dismi&ted  in  1757.  But  about  one  fifth  of 
the  society  adhenng  to  him,  a  poll  society  wns  made  of  them  by  the  legislature,  with 
\7hom  he  preached  till  prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age ;  and  was  dismissed  from 
them  in  1788.  AAer  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  uith  Mr.  Rogers*  the  church 
and  town  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  minister,  and  in  1762  Rev.  Francis  Gardner  was 
settled  their  second  pastor.  AAer  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Rogers  from  the  ''poll  socie- 
ty," that  church  and  society  was  dissolved,  and  the  members  united  with  Mr.  Qard- 
tier's  church.  Rev.  William  Bascom,  the  successor  of  Mr.^rdner,  was  installed  in 
1815,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Abel  Conant,  in  1824.  Rev.  Phillips  Payson  was 
•idained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in  1825  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ochus  6.  Hub- 
iMird,  in  1833. 


South-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  LeowUtater, 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  much  excellent  land.  The 
north  and  western  parts  are  hilly,  the  land  rising  in  long  regular 
swells;  the  eastern  part,  through  which  Nashua  river  passes,  has 
extensive  plains  and  tracts  of  interval. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Leom- 
inster village,  which  consists  of  upwards  of  30  dwelling-houses,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  two  churches  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. Thia  place  is  20  miles  from  Worcester,  7  from  Lancaster, 
5  from  Fitchburg,  and  41  from  Boston.  There  are  5  churches,  2 
Congregational,  (I  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Baptist,  and  1  Uni- 
versalist.  Population,  1,944.  In  1837,  there  were  6  paper-mills  in 
tliis  town,  and  17  comb  manufactories;  value  of  combs,  $80,800; 
males  employed,  84 ;  females,  47. 
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Tms  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1719,  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  upon  their  petition,  for  a  valuable  consideration^ 
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feBenring,  however,  school  imd  ministerial  lands.  The  grant  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  present  town  of  Fitchburg.  It  was  called 
Turkey  Hill  (from  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  tract  which  was  once 
frequented  by  wild  turkeys)  until  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  in 
ITSfe;  -when  the  name  of  Lunenburg  was  given  to  it,  in  compli- 
ment to  George  II.,  who  the  preceding  year  came  to  the  Britidi 
throne,  and  was  styled  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  as  having  in  his  Ger- 
man dominions  a  town  of  that  name.  Many  of  the  first  settlers 
were  emigrants  from  Ireland  and  Scotland.  A  church  was  formed 
here  in  1728,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner  ordained  pastor,  a 
few  months  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  1732,  ai;id  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  David 
Steams,  who  died  in  1761.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Payson,  ordained  in  1762,  died  in  a  few  months.  Their  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Zabdiel  Adams,  ordained  in  1764.  The  suc- 
ceeding ministers  were  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  ordained  in  1802,  Rev. 
David  Damon,  in  1815,  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  in  1828. 
Rev.  Eli  W.  Harrington  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in 
1837.  The  land  in  this  town  is  elevated,  and  the  hills  afford  the 
best  soil.  The  people  are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  90,000  palm-leaf  hats;  value, 
$17,000.  There  were  16,000  volumes  of  books  printed  and  bound; 
hands  employed,  5.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  are  two 
churches,  and  about  15  houses.  Distance,  25  miles  from  Worces* 
ttor,  10  from  Lancaster,  22  from  Lowell,  and  40  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,250. 
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[Ifor  the  history  aad  description  of  this  town,  the  author  is  indebted  to  a  well- written 
history,  by  John  Geo,  Metcal/,  M.  D.,  of  Mendon.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  his- 
tory, so  politely  furnished  by  the  author,  could  not  be  copied  entire ;  but,  owing  to  the 
prescribed  limits  of  this  pubfioation,  extracts  only  ooukl  be  given.] 

Mendon  is  situated  at  the  south-easternmost  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  it  except  Lancaster. 
It  was  incorporated  May  15, 1667.  It  is  18  miles  from  Worcester, 
34  from  Boston,  and  24  from  Providence,  R.  I.  It  is  12  miles  from 
the  Worcester  and  Boston  railroad  at  Westborough.  Population 
in  1837,  3,667. 

The  face  of  the  town  is  broken  and  hilly ;  the  north  part  is  the 
most  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  This  part  of 
the  township  has  also  long  been  noted  for  its  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  winter  apples.  The  south-westerly  portion  of  the  town  is 
^nerally  rough  and  stony,  though  there  are  some  excellent  farms 
m  it  The  south-easterly  part  is  more. level  and  sandy,  and  less 
fertile;  the  middle,  hilly  and  thinly  inhabited. 
i  The  manufacturing  villages  are  all  in  the  south  parish,  and  are 
situated  principally  upon  Mill  and  Blackstone  rivers.  They  are 
called  Millville,  Blackstone,  Waterford,  and  Upper  and  Liower 
.Canadas.    There  are  five  post-offices  in  this  town,  viz,  Mendoi^ 
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in  the  north  parish,  and  South  Mendon,  Millville,  Blackstone  and 
Waterford,  in  the  soiith  parish.  There  are  nine  houses  for  pubUc 
worship,  viz.  1  Congregational  Restorationist,  1  Evangelical,  and 
1  Friends  in  the  north  parish,  and  1  Congregational  Restorationist, 
1  Free-Will  Baptist,  1  Friends,  2  Calvinistic,  and  1  unoccupied, 
in  the  south  parish. 


SouthfwetUm  view  of  the  eentraH  part  of  Mendom. 

tThe  aboTe  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  Mendon,  as  it  is  entered 
firoin  the  westward.  The  yillage  consists  of  three  churches,  1  Congregational  Resto- 
rationist, 1  Orthodox,  and  1  for  Friends ;  there  aie,  perhaps,  upwards  of  50  dwelUng- 
booaes  within  half  a  mile  of  these  churches.  The  village  is  situated  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  haying  an  extensive  ph»pect  to  the  eastward.] 

Mendon  was  originally  settled  by  people  from  Braintree  and 
Weymouth,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  John  Moore,  George  Aid- 
rich,  Nathaniel  Hareman,  Alexander  Phimley,  Matthias  Puffer, 
John  Woodland,  Ferdinando  Thayer,  Daniel  Lovett,  John  Hasber, 
Josiah  Chapin,  Joseph  Penniman,  John  Scammell,  and  John  Gur- 
ney,  of  Braintree;  Goodman  King,  Sen.,  Walter  Cook,  William 
Holbrook,  Joseph  White,  Goodman  Thomson,  Goodman  John 
Raynes,  Goodman  Bolter,  Sen.,  Abraham  Staples,  Samuel  Pratt 
ana  Thomas  Bolter,  of  Weymouth,  all  had  land  allotted  to  them 
before  their  removal  to  the  town. 

At  a  ^eral  court  holden  at  Boston,  Oct.  16, 1660,  "  in  flirther  answer  to  said  Bran- 
try  petition,  the  court  declare  that  they  judge  meete  and  proper  to  grant  a  pUmtatum  of 
eight  miles  square,  and  that  the  persons  named  have  liberty  to  enter  upon  and  make  a 
beginning  thereat.''  This  tract  of  eight  miles  square  was  afterwards  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  lor  the  sum  of  <' 'twenty-fower  pounds  sterling,"  as  set  forth  in  a  deed  given 
l^  <<  Anawassanauk,  alis  John,  Quashaamait,  alis  WiUiam  of  Blewe  hills.  Great  John, 
^lamsconont  alis  Peter,  and  Upannbohqueen,  alis  Jacob  of  Natick,"  to  Moses  Fajm 
and  Peter  Brackett,  <<both  of  Brantre;"  said  deed  bearingdate  April  22,  1662^  and 
witnessed  by  John  Elliot,  Sen.,  John  Elliot,  Jr.  and  Daniel  Weld,  Sea. 

At  the  time  of  the  above  grant  the  court  also  ordered  <'  that  Major  Humphrey  Ath* 
erton,  Lieut.  Roger  Clap,  Eliazur  Lusher  and  Deacon  Parke,  or  any  three  of  them, 
shall  be  and  are  nereby  impowered  to  make  a  valid  act  there.''  These  ^ntlemen  were 
denominated  "  the  committee  for  Nipmug,"  which,  it  seems,  was  the  onginsU  name  of 
tb«  town.    Oct.  30,  1663,  this  conumttee  ordered  that  all  those  persons  who  had  been 
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•eeepCedtoallotmeiitsoflaiidm  the  pkntatkNi  should  remore  there,  vitk  iheirhm^ 
lies,  by  the  middle  of  Nov.  1664, "  upon  penaltie  of  forfeitoer  of  all  their  grants  there.** 
At  a  general  court  held  at  Boston,  Majr  15,  1667,  the  plantatkm  of  ifipmuf,  which 
was  now  adled  Qmrnsk^auge,  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Msiidon,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  coun^  of  Middlesex,  May  12, 1670.  Moses  Payn  and  Peter  Braduct, 
'  grantees,  assigned  all  their  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  territory  lo  th*^ 
iMendon. 


The  ir^  meeting-house  was  "  set  on  the  highest  side  or  part<^ 
the  land,  which  is  a  highway,  neere  to  Joseph  Whitens  san  pitt,  m 
his  house  lott ;"  but  where  Joseph  Whitens  sand  pit  was,  and  con- 
sequently where  the  first  meeting-house  was  located,  traditicm 
does  not  agree.  As  the  original  inhabitants  all  settled  in  what  is 
now  called  the  north  parish,  and  as  the  meeting-house  was  near  a 
sand  pit,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  placed  somewhere  between  the 
present  Prienos^  meeting-house  and  Muddy  brook. 

There  was  no  magistrate  among  the  first  settlers,  at  least  such  as  would  senre  the 
purposes  of  the  town,  for  we  find  that  Jan.  1,  1669,  "  the  town  men  chose  the  coloneH 
to  be  returned  to  the  general  coarte  to  gain  power  to  take  the  virdict  of  y*  jury  upon 
y*  death  of  John  Lovett — to  marrv — and  to  give  the  present  constable  his  oath.''  These 
powers  were  conferred  upon  Colonel  Crowne,  at  a  general  court  holden  at  BostoBy 
Ma/ 19,  1669. 

Among  other  orders  passed  by  the  selectmen  this  year,  is  the  following :  "  Ordered, 
by  us,  to  reul  the  law  to  y  youth,  to  exhorte  them  to  the  due  and  carefoi  observatioift 
of  y^  Lord's  day,  and  that  tneir  parents  be  desired  to  do  their  duty  herein,  for  the  pin- 
moting  God's  glory,  theirs  and  their  children's  good." 

Joseph  Emerson  was  the  Jirst  minister,  and  was  settled  Dec.  1,  1669 ;  though  his 
salary  did  not  begin  until  Jan.  1,  1670.  He  was  son-in-law  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bnnkly, 
who  was  minister  of  Concord,  and  who  concluded  the  terms  of  settlement  betwe^i  Mr. 
Emerson  and  the  town.  Mr.  Emerson's  salary  was  tbrty-five  pounds  for  the  first  two 
yean,  to  be  paid  as  follows  : 

'^Tenn  pounds  at  Boston  yearly  at  some  shope  there,  or  in  money  at  this  town.  The 
remayning  to  be  made  up,  two  pounds  of  butter  for  every  cow,  the  rest  in  pork,  wheal, 
barley,  and  soe  to  make  the  year's  pay  in  work,  Indian  com,  rye,  pease  and  beef." 

AuteT  the  second  year  he  was  to  be  paid  fi Ay-five  pounds  yearly,  '<  and  soe  on  as  God 
shall  enable  them.''  All  diflerences  between  the  minister  and  the  town  were  to  be 
referred,  for  adjudication,  to  the  churches  of  Medfield,  Dedham  and  Roxbury. 

Mr.  Emerson  continued  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  thepeople  until  the 
town  was  destroyed,  by  the  Indians,  in  King  Philip's  war,  in  1675.  When  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  returned,  in  1680,  Mr.  Emerson  did  not  come  back  with  them. 

Hie  transactions  of  a  town  meeting,  holden  May  6, 1675,  was  the  last  entry  in  the 
records  before  the  town  was  burned.  One  Richard  Post  was  killed  at  this  time,  and, 
as  tradition  sasrs,  near  the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  S.  Hastings.  Post  lived  on  the 
road  from  Mendon  leading  towards  Sherburne,  and  that  portion  of  it  upon  whidi  his 
bouse  was  situated,  though  since  shut  up  as  a  public  higtiway,  has  retained  the  name 
of  Poet's  lane  to  this  day.  Post  vns  the  first  man  killed  in  King  Philip's  war  withia 
the  bounds  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

After  an  absence  of  about  five  years,  the  inhabitants,  or  at  least  the  major  part  of 
them,  returned,  and  Jan.  3, 1680,  was  holden  their  first  town  meeting.  At  this  meet* 
ing,  amouff  other  town  officers,  Samuel  Read  was  chosen  '<  dark  of  the  scrits."  They 
immediately  set  about  rebuilding  another  meeting-house,  and,  Oct.  4, 1680,  gave  a 
call  to  Mr.  Grindal  Hanson  to  become  their  minister.  Mr.  Hanson  accepted  the  call, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  his  parochial  duties,  but  was  not  ordained  until  April  7, 
1684.  His  salary  was  fifty-five  pounds  per  annum,  as  follows :  **  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum  in  starling  country  money  of  New  England,  and  forty  poutius  per  annum  more 
to  bee  paid  in  good  merdmntabell  country  pay,  such  as  the  town  raiseth."  His  salarr 
was  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  on  the  25th  of  October  and  the  25th  of  March.  All  difli* 
culties  were  to  be  referred  to  a  mutual  council  of  Ck>ngregational  ministers. 

Benjamin  Albee  built  the  first  grist-mill  near  where  the  present  mill  of  Nathan  Allen 
stands,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  in  1675.  Matthias  Pufier  erected  the 
necond  mill  in  1681,  near  where  the  first  one  stood.  The  first  saw-mill  was  built  by 
Seij.  Josiah  Chapin,  and  was  located  upon  Muddy  brook,  some  distance  above  where 
the  present  road  to  Milford  crosses  it.    Joseph  and  Angell  Torrey  soon  after  bnik  a 
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Moood  lav-mill  vpon  School  brook,  near  wliere  the  jnresent  mill  of  Obadiah  Wood  and 
I<ymao  Keith  stiiAds.  Joiteioh  Sterens  was  the  first  blacksmith,  and  James  Bide  the 
iiecond,  though  it  seems  he  did  not  lire  np  to  his  agreement,  <*  to  do  the  town's  smiik^' 
Tf  work  to  their  acceptance/'  for  within  a  year  after  his  settlement  the  constable  was 
directed  **  eo  warn  James  Bick  forthwith  to  take  off  his  firameand  fence  from  the  town's 
land,  and  no  more  to  In  Comber  the  same." 

From  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  seem  to  hare  parsned  the  even  tenor  of 
their  ways  for  many  years,  without  any  thing  remarkable  m  the  history  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Blr.  Rawson,  their  minister,  and  who  was  a  cotemporarr  and  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Cotton  Mather,  died  Feb.  6, 1715,  aged  56  years,  and  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  an  eminent  divine.  His  reputation  as  a 
theologian  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  general  court  sometimes  referred  grave 
and  serious  questions  of  ecclesiastical  poHty  to  him  for  hM  decision. 

Mr.  Rawson,  though  he  still  continuS?d  the  minister  of  the  town,  did  not  perform  his 
parochial  duties  for  some  time  before  his  decease.  Feb.  9,  1716,  in  concurrence  with 
the  church,  who  bad  chosen  Mr.  Joseph  Dorr  for  their  inij/or,  the  town  also  chose  him 
to  be  their  minister  ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  montn.  Mr.  Dorr  was  ordained.  His 
salary  was  X70  for  the  first  year,  and  £75  per  annum  aAerwards ;  and  for  settlement, 
or  "encouragement,"  j£160  was  also  granted. 

In  the  year  1726,  a  great  sickness  prevailed  in  this  town,  as  appears  by  the  follow, 
ing  otficial  record.  ^  Sept.  16, 1726.  In  consideration  of  the  great  sichteu  which  is 
now  in  the  towa,  it  passed  b^  a  clere  vote  to  lett  swine  run  at  large  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  being  yoked  and  nnged  as  the  law  directs."  Tradition  reports  this  sickness 
to  have  been  a  dysentery,  and  that  many  died  of  it. 

In  1727,  the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house,  being  the  present  oM  one,  near  the 
office  of  Warren  Rawson,  Esq.,  began  to  be  talked  about.  This  subject  gave  rise  to  a 
long  and  angry^  contention.  At  last,  after  the  opposition  had  become  wearied  with  the 
further  invention  of  expedients  to  put  off  the  building  of  the  house;  Oct.  22, 1730,  "  It 
was  voted,  that  the  town  provide  a  Btarell  of  Rhum  towards  the  raising  the  meeting- 
house." After  it  was  rau«Bd,  however,  some  one  of  the  opposition,  not  easily  appcaeued, 
it  seems,  undertook  to  cut  off  the  S.  W.  corner  post,  but  aid  not  accomphsh  his  object. 
His  mark,  it  is  said,  remains  to  this  day.  Notice  was  taken  of  this  act  as  follows :  At  a 
town  meeting,  Aug.  21,  1731,  "Voted  whether  the  Town  would  chuse  a  Committee  to 
see  if  they  could  find  out  who  hath,  by  cutting,  damnified  the  meeting-house ;  and  it 
passed  in  the  negative." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Dorr  died  March  9, 1768,  aged  79,  and  in  the  52d  year  of  his  minis- 
tnr.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was  ordained  April  19, 1769. 
His  salaiy  was  "60  pounds  lawful  money,  with  the  interest  of  the  ministry  money  and 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  Precinct." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was  dismissed  from  his  ministerial  charge,  in  concurrence 
with  the  church,  Dec.  3, 1782.  Certain  pecuniary  matters  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Wil- 
lard and  the  parish  were  referred,  for  settlement,  to  an  arbitration,  composed  of  Ezra 
Whitney,  Esq.,  of  Douglass,  Capt.  Samuel  Warren,  of  Milford,  and  James  Haws,  Esq. 
of  Westborough. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Willard  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  who  was  install- 
ed over  the  first  Congregational  society  in  Mendon,  March  23,  1786.  The  society 
fhiling  to  support  him,  he  was  dismissed  June  13, 1791,  for  the  purpose  of  being  retain- 
ed by  the  first  parish.  The  parish  contract  with  Mr.  Alexander  is  dated  Feb.  10, 1792. 
His  salary  was  90  pounds  per  annum.  Mr.  Alexander  continued  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  first  parish  in  Mendon  tmtil  Dec.  7,  1802^  when^  in  concurrence  with  the  churchy 
he  was  dismissed. 

Rev.  Preserved  Smith  was  his  successor.  He  was  installed  Oct.  2,  1805,  over  the 
first  and  second  parishes.  His  salary  was  9333  33,  one  fifth  of  which  was  contributed 
by  the  second  parish.  Oct.  10,  1812,  Mr.  Smith  was  dismissed,  in  concurrence  with 
the  church. 

June  16, 1814,  the  parish  gave  a  call  \o  the  Rev.  Luther  Bailey  to  settle  with  them 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  Mr.  Bailey  did  not  accede  to  their  proposal. 

The  Rev.  Simeon  Doggett  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  was  settled  Jan.  17, 
1815.    His  salarv  was  $350  per  annum.    He  was  dismissed  Jan.  18, 1831. 

Rev.  Adin  Baliou,  the  present  minister  of  the  first  parish,  was  installed  Bfay  3, 1832, 
with  a  sabuy  of  t400  per  annum.  The  installation  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  of  Walthaml  April  1, 1837,  Mr.  Ballou's  salary  was  raised  to  $500 
per  annum. 

The  town  of  Mendon  parted  with  portions  of  her  territonr  upon  the  incropomtion  of 
every  one  of  the  towns  lying  upon  her  borders,  and  our  Rhode  Island  neii^bors  aia 
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endeavoring,  sttU  fbrther,  to  curtail  ns  of  oar  fair  proportioi|8.    The  towns  of  ]    ^ 

ham,  Milford,  Upton,  Northt>ridge,  and  Uxbrid^e  each  came  in  for  their  ihare  of  oir 
territory  when  they  were  erected  into  separate  towns. 

The  following  table  shows  "  the  condition  and  products  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  industry"  in  the  town  of  Mendon,  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1837.    It  is  copied  from  an  official  document 

"Cotton  mills,  8j  cotton  spindles,  13,914;  cotton  consumed,  474,000  lbs.;  coHoi 
«ood8  manufactured,  3,003,000  yards ;  ralue  of  same,  i251,410  ;  males  employed,  207; 
females,  205 ;  capital  invested,  #323,400.  Woollen  mills,  4 ; '  sets  of  woollen  maduDe- 
ry,  12}  wool  consumed,  330,000  lbs.;  cloth  manufactured,  305,000  yards;  raloeof 
same,  $324,000;  males  employed,  71 ;  females,  62 ;  capital  invested,  $113,000 ;  spetm 
Ml  used  by  manufacrurers,  4,775  gallons.  Common  sheep,  142.  Boots  manufactured, 
22,225  pairs;  shoes,  150  pairs;  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $39,800 ;  males  employed^ 
61 :  females,  6.  Air  and  cupola  furnace,  1 ;  iron  castings  made,  4  tons ;  value  of  sanifl^ 
$480 ;  capital  invested,  $250.  Scythe  manufactories,  2  ;  scythes  manufactured,  1,860; 
value  of  scythes,  $1,400 ;  hands  employed,  5 ;  capital  invested,  $7,000.  Plough  mana- 
fiictory.  1 ;  ploughs  manufactured,  25 ;  value  of  same,  $175 ;  employing  1  perrai. 
Straw  bonnets  manufactured,  1.500 ;  value  of  same,  $4,000.  Palm-ieaf  hats  manufac- 
tured, 50 ;  value  of  same,  $16  50.  Value  of  machinery  manufactured,  $6,000 ;  bands 
employed,  23 ;  capital  invested,  $5,000.  Value  of  wagons  and  harnesses  manofte- 
tured,  $2,000 ;  hands  employed,  4 ;  capital  invested,  $2,000.*' 
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Mu^LBUav,  formerly  a  part  of  Sutton,  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1813.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  parish  in  1742,  and  called  the 
second  parish  in  Sutton.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1743,  but  the  church  was  not  embodied  till  1747.  Rev.  James 
Wellman,  the  first  pastor,  was  prdained  in  1747 ;  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Chaplin,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1764.  Rev.  Joseph  Goffei 
the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1794.  Rev.  Osgood  Herrick 
succeeded  Mr.  Gofie  in  1830.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Beach,  was  settled  in  1837.  The  Rev.  George  Campbell  was  in- 
stalled the  first  pastor  of  the  Second  church,  in  1^0;  he  was 
succeeded,  in  1834,  by  Rev.  William  A.  Learned.  Rev.  Samuel 
G.  Buckingha(m,  the  next  pastor^  was  ordained  in  1837. 

In  the  town  are  several  flourishing  villages.  The  one  seen  in  the  engraving  is  calM 
the  Armory  Village,  in  which  is  the  post-office ;  Millbury  Bank,  with  a  capital  ot 
$100,000 ;  and  the  Second  Congregational  meeting.honse.  Bnrbank  Village  is  situ- 
ated about  one  mile  south-westerly,  in  which  is  a  number  of  factories,  and  the  First 
Congregational  meeting-house,  having  a  large  basement  story  occupied  as  a  town 
hall.  About  two  miles  farther  west,  is  another  villag<?,  in  which  is  a  post-c^lce,  caUed 
the  West  Millbury  post-office.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  village  is  a  meedng- 
house,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Baptist  and  the  Third  Congregational  Societies. 
There  is  also  a  society  of  Methodists  in  this  town,  who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  laige 
hall  in  Armory  Village. 

Millbury  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  extensively  engaged  in  manafactoring.  Tlie 
township  is  generally  hilly,  though  of  good  soil.  It  is  watered  by  the  BlackstOBe 
river,  and  the  Blackstone  canal  passes  through  Armory  village,  in  which  is  a  nnmbir 
of  locks.  A  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  was  constructed  to  tte 
place  in  1838,  giving  the  inhabitants  the  advantages  of  a  direct  and  constant  < 
cation  with  Bc^n. 
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Nortk-wesUm  tiem  in  MiUbury, 

Population,  2,163.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  42  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  6  woollen  mills ;  18  sets  of  machine- 
ry ;  166,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactureid ;  value,  $348,000 ; 
males  employed,  148;  females,  128  ;  one  cotton  mill;  1,848  cotton 
spindles ;  350,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  yalue, 
$26,000;  males  employed,  20;  females,  20.  One  musket  manu- 
factory; 2,600  muskets  manufactured;  value,  $26,000;  hands 
employed,  30 ;  one  scythe  manufactory ;  14,400  scythes  manufiBU^> 
tured ;  value,  $9,600 ;  there  were  9,800  pairs  of  boots  and  80,600 
pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $93,176;  males  employed| 
160;  females,  63;  one  paper-mill ;  value  of  paper,  $16,000. 
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This  town  was  formerly  the  north-easterly  part  of  Mendon.  It 
was  set  off  as  a  separate  parish  in  1741,  and  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Mill  River.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1780.  The  church  was  formed  here  in  1741,  of  26  male  mem- 
bers ;  over  which  Rev.  Amariah  Frost  was  settled  in  1743.  Some 
time  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Frost,  a  separation  took  place,  and 
a  Mr.  Hovey  preached  to  the  disaffected,  and  was  ordained  among 
them.  He  remained  with  them,  however,  but  a  few  years.  Mr. 
Frost  continued  pastor  of  the  first  society  till  his  death,  in  1792; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Long,  in  1801. 

The  following  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Mil- 
ford,  as  seen  from  the  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  branch  of  Charles 
river,  a  mill  stream  passing  through  the  village.  In  the  engraving, 
the  Universalist  church  is  seen  on  the  right ;  the  spires  of  me  Con- 
gregational church  and  town-house  are  seen  towards  the  central 
part.  An  academy  was  established  in  this  place  in  1830.  Popu- 
lation, 1,637.    Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  and  28  from 
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North-east  view  of  MUford. 

Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  128,000  pairs  of  boots  manufactured; 
yalue,  $212,200;  males  employed^  305;  females,  37;  there  were 
4,000  straw  bonnets  manufactured;  value,  $12,000;  one  cottoa 
mill,  1,200  spindles ;  80,000  yards  of  cotton  goock  were  manufac- 
tured ;  value,  $5,000. 

Thoagfa  the  snrface  of  this  town  is  not  very  hilly,  the  land  rises  in  some  places,  espe- 
cially towards  the  north.  From  the  highest  elevations  in  this  part  of  the  town  there  ia 
a  wide  and  variegated  prospect.  This  northern  part  was  a  purchase  from  the  Indjaas 
by  the  first  proprietors  of  Mendon,  and  was  called  the  "  North  Purchase."  There  are 
two  rivers  m  this  town :  Charles  river,  which  passes  through  the  east  part,  and  Hill 
river,  which  passes  through  t^  western.  The  last-mentioned  river  is  the  outlet  of  a 
large  pond,  of  a  mile  in  length,  partly  in  Milford,  but  priucipally  in  Hopkinton  and  Up 
ton,  called  North  Fond.  There  are  good  meadou's  and  interval  lands  upon  the  borders 
of  both  of  these  rivers.  The  town  is  well  watered  with  springs,  rivulets  and  brooks  in 
all  parts.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  produces 
annually  for  market,  considerable  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef,  dec,  perhaps 
equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

Gen.  Alexander  Scammd  was  a  native  of  this  town.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,  1769,  and  was  appointed  a  surveyor  of  timber  in  Massachusetts  and  province 
of  Maine,  under  the  British  government.  In  1775,  he  was  a  brigade-major  in  the 
American  army ;  in  1777,  a  colonel  at  the  taking  of  Gen.  fiurgoyne,  and  adjataBt-geiie> 
ral  of  the  army  at  Yorktown,  where  he  was  imfortunateW  wounded  in  reconnoitering^ 
Sept.  30,  1781,  just  before  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  of  which  wound  he  soon  after 
died. 


NEW    BRAINTREE. 

The  general  court  having  granted  6,000  acres  of  land  to  certain 
persons  of  the  ancient  town  of  Braintree,  in  the  county  of  Suflblk, 
for  services  rendered  to  the  public,  it  was  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Braintree  Farms.  This  tract,  together  with  a  part  of 
Brookfield  and  a  part  of  Hardwick,  was  incorporated  in  1751,  and 
named  New  Braintree.  The  church  was  embodied  here  in  1754, 
and  Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles  was  ordained  their  first  pastor.  Rev. 
Daniel  Poster  was  ordained  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Ruggles  in  1778. 
Mr.  Ruggles  died  suddenly  in  1782,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and 
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<l9d  of  his  ministry.    Rev.  John  Fiske,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Fostery 
was  ordained  in  179&. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  uneY^,  with  moderate  hills  and  val- 
leys; the  soil  is  generally  good,  but  l)etter  adapted  to  grazing  than 
tiUage.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  good  farmers,  and  the  abundance 
of  exceUent  beef,  butter,  and  cheese  produced.  The  township  is 
finely  watered  by  brooks,  rivulets  and  springs.  Ware  river  passes 
its  western  border.  In  the  west  part  of  the  town  is  Me-min-i-mis- 
set  brook,  formed  entirely  by  swings  from  the  adjacent  hills,  which, 
running  north,  empties  into  Ware  river.  On  this  brook  is  an  ex- 
tensive and  luxmiant  meadow  of  several  hundreds  of  acres,  called 
Meminimisset,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Indians,  when  a  hideous 
swamp.  This  was  the  head-quarters  and  chief  place  of  rendezvous 
of  the  savages  at  the  time  when  Brookfield  was  destroyed ;  and 
near  which  place  8  brave  men  were  killed,  and  three  mortally 
wounded,  by  the  Indians,  Aug.  22,  1675.  And  hither  Mrs.  Row- 
landson  was  brought  a  captive,  who  was  taken  by  the  enemy  at 
Lancaster,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1676 ;  and  here  she  buried  her 
murdered  child  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  Population,  780.  Dis- 
tance, 18  miles  from  Worcester,  and  58  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  18,000  palm -leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $4,000. 


NORTHBOROUGH. 


This  was  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Westborough,  the  main 
part  whereof  was  set  off  from  Marlborough  in  1717.  It  was  made 
the  second  precinct,  or  parish,  of  Westborough  in  1744,  and  incor- 
porated a  town  in  1766.  There  were  settlers  in  this  part  of  Marl- 
borough before  there  were  any  in  what  is  now  Westborough. 
As  earlyas  1700,  or  rather  before,  a  few  families  had  fixed  down 
here.  The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  who  were  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  this  place  before  it  became  a  separate  parish  : 
John  Brigfaam,  Nathaniel  Cakes,       Oliver  Ward,  Joseph  Wheeler, 

Samuel  Goodenow,     Simeon  Howard,  Sen.,  Dea.  Isaac  Tomblin,  Simon  Rice, 
Sam.  Ooodenow,  Jr.,  Gershom  Fay,  Sen.,    Hezekiah  Tomblin,    Daniel  Baitlett. 
Barid  Ooodenow,       Thomas  Ward,  Ephraim  Beeman, 

The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  this  place  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1746,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  John  Martin,  a 
native  of  Boston  and  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1724,  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor.  He  died  April  30^  1767,  aged  61,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  a  native  of  Petersham 
and  graduate  of  Harvard,  in  1762,  (where  he  also  piursu^  his 
theological  studies,)  who  was  ordained  Nov.  4,  1767.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Worcteter  County,  a  work  highlv  valuable 
for  the  facts  it  records,  many  of  which  would  probably  have  been 
lost,  had  they  not  with  great  pains  and  fidelity  been  collected  in 
this  work.  He  died  in  1816,  aged  72.  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  his 
successor,  was  ordained  the  same  year.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin  Fay 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in  1832 ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Itamiel  H.  Emerson,  in  1836. 


•90  SOSTHBOSOUeH. 

DuiBf  tlM  fint  feaiB  of  the  teldeaem  of  the  town,  a  gixmA  was  keft  1^ 
flu  the  kmer  side  M  the  township^  toward  Blariboroagfa,  near  the  brook  mam  kaowm  by 
the  name  of  Sturrop  brook.  On  thelSthof  Aogost,  1707,as  BUrfGoodencnr  aadHzs. 
Mary  FajTyVifie  of  GenhomFajr,  were  gathering  herbs  in  the  adjotning  meadov,  a  puiy 
of  Indians,  24  in  number,  all  stoat  warriors,  were  seen  issuing  fons  the  woods  aad 
Biaking  towards  them.  Mrs.  Fajr  succeeded  in  making  her  escape.  She  was  cbsdf 
pursued  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  but,  before  they  came  op,  had  tmie  to  enter  the  gar- 
rison and  fiulen  the  gate  of  the  enclosure.  There  forraoaiely  happened  to  be  one  man 
then  within,  the  rest  of  the  men  bdonging  to  the  fort  being  in  the  fiiekls  at  work.  TWir 
sarage  inraders  attempted  in  Tain  to  break  through  the  enckmue.  These  henie  de- 
fenders by  great  exertions  maintained  the  unequal  conflict,  till  a  party  of  friends,  alarm- 
ed by  the  report  of  the  muskets,  came  to  their  relief^  when  the  enemy  betook  thenuelies 
to  flight.  Mra.  Fay  discovered  great  presence  of  mind  dnhng  the  assaok,  bang  cob- 
■tantly  empk^yed  in  loading  and  reloedmg  the  muskets  belonging  to  the  garriaoB,  and 
handing  them  to  her  companion,  who  by  this  means  was  aUe  to  keep  up  a  ^■*"*«— irt 
Are  on  the  inraders.  The  unfortunate  young  woman,  Iffiss  Goodeoow,  being  retarded 
in  her  flight  by  lameness,  was  seized  by  her  merciless  pursuers  and  dragged  over  the 
brook  into  the  edge  of  Marlborough,  and  there,  a  httle  south  of  the  road  and  nigh  to 
Sandy  hill,  Ae  was  tailed  and  scalped.  On  the  following  day  the  enemy  were  punned 
by  a  company  of  about  30  men  from  Marlborough  and  Lancaster,  and  overtaken  in 
iniat  is  now  Sterling,  where  a  hard  conflict  ensued,  in  which  9  of  thdr  number  and  2 
of  oar  men  were  slain.  In  one  of  their  packs  was  found  the  scalp  of  the  unfortnnate 
Miss  Goodenow,  which  was  the  first  intima^oa  that  was  obtained  of  her  mdaiidMily 
ftte.  Upon  the  return  of  the  English  tliey  sought  for  and  found  her  body,  and  there 
buried  it;  and  her  grave  is  yet  visible. 

The  town  of  Northboroagh  lies  in  a  kind  of  valley  between  tba 
highlands  of  Mariboroogh  on  the  east,  and  those  of  ^rewsboiy 
and  Boylston  on  the  west  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congrega^ 
ti<mal  and  1  Baptist  Pi^ulation,  1,224.  Distance,  10  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills;  1,820  sjHndles;  220,000  yards  of  cotum  goods  were  mann- 
&ctiired ;  value  $30,400.  There  were  7,255  pairs  of  boots  and 
20,800  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $30,720;  males  em- 
ployed, 50;  females,  25.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Monis,  who 
died  in  Northborough,  is  taken  from  Whitney's  History  of  Worces- 
ter County. 

"Mr.  Monis,  as  I  suppose,  the  first  Hebrew  inj«tnictor  in  our  university  at  Cam- 
bridge,  was  bom  in  Italy.  When  he  came  into  America  I  am  not  able  to  say.  He 
married  a  Bfiss  Martett,  of  Cambridge,  who  died  in  the  vear  1761 ;  whereupon  he 
resided  his  office,  and  retired  to  Northborough,  and  spent  the  residue  of  his  dajrs  in  the 
family  of  the  late  Bev.  John  Martyn.  Mrs.  Monis  and  Mrs.  Martyn  were  sisters.  He 
left  something  veij  honorable  and  generous  to  the  church  in  Northborough.  He 
bequeathed  fbrtv-siz  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  seven  of  the  ministers  then  living  in  the  vicinity.  Also,  he  left  about  an  htm 
dred  aikl  twenty-six  pounds  as  a  fiind,  the  interest  whereof  was  to  be  dtstiibuted 
among  widows  of  mmisters  who  were  in  indigent  cireumstances ;  and  the  remainder 
of  his  estate,  which  was  ccmsiderable,  he  gave  to  the  Martyn  family.  The  fi:41owing  is 
the  inscription  on  his  gravestone: 

"  Here  lie  buried  the  remains  of  Rabbi  Judah  Mouis,  M.  A.,  Late  llebrew  Instructor 
At  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge ;  In  which  office  he  continued  40  years.  He  was 
by  birth  and  religion  a  Jew,  But  embraced  the  Christian  fiuth,  And  was  publicldy  b^>- 
uzed  At  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1722,  And  departed  tiiis  life  April  25'^  1764,  Aged  eic^ty- 
one  years,  two  months  and  twenty-<me  days. 

^AuMivtbranehof  Jacobioe,  i  From  taeming  Zkn't  fertile  woob^  faiL  •!  8. 

Which  onc«  from  off'ttsoUrelmke;  I     At  dewj  diope  in  early  mom,  Ftaelm  lia  a. 

BemlUd  ftom  the  Urfakg  tree,         Bom.  U.  17, 21 1  Or  rMog  bodies  from  the  umibb        JdULAu  flL«L 

Ofthererlrinf  eappartmlL  J    At  once  be  Imel'e  naUon  bora."  ImL  Oi  & 
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NORTHBRIDGE. 

This  town  was  chiefly  taken  from  Uxbridge,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  situation  and  bearing  relative  to  that  town.  It  was 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  in  1772.  The  first  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1782,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Crane,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  their  pastor ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Fletcher, 
who  was  settled  in  1832;  Rev.  Charles  Furbush,,the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1834.  Rev.  Michael  Burditt  was  installed  pastor 
over  the  second  village  church  in  1835. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  somewhat  rocky  and  rough,  but  the 
soil  in  general  is  rich,  strong,  and  good.  It  is  finely  watered  by 
springs,  streams,  and  rivers.  Of  these  Blackstone  and  Mumford 
rivers  are  the  largest.  On  these  rivers  are  tracts  of  good  interval 
land.  Blackstone canalpasses  through  this  town,  on  the  west  bank 
of  Blackstone  river.  There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  for  Friends.  Population,  1,409.  Distance,  12 
miles  from  Worcester  and  35  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
4  cotton  mills :  cotton  spindles,  9,000 ;  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
1,450,000  yaras;  value,  $136,750;  males  employed,  90;  females, 
107 ;  one  woollen  mill,  3  sets  of  machinery ;  100,000  yards  of  sati- 
net were  manufactured;  value,  $70,000;  males  employed,  40: 
females,  20.  There  were  600  pairs  of  boots  and  53,500  pairs  oi 
shoes  manufactured;  value,  $50,000;  males  employed,  75;  fe- 
males, 80;  value  of  cotton  machinery  manufactured,  $25,000. 


NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

This  town  was  originally  the  second  parish  in  the  town  of 
Brookfield;  it  was  incorporated  as  such  in  1750.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1812.  The  first  meeting-house  in  this  town 
was  raised  in  1749,  and  completed  after  a  few  years.  This  house 
was  occupied  for  public  worship  till  January,' 1824,  when  a  new 
one,  situated  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  old  one,  was  completed. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  gathered  in  1752,  and  Rev.  Eli 
Fobes,  D.  D.,"  was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Pobes  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton,  in  1776.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1798. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
Brookfield,  showing  part  of  the  Congregational  church  on  the  right, 
and  part  of  the  town-house  on  the  left.  The  village,  which  has 
mostly  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  about  ten  years  since,  consists 
of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  and  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and 
1  Methodist  Deacon  Tyler  and  Mr.  EJzra  Bacheler  were,  it  is 
believed,  the  first  settlers  in  the  village.  The  shoe  business  was 
first  begun  in  this  place  by  Mr.  Oliver  Ward.  Population,  1,509. 
Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  4  firom  Brookfield,  30  from 
Springfield,  and  58  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  manufac- 
tured in  this  town  24,170  pairs  of  boots,  and  659,900  pairs  of  shoes, 
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Southern  view  of  North  Brookfidd, 

the  value  of  which  was  $470.316 ;  males  employed,  650;  females, 
300.  There  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  9,195  yards 
of  cloth,  valued  at  $10,758  15. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  the  village  grave- 
yard: 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton  of  Brookfield,  who  died  July  25, 1795,  ia 
the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  19th  of  his  ministry.  He  was  solemn  and  feirent  ii 
prayer,  pathetic  and  instructive  in  his  preaching,  an  example  of  meekness,  patience, 
and  resignation  adder  trials.  In  life  and  at  death  he  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  that  rdt- 
gion  which  he  preached  and  practised. 

Erected  in  memory  of  Doctor  Jacob  Kitteredge,  who  died  July  28th,  1813,  aged  63. 


"  BenMtb  the  aocred  honore  of  the  tomb, 
In  awAil  sHonce  and  nmjeatic  gloom, 
The  man  of  mercy  here  conceaLi  his  head, 
Amidit  the  awftil  mansione  of  the  dead. 


No  more  his  liberal  hand  shall  help  the  poor, 
Relieve  distreM,  and  scatter  joy  no  more. 
While  he  from  death  did  othiers  seek  to  aava. 
Death  threw  a  dan  aitd  plang'd  him  in  tho  graTa." 


OAKHAM. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rutland,  and  after  the  incor- 
poration of  that  town  was  called  "  Rutland  West  AVing,*'  until 
1762,  when  it  was  incorporated  a  town  by  the  name  of  Oakham. 
The  church  in  this  place  was  embodied  in  1767,  in  the  Presb3rte- 
rian  form,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Strickland  was  ordained 
pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1773,  and  the  church  was  dissoWed. 
Shortly  after,  in  the  same  year,  a  church  on  the  Congregational 
plan  was  organized,  but  had  no  settled  pastor  till  1786,  when  Rev. 
Daniel  Tomlinson  was  ordained.  Rev.  Asa  Hixon,  jr.  was  settled 
colleague  pastor  in  1829.  Rev.  James  Kimball,  the  next  minister, 
was  installed  in  1832.  The  general  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly 
and  stony.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  ploughing. 
Five  Mile  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee,  is  a  stream  of  conside- 
rable size,  and  Ware  river  runs  across  ttie  north  angle  of  the  town. 
Population,  1,109.    Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  £6 


OXFORD. 


from  Boston.    In  1837,  there  was  1  satinet  mill ;  20,000  palm-leaf 
hats  and  1,300  straw  bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $7,486. 


OXFORD. 


This  town  was  a  grant  made  by  the  government,  m  1682,  to 
Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  governor,  to  William  Stoughton,  Esq.,  lieut. 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  Major  Robert  Thomson,  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Blackwell,  and  associates.  It  was  styled ''  a  tract  of  land 
lying  in  the  Nipnet  or  Nipmuc  country,"  (the  Indian  name  of 
which  was  Mauchaug.)  The  grant  expressed  8  square  miles,  but 
according  to  the  survey  and  boundaries  it  comprehended  12  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  9  in  width,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  Charlton  and  a  part  of  Dudley  and  of  Ward. 

It  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Gore  of  Roxbiiryi  and  a  return  thereof  being  made  to  the 
general  court,  they  accepted  the  same,  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  1683,  they  granted  the 
plantation  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Oxford.  The  original  proprietors  of  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1686,  took  on  to  the  grant  30  families  of  French  Protestants,  who  were  drivea 
out  of  France  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  by  Louis  XTV.,  in 
the  year  1684.  According  to  a  MS.  delineation  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  it  was  laid 
oat  in  lots  in  the  names  of  the  original  proprietors.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  thou- 
sand acres  at  the  east  end  were  **  severed,  granted,  and  set  apart  for  a  villf^,  called 
Oxford,  for  the  said  fiEUuilies.''  Some  of  these  people  were  from  Rochelle,  in  France,  or 
vicinitv.  They  had  with  them  a  French  Protestant  mmisier,  Mr.  Daniel  Bondett. 
They  built  a  meeting-house,  (which  stood  near  the  road  leading  to  Norwich,  Conn.) 
and  near  this  was  their  burying-ground.  They  built  two  forts  for  defence  against  the 
Indians,  one  of  which  was  near  their  meeting-house,  at  the  foot  of  Mayo's  hill;  the 
ocber,  the  larger  fort,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  A  well  in  each  of  the  forts  is 
to  be  seen,  though  they  are  both  nearly  filled  up.  These  settlers  set  up  a  grist  and  a 
malt  mill,  and  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
They  acquired  the  right  of  representation  in  the  provincial  legislature.  Of  this  fact 
the  public  records  preserve  the  evidence ;  for,  in  the  year  1693,  an  act  was  passed  em- 
powering Oxford  to  send  a  representative  to  the  general  court.  The  French  plantation 
can  be  clearly  traced  down  to  the  year  1696,  at  which  time  it  was  broken  up  by  an 
incursion  of  the  Indians.  It  appears  they  killed  a  Mr.  John  ETans,  and  John  Johnson 
and  three  of  his  children.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  saved  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Andrew 
Sigoumey,  sen.,  who,  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  ran  to  the  house  and  pulled  her 
out  of  the  iNLck  door,  (with  a  child  in  her  arms,)  and  took  her  over  French  river,  which 
they  waded  through,  and  fled  towards  Woodstock,  Oonn.,  where  there  was  a  garrisoa. 
The  Indians  killed  the  children,  dashing  them  against  the  jambe  of  the  fireplace.  Mr. 
Johnson,  having  been  to  Woodstock,  returned  as  the  Indians  were  massacring  his 
family,  and  was  shot  down  at  his  own  door.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  French  set* 
tiers  firom  Oxford,  it  appears  that  most  of  them  went  to  Boston.  It  is  believed  thi^ 
after  the  fear  of  the  Indians  had  subsided,  a  few  families  returned  to  Oxford,  but 
most  of  these  went  back  again  to  Boston,  in  about  19  years  from  the  time  of  their  ftm 
settlement  of  Oxford,  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first  French  church  in 
Boston,  in  1704-5.  Among  the  French  Protestants  who  emigrated  to  Boston  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  Oxford,  were  Montel,  Jacques  Dupen,  Capt.  Jermon,  Peter  Cante,  Bereaa 
Caeini,  Glie  Dupeu,  Ober  Jermon,  Jean  Maillet,  Andre  Segoume,  Jean  Maillet,  ant., 
Peter  Canton,  Jean  Jeanson,  Mr.  Germaine,  Jean  Beaudoin, Boudinot,  and  Benja- 
min Faneuil.* 

*  Other  settlements  of  French  Protestants  were  made  in  diflerent  places  in  America, 
(principally  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Carolina.)  Some  of  the  descendants  of  these 
people  nave  rendered  distinguished  services  to  our  country.  Of  the  nine  presidents 
of  the  old  congress,  who  conducted  the  United  States  through  the  revolutionary  war, 
three  were  descendants  of  French  refugees  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  These  were  Henry  Laurens  of  Soodl 
Carolina,  John  Jay  of  Jfew  York,  and  Elias  Boodinot  of  New  Jersey. 
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SiU  of  the  Brench  Fwt  on  Mayo't  HiU,  Oxford,  Mass. 

The  above  shows  the  situation  (as  viewed  from  the  south-east^ 
of  the  principal  fort  of  the  French  Protestants,  which  they  erectea 
as  a  defence  against  the  Indians  on  Mayo's  Hill.  The  pile  of 
stones  seen  near  the  center  of  the  engraving,  by  which  a  person  is 
standing,  shows  the  precise  spot  of  the  cellar  of  the  fort  or  fortified 
house.  M]^.  Samuel  Mayo,  on  whose  farm  this  interesting  reUc  is 
situated,  has  shown  a  laudable  spirit  in  preserving  the  remains  of 
the  fort  from  being  obliterated.  The  well  (which  is  filled  up,  ex- 
cept a  small  depression,)  was  situated  at  the  feet  of  the  person 
standing  by  the  stone  wall.  On  the  left  of  the  engraving,  about 
four  rods  south  of  the  cellar  of  the  fort,  is  seen  a  grape  vine  which 
was  originally  planted  by  the  Huguenots.  They  had  another  fort 
to  the  westward  of  this,  on  the  first  elevation,  seen  beyond  the  re- 
mains of  the  fort.  It  is  probable  the  church  and  burying-ground 
were  near  this  place.  In  the  distance  is  seen,  to  the  north-west, 
the  village  of  Oxford,  about  one  mile  and  a  foiurth  in  a  direct  line. 
This  village  contains  about  40  houses,  2  churches,  and  a  bank. 
French  river  is  seen  flowing  to  the  eastward  of  the  village.  When 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  fort,  the  observer  has  a  commanding 
prospect,  especially  to  the  westward.  Wachusett  mountain  is 
seen  rising  in  the  distance  far  to  the  north-west. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  poetical  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Huguenots  of  Oxford,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey : 

*'  On  rbiting  a  rhte  planted  br  the  Huguenots,  at 
the  ruine  of  the  French  Foa  at  Oxford. 

Not  \iiy  rash,  thoiightleas  hands, 

Who  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  pouring  forth 
Libations  at  his  altar,  with  wild  songs 
Hailing  his  maddened  orgies,  wert  thou  borne 
To  western  climes— but  with  the  suflering  band 
Of  pious  Huguenots  didst  cross  the  wave, 
When  thef  esmrM  to  plant  salvation's  vtoe 
In  the  drear  wilderness.    Pensive  they  marlc'd 
The  ererlastinff  forest's  gloomy  shade, 
The  uncultured  vale,  the  snow  invested  heath, 

At  the  abdication  of  the  Huguenots,  the  lands  of  the  township  reverted  to  the  pfo- 
prietorS)  who,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1713,  granted  them  to  others  for  a  settlement,  oo 
condition  that  their  nomber  should  am^ount  to  30  families  at  least.   The  reqtushe  i 


Track'd  by  the  vengeful  native;  yet  to  nat 
Their  temple  to  the  Eternal  Sire,  and  pay 
Unfotter'd  homasre  to  his  name  with  jqy, 
Though  on  their  hymn  of  prake  the  deaen  howl'iiL 
The  sav(^  arrows  scath'd  them,  and  dark  ckmiB 
Involv'd  their  inlant  ZIon ;  yet  they  bora 
Toil  and  affliction  with  unwavering  eye, 
Fix'd  on  the  heavens,  and  firm  in  nope  saUima 
Sank  to  their  last  repose.— Full  many  a  soq 
Among  the  noblest  of  our  land  looks  back 
Thiough  time's  long  vfaAa,  and  exulting  eUims 
These  as  their  sires." 
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ber  of  tssodates  was  ol>taiind.    The  town  was  incorponlted  in  1713 :  about  a  Tear 
&nd  a  half  from  the  date  of  the  grant  a  distribation  was  made  by  lot  to  the  30  fiunUies. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  persons  as  they  drew  their  lots : 
Daniel  Eliot,  Jr.,       William  Hudson,     Joshna  Whitney,      Nath^  Chamberlin, 
Ephraim  Town,         Benjamin  Nealand,  Joseph  Rocket,        Jonathan  TiUotson, 
Samnel  Hagboom,    Jos.  Chamberlin,  Jr^  Ebenezer  Lamed,    Oliver  CoUer, 
Benoni  Twichell,       Daniel  Eliot,  Sen.,    Joseph  Chamberlin,  John  Chandler,  Jr.^ 
Isaac  Lamed,  Abiel  Lamb,  Thomas  Hnnkins,    Benj.  Chamberlin, 

Joshna  Chandler,       Thomas  Gleason,     Edmund  Taylor,      Abram  Skinner, 
Ebenezer  Hnmphrey,John  Town,  Eben'r  Chamberlin,  Israel  Town. 

Daniel  Pearson,         John  CoUer, 

The  town  of  Oxford  is  not  very  hilly  or  uneven.  In  the  cen- 
ter is  a  large  plain,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  about  a  mile 
in  width,  which  is  nearly  all  under  cultivation.  Near  the  norUi 
end  of  this  plain  stands  the  Congregational  meeting-house,  and 
about  a  mile  south  of  this  the  meeting-house  of  the  UniversaUsts. 
The  village  is  mostly  built  on  one  long  street,  running  nearly  north 
and  south.  From  the  plain  the  land  rises  on  all  sides,  but  not  very 
high.  French  river,  passing  through  this  town,  affords  it  a  fine 
water  power.  There  are  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  manufac* 
tones.  Oxford  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Distance,  10 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  45  from  Boston.  Population,  2,047. 
In  1837  there  were  4  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  6,226 ;  cotton 
goods  manufactured,  653,500  yards ;  value,  $92,685 ;  males  em* 
ployed,  66 ;  females,  67.  There  were  5  woollen  mills,  12J  sets 
of  machinery ;  cloth  manufactured,  184,820  yards ;  value,  $371,915 ; 
males  employed,  122 ;  females,  78.  There  were  4,165  pairs  of  boots 
and  33,622  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $36,794 ;  males 
employed,  66 ;  females,  45. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  January  18,  1721,  and  ^  Rev.  John 
Campbell  (a  native  of  Scotland)  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  March  the  same  year. 
He  died  in  1761,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bowman,  who  was  installed  in 
1764.  Bfr.  Bowman  lived  in  great  harmony  with  the  people  until  1775,  when  the  war 
occasioned  differences  among  tnem,  which  led  a  number  to  profess  themselves  Quakers, 
and  then  thev  **  declared  themselves  to  be  of  the  sect  called  Universalists."  These 
difficulties  led  to  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Bowman  in  1782.  The  following  ministers 
have  succeeded  Mr.  Bowman:  Elias  Dudley  in  1791,  Josiah  Moulton  in  1805,  David 
Batcheller  in  1816,  Ebenezer  Newhall  in  1823,  Loren  Bobbins  in  1832,  and  Horatio 
Bardwell  in  1836. 

The  resettlement  of  the  town  at  first  proceeded  slowly  from  fear 
of  the  natives,  but  it  is  not  known,  except  what  has  been  related, 
that  any  person  in  Oxford  was  killed  by  them.  Concerning  tfie 
Indians,  Hutchinson  gives  the  following  incident : 

<<  On  the  6th  of  August,  1774jjbur  Indians  came  upon  a  small  house  in  Oxford, 
whidi  was  built  under  a  hill.  They  made  a  breach  in  the  roof,  and  as  one  of  them 
was  attempting  to  enter  he  received  a  shot  in  his  belly  from  a  courageous  woman,  the 
only  person  in  the  house,  who  had  two  muskets  and  two  pistols  charged,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  all  four,  but  they  thou^t  fit  to  retreat,  carrying  off  the  dead  or  wounded 
man.  It  is  a  pity  the  name  of  this  heroine  has  not  been  preserved,  that  it  might  be 
handed  down  to  latest  posterity.'' 


PAXTON. 


The  principal  part  of  this  town  originally  belonged  to  Rutland 
and  Leicester,  the  line  between  which  towns  formerly  passed  a  little 
north  of  where  Paxt<m  meeting-house  now  stands.    It  was  incos- 
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PETERSHAM. 


porated  as  a  district  by  an  act  of  the  general  court,  by  the  name  of 
Paxton,  in  1765.  The  first  settlements  were  made  within  its  limits 
a  few  years  after  the  settlement  of  Rutland  and  Leicester,  which 
was  about  1720.  It  is  certain  that  before  1745  there  were  several 
families  in  the  place,  and  some  considerable  improvements  made. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  Josiah  Livermore  and  his  brother,  Jason  LiYermore, 
and  Abijah  Berois,  from  Weston.  Near  them  were  also  William  Thomson  and  one 
or  two  of  his  sons.  The  settlement  of  the  toviii  was  never  interrupted  by  Indian  denre- 
dations,  or  by  any  other  calamity,  but  gradually  progressed  till  all  the  land  was  taken 
up.  It  is  believed  that  this  toi^Ti  was  never  constituted  such  by  any  direct  legislative 
act ;  it,  however,  assumed  full  town  privileges  some  time  in  the  year  1776,  when 
Mr.  Abraham  Smith  was  sent  representative  to  the  general  court. 

At  the  first  meeting  aAer  the  organization  of  the  district,  holden  on  the  first  of  April, 
1765,  a  vote  passed  to  build  a  meeting-house,  which  was  accordingly  erected  the  same 
year.  Rev.  Silas  Biglow  wa<s  ordained  their  first  pastor,  October  21,  1767.  He  con- 
tinued but  little  more  i*ian  two  years  in  the  office,  being  removed  by  death,  Nov.  16, 
1769,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  Alexander  Thayer.  The  next  minis- 
ter ^as  Rev.  John  Foster,  who  was  ordained  in  1785 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Daniel 
Grosvenor,  ^o  was  installed  in  1794.  The  next  pastor.  Rev.  Gains  Conant,  was 
ordained  in  1808,  and  was  succeeded  in  1832  by  Rev.  Moses  Winch.  Mr.  Winch,  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Jame^  D.  Famsworth,  in  1835. 


Central  part  of  Paxton. 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
the  central  part  of  Paxton.  This  town  is  hilly,  consisting  of  large 
swells  of  land,  which  on  their  summits  are  so  levelled  as  to  appear 
like  plains,  the  acclivity  in  many  instances  being  so  slight  and 
gradual  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  for  a  considerable  extent  on 
their  tops.  The  two  highest  hills  in  the  town  are  Turkey  Hill  and 
Asnebumskit  Hill.  From  the  top  of  the  last-mentioned  hill,  in 
a  clear  day,  the  prospect  is  very  extensive  and  delightful.  Popu- 
lation, 619.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  47  from  Boston. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  24,200  pairs  of  boots ; 
value,  $48,430;  males  employed,  53,  females,  9. 


PETERSHAM. 

This  was  an  original  grant  made  by  the  general  court,  in  1732, 
tp  John  Bennet,  Jeremiah  Purley,  and  others,  as  a  compensatioo 
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for  services  done  by  them  in  the  Indian  wars,  under  Capt.  Johi^ 
White,  of  Lancaster.     Some  time  after  the  grant,  the  proprietors 


Southern  view  of  Fetersham. 

purchased  the  soil  of  the  Indians,  for  a  satisfactory  consideration, 
and  took  of  them  a  deed.  It  had  been  a  residence  of  the  Indians, 
and  was  called  by  them  Nich-e-wrmg;  which  name  it  bore  imtil  it 
was  incorporated  a  town,  in  1754. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Indians  appears  to  have  been  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
near  Nichewaug  Uill,  whereon,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  town,  they  had  planted 
fields  of  Indian  com,  the  traces  of  which  were  remaining  when  the  English  began  a 
settlement  there.  The  first  settlers  experienced  many  hardships  and  difficulties.  In 
the  infancy  of  the  settlement,  in  1744,  a  French  war  broke  oat,  and  the  Indians,  being 
always  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  became  hostile,  and  began  to  commit  depredations 
in  various  parts  of  the  land,  which  occasioned  the  few  inhabitants  great  fear,  and 
obliged  them  for  their  safety  to  fortify  a  number  of  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
into  each  of  which  a  number  of  families  moved,  and  soldiers  were  stationed  there  as  a 
guard  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  reconnoiter  the  country. 

The  church  was  gathered  in  this  place,  and  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  Aaron  Whitney, 
was  ordained,  in  1738.  He  died  in  1779,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
next  year  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Solomon  Reed.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Festus  Fos- 
ter, was  ordained  in  1802  ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Luther  Wilson,  who  was  installed 
in  1819.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  George  R.  Noyes,  was  installed  in  1834.  Rev.  Wil 
liam  Wolcott  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1830 ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Caleb  B.  Tracy,  in  1834. 

The  cut  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Petersham, 
showing  the  pubHc  buildings,  &c.  The  natural  situation  of  the 
town  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  elevated,  but  not  hilly  or  uneven.  The 
center  of  the  town  lies  upon  the  highest  land  in  it,  which  is  a 
large,  long,  flat  hill,  upon  the  highest  part  of  which  runs  the  prin- 
cipal street  from  north  to  south,  and  for  upwards  of  three  miles  in 
length  affords  a  most  commanding  prospect,  not  only  of  the  whole 
town,  but  of  the  towns  adjoining.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and 
the  land  bears  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  it  is  most  natural  to  grass  and 
pasturage.  This  town  is  watered  by  Swift  river,  on  which  are 
some  manufactories  of  iron.  Here  are  3  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tiimal  and  1  Baptist.    Population,  1,731.    Distance,  29  miles  from 
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Woroestor,  aiid62firomBo8toa.  In  1837,  there  weiemannfisu^tmed 
in  thii  town  130,625  palm-leaf  hats ;  value,  $25,495.  There  is  1 
woollen  mill 


PHILLIPSTON. 

Tms  town  was  chiefly  taken  from  Templeton,  and  was  set  off 
as  a  separate  parish  in  1774,  and  in  1786  was  incorporated  a  town, 
and  named  Gerry,  in  honor  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  4  '^  biit  on  account  of  the  disapprobation  of  his 
measures  when  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially  a  law 
for  districting  the  state  for  the  choice  of  senators,  which  was  highly 
obnoxious  to  a  majority  of  the  town,  they  petitioned  to  the  court, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  PhUUpsUm^  in  1812."  The  organ- 
ization of  a  church  was  retarded  on  account  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  However,  in  1785,  one  was  gathered,  under  the  direction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  council,  and  in  1788  Rev.  Elbenezer  Tucker  was 
ordained  pastor.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1800,  by  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Bascom ;  the  next  minister,  Rev.  Joseph  Chickering,  was  installed 
in  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alexander  Lovell,  in  1835. 

This  town  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hills  and  valleys,  but  the  soil 
is  productive.  Two  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house  is  situated  a 
very  fertile  hill,  laree  in  extent,  called  Prospect  Hill.  Thexe  is  an 
eminence  on  this  hul,  which  overlooks  all  the  highlands  for  many 
miles  around.  Upon  it  are  many  excellent  farms:  About  a  mile 
east  of  the  center  is  situated  a  large  and  fine  pond.  There  are 
3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist 
Population,  887.  IMstance,  30  miles  from  Worcester,  and  68  frcna 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  1,512  spindles; 
165,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured;  value,  $15,(M)0 ;  one 
woollen  mill ;  11,500  yards  of  cloth  manufactured ;  value,  $25,000. 
Pakn-leaf  hats  manufactured,  65,600;  value,  $15,600. 


PRINCETON. 

Tms  township  was  partly  taken  from  Rutland,  and  partly  made 
up  of  some  lands  in  the  neighborhood  which  bel(Miged  to  the  state.^ 
It  was  incorporated  in  1771,  and  named  Rrinceton,  in  honor  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Prmce,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  and  a 
large  proprietor  of  this  tract  of  land. 

At  the  time  of  its  incoiporation  there  were  aboat  20  fitmilies  in  the  place.  The 
inhabitants  erected  a  meeting-house  in  1762,  and  in  1764  the  chnrch  was  embodied ; 
and  after  a  number  of  nnsnccessftd  attempts  to  settle  a  minister,  Rey.  Timothy  Poller 
was  ordained,  in  1767.  He  was  dismissed  in  1776,  and  the  church  was  destitute  of  a 
.pastor  till  1786,  when  Rev.  Thomas  Crafts  was  ordained.  In  consequence  of  ill  health, 
he  was  dismissed  in  1791.  Bey.  Joseph  Russell,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  1796^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rer.  James  Murdoch,  D.  D.,  in  1802.  Rey.  Samnel  Clarke 
■neceeded  Dr.  Mnrdock  in  1817.  Rev.  Alonzo  Phillips  was  ofdained  the  pastor  of  thi 
MOQDdchnreh  in  1820|  and  was  taeceededby  Re?.  El^ah  Demand  in  1836. 
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View  of  the  central  part  of  Princeton. 

The  above  is  a  south-west  view  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  some  other  buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Princeton,  which  is 
very  elevated  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  spire 
of  the  ancient  church  is  seen  rising  in  the  extreme  distance. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly,  but  has  a  good  soil.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  springs  and  rivulets,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Nashua  river,  which  begins  at  the  foot  of  Wachusett  Hill.  There 
are  several  places  in  the  town  where  springs  issue  and  the  waters 
divide,  running  some  into  Merrimac,  some  into  Connecticut  river. 


Distant  view  of  Wachusett  Mottntain. 

Wachusett  Moimtain  lies  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  township, 
and  is  the  highest  land  in  the  state  east  of  the  Green  Mountain 
range.  It  is  a  little  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  rises,  without  any  very  steep  ascent,  about  1,900  feet 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  generally  covered  with  wood,  which  gradually  dwindles  in 
size  towards  the  top,  till  it  becomes  mere  shrubbery,  and  on  the 
summit  vegetation  almost  entirely  ceases.  Wachusett  gives  to  the 
spectator  upon  its  summit  a  view  of  the  country  from  30  to  50 
miles  on  every  side.  The  principal  rivers  and  ponds  of  the 
coimty,  and  many  of  the  towns  and  villages,  are  presented  very 
distinctly  to  the  naked  eye.    This  place  is  much  frequented  in  tb<^ 
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summer  months.  Part  of  Wachusett  Pond  lies  in  this  town,  and 
part  in  Westminster,  the  dividing  line  passing  through  it  In  the 
south-west  part  of  the  town  is  Quinepoxet  Pond,  some  part  of 
which  falls  within  the  limits  of  Holden.  There  are  4  churcbeS| 
1  Congregational,  1  Presbyterian,  1  UniversaUst,  and  1  Baptist 
Population,  1,267.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Worcester,  and  45  from 
Boston.  In  1837  there  were  50,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ; 
value,  $20,000;  there  were  75,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured; 
value,  $9,500. 

ROYALSTON. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1752,  to  the 
Hon.  Messrs.  Hubbard,  Erving,  Royal,  Otis,  and  others*  The  grant 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Royalshire,  until  its  incorporation  in 
1765,  when  it  was  called  Royalston,  in  compliment  to  die  late  Col. 
Isaac  Royal,  one  of  the  original  proprietors.  Before  the  last  French 
war,  some  who  intended  to  settle  at  the  place  began  to  work  upon 
their  lands,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  put  a  stop  thereto. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  war,  some  people  began  to  work  there 
again,  and  in  1762  several  families  moved  into  the  place,  the  first 
of  which  came  in  June.  Its  progress  in  improvement  was  very 
rapid,  for  in  less  than  three  years  from  that  time  it  was  incorporated 
with  distinct  town  privileges.  In  1766  a  Congregational  church 
was  organized  in  the  town,  and  in  1768  Rev.  Joseph  Lee  was  or- 
dained their  pastor.  Mr.  Lee  continued  an  able  and  faithful  pastor 
more  than  50  years.  His  successor,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins,  was 
ordained  in  1819.  Among  the  first  settlers  there  were  about  10 
Baptist  families.  Their  first  teacher  was  Rev.  Elisha  Rice,  who 
continued  but  a  short  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Whitman 
Jacobs,  installed  in  1770. 

The  land  in  this  town  consists  generally  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  soil  is  exceUent, 
being  suitable  for  tillage  or  grazing.  It  is  watered  by  Miller's  river  and  its  tribotaij 
waters,  upon  which  is  much  good  meadow.  Several  small  streams,  one  of  which  has 
upon  it  a  perpendicular  fall  of  20  feet,  and  descends  100  feet  in  40  rods,  unite  and  form 
Tully  river,  which  pours  into  Miller's  river  a  great  quantity  of  water.  These  varioos 
streams  afford  a  number  of  good  mill  sites.  Population,  1,029.  Distance,  34  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  70  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  two  woollen  mills,  6  sets  of  ma- 
chinery J  72,000  yanls  of  cloth  were  manufactured  ;  value,  $72,000 ;  males  employed, 
34 ;  females,  34 ;  there  were  129,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  ;  value,  $16,225; 
three  manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $  15,04 1; 
hands  employed,  17  j  there  were  11  saw-mills  j  value  of  lumber,  $18,165 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 22. 


RUTLAND, 


This  town  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1686,  for  £23  of  the 
currency  of  that  time,  and  a  deed  executed  to  Henry  Wiliard,  Jo- 
seph Rowlandson,  Joseph  Foster,  Benjamin  Willard,  and  Cyprian 
Stevens,  by  Wanapapan  and  Walipunit,  of  Natick,  and  others,  In- 
dian proprietors.     The  general  name  of  this  tract  was  Naqtuig. 

This  deed  was  recorded,  but  nothing  further  was  done  with  the  purchase  for  26  ycuu 
In  1713,  upon  netition  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  general  coui;, 
conditionally,  that  within  7  years*  time  60  families  should  be  settled  upon  it.    Tlie  oo*- 
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fUHons  of  the  grant  being  fulfilled,  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  at 
their  May  session,  in  1722.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was  chosen  unanimously  by 
the  inhabitants  to  be  their  minister,  but,  as  events  took  place,  was  never  settled  with 
them.  The  church  was  gathered  in  November,  1727,  and  at  the  same  time  Rev.  Thomas 
Frink  was  ordained  their  first  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1740,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster  in  1742.  He  preached  to  the  people  50  years,  and  died 
1792.  In  about  8  months  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Goodrich.  Mr.  Good- 
rich died  in  1812,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Rev.  Luke  B.  Foster,  in  1813.  The  next  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Josiah  Clarke,  was  ordained  m  1818. 


Public  Buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Rutland. 


The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  the  Congregational  church, 
town-house,  and  hotel,  in  the  central  part  of  Rutland.  These 
buildings  are  situated  on  a  very  elevated  situation,  having  a  com- 
manding prospect  in  almost  every  direction. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  sea  and 
Connecticut  river,  and  is  hilly  and  very  uneven.  It  has  no  laree 
stream,  but  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  Ware  river,  which  affords 
power  for  several  mills.  This  is  a  good  grazing  township,  and  the 
inhabitants  export  considerable  beef,  butter,  and  cheese.  There  is 
fine  fishing  at  Mustapaug  and  Long  ponds.  About  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  meeting-house  is  a  spring,  the  waters  of  which  soon  divide; 
part  runs  to  the  Merrimac  and  part  to  Connecticut  river.  Popu- 
lation, 1,265.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Worcester,  and  51  from  Bos- 
ton. In  1837  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  26,000 
yards  of  cloth  ;  value,  $15,080  ;  there  were  10,304  pairs  of  boots, 
and  5,950  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $>23,369;  males  em- 
ployed, 37;  females,  13.  The  following  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances from  the  Indians  is  from  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester 
County : 

"  We  have  said  the  settlers,  in  1721,  invited  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  to  settle  with 
them,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  This  Mr.  Willard  had  been  ordained  a  minister 
of  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  but  continued  a  very  little  time  with  them 
before  he  was  dismissed.  After  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  settle  with  the  people 
of  Rmland,  he  met  withmany  and  great  discouragements,  and  panicularly  by  reason 
of  the  fears  and  dangers  arising  from  the  Indians  ;  so  that  an  appointment  of  his  instal- 
lation was  deferred.  However,  at  length  a  day  was  fixed  upon  for  his  .solemn  separa- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  place,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1723  ;  but  he  Uved 
not  to  see  the  day,  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  now  related.  As  Deacon 
Joseph  Stevens  and  four  of  his  sons  were  making  hay  in  a  meadow,  at  Rutland,  a  little 
north  of  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  now  stands,  August  14th,  1723,  they 
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surprised  by  five  Indians.  The  father  escaped  in  the  bashes ;  two  of  his 
then  and  there  slain ;  the  other  two,  (Phineas  the  eldest,  and  Isaac  the  ^roimgest,)  \ 
made  prisoners.  Two  of  the  five  Indians  waylaid  a  Mr.  Davis  and  son,  who  that  afler- 
noon  were  making  hay  in  a  meadow  not  far  off,  bat,  weary  of  waiting,  they  were  recar»> 
ing  to  the  others,  and  met  Mr.  Willard  in  their  way,  who  was  armed.  One  of  tlie 
Indians'  guns  missed  fire,  the  others  did  no  execution.  Mr.  WiUaid  retnmed  the  fire, 
and  wounded  one  of  them,  it  is  said  mortally  ;  the  other  closed  in  with  Mr.  Willaid,  but 
he  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  him,  had  not  the  other  three  cooae  to  his 
assistance ;  and  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  they  killed  Mr.  WiOard.  This 
account  Phineas  Stevens  gave  upon  his  return  from  captivity,  who  was  a  sjpectator  ot 
some  part  of  the  tragedy.  The  Indians  having  killed  and  scalped  Mr.  Willaid,  and 
taken  some  of  his  clothes,  went  off  to  Canada,  with  the  two  captives  above  named. 
They  were  redeemed  in  about  a  year.  Phineas  Stevens  was  a  famous  warrior,  a  cap> 
tain,  and  a  principal  man  in  building  up  and  defending  the  then  young  plantatioii  Na 
4,  now  Charlestown,  in  New  Hamp^ire  stale.  Isaac  Sterens  lived  at  Rutland.  They 
have  both  b^n  dead  many  years.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1724,  the  Indians  came  again 
upon  Rutland,  killed  three  persons,  wounded  one,  and  made  another  prisoner.  Tins  is 
as  I  find  it  related  in  Governor  Hutchinson's  history.  Others  speak  of  but  two  killed ; 
but  ^  names  of  the  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoner,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Tha 
was  the  last  mischief  done  at  Rutland  by  tne  Indians,  so  far  as  we  can  learn." 


SHREWSBURY. 

This  township  was  granted  to  certain  persons  in  1717,  most  rf 
whom  belonged  to  Marlborough,  and  was  originally  larger  than  at 
present.  It  began  to  be  settled  the  same  year  by  a  few  people  from 
Marlborough;  but  the  settlement  did  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  some 
other  towns  in  its  vicinity.  Indeed,  at  that  time  people,  not  deem- 
ing it  a  good  tract  of  land,  passed  through  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence elsewhere.  Such  progress  was,  however,  made,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  that  application  was  made  to  the  general  court  to  be 
invested  with  full  town  privileges.  This  petition  was  granted,  and 
the  town  incorporated  in  1727.  The  town  brigmally  included  most 
of  what  is  now  Boylston,  most  of  West  Boylston,  and  a  portion  of 
Sterling,  Westborough,  and  Grafton.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  name  of  Indian,  as  is  stated,  does  not  occur  on  the  records  of  the 
town.  They  had,  some  years  before,  retired  to  a  distance  too  great 
to  alarm  the  first  settlers. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  on  the  4th  of  December,  1723.  Rev.  Job 
Cashing  was  settled  as  their  pastor  on  the  same  occasion.  He  died  in  1760,  and  Was 
succeeded  by  Bev.  Joseph  Sumner,  D.  I).,  who  was  ordained  in  1762.  The  next  minis- 
ter, Bey.  Samael  B.  Ingersoll,  was  settled  in  1820,  and  died  the  same  year.  He  was 
succeeded,  in  1821,  by  Rev.  Edwards  Whipple.  Rev.  George  Allen,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1823.  The  first  meeiing-house  was  erected  in  1721.  The  cost  of  tbe 
building  was  defrayed  by  a  tax  of  £5  on  each  proprietor,  which  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  £210.  After  a  lapse  of  about  40  years,  the  socieiv  voted,  in  October,  1764,  to  b«ikl 
a  new  meeting-house,  60  feet  in  length  and  45  in  width.  The  Baptist  society  in  this 
town  was  formed  in  1812,  and  their  meeting-house  buiH  in  1813,  at  the  cost  of  abost 
$450.  Mr.  Elias  McGregory  was  their  first  settled  minister,  ordained  June  17,  1818. 
The  Restoration  society  was  formed  April,  1820,  and  was  incorporated  in  1824. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congregational  church, 
which,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  village,  stands  on  a  commanding 
elevation.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  36  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,507.  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In 
1837  there  were  93,101  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $88,993; 
males  employed,  140;  females,  109;  value  of  clothing  manufac- 
tured, $60,000. 
This  town  presents  to  the  eye  an  uneven  surfieu^,  variegated  with 
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Southern  view  of  the  Congregational  ChurcJiy  Shrewsbury. 

hills  and  valleys.  A  range  of  highland,  extending  from  north  to 
south,  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  numerous 
swells  and  tracts  of  rolling  land,  which  are  most  of  them  in  good 
cultivation,  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions  from  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  landscape.  The  town  is 
well  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  though  there  are  no  large 
rivers  in  the  town.  Long  po^nd,  called  by  the  natives  Quinsigamond. 
lying  in  this  town  by  the  line  of  Worcester,  is  a  beautiful  piece  or 
water.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  nearly  four  miles  long  as 
it  runs,  and  from  100  rods  to  near  a  mile  in  width.  The  water  i^ 
in  general,  of  considerable  depth ;  in  some  places  it  has  been  found 
to  be  90  feet  deep.  There  are  twelve  islands  in  this  pond,  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  Stratton's  Island,  which  contains  150  acres  under  culti- 
vation, has  several  families  living  upon  it  Some  of  the  other  islands 
are  more  or  less  cultivated.  This  pond  is  the  principal  feeder  of 
Biackstone  canal.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  town  is  a  lai^ 
meadow,  which  contains  excellent  peat 

The  following  account  of  a  fire  which  took  place  in  the  in£Bmcy 
of  the  settlement  is  from  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  Aug.  16, 1723 : 

«  Boston,  August  \5thy  1723. 

« An  exact  accoant  of  the  awfal  burning  of  Capt.  John  Keyes's  honse,  with  five  per- 
aoHs  in  it,  at  Shrewsbury,  in  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th  of  this  inst.,  taken  from 
a  letter  of  the  Rey.  Mr.  Breck  of  Marlborongh,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Ebeneier 
Bragg  of  the  same,  formerly  of  Ipswich,  the  only  person  of  those  who  k)dged  in  the 
house  who,  by  a  distinguishing  providence,  escaped  the  flames. 

«Capt.  Keyes  was  building  an  house  about  nine  or  ten  feet  off  his  otd  one.  It  was 
almost  finished.  And  Mr.  Bragg  afore.said,  the  carpenter,  with  his  brother  Abiel,  of  17 
years  of  age,  and  William  Oaks  of  18,  his  apprentices,  were  working  about  it.  Capt. 
Keyes,  with  his  wife  and  four  daughters,  lodged  in  the  old  one  j  and  the  three  carpen- 
ters, with  three  sons  of  the  CaptainS,  viz.  Solomon  of  twentv,  John  of  thirteen,  and  Ste- 
phen of  six  years  of  age,  lay  in  the  new.  On  the  Wednestfay  ni^t,  going  to  bed,  they 
look  a  more  than  ordinary  care  of  th^  fire,  being  excited  thereto  by  the  saying  of  one, 
He  would  not  have  the  house  burnt  for  an  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  reply  of  another.  He 
would  not  for  two  hundred.  Upon  which,  they  carefull?  raked  away  the^chips  lying  near 
it,  and  stayed  till  the  rest  were  almot^t  burnt  out ;  and  then  they  went  all  six  together 
into  three  beds  in  one  of  the  chambers ;  and  were  very  cheerly  and  merry  at  their  going 
to  bed,  which  was  about  ten  of  the  clock. 

"  But  about  midnight  Mr.  Bragg  was  awaked  with  a  notion  of  the  house  being  on  fire, 
and  a  multitude  calUng  to  quench  it ;  with  which  he  got  up,  saw  nothing,  heard  no 
▼oice,  but  could  hardly  fetch  any  breath,  through  the  stifling  smoke ;  canclnded  tke 
Iwnse  was  on  fire,  perceived  somebody  stirringi  against  whom  he  hit  two  or  three  times 
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te  the  dark :  And  not  being  able  to  speak,  or  to  breathe  anj  kaiger,  aai 
Ibrebead  a|;atiiit  the  chiiiiiiej,  he  thoagfatof  the  window  and  happilj  famm 
he  gained  tt,  he  tarried  a  miniite,  holding  it  &st  with  one  hand,  and  reachiBg  oot  tha 
ocher^  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  or  other  to  save  them,  till  the  smoke  and  fire  came 
so  thKk  and  scorching  upon  him,  he  coaM  endure  no  kmger ;  and  hearing  no  noise  in  the 
chamber,  only,  as  he  thought,  a  iaint  groan  or  two,  he  was  forced  to  jump  oirt,  and,  the 
window  being  small,  head  foremost  ^  tboogfa  he  sopposes,  bj  God's  good  proTidence,  he 
tamed  before  he  came  to  the  groiwd.  As  Mr.  Bragg  was  jost  got  op  again,  CapL 
Keyes,  being  awaked  in  the  old  boose,  was  oonung  to  this  ^de  of  the  new,  and  met  him. 
Bot  the  flame  immediately  burst  oot  of  the  windows,  and  the  house  was  qoiddy  allon 
a  light  fire.  No  noise  was  heard  of  the  other  five  nho  perished ;  and  it  is  rery  qoes 
tioiMbie  whether  more  than  one  of  them  mored  oot  of  their  beds.  The  old  boose  was 
also  bomt,  and  almost  every  thing  in  it ;  bot  the  people  were  sared,  throo^  the  great 
'  ess  of  God.  Bat  a  most  dreidfol  sight  it  was  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  5  bo£es 
J  m  the  fire,  among  the  timbers  falkna  down  in  the  cdlar,  till  towards  theerening, 
I  the  few  almost  consamed  fragments,  without  heads  or  liinbs,  were  gathered,  pot 
into  one  coffin,  and  buried.  Fsahn  Ixri.  3,  Soy  imto  G^  Hme  terrHU  art  tkom  m  Ikf 
m^rks  !  fames  iv.  15ih,  Ye  know  not  what  shall  be  cm  the  wiomw.  Lake  xii.  40th,  Rt 
fe  therefore  ready. *^    Thos  far  the  newspaper. 

"  The  Cape  Eeyes  above  named  was  auerwards  the  welMmown  and  mnch  esteemed 
Maior  John  K^es,  who  died  in  Shrewsbury,  not  many  yearssinoe,  in  aveiy  advanced 
age.  The  new  house  which  was  burnt  stood  on  the  great  road,  about  three  qoartcrsof 
a  mile  eastward  firom  the  present  meeting^ionse ;  and  upon  the  same  ^ot  a  large 
dweUiiig-hoase  now  stands." 

The  following  is  the  mscription  on  the  monument  of  Gen.  Ward, 
in  the  grave-yard  back  of  the  church,  represented  in  the  engraving: 

flKiwl  to  Um  memoir  of  the  Honorable  Artemat  Ward,  E«|r.,  who  wai  bom  in  Shiewatiuy.  Nor.  1787, 
fiadatted  at  Harraid  CMefe  174a  Being  fiirnMMd  wHh  natnnl  and  acqntevd  ataiHtiee  Ibr  pMic  aod  in- 
IMMtMl  tnia^tn  1751^  wm  conunMooed  a  iufJce  of  the  Peace ;  in  17G2  he  mapfmiiued  a  JmucooT 


the  Coun  of  Oommon  Fleas  in  this  county ;  in  1776  was  made  president  of  the  said  coon.    BiifinBa 

ntal  to  the  rlgttts  of  man  Induced  him  to  taice  an  acthne  pan  fia  thecaoat  of  Amerira,  and  wlm  the  i  _ 
trorany  with  Oraat  Britain  was  about  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  he  consented  to  take  the  command  oftte 
American  army,  and  continued  b  command  during  a  moat  critical  period  of  the  contest.  In  1779  hm  waa 
appointad  a  member  of  OofurroM,  and  by  the  free  suffhira  of  his  feUow-citiaens  was  repeatedlr  efected  a 
member  tinder  the  Federal  uovernment,  and  continued  in  elevated  puUlc  stations  until  afe  and  boffly  m- 
flfOiHy  canairahMid  him  to  retire.  Such  was  the  fimmaai  of  his  mind  that  he  was  awayed  neither  hr  tha 
applauie  or  erasures  of  man.  but  appeared  ever  to  act  under  a  sense  of  duty  and  accounubflity  toOod.  In 
otwj  pobUe  station  he  acquitted  hunself  wkh  dignity,  ability,  and  integrity,  and  his  memory  wfl]  lang  ba 
praeloM  with  Uwfriandbonibeny  and  religion.    He  died  Ocu  88, 1800,  in  the  73d  year  of  hka^e. 


SOUTHBOROUGH. 

,  Tffli  town  was  taken  from  the  ancient  town  of  Marlborough,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  about  south 
firom  that  town.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1727. 
The  firot  church  was  embodied  here  in  1730,  and  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Stone  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  remained  with  the  people  till 
his  death,  in  1781,  after  which  the  church  was  destitute  of  a  settled 
minister  till  1791,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Sumner  was  ordained.  The 
next  pastor,  Rev.  Jeroboam  Parker,  was  ordained  in  1799,  and  was 
sncceeded  by  Rev.  John  D.  Sweet  Rev.  Walter  Follet  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1832.  This  church  was 
org^anized  in  1831.  There  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  town.  Popu- 
lation, 1,113.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Worcester,  and  30  from  Bos- 
ton. The  surface  of  this  town  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil 
Droductive.  It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams  and  brooks. 
In  1837,  there  was  a  small  woollen  mill  in  the  town;  there  were 
manufactured  170  pairs  of  boots  and  39,312  pairs  of  shoes ;  value, 
$31,560;  males  employed,  80;  females,  76.  There  were  5,500 
stiaw  bonnets  manufactured ;  value,  $9,000. 


SPENCER. 

SOUTHBRIDGE. 
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SouTHBRiDGE  WES  Originally  a  part  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and 
Dudley.  It  was  incorporatcwi  as  a  town  in  1814.  The  first  church 
vras  organized  here  in  1801,  and  Rev.  Jason  Park  was  ordained  the 
first  pastor  in  1816.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  J.  Lamb, 
who  was  ordained  in  1833.  His  successor,  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter, 
was  installed  in  1835.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  I 
Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 


South-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Southbridge, 


The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  in  this  flourishing  village, 
which  consists  of  about  40  or  50  dwelling-houses,  besides  otbBr 
buildings.  The  Baptist  church  is  seen  on  the  right ;  the  Soudi- 
bridge  Bank,  Hotel,  &c.,  on  the  left.  The  township  is  watered  by 
the  Quinnebaug,  which  passes  centrally  through  the  town.  Popu- 
lation, 1,740.  Distance,  20  miles  from  Worcester,  and  60  from 
Boston.  In  1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  6,844  spindles;  1 ,139,160 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  $95,900;  males 
employed,  83 ;  females,  89 ;  one  woollen  mill,  4  sets  of  machinery; 
60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $150,000;  males 
employed,  75;  females,  50;  boots  manufactured,  590 pairs:  shoes, 
15,475;  value,  $15,712;  males  employed,  17;  females,  14. 

In  1801  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  section  of  Sturbridge,  (now  Souchbridgi^) 
ninety  in  number,  were,  upon  their  petition,  incorporated  into  a  Poll  Parish.  Hiese 
90  persons,  with  their  families,  formed  rather  a  distinct  commuaitv  for  many  years,  and 
the  place  of  their  residence  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Howst  Town, 


SPENCER. 


The  whole  of  this  town  was  included  in  the  original  grant  of 
XiCicester.  It  was  made  a  parish  in  the  year  1744,  by  the  name  of 
the  West  Parish  of  licicester,  and  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1753, 
by  the  name  of  Spencer.  The  church  was  organized  here  in  1744, 
and  Rev.  Joshua  Eaton  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same  year. 
He  continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1772,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, the  next  year,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Pope.    The  next  ministei 
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was  Bey.  Steohen  Crosby,  who  was  settled  in  1819.    Mr.  Crosby 
was  suoceedea  by  Rev.  Levi  Packard,  in  1826. 


Southfttst  view  of 


The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part 
of  Spencer,  as  it  is  entered  from  the  westward,  upon  the  road  to 
Brookfield.  The  Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  right,  on  the 
elevated  ground  in  the  distance.  The  Universalist  church  is  the 
building  with  a  tower,  standing  in  the  compact  part  of  the  village, 
which  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses. 

This  town  is  elevated,  and  is  said  to  be  950  feet  above  the  tide 
waters  in  Boston  harbor.  The  surface  is  rough  and  uneven,  but 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  many  streams,  which  ran 
through  the  different  parts ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  much  size. 
Seven-Mile  river  is  the  largest.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congre- 
gational, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist  Population,  2,085.  Dis- 
tance, 11  miles  from  Worcester,  and  51  from  Boston.  In  1837  there 
were  2  woollen  mills,  4  sets  of  machinery ;  34,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manu&etured ;  value  of  woollen  goods,  $87,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 31;  females,  23;  there  were  52,091  pairs  of  boots  and  2,940 
pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $106,496 ;  males  emplo3red, 
168 ;  females,  28 ;  four  wire-drawing  mills ;  19  tons  of  wire  manu- 
feu^tur^;  value,  $10,480;  ten  hands  employed;  there  were  2 
powder  mills;  162,500  lbs.  of  powder  were  manufactured;  value, 
$14,600:  there  were  29,600  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value, 
$7,000. 

STERLING. 

This  was  for  many  years  the  second  parish  in  Lancaster,  and  was 
usually  called  Chockset  It  was  maae  a  separate  parish  in  the 
year  1743,  and  remained  united  with  Lancaster  until  April  25, 
1781 ;  when  it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
received  its  present  name  in  compliment  to  Lord  Sterling,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  served  as  a  general  in  the  American  army  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war. 

The  first  inhabitants  established  tliemselves  in  this  town  as  early  as  J  720.   Gamaliot 
WM  the  first  inhabitant,  und  was  immediately  followed  by  Samoel  Sawyer, 
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Benjamin  Hanghton,  David  Osgood,  and  Jonathan  Osgood.  They  were  all  natives  of 
Lancaster  old  parish,  and  of  fiunilies  who  had  long  resided  there.  Their  houses  were 
all  within  short  distances  of  each  other,  l3ring  north-westerly  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1742.  The  church  was  gathered  Dec.  19, 1744,  and 
Ber.  John  Mellen  was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  day.  The  second  meeting- 
house was  erected  in  1799,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  was  dedicated  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  Uie  year  1800.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Meilen  was  Rev.  Reuben  Holcomb, 
who  was  ordained  in  1779 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lemuel  Capen,  who  was  ordain* 
cd  in  1815.    Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1819. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly  and  uneven,  but  there  is  very 
little  broken  or  waste  land  in  it  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  in 
rich  abundance,  to  repay  the  husbandman  for  its  cultivation.  The 
land  is  naturally  moist,  and  by  the  help  of  the  rivulets  the  water 
may  be  turned  over  the  sides  of  most  of  the  hills.  There  is  but 
one  river  in  this  town,  called  Still  river,  from  the  placid  motion  of 
its  waters.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  an  uncc»n- 
monly  beautiful  little  village,  consisting  of  2  churches  and  about 
20  dwelling-houses.  Population,  1,650.  Distance,  11  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  40  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  24  manufac- 
tories of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  the  value  of  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware  was  $53,228 ;  hands  employed,  80.  There  were  22,500 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $7,200;  value  of  scythe 
snaiths  manulGau^tured,  $5,000. 


STURBRIDGE. 

Thb  land  of  this  town  was  originally  granted,  in  1729,  to  seve- 
ral petitioners  of  Medfield,  and  many  of  the  first  settlers  were  from 
that  town,  and  hence  the  place  was  called  New  Medfield,  until  its 
incorporation  in  1738,  when  it  received  the  name  of  Sturbridge. 
The  following,  respectuig  the  first  settlers,  is  from  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Clark's  Historical  Sketch  of  Sturbridge,  published  in  1838  : 

*'H«ni7  Piike,  one  of  the  original  propriBton,  and  hhbrniher  Daniel,  pitched  their  tent  near  the  topoT  tha 
hiU  which  has  aTer  since  borne  their  name.  They  had  been  at  work  ior  some  time  without  knowing  which 
way  thay  nust  kmk  for  their  nearest  neighbor,  or  whether  mdeod  they  had  a  nni^hbor  nearer  than  one  of 
the  adjacent  towns.  At  lenxth  on  a  clear  afternoon  they  heard  the  sound  of  an  axe  for  oflT  in  a  southeriy 
direetKin,  and  went  In  pursuit  of  it.  The  individual  whose  solitary  axe  they  heard  had  also  been  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  theirs,  and  was  adrancing  towards  them  on  the  same  errand.  'Jliey  came  in  sight  of  one 
another,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Quinebaug  river.  By  felling  two  trees  into  the  st  ream,  one  from  each  bank, 
a  bridge  was  constructed  on  which  they  were  able  to  meet  and  exchange  salutiitions.  The  unknown  man 
of  the  axe  was  found  to  be  James  Denison,  one  of  the  proprietors,  who.  in  the  absence  of  a  better  home,  had 
taken  todgfatn  In  a  cove,  which  Is  still  to  be  seen  not  lar  fhnn  Westviil.  In  that  lonely  den  he  continued 
bis  abode,  ItH  said,  till  a  neighboring  wolf,  who  probably  had  a  prior  clahn  to  the  premises,  signified  a  wish 
to  taka  poaMsskn,  when  Mr.  Denlson  peaceably  withdraw  and  built  him  a  house  of  his  own. 

"For  some  thne  after  the  work  of  clearing  the  forest  had  been  undertaken,  no  one  had  rentured  to  spend 
tlM  wUtitr  In  a  placa  so  desolate  and  dhrtant  ftnm  the  track  of  man.  The  proprietors,  or  whomsoerer  they 
•mplflryed,  usinlly  came  In  the  >prinr,  and  returned  to  their  respeaive  towns  in  the  autumn.  Joseph  Smith, 
with  no  other  companion  than  his  wthftal  dog,  was  the  first  who  encountered  the  rigon  of  winter  fai  Stor* 
bridge.  Alexander  Selkirk  was  not  more  secluded  ftom  human  society  on  the  island  of  Juan  Femandes, 
than  Mr.  Smith  was  fai  this  place  daring  four  months,  hAring  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  a  human  being 
in  an  that  time.  Tha  cellar  which  protected  his  frugal  store  from  the  (hwts  of  that  dreary  winter  may  atiU 
be  seen  on  tha  form  of  Jabef  Harding,  Bsq.,  not  for  from  an  aged  pear-tree,  whkh  Mr.  Stalthh' said  to  hart 
pluuad  soon  after  bo  cams." 

The  imiprietora  built  ameetrng-honse,  which  was  consecrated,  in  1733,  by  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Baxter,  of  Medfield.  In  1736  the  Rev.  Caleb  Rice  was  ordained  pastor.  Abont 
1747,  a  number  of  his  church,  conceiving  thev  had  received  new  KM,  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  people,  separated  ft-om  him.  Mr.  Rice  died  in  1759.  He  was  succeeded 
hf  Rer.  Joshua  Paine,  who  was  ordained  in  1761.  Rev.  Otis  Lane,  the  next  minister, 
WM  ord«ned  in  1801.  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Akran  Bond,  in  1819.  Rev.  Joseph 
0.  daric  floeceedtd  Mr.  Bond  in  1831.    The  persons  who  separated  from  Mr.  Rice's 
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chinch  formed  themselres  into  a  Baptist  cbarch  about  1750.  The  fint  meetnig-lioQie 
of  this  society  was  bailt  on  Fisk*s  HiU,  in  1784.  Rer.  William  Ewing  was  tbar  fint 
minister,  tier.  Jordan  Dodge  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  1784,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1788.  The  next  minister,  Bev.  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  was  ordained  in  1796.  ffis  soeees- 
sor,  Rer.  Addison  Parker,  was  installed  in  1833.  Rev.  Isaac  Merriam  and  Rer.  0. 0. 
Stwns  have  been  the  succeeding  pastors. 

The  central  village  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  hills,  which  are 
about  two  miles  apart.  The  soil  in  this  valley  is  fertile.  The  vil- 
lage consists  of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  and 
Baptist  church.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage as  it  appears  when  seen  from  the  north-east,  upon  the  Chariton 
road.  Population,  2,004.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
68  from  Boston.  The  Quinebaug  has  its  source  in  this  town ;  it 
originates  from  near  Lead-mine  pond,  takes  a  circuitous  course  into 
Union,  Holland,  Brimfield,  and  back  into  Sturbridge.  Upon  this 
stream  are  considerable  tracts  of  interval  and  meadow  lands.  There 
are  a  number  of  ponds  in  this  town,  near  one  of  which,  called  Lead- 
mine  pond,  a  number  of  adventurers  from  Europe,  many  years 
since,  dug  deep  for  ore,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  they  car- 
ried with  them  to  England.     They  never,  however,  returned. 


i^uw  0/  timctntral  viliage  in  Sturbridge. 

In  1837  there  were  6 cotton  mills,  8,664 spindles;  829,749 yards 
of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  $117,134;  males  em- 
ployed, 71 ;  females,  117;  there  were  manufactured  2,220  pairs  of 
l)00ts,  and  12,660  pairs  of  shods;  value,  $18,306  40;  males  em- 
ployed, 35;  females,  15;  value  of  pocket  rifles  manufactured, 
$20,275 ;  hands  employed,  36. 

In  the  •outhem  part  of  the  township  te  an  extensive  tract  of  broken  land,  called  Breakaeek,  near  wkick 
the  Breakneck  pond  in  Union,  Conn.,  lakes  its  rise.  A  led^  of  rocks  in  this  traa  ezteoda  about  a  mile, 
which,  in  some  places,  is  100  feet  perpendicular.    This  ledge  has  been  a  great  place  for  raitleanakes.    It  is 
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^"Wtn  from  aoout  60  to  76  cents  per  head,  and  it  was  for  the  profit  of  the  business  that  it  was  iUlowad  by 
the  old  lady.    The  only  Instance  known  of  any  penan  being  bit  httrel)y  a  ratUeanake  was  that  of  a  1  " 
Us  fcther  fiUed  hie  mouth  with  tobacco  jutoe  and  sucked  out  the  poison,  so  that  the  efiecia  of  tha  biu  ^ 
jejrcely  peccepUble.  ^  Black  snakea,  upwards  of  nine  leet  in  length,  liave  been  kUled  in  vha  ~ 
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Tffls  town  was  originally  purchased  by  a  number  of  persons  of 
John  Wampus,  a  sachem,  and  his  company  of  Indians,  who  claim- 
ed it,  and  was  confirmed  to  the  purchasers  by  the  general  court  in 
1704.  It  was  formed  into  a  township  and  called  Sutton  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1715.  The  settling  of  the  town  was  retard- 
ed  for  some  time  by  reason  of  the  wars  with  the  Indians. 

In  the  year  1716,  three  families  were  seated  in  the  place,  and  spent  the  succeeding 
winter  there,  which  was  that  of  the  great  snow.  This  snow  fell  on  some  of  the  last 
days  of  Februarjr,  (0.  S.)  and  came  so  deep  that  it  wholly  covered  over  the  hut  in  which 
one  or  the  families  lived.  The  man  being  from  home,  the  family  would  probably  have 
suffered  much,  had  not  an  Indian,  who  knew  the  circumstances,  come  to  their  relief. 
He  found  the  cottage  only  by  the  hole  which  the  smoke  from  the  fireplace  had  made 
through  Ihe  snow.  In  September,  1717,  the  first  chUd  was  bom  in  the  town,  named 
Abigail  Marsh,  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Marsh. 


Congregational  Church,  SutUm, 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Sutton,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  in  various  directions.  At  present  there  are  but 
few  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  extensively  engaged  in  manufac- 
tiiring.  It  is  watered  by  the  Blackstone  river,  and  the  Blackstone 
canal  passes  on  the  northern  border.  The  township  is  generally 
hilly,  though  of  good  soil.  It  contains  soap-stone,  and  excellent 
granite  for  building.  In  the  town  are  2  Congregational  meeting- 
houses, 2  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  Population,  2,457.  Distance, 
10  miles  from  Worcester,  and  44  from  Boston.  Wilkinsonville, 
a  small  manufacturing  village,  containing  an  Episcbpal  church,  is 
on  Blackstone  river,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  town.  In  1837 
there  were  in  the  limits  of  the  town  4  cotton. mills,  7,356  spindles; 
1,301,727  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$125,572;  males  employed,  94;  females,  100;  2  woollen  mills,  4 
sets  of  machinery ;  82,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ; 
value,  $110,000;  males  employed,  40;  females,  24.  There  were 
2,000  dozen  of  shuttles  manufactured;  value,  $10,000;  hands  em- 
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ployed,  12.  Boots  manufactured,  9,314  pairs;  shoes,  61,966  pairs; 
value,  $56,656;  males  employed,  103;  females,  99.  ^pmdks 
manufactured,  30,000;  value,  $5,000.  Value  of  scythes  manufBic- 
lured,  $3,350. 

The  first  charch  iu  Sattoa  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1720,  and  Ber.  Join 
McEinstrv  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  there  edu- 
cated. He  was  dismissed  in  1728,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Ber.  Jkmd 
HaU,  D.  D.,  who,  after  a  life  of  usefulness,  died  1789.  He  was  succeeded  hy  Ber.  Ed- 
mund Mills,  in  1790.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  John  Maltby,  was  ordained  in  1826.  Hi* 
successor,  Rev.  Hiram  Tracy,  was  ordained  in  1835.  The  second  parish  in  Smon 
was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1743.  Rev.  James  Wilman  was  their  first  pas- 
tor, ordained  in  1747.  The  first  Baptist  society  in  the  town  was  formed  m  1785,  and 
Rev.  Benjamin  Marsh  was  onlained  their  elder.  Of  the  Baptist  society  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  town,  Elder  Wm.  Bachelder  was  the  first  pastor,  ordained  in  1792. 


TEMPLETON. 

This  town  was  an  original  grant  to  certain  persons  who  did  ser- 
vice in  King  Philip's  war,  or  to  their  heirs,  and  was  known  by  the 
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name  of  Narragansett  No.  6  until  its  incorporation,  in  1762,  when 
the  name  of  Tempieton  was  given  to  it.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  tract  was  held  at  Concord,  in  1733. 

Its  settlement  was  greatly  retarded  through  danger  from  the  Indians,  hot  after  the 
close  of  the  French  wars  inhabitants  moved  in  and  the  settlement  rapkUjjr  impiturod. 
The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1755,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Pond  was  ordained  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1750,  and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Sparhawk  in  1761.  Tlie 
next  minister,  Rev.  Charles  Wellington,  was  ordained  in  1807.  Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Bates 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1833.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lewis 
Sabininl837. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  of  uneven  surface,  bnt  contains  much 
good  land.  It  is  watered  by  branches  of  Miller's  and  Chicopee 
rivers,  and  has  many  excellent  mill-sites.  The  engraving  above 
is  a  north  view  in  the  village  of  Tempieton,  which  consists  of  2 
churches  and  about  30  dwelling-houses.  The  Unitarian  churdi  is 
seen  on  the  right,  the  Orthodox  on  the  left.  Distance,  24  miles 
from  Worcester,  30  from  Greenfield,  10  from  Royalston,  8  fiom 
Athol,  and  58  from  Boston.    Population,  1,690.    In  1837  theie 
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was  1  woollen  mill)  2  sett  of  machinery;  30,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured;  value,  <^30,000;  males  employed,  16;  females, 
16.  There  were  8,630  pairs  of  boots  and  9,280  pairs  of  riiioto 
manufactured;  value,  $22i327;  palm-leaf  hate  manu&ctufed, 
117,304;  value,  $22,108.  There  were  9  manufactories  for  chairs 
and  cabinet  ware;  value,  $12,686;  hands  employed.  22.  There 
wats  1  manufactory  for  tin  ware,  1  for  shovels,  sjraules,  lorks  or  hoes, 
and  1  air  and  cupola  furnace.  Eleven  saw-mills ;  lumber  sawed, 
1,986,000  feet ;  value,  $16,040. 


UPTON. 


This  town  is  not  an  original  grant,  but  was  taken  from  Mendon, 
Sutton,  and  Hopkinton.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court 
in  1735.     The  first  church  was  formed  in  this  town  soon  after  its 
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incorporation,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  ordained  their  pastor.     He 
remamed  a  few  years  with  the  people,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Elisha  Pish,  (from  Stonington,  Conn.,)  ordained^ 
in  1761.    H6  died  in  1796.    The  next  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wood,  was  ordained  in  1796!    The  society  of  Baptists^ 
originated  about  1750,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Abraham  Bloss  was 
ordained  their  teaching  elder.     This  town  presents  a  varied  surface, 
changing  from  smooth  to  rough,  and  from  hilly  to  more  level  ground. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  is  pretty  well  watered.    A  small 
stream,  known  by  the  name  of  West  river,  passes  through  the  west^ 
part  of  the  town,  and  flows  into  the  Blackstone  in  the  lower  part 
of  Uxbridge.  The  vUlase  consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  and ' 
a  Congregational  church,  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 
Population,  1,451.      Distance,   14  miles  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and 
36' from  Boston.    In  1837  there  was  1  woollen  mill ;  2  sets  of  ma- 
chinery ;  31,200  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $15,600; 
boots  manufactured,  3,500  pairs;   shoes,   117,699  pairs;   value, 
$107,796  84 ;  males  employed,  156 ;  females,  81 ;  there  were  14,000 ' 
«tiaw  bonnets  mannfiBurtured ;  value,  $36,110. 
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UXBRIDGE. 

This  town  is  composed  of  what  was  formerly  the  western  part 
of  Mendon.  It  was  set  off  and  mcorporated  by  an  act  of  the  gene- ' 
ral  court  in  June,  1727,  and  then  received  its  present  name.  The 
Indian  name  Was  Wacantuck.  It  was  larger  at  first  than  at  present, 
as  the  north  part,  in  1772,  was  set  off  and  made  a  distinct  town,  by 
the  name  of  Northbridge. 
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A  church  was  gtihered  here  in  1731,  (ander  the  direction  of  Rev.  Joseph  I>orr,  of 
Mendon,)  of  which  Rev.  Katban  Webb  was  ordained  pastor,  fie  oontinaed  with  the 
people  41  years,  till  his  death,  in  1772,  and  was  succeedi^  by  Rev.  Heiekiah  Chapoun, 
ocdained  in  1774.  He  was  dismissed  in  1781,  and  in  1783  Rev.  Josiah  Spaoldiiig  sao 
ceeded,  who,  continving  font  about  4  years,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samaef  Judson,  who 
was  ordained  in  1792.  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke  was  installed  pastor  of  the  parish  chnrdi 
in  1833.  Rev.  David  A.  Grosvenor,  the  pastor  of  the  second  church,  was  settled  ia 
1832.    There  is  a  Friends'  church  in  this  town. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Uxbridge, 
taken  from  the  residence  ef  Rev.  Mr.  Orosvenor.  The  Unitarian 
church,  a  gothic  structure,  appears  in  the  central  part ;  the  other 
Ck>ngregational  church  is  seen  on  the  left.  Some  of  the  buildings 
in  Rogerson's  vvUage,  neaily  two  miles  from  the  center,  are  discerned 
in  the  extreme  distance.  Population,  2,246.  Distance,  18  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  38  from  Boston. 

'Diis  is  a  very  jileasant  and  flourishing  town ;  the  center  is  level 
and  has  a  light  soil.;  the  ^siurrounding  hills  are  moist,  and  belter 
adapted  to  grazing  and  orchards.  7%ere  are  in  the  town  a  quarry 
of  stone,  easily  wrought  and  highly  valuable,  and  an  iron  mine, 
from  which  much  'ore  has  been  taken.  Uxbridge  enjoys  important 
advantages  in  beivg  sititatod,  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  on  the 
Blackstone  river  and  canal,  ss  well  as  from  the  water  power  of 
West  and  Mmnford  rivers,  which  here  join  the  Blackstone.  In  1837 
there  were  3  cotton  mills:  11,000  spindles  ^  936,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manuiactured ;  value,  $168,000;  males  employed,  130; 
iemales,  260;  five  wooUen  mills;  13  sets  of  machinery;  295,000 
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yaids  of  satinet  were  manniactured ;  value,  $186,000;  malea  em« 
ployed,  62 ;  females,  66. 


WARREN. 

This  town  was  taken  partly  from  Brookfield,  and  partly  from 
Brimfield  and  Palmer,  in  Hampden  county.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1741,  by  the  name  of  Western.  In  1834  its  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Warren,  in  memory  of  Gen.  Warren, 
who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  Congregational  church  was 
farmed  here  in  1743,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Isaac  Jones  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor.     He  died  in  1784^  ani^  was  succeeded 
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by  Rev.  Stephen  Baxter,  who  was  ordained  in  1791.  The  suc- 
ceeding ministers  have  been  Sylvester  Burt,  settled  in  1806; 
Munson  C.  Gaylord,  in  1816 ;  Oren  Catlin,  in  1829 ;  Chajles  Fitch, 
in  1832 ;  and  George  Trask,  in  1836.  Warren  is  situated  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  county.  The  land,  though  rather  rough, 
is  productive.  The  river  Quaboag,  from  Brookfield,  enters  this 
town  from  the  north-east,  and,  passing  through  it,  goes  out  at  the 
west  angle,  and  falls  into  the  Chicopee  river.  Coy's  hill,  in  Uie 
north  part  of  this  town,  affords  abundance  of  granite,  being  here 
valuable  for  building  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  river, 
iron  ore  is  found,  and  a  mineral  spring  has  been  discovered^  which 
has  some  visitants.  The  accompanying  view  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  central  part  of  the  town  as  seen  from  the  schoolhouse, 
on  the  Brookfield  road.  The  Congregational  church  *s  seen  on  the 
right ;  the  Universalist  is  the  building  seen  in  the  distance  with  a 
tower.  The  railroad  from  Worcester  to  Springfield  passes  a  few 
rods  south  of  the  hotel  seen  on  the  left  of  the  engraving.  There 
are  at  present  in  the  town  1  cotton,  2  woollen,  and  1  scythe  factories. 
Population,  1,196.  Distance,  24  miles  westerly  from  Worcester, 
and  64  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  45,000  palm-leaf  hats 
manufactured ;  value,  $5,850.  Value  of  woollen  goods  manufac* 
tured,  $61,300;  value  of  cotton  goods,  $8,000. 
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WEB8TBR. 

Thu  town  was  set  off  firom  Dudley  and  Oxford,  and  mear|p»- 
TEtad  in  1838.  It  was  named  after  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webet».  The 
smrfaee  of  the  town  is  rather  nmdi,  and  the  soil  is  not  as  good  as 
that  of  the  adjoining  towns,  ll&e  outlet  of  Char-gogg^grngg- 
fnan-ehagg'O'i^o'r^,  a  larsfe  pond  in  this  town,  three  miles  in  length, 
affords  fine  water  privileges,     llie  engraving  shows  a  north-east- 
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em  view  of  the  central  and  principal  village  in  Webster,  as  it  is 
entered  upon  the  Boston  road.  One  of  the  Slater  cotton  mills  is 
seen  on  the  left.  Mr.  Slater,  who,  it  is  stated,  first  introduced  the 
cotton  manufacturing  business  into  this  countr|r,  lived  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  this  village ;  his  house  is  seen  m  the  central  part 
of  the  engraving,  having  4  chimneys.  The  Methodist  church  and 
the  center  school-house,  each  with  a  spire,  are  seen  in  the  back 
ground.  The  Baptist  church  is  still  farther  westward.  Popula- 
tion, 1,210.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  50  fiN>m  Bos- 
ton. In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  6,088  spindles ;  1,155,535 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value,  $103,427 ;  males 
employed,  62;  temales,  101.  There  were  2  woollen  mills,  6  sets 
of  machinery;  60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value, 
$180,000;  males  employed,  50;  females,  45.  One  thread  mill; 
42,000  lbs.  of  thread  were  manufactured ;  value,  $26,000 ;  males 
employed,  11 ;  females,  19. 


WESTBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  taken  from  Marlborough,  and  Ijring  the  whole 
length  of  that  town  on  the  west  side  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation, 
in  Nov.  1717,  it  was  called  Westborough.  This  part  of  Marlbo- 
Toudi  befaig  a  frontier,  having  no  town  between  it  and  Brookfield 
on  the  west,  about  40  miles  distant,  the  settlement  did  not  progren 
very  rapidly.  Several  families,  however,  before  1700  were  settled 
near  where  the  Congregational  meeting-house  stands,  of  which 
were  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Edmund  Bice's.     The  churd^  was 
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Mr.  Whitney^s  House^  Westborougk. 


gathered  here  in  1724,  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman  was  ordained 
their  pastor;  his  successor,  Rev.  John  Robinson,  was  ordained  in 
1789.  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Elisha  Rockwood,  was  ordained 
in  1808.  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth  was  installed  pastor  of  th^  parish 
church  in  1834 ;  his  successors  were  Rev.  Barnabas  Phinney,  in- 
stalled in  1836,  and  Rev.  Charles  B.  Kittredge,  in  1837.  There  is 
a  pleasant  and  well-built  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
consisting  of  about  50  dwelline-houses,  a  Congregational  and  Bap- 
tist church.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  passes  through 
the  center.  The  lands  rise  about  a  mile  distant  on  the  east,  souSi, 
and  west.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  township  is  well  watered  by 
Concord  and  Sudbury  rivers.  Population,  1,612.  Distance,  12 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
manufactured  20,092  pairs  of  boots  and  120,656  pairs  of  shoes; 
value,  $148,774  40 ;  males  employed,  360 ;  females,  214. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  house  in  which  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  was  bom,  Dec.  8,  1765;  it 
is  now  occupied  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitney,  and  is 
about  two  miles  westward  of  the  central  village,  on  a  cross  road. 
His  mechanical  genius  discovered  itself  at  an  early  age.  The 
small  building  seen  standing  by  the  house  was  his  work-shop, 
where  he  manufactured  various  articles.  His  name  is  still  to  be 
seen  cut  on  the  door  with  his  penknife.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college,  and  soon  after  went  into  the  state  of  Greorgia ;  while  here 
he  invented  the  cotton  gin^  which  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  southern  states. 

Before  this  inyention,  one  person  conld  clean  from  the  seeds  bat  one  poand  of  cotton 
daily :  with  the  aid  of  this  machine  a  single  person  can  in  one  day  clean  a  thousand 
poonds  with  ease.  Judge  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina^  declared  that  by  means  of  this 
invention  "  therr  hmdi  were  trebled  in  value J^  For  this  invention  Mr.  Whitney  obtained 
a  patent,  but,  like  many  other  benefactors  of  the  public,  was  plundered  of  the  benefits 
of  his  invention.  Mr.  Whitney,  by  turning  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  o(jki» 
arms  for  the  United  States,  was  enabled  to  realize  a  comfortable  independence.  The 
village  which  he  built  up  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  Con.,  for  his  workmen,  iB  called 
WhiiieffviUe.    Mr.  Whitney  died  in  New  Haven,  Jaa.  8, 1825. 
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WEST   BOYLSTON. 

This  town  was  settled  as  early  as  1720,  by  several  families  from 
Marlborough,  being  then  included  in  the  grant  of  land  called 
Shrewsbury.  Among  the  first  settlers  were  Benjamin  Hinds,  Isaac 
Temple,  Edward  Goodale,  William  Whitney,  John  Bixby,  and 
William  Holt    The  town  was  incorporated  in  1808. 


Vaie  of  West  Boylston, 

In  1796,  the  present  town  was  incorporated  a  separate  parish.  In  the  same  year  a 
Conffregational  church  was  gathered,  consisting  of  32  members.  Rev.  William  Nash, 
the  first  minister,  was  ordained  on  the  11th  of  Oct.,  1797.  His  successor,  Rev.  John 
Boardman,  was  ordained  in  1821 ;  the  next  minister  was  installed  in  1834.  Rev. 
Philemon  Russell,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  society,  was  ordained  in  1834.  In  1813,  a  so- 
ciety of  Baptists  was  formed  in  the  town.  In  1818,  they  built  a  meeting-house.  The  next 
year  the  church  was  organized,  of  about  50  members,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
church  in  Holden.  In  1821,  they  had  constant  preaching  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Branch. 
The  first  settlers  of  the  town  built  a  stockade  fort,  of  square  logs,  for  defence,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Temple.  This  fort  stood  till  about  1790 ;  the  only  inti- 
mations of  any  hostilities  against  it  were  a  few  bullets  lodged  in  the  timbers.  A  few 
traces  of  the  aborigines  are  sometimes  discovered. 

In  tlMtsonth  part  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  called  Pleasant  VaUer. 
At  some  remote  period  it  was  the  location  of  a  small  pond.  The  engraving  shows  the 
appearance  of  this  spot  as  it  is  seen  from  the  north.  At  this  point,  immediately  north,  and 
separated  from  the  valley  by  a  bar  or  ridge  of  land,  is  a  depression  of  a  number  of  feet 
lower  than  the  vale,  which  is,  perhaps,  io  or  12  rods  in  length,  and  in  its  formation 
resembles  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  This  place  is  about  one  mile  southerly  of  the  principal 
viUage  of  West  Boylston.  The  following  notice  of  this  beautiful  little  spot,  with  the 
accompanying  lines,  are  taken  from  the  American  Traveller  of  July  14,  1826 : 

**  On  leavinf  tha  road  jm  enter  a  graft  of  oaks  and  maplea,  ^ween  two  declfriiies,  and  cnntinainc  doirB 
tbia  aranue  that  winds  along  throuf  h  the  shrub-oaks,  at  once  opens  lo  the  view  a  plain  of  3  or  4  acrai,  of  an 
oral  form,  surrounded  on  erery  side,  except  the  narrow  pass  bv  which  you  enter,  by  high  and  almawt  per 
pendlcular  banks,  whose  sides  are  corered  by  the  birch  and  snnib^oak,  and  whose  tops  are  sunoounted  bf 
trass  of  the  largest  siie.  The  plain  is  more  lerel  and  smooch  than  art  could  make  it ;  no  remains  of  aodeat 
tntm^no  mmm,  not  even  a  stny  branch  of  the  neighboring  grove  near  the  scene.  A  fine  abort  gnss  ooven 
tl|eiHu4e  area,  and  presents  to  the  ere  an  enchanting  fiUry  ereen.  The  stillness  of  death  reiraa,  uodb- 
tiiroed  by  the  noise  of  the  world.  It  b  a  place  for  contemplation,  where  man  can  turn  his  tlioi^u  bona 
IM  MB  own  breast  and  medlute  on  the  foUles  of  the  world,  or  where  he  can  upturn  them  to  Him  the  suiiiwm 
Archkact  or  nature.  ^ 
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From  the  Mrrows  and  cam  of  thh  cold  world  of  woe ; 
With  thy  thtck-eoviered  baoks,  where  the  wild  AowraCa  matt, 

And  tlgr  aerpenilne  paths  where  the  evergreena  grow. 
Oh,  here  the  war  trumpet  shall  never  be  heard, 

Here  the  hannets  of  ibemen  shall  ne'er  be  unfttfl'd ; 
At  the  tramp  of  the  war-horas,  thy  paths  shall  be  burred, 

And  peace  with  her  wand  bid  htm  back  to  the  world. 
ThT  carpet  so  green,  'neath  the  bhie  skj  outspread, 

Shall  never  be  soil'd  by  the  foot  of  dishonor- 
Here  the  children  of  nature  by  truth  shatt  be  led, 

And  fear  not  the  btnislpns  of  care  or  of  sorrow. 
Be  thbi  the  retreat  of  the  votaries  of  love. 

For  the  friends  of  the  heart— be  it  plet  v's  fiine, 
Where  thetr  vows  and  their  prayera  raall  ascend--and  above 

Shall  be  heard,  and  Heaven  grant  that  they  be  heard  not  in  vain. 
Oh^ra  have  I  roamM  with  the  ftiend  of  my  heart, 

When  the  last  lajrs  of  sunshine  were  gilding  the  spot-^ 
And  the  thoughts  of  that  hour  they  shaU  never  depart, 

And  the  friends  that  were  there  shall  ne'er  be  forgot." 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  7  cotton  mills ;  8,036  siundles ; 
1,502,000  pirds  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$151,450;  males  employed,  89;  females,  168.  Population,  1,330. 
Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  42  from  Boston. 


WESTMINSTER. 


This  town,  with  others,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  the 
soldiers  who  did  service  in  the  Narragansett  or  King  Philip's  war, 
or  to  their  heirs.  It  was  styled  Narragansett  No  2.  until  its  incor- 
poration in  1769,  when  it  was  named  Westminster.  The  proprie- 
tors of  this  town  were  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  Charles- 
town,  Watertown,  Weston,  Sudbury,  Newton,  Medford,  Maiden, 
and  Reading. 

The  first  person  who  settled  on  the  grant  was  Capt.  Fairbanks  Moor,  who  mored 
there  with  his  fiunily  in  Mait:h,  1737.  In  Jane  foUowing,  Dea.  Joseph  Holden  moved 
his  fiuniiy  into  the  place.  These  two  families  contained  15  persons.  It  being  an 
exposed  plantation,  settlers  moved  in  bnt  slowly.  The  proprietors  erected  a  meeting- 
hovse  in  1739.  liie  Congregational  chnrch  was  formed,  and  Rev.  Elisha  Marsh 
ordained  pastor,  in  1742.  He  was  dismissed  in  1757,  and  the  town  had  no  minister 
from  that  time  till  1765,  when  the  Rev.  Asaph  Rice  was  settled.  Previoosly  Mr.  Rice 
had  been  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Cyms  Mann,  was 
settled  in  1815.  This  town  being  exposed  to  Indian  assaults,  the  general  conrt.  in  1743, 
granted  £400  to  fortify  the  place,  with  which  ten  forts  were  erected,  and  soldiers  sta^ 
tioned  there  for  the  defence  of  the  plantation.  In  1746,  some  of  the  people  of  the 
place  were  pat  nnder  pay  as  a  town  scoot.  Bat  although  the  people  suffered  many 
trials  and  hardships,  it  is  believed  that  no  person  belonging  to  the  town  was  ever  cat 
off  by  the  enemy. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  range  of  highlands  which  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Connecticat  aod  Merrimac.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  fertile,  containing  good  grazing 
lands.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  one  Baptist* 
Fopalatioa,  1,640.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Worcester,  and  50  from  Boston.  In  1837, 
there  were  14  mana&ctories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manuiac- 
tored,  $26,350 ;  handa  employed,  38.  There  were  8,400  straw  bonnets  manufoctored ; 
Tatne,  915,675. 


WINCHENDON. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1736,  to  60  per- 
acms,  all  of  whom,  excepting  8,  belonged  to  Ipswich,  in  Essex 
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county.  It  was  called  ''  Ipswich  Canada"  till  its  incorooration,  in 
1764,  by  the  name  of  Winchendon,  because  most  of  the  grantees 
were  soldiers  or  the  heirs  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  in  1690. 

By  the  year  1752,  ten  families  were  fixed  down  here.  Bat  the  settlement  was  retard* 
ed  Of  what  is  usually  called  the  last  French  war.  Most  of  the  settlers  left  the  place ; 
those  who  remained  were  obli^  to  keep  in  garrisons.  The  proprietors  set  up  the  first 
meeting-house,  45  feet  by  35,  m  the  spring  of  1762.  The  church  was  organized^  and 
Rev.  Ihiniel  Stimpson  ordained  their  pa5tor,'in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1768,  und  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1769.  Rev.  Levi 
Pilsbury,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1801 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Eber  Clark, 
who  was  installed  m  1820.  Rev.  Daniel  O.  Morton  was  instaUed  the  next  pastor  in  1836. 

This  town  is  rocky  and  moderately  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  deep  and  good.  Manomo- 
nack  Pond,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  New  Hampshire,  is  the  head  source 
of  Miller's  river.  Several  branches  of  the  stream  meet  here,  and  the  town  enjoys  valu- 
able water  privileges.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Meth- 
odist Population,  1,802.  Distance,  33  miles  from  Worcester,  and  60  from  Boston.  In 
1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  4,000  spindles ;  1,000,000  jrards  of  cotton  goods  manu- 
facttued*,  mates  employed,  25 ;  females,  125 ;  one  woollen  mill,  3  sets  of  machinery; 
55,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $53,000 )  males  employed,  25;  fe- 
male8|25. 


WORCESTER. 


Worcester  was  incorporated  in  1684,  but  in  consequence  of 
Indian  hostilities  the  first  town  meeting  was  not  held  till  17^ 
This  part  of  the  country  was  called  by  the  Indians  Quinsigamondf 
that  l>eing  the  name  of  a  larg^  pond  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
town,  nnie  central  situation  of  this  town  both  in  regard  to  the 
county  and  state,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  honor  of  being  called  the  chief 
town  of  the  "  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth.^^ 

In  October,  1668,  a  township  of  land  of  rather  more  than  eight  miles  square,  boanded 
easterly  by  Qninsigamond  pond,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Danid  GodciA, 
Daniel  Henchman,  Thomas  Prentice,  and  their  associates.  On  account  of  the  Indian 
war  prevailing  about  this  period,  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  place  was  prevented. 
In  1685,  the  Indians  appearing  friendly,  the  persons  named  above,  together  with  John 
Wing,  George  Danson,  Peter  Goulding,  Dickery  Sargeaut,  Isaac  BuH,  and  Jacob  Leon- 
ard, venmred  to  begin  the  plantation.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  six  or 
seven  houses  erected  here  in  1675,  but,  on  account  of  King  Philip's  war,  which  then 
raged,  thejr  were  soon  deserted. 

The  natives  who  inhabited  Qninsigamond  were  of  the  Nipmnc  tribe.  The  principal 
settlement  of  these  Indians  in  Worcester  was  on  a  hill  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
extendi&g  into  Ward,  called  by  them  Pakachoagy  now  known  as  Bo^hoag.  Wig- 
wam hill,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Quinsigamond,  was  probably  a  favonte  residence  for 
them,  on  account  of  the  fish  and  wild  game  in  the  vicinity.  These  Indians  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Elliot,  the  <<  Indian  apostle,"  and  Mr.  Qookin,  in  1674 ;  at  this  time  they 
had  made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and  some  of  them  professed  Chris- 
tianity. In  1675,  Pakachoag  was  visited  by  King  Philip,  who  by  ms  artifices  and 
threats  induced  most  of  the  Indians  to  take  up  arms  against  the  whites. 

After  the  return  of  the  whites  to  Worcester  in  1685,  the  settlement  of  the  place  went 
on  nosperously  till  1701,  when  the  Indians  again  began  to  attack  the  frontier  towns, 
ana  Worcester  was  again  depopulated.  Afler  all  the  other  planters  had  fled,  Dickery 
Sargeant,  with  his  family,  determined  to  remain  and  brave  the  dangers  from  the  Indian 
foe.  He  remained  unmolested  till  1703  or  1704.  The  following  particulars  of  his 
death  are  nreserved.  When  the  Indians  surrounded  his  house,  Sargeant  seized  his 
gnn  to  defend  himself:  as  be  was  retreating  to  the  stair-way,  he  was  shot  down  by  the 
savages.  Upon  this  they  rushed  into  the  house  and  completed  the  work  of  death  by 
their  tomahawks,  and  tore  off  his  scalp.  They  seized  his  wifis  and  five  diUdren,  and 
comnenoed  a  rapid  retreat  westward.    Mrs.  Sargeant,  overcome  with  grief  and  &ligae. 
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inoaded  their  ptomss.  As  Ihey  were  ascending  the  Tataesset  or  Tatnick  hills,  a 
duef  stepped  out  <n  the  file,  and,  while  pretending  to  be  looking  for  game,  came  ap 
behind  lus.  Sargeant  in  an  nnsaspected  moment,  and  deprired  his  sinking  captire  of 
life  at  a  single  mam.  The  childioi  were  carried  into  Canada,  where  they  remained  a 
long  time  before  they  were  restored  to  their  friends.  Two  of  the  children,  Daniel  and 
Manr,  preferred  remaining  with  their  captors,  and  adopted  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Incuans.  In  1709,  Ehsha  Ward,  who  was  sent  on  an  ezprests  ftom  Marlboroagh 
to  Hatfiey,  having  stepped  to  examine  his  deserted  farm,  was  killed. 

Peace  oeing  concluded  with  the  Indians,  SCr.  Jonas  Rice,  with  his  family,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1713,  moved  into  Worcester,  and  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  town 
imtil  the  spring  of  1715.  The  first  white  male  child  bom  in  Worcester  was  Adonijah 
Bice,  who  was  bom  Nov.  7, 1714.  His  father  built  his  house  on  Sagatabscot  hill,  and 
his  farm  included  some  of  the  lands  once  cultivated  by  Sargeant.  la  1715,  a  conside- 
rable number  of  persons  joined  the  settlement ;  in  1718  their  number  was  augmented 
by  emigrants  firom  Ireland,  principally  of  Scotch  descent.  The  first  labor  of  the  in- 
habitants was  to  erect  a  gamson-house,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Leicester  road,  not  far 
from  the  old  south  church.  Another  log  fortress  was  buiU  near  the  head  of  the  street 
cafled  Columbian  avenue ;  a  third  was  on  the  Connecticut  road,  north  of  Lmcoln 
square.  A  reguUr  block-house  was  placed  north  of  Adams  square,  where  a  long  iron 
cannon  was  afterwards  mounted  to  give  alarm  of  coming  danger.  During  the  Fcench 
war,  this  gun  was  removed  to  the  green  near  the  meeting-house.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  it  was  posted  west  of  the  court-house.  On  the  news  of  the 
march  of  the  British  to  Lexmgton,  its  voice  aroused  the  people  to  arms.  Meetings  for 
religious  worship  were  first  held  at  the  house  of  Gershom  Rice.  A  building  was  soon 
erected  for  religious  worship  on  Green  street,  north  of  the  union  of  Franklin  street^ 
where  the  inhabitants  met,  until  a  spacious  meeting-house  was  reared  on  the  site  of 
the  old  south  church,  in  1719.  According  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  proprietary 
records,  there  were  in  Worcester,  in  1718,  fifty-eight  dwelling-houses.  "Tradition 
aa^  they  were  humble  edifices,  principally  of  logs,  one  story  high,  with  ample  stone 
chinmeys.  Some  were  fUroished  with  windows  of  diamond  glass,  where  the  resources 
of  the  proprietor  afforded  the  means  for  procuring  such  luxury;  the  light  was  admitted 
in  many  tnrough  the  dim  transparency  of  oiled  paper." 

Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  in  HIP.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Isaac  Burr,  in  1725.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  who 
was  installed  in  1747.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.,  his  successor,  was  Installed  in 
1790.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1816,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1821  by  Rev.  Aretius  B.  Hull.  Mr.  Hull  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Rodney 
A.  Miller,  in  1827.  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 
church  in  1786.  He  was  bom  in  1755,  and  is  the  oldest  clergyman  in  the  county. 
Rev.  Alonzo  Hill  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1827.  Rev.  Loammi  I.  Hoadley 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  CaJvinist  church  in  1823.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
S.  C.  Abbott  in  1830,  and  by  Rev.  David  Peabody  in  1835.  Rev.  Jona.  £.  Woodbridge 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Union  church  in  1835.  The  first  Baptist  society  was  formed 
in  1812.  Elder  William  Benlley  was  the  first  minister.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Going  in  1815.  The  next  pastor.  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Willard,  was  settled  in 
1832.  The  Catholic  societv  was  formed  in  ia34,  the  Methodist  Episoopal  in  1834,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  in  1835,  and  the  Union  society  in  1836. 

Worcester  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  being  situated  40 
miles  westward  from  Boston,  40  N.  N.  W.  from  Providence,  about 
00  from  Northampton,  60  miles  B.  N.  B.  fVom  Hartford,  and  394 
from  Washington.  Latitude  42°  16'  9"  W.,  longitude  from  Lon- 
don 7V  AV.  The  township  is  about  six  miles  square.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  swelling  into  hills  of  moderate  acclivity,  gentle 
slopes,  and  rounded  outlines.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  is  in  a  hi^ 
state  of  cultivation,  affordmg  many  beautiful  prospects  on  which 
the  eye  delights  to  linger.  The  population  of  the  town  is  7,117. 
The  prmcipal  village  of  Worcester  is  built  chiefly  upon  one  street, 
extending  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  is  situated  in  a  vallev 
opening  to  the  south,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
Tation  on  almost  every  side.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  con« 
siderable  inland  villages  in  the  New  England  states. 
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View  at  the  north  entrtmce  to  the  milage  of  Worcester. 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  north  entrance  to  the  village  of  Wor- 
cester, taken  from  the  old  Boston  road.  The  first  building  seen  in 
the  center  is  the  court-house.  The  next  is  the  Unitarian  church, 
and  the  spire  on  the  left  is  that  of  the  Central  church.  The  bnild- 
ding  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  is  the  mansion-house  of  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Esq.  The  large  warehouses  and  stores,  crowded  with 
every  variety  of  goods,  the  superior  style  and  appearance  of  the 
public  and  private  buildings,  the  passing  of  travellers  and  others 
in  the  streets,  give  this  place  the  appearance  and  activity  of  a  city. 
There  are  in  the  limits  of  the  village  7  houses  for  public  worship, 
4  Congregational,  (one  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Baptist,  1  Catho- 
lic, and  1  Methodist.  There  are  4  banks,  the  Worcester,  the  Central, 
the  Quinsigamond,  and  Citizens'  Banks,  whose  united  cajHtals 
amount  to  $900,000.  There  are  2  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies, a  Lyceum,  formed  Nov.  4th,  1829,  5  printing-offices,  from 
which  are  issued  5  newspapers.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a 
Court-House,  the  County  House  of  Correction,  the  Hall  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  It  may  be 
truly  stated  that  few  towns  in  this  country  **  exhibit  so  uniform  an 
appearance  of  taste,  or  contain  so  great  a  proportion  of  good  build- 
ings, and  so  small  a  proportion  of  those  that  are  indifferent,  as 
Worcester." 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  Hall  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester.  The  central  part  of  the  building 
was  erected  in  1819  and  1820,  and  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust of  the  latter  year.  This  part  of  the  building  is  46  feet  long, 
and  36  wide.  Wings  were  extended  in  1832,  e^ch  28  feet  long  and 
21  wide.  The  whole  building  is  of  brick.  The  central  jpart,  and 
the  land  on  which  the  building  stands,  is  the  donation  of  the  late 
Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.  The  society  was  organized  in  1812,  and 
its  officers  annually  chosen  on  its  anniversary  meeting,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  the  day  on  which  Columbus  discovered  America.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
American  antiquities.    It  was  also  the  intention  of  Mr.  Thoma^i 
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the  munificent  patron  of  the  society,  that  its  library  should  embrace 
as  perfect  a  collection  of  American  literature  as  possible.  To  assist  in 
attaining  this  object,  he  presented  the  society  between  four  and  five 
thousana  volumes  of  Ixx^s,  among  which  are  many  valuable  works 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  country,  as  well  as  many  rare  and 
interesting  specimens  of  early  printing.  The  library  of  the  society 
now  contains  about  12,000  volumes,  and  is  increasing.  Visiters 
can  have  easy  access  to  it,  and  it  is  open  to  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  use  the  books.  As  it  is  national  in  its  objects,  this  institution 
bids  fair  to  have  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,,  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts  in  this  country. 

haMi  ThamaSj  llie  gentleman  to  whom  this  institatioa  is.  so  deepljr-  indebted,  was 
bora  in  Boston^  Jannary  19th,  1749.  At  the  age  of  less  than  six  years  he  was  boand 
apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Fowle,  who  carried  oi>  the  printing  business  in  a  small  way  in  Bos- 
ttm.  Baring  purchased  the  printing  materials  of  Mr.  Fowle,  Mr.  Thomas  issued  a 
newspaper  on  March  7th,  1771,  called  the  "  Massacfmsftts  Spy:^  The  rerolutionary 
contest  was  then  impending,  and  Mr.  Thomas  bein^  a  warm  friend  of  American 
fireedom,  his  paper  became  the  ftirohte  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Snch  a 
course  rendered  Mr.  Thomas  obnoxious  to  the  royal  officers  of  the  government.  He 
was  put  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  was  threatened  with  personal  violence. 
Haying  been  solicited  by  the  whigs  of  Worcester  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  that 
place,  he  privately  had  his  types  and  press  conveyed  thither,  and  the  Spy  made  its 
appearance  in  this  place  May  3^  1775,  after  a  suspension,  of  three  weeks.  After  the 
revolutionary  war^  Mr.  Thomas,  uniting  the  employments  of  printer,  publisher,  and 
bookseller,  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  binding,  he  vras  able  to  accomplish  a  great 
amount  of  business.  At  one  period  he  had  under  his  personal  direction,  and  that  of 
'  Ins  partners,  sixteen  presses  in  constant  motion.  In  1802  Mr.  Thomas  relinquished  a 
prosperous  business  to  his  son.  He^  however,  did  not  remain  idle.  In  1810,  his 
"  History  of  Printing,"  in  two  octavo  volumes,  was  published,  evincing  great  research 
and  fidelity  of  narrative,  and  is  a  standard  work  of  the  kind.  In  1814  he  received  the 
hooorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Dartmouth  college — that  of  Doctor  cf  Laws 
from  Alleghany  college,  in  1818.  He  was  president  of  the  Antiq;uarian  Society  from 
its  foundation  until  his  decea.<(e,  April  4, 1831,  at  the  age  of  82  years. 

Lunatic  Hospital.  ^'  This  monument  of  the  charity  of  the  state  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  eminence  eastward  of  the  to^n.  The  buildings  of  the  west  front, 
erected  in  1831,  consist  of  a  center,  76  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  hish, 
?  projecting  22  feet  forward  of  the  wings,  which  extend  to  the  north  and  south  ninety  teet 
each  on  the  front  and  100  feet  in  the  rear,  are  36  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high. 
This  arrangement  was  adopted  so  as  to  secure  free  communication  with  the  central 
stmctiire,  occupied  by  the  superintendent,  steward,  attendants,  and  domestics^  and  to 
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Wtsiem  view  of  the  Suae  Laouuic  Hospital. 

pennU  the  Tentiladon  and  lighting  of  the  long  halls  reaching  throng  the  vines.  The 
nuises  of  apartments  for  the  insane,  8  feet  by  10,  have  each  a  window,  with  tibe  upper 
flash  of  cast-iron  and  lower  sash  of  wood,  both  glazed ;  on  the  exterior  of  the  wooden 
sa^  is  a  false  sash  of  iron,  corresfponding  in  its  appearance  and  dimensions,  bat  luiDiy 
set  into  the  frame,  giving  the  reality  of  a  grate  without  its  cloomy  aspect.  In  1835,  a 
building  134  feet  in  length  and  34  feet  in  width  was  attached  to  the  soathem  extremi^ 
of  the  hospital,  of  e^nal  height,  and  extending  eastward  at  right  angles  with  the  front ; 
in  1886,  another  edifice  of  the  same  magnitude  was  placed  at  the  north  end.  Tliree 
aides  of  a  great  square  are  now  enclosed  by  these  immen%  structures  of  brick.  Pi*- 
Tision  is  made  for  the  dilSusion  of  heat,  the  circnlation  of  air,  the  supply  of  water ;  and 
the  most  judicious  regulations  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 
I  "  In  this  hospital,  those  are  placed  under  restraint  by  public  nuthority  who  are  so 
frtriously  mad  that  their  liberty  would  endanger  the  safe^^  of  the  community.  To  fed 
its  value,  one  must  have  heard  the  chained  maniacs  howling  in  the  dungeops  of  the 
common  gaols,  in  frantic  excitement  and  hopeless  misery,  and  seen  the  quiet  of  the 
great  estiu>lishinent  where  the  insane  receive  every  alleviation  of  their  mental  diseases 
irliieh  fit  accommodations,  remedial  treatment,  and  high  skill  can  bestow.  Hie  kisti- 
tntion  has  been  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Gamaliel  B.  Woodward  anoe  its 
commeneement.  Its  statistics  are  folly  detailed  in  the  reports  annually  made  by  the 
trustees  to  the  legislature.'' 

A  number  of  the  streams  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Black- 
atone  river  meet  in  this  town,  and  furnish  a  considerable  water 

Sower.  The  Blaekstone  CancU  extends  from  Worcester  to  Provi- 
ence,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles.  It  is  18  feet  wide  at  die  bot- 
tom, 36  at  the  top  of  the  banks.  It  is  built  alternately  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blaekstone  river,  and  passes  nearly  all  the  great  rnanu- 
&cturing  establishments  in  the  valley  of  the  Blaekstone.  The  first 
boat  which  passed  through  the  whole  extent  arrived  at  the  upper 
basin  Oct  7,  1828.  The  expense  of  the  work  was  about  750,000 
dollars ;  of  this  amount  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  was 
paid  by  the  citiz^as  of  Rhode  Island.  The  canal  has  been  more 
useful  to  the  public  than  to  the  owners;  the  amoimt  of  transporta- 
tion, however,  has  increased. 

<'The  Boston  akd  Wokcbstbr  Bailroad  was  incorporated  June  23, 1831.  Tlia 
load,  extending  44  miles  eastward,  is  laid  with  a  single  track  of  edge  rails,  on  cast-inm 
chairs,  resting  on  wooden  sleepers,  bedded  in  trenches  filled  with  stones.  The  cost  of 
coDstmction  h!is  been  81,500,000,  including  land,  labor,  cars,  engines,  and  boildings. 
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BuKnger  cars  go  In  each  ^&reetlon  three  times  daily  darinf  the  wana  noAthiy  and 
twice  in  the  cold  season,  except  on  Sundays.  The  time  is  m>m  21  to  3  honrs,  indnd- 
ing  stops  at  ten  jdaces :  the  fare  has  been  $1  50,  bat  in  the  antumn  of  1836  was  raised 
to  $2.  The  lieight  of  merchandise  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  l^  the  ton,  is  13  50 ; 
ftom  Worcester  to  Boston,  $3.  A  branch  railroad  is  soon  to  be  laid  to  Itfillbar^.  Abont 
a  mile  ftom  the  depot  on  Main  street,  the  road  passes  through  a  deep  cnttug  <^tiie 
alate  rock,  abont  30  feet  in  its  greatest  depth,  and  extending  abont  30  rods.  The  strata 
are  almost  perpendicolar,  and  were  removed  from  their  beds  by  a  laborions  process  of 
blasting." 

''The  NoawicH  aivd  Worcester  RailHoab  Compaht  was  incorporated  Mardi  26, 
1833.  A  charter  had  been  j^revionsly  obtained  in  Connecticut,  for  the  ronte  within  her 
jurisdiction,  at  the  May  session,  1832.  By  an  act  of  this  conmionweahh,  April  10,  and 
of  that  state,  May,  1836,  the  two  companies  were  united.  Trom  Norwich  to  Worcester 
is  58  miles ;  to  Boston,  102.  The  work  of  constmction  is  now  advancing.  The  capital 
atock  is  $1,500,000." 

<*The  Western  Railroad  Corporatton  was  established  Mareh  15,  1833,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  railroad  from  the  western  termination  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester railroad  to  Connecticut  river  in  Springfield,  and  thence  across  the  stream  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state,  where  it  will  connect  with  railroads  in  progress,  one  to 
Albany,  one  to  Tro^,  and  one  to  Hudson.  The  stock  of  $3,000,000  has  been  subscrib- 
ed, two  thirds  by  individuals,  and  one  third  by  the  state,  and  a  portion  of  the  road 
located." 

During  the  first  moyements  of  the  Revolution,  Worcester  was  the 
central  point  whence  the  animating  influences  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  were  diffused  over  the  surrounding  country.  In  March^ 
1775,  the  company  of  minute  men  in  this  place  were  directed  to 
train  half  a  day  m  each  week.  This  company  had  met  almost 
daily  for  months,  and,  imder  the  instruction  of  Capt  Bigelow,  they 
attained  great  proficiency  in  military  science. 

«  nieir  services  were  soon  to  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Befixe  uoon 
on  the  19th  of  April,  an  express  came  to  the  town^  shouting,  as  he  passed  through  the 
streetat  full  speed,  *3>Darms !  to  arms!  the  war  is  bemn!'  His  white  horse,  bloody 
with  spurring  and.  dripping  with  sweat,  fell  exhausted  by  the  church.  Another  was 
instantly  procured,  and  the  tidinss  went  on.  The  passage  of  the  messenser  of  war, 
mounted  on  his  white  steed,  and  gatherinp^  the  population  to  battle,  made  vivid  im^ 
pcession  on  memory.  The  tradition  of  his  appearance  is  preserved  in  many  of  oar 
villages.  In  the  ammated  description  of  the  aged,  it  seems  like  the  representation  of 
death  on  the  pale  horse  careering  through  the  land  with  his  terrific  summons  to  the 
grave.  The  bell  rang  out  the  alarm,  cannon  were  fired,  and  messengers  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  town  to  collect  the  soldiery.  As  the  news  spread^  the  implements  of  bus- 
mndry  were  thrown  by  in  the  field,  and  the  citizens  left  their  homes  with  no  longer 
delay  than  to  seize  their  arms.  In  a  short  time,  the  minute  men  were  paraded  on  the 
green,  under  Capt.  Timothy  Bigelow ;  alter  fervent  prayer  bv  the  Bev.  Mr.  Maccarty, 
uey  took  up  the  line  of  march.  They  were  soon  followed  by  as  manv  of  the  tram 
tiands  as  comd  be  gathered,  under  Capt.  Benjamin  Flagg.  On  that  day,  110  men 
marched  ftom  the  town  of  Worcester  for  Concord.  IntelUgence  of  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  met  them  after  they  advanced,  and  the^  turned  towards  Boston.  When  Capt. 
Bigelow  reached  the  ancient  Howe  tavern,  m  Sudbury,  he  halted  to  rest  his  men. 
Capt.  Benjamin  Flagg,  who  had  commencu^d  his  march  an  hour  or  two  later,  came  up^ 
amd  insisting  on  pusUng  forward  without  loss  of  time,  both  officers  moved  on  to  Cam- 
Mdge." 

On  Saturday,  July  14,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  received  at  Worcester.  It  was  first  publicly  read  by  Isaiah 
ThcHnas  firom  the  porch  of  the  old  south  meeting-house  to  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  On  Simday,  after  divine  service,  it  was  read  in 
file  church.  On  the  Monday  following,  the  event  which  separated 
the  cokmies  from  the  mother  country  was  celebrated  with  Ibimal 
soieiiEKities. 
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The  following  occurrences  took  place  in  Worcester  during  tliei 
insurrectionary  period  called  **  Shays'  Rebellion,"  The  following 
account  is  taken  from  the  History  of  Worcester,  by  William  Lin-* 
coin,  Esq.,  an  octavo  volume  containing  384  pages,  publi^ed  at 
Woreester,  in  1837,  by  Messrs.  Moses  D.  Philips  &  Co.  TTiis  work 
is  one  of  great  research,  is  most  ably  written,  and  full  of  interesting 
details,  and  the  author  of  this  work  is  deeply  indebted  to  it  for  the 
foregoing  account  of  Worcester. 

"'UdMigh  immfaif  oTdtn^or  Iwd  been  gfvea,  confldinf  In  the  Vijaltjr  of  the  people,  their  love  of  orier» 
■ad  ravpect  tbr<(iie  lawi,  the  i^cen  of  goveranient  had  made  no  preparatiiuu  to  •uppoit  the  coon,  lo  he 
held  in  Worcester,  in  September,  1736.  On  Mondajr  night,  of  tne  first  week  in  that  month,  a  body  of 
ei^ty*  armed  men,  under  Capu  Adam  VIThaeler  of  Hubbardaton,  entered  the  Town,  and  look  pwaai  of 
ttM  courthouse.  Earl/  the  next  momine,  tiielr  numbers  were  augmented  to  nearij  one  hundred,  aad  ai 
amay  more  collected  without  flre-arroa.  The  jougee  of  the  common  pleas  had  assembled  at  the  hooae  ef 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Allen.  At  the  usual  hour,  with  the  justices  of  the  seesioDS  and  the  memben  of  the  hH^ 
attended  by  the  clerk  and  sheriff,  they  moved  towards  the  court-house.  Chief  Justice  Arteraas  Waid,  a 
general  of  the  Revolution,  united  intrepid  flrmness  with  prudent  moderation.  His  resoltfteaod  manly  hear- 
faff  on  that  day  of  difficulty 'and  emh^rrBssment  sustained  tlie  dignity  of  the  office  he  bore,  and  oomnanded 


the  laspect  even  of  his  opponents.    On  him  devolved  the  responsibility  of  an  occaskn  aflfeoting  daofily  tha 
ftiture  peace  of  the  community ;  and  it  was  supported  vrell  and  aUy. 


"  On  the  vtffi^e  of  the  crrrvm'  thronging  the  htll,  a  sentinel  was  pacing tm  hb  round,  who  challeii^  Aa 
processkm  as  it  approached  hb  post.     Gen.  Ward  sternly  orderea  tiie  soldier,  formerly  a  suhaltera  of  hit 


ongtng  the  hfll,  a  scnthiel  was  pacing  tm  his  round,  wno  chai 
St.  Gen.  Ward  sternly  orderea  the  soldier,  formerly  a  suhal 
own  particular  regfment.  to  recover  hb  levelled  musket.  The  man,  awed  by  the  voice  he  had  1 
tomed  to  obey,  instantly  compiled,  and  presented  hb  piece  in  military  salute  to  hb  old  commander.  TIm 
oaurt,  haviiiK  Teceived  the  'honors  of  war  fVoro  him  who  was  {Wanted  to  oppoae  their  advanea,  «e«  on. 
The  multitude,  recedine-to  the  right  and  left,  made  way  in  sullen  silence,  till  the  judicial  odken  rsachad 
the  coun-liDuae.  "On  tlwsfops  was  stationed  a  file  of  men  with  fixed  bayonets;  on  the  IhiDt  aiood  Chplahi 
Wheeler,  with  hb  drawn  sword.  The  crier  was  directed  to  open  the  doors,  and  permitted  to  throw  thm 
back,  dbpby  big  a  party  of  infiuitry  whh  their  guns  levelled,  as  If  ready  to  fire.  Judge  Ward  then  advanced, 
and  the  bayonets  were  turneil  against  hb  breast.  He  demanded,  repeatedly,  whe  comnaaded  the  people 
there ;  by  what  authority,  ami  for  What  purpose,  thoy  had  met  hi  hostile  array.  Wheeler  at  length  rsplied. 
After  dbdhimfal^  the  rsAk  oC  leader,  he  ftatffl,  tliat  they  had  come  to  relbve  thedistresKs  of  the  coonny, 
1^  preventing  the  sittings  of  courts  until  they  could  obtain  redreas  of  grievancea.  The  chief  tastke  an- 
awMvd,  that  he  wtiuld  satiny  them  their  comptainta  were  without  just  Kwmdation.  He  was  told  br  OuC 
Smith  of  Bsrre,  that  any  communication  he  had  to  make  must  be  reduced  to  writing.  Aidge  Wara  todlg- 
nantly  reftued  to  do  thb ;  he  said  he  '  did  not  value  their  bayonets ;  they  might  plunge  them  to  hb  heaft : 
but  while  that  heart  beat  he  would  do  hb  duty  :  When  oppoeod  to  it,  his  life  was  of  Uttle  coneaoMcnca ;  if 
they  wouM  take  awav  their  bayonets  and  gh^  him  some  position  where  hecouM  be  heatd  by  hb  kBow- 
dttaenAjmd  not  by  the  leaden  alone  who  had  deceived  and  deluded  them,  he  would  soeKk,  hot  not  other- 
wise.' The  insurgent  oflicere,  fearAil  of  the  eflbct  of  nb  determined  manner  on  the  minda  of  their  fcOowei^ 
taitemipted.  They  did  Dot  come  there,  thev  said,  to  listen  to  long  speeches,  but  to  resbt  oppreaefan :  they 
had  the  power  to  compel  submiasian ;  and  they  demanded  an  adjournment  wHhout  day.  Judge  Warn 
paremptorily  refused  to  answer  any  proposition,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  the  name  of  him  hy  whoa 
k  was  made.  They  then  desired  him  to  foil  hack ;  the  drum  was  beat,  and  tlie  guard  ordered  to  chaifB. 
The  aoldiera  advanced,  until  the  points  of  their  bayonets  pressed  hard  upon  the  breast  of  the  chief  Joitioa, 
who  stood  as  immovable  as  a  sutne,  without  stirring  a  limb  or  yieldhie  an  faich,  altlioagh  the  aton  hi  the 
hands  of  dasperats  men  penetrated  hb  dress.  Struck  wHh  admiration  by  bb  intrepidity,  and  ahrtaddBg 
fipom  the  sacrifice  of  life,  the  guns  were  removed,  and  Judge  Ward,  ascending  the  sbeps,  addraased  the  at- 
aembly.  In  a  style  of  clear  and  forcible  argument,  he  examined  their  eupposed  grievances ;  exposed  their 
fUUu^y ;  expkUned  the  dangereus  tendency  of'flfeir  rash  measures;  admonished  them  that  ihey  wen  piae- 
faig  hi  perM  the  Uherty  acquired  by  the  etVirta  and  sufleriugs  of  years,  plunging  the  comtry  id  cirt  war, 
and  hivol ving  themaelves  and  iheir  fomilles  in  misery  :  that  the  measures  they  had  taken  must  daleet  their 
own  wbhes;  for  the  government  would  never  yield  that  to  force,  which  would  be  readilT  accorded  to  ra- 
apeetftil  reprasentatioiis :  anQ  warned  them  that  the  majeny  of  the  laws  would  be  vindtoated^  and  theb*  resist* 
ance  of  ka  power  avengefl.  Ue  spoke  neariy  two  hours,  not  without  frequent  interruption.  6m  admankiii 
and  argument  were  unavailing :  the  insoKeau  declared  they  would  maintain  their  gnrand  mMil  aatiwfaetina 
was  obtained.  Judge  Ward,  addressing  lumsclf  to  Wheeler,  advised  him  to  stdfisr  the  treopk  to  dbpana : 
'they  were  waging  war,  which  was  treason,  and  lis  end  would  be,'  he  added,  after  a  momoitary  paose. 
'  the  gaHowa.'  The  hidges  then  retired  unmolested,  through  armed  files.  Soon  aAer  the  ooon  was  epeoel 
at  the  Uaked  Aaiea  Arme  Tavern,  and  immediaiely  adjourned  lo  the  next  day." 

In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  3,424  spindles ;  546,521  3rajrds  of  txAton  ^oods 
were  maunfactured ;  value,  $62,182;  males  emj^yed,  34;  f(nnales,47;  titers  were 
8  woollen  mills ;  16  sets  of  machinery ;  326,790  yards  of  cloth  manufactored ;  Talue, 
$360,352 ;  males  employed,  112 ;  females,  113  ;  there  were  18,697  pairs  of  boots  and 
27,075  'pairs  of  shoes  manufitctured ;  valae,  $59,020  34-;  males  employed,  89  ;  females, 
33.  Nine  manufactories  of  woollen  machinery ;  value  of  machinery  manufactured, 
$240,K)00  ;  liands  employed,  160.  Four  liat  manufactories ;  8,300  hats  manufactuied ; 
value,  $33,200.  Two  paper-mills ;  value  of  paper  manufactured,  $54,815.  Oae  air 
and  cupda  fnmaoe ;  300  ions  of  castings  made ;  vahie,  $30,000.  Wire  mamtfiKlory ; 
value  of  wire,  $45,000 ;  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  12,500 ;  value,  $25,000.  Two 
coach  and  chaise  manufactories ;  v«lne  t>f  coaches  and  chaises,  $60,000 ;  hands  em 


APPENDIX- 

The  following  additional  information  was  not  obtained  in 
season  to  give  it  its  appropriate  place  in  this  work ;  we  therefore 
insert  it  as  an  appendix. 

GEORGETOWN. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rowley.  Among  the  early 
settlers,  we  find  the  names  of  Chandler,  Boynton,  Adams,  Plum- 
mer,  Tenney,  Mighill,  Chaplin,  Gage,  Fisk,  Searle,  Spofford, 
and  Brocklebank.  Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  in  his  Centennial  Dis- 
course delivered  in  1832,  says,  "  When  this  part  of  the  town, 
called  New  Rowley,  began  to  be  settled,  I  cannot  say.  There 
was  no  house  for  public  worship  till  the  year  1729.  "  In  1731 
the  parish  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  2d  parish  in 
Rowley.  The  Church  was  organized  in  1732,  and  Rev.  James 
Chandler,  the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  soon  after.  He  died  in 
1789,  in  the  fifty  eighth  year  of  his  ministry,  aged  83  years. 
His  successor.  Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  the  present  pastor,  was  or- 
dained in  1797.  In  1769,  the  present  house  for  public  worship 
was  erected,  and  the  dedication  sermon  was  preached  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Mr.  Whitfield.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in 
1781,  and  was  for  a  while  connected  with  the  Baptist  church  in 
Haverhill.  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing  was  their  first  minister.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Mr.  Burden.  The  Univeralist  Church  was  erec- 
ted in  1832. 

Georgetown  was  incorporated  in  1838.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
very  flourishing  place.  It  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  Parker's 
River.  Its  growth  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other 
village  in  the  county.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  built 
since  1827.  Real  estate  has  more  than  doubled  in  value  during 
the  last  12  years.  More  than  50  buildings  including  shops  were 
erected  in  1839. 

The  shoe  business  was  commenced  here  in  1808.  The  in- 
habitants are  probably  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  boots  and  shoes  than  those  of  any  other  place  of  the 
same  population  in  the  United  States.  There  are  27  Manufac- 
turers of  boots  and  shoes ; — ^Yalue  of  the  same,  $221,900 ;  Cap- 
ital invested,  $99,000.  Tanneries,  9;  Capital  invested,  01 0|- 
300 ;  Value  of  Carriages  manufacturedi  ^,600.  The  ManuliBu:- 
83 
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turers'  Bank,  Rowley,  is  located  here.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1836;  Capital,  $100,000. 

There  are  three  Churches  in  the  village  ;  one  Congregational, 
one  Baptist,  and  one  Universalist.    Population,  1,560. 

It  is  16  miles  from  Salem,  10  from  Newburyport,  11  from  An- 
dover  Seminary,  and  27  from  Boston. 


ROCKPORT. 


This  town  was  formerly  the  parish  of  Sandy  Bay,  or  fifth 
parish  of  the  town  of  Gloucester,  and  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Cape  Ann.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1840. 
This  parish  was  not  settled  at  so  early  a  period  as  other  portions 
of  the  town,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  prohibiting  a  division  or 
settlement  of  the  lands,  for  the  sake  of  selling  wood  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  town. 

The  first  settler  in  Sandy  Bay,  was  Richard  Tarr,  who  erected 
a  log  house  in  1696.  In  1699,  John  Pool  and  family  were  set- 
tled here.  Mr.  Pool  came  from  Taunton  in  England,  and  was  a 
connexion  of  the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Pool,  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count of  Taunton,  pages  141  and  143  of  this  work.    In  1724,  we 

find  15  families  here,  viz  :  Richard  Tarr,  John  Pool, Hardy, 

Joshua  Norwood,  John  Wonson,  Thomas  Dresser,  Joshua  Kendall, 
Samuel  Davis,  Joseph  Thurston,  Samuel  Clark,  John  Rowe,  Jo- 
seph Baker,  Henry  Witham,  Edmund  Grover,  and Harris. 

Many  of  the  present  families  are  their  descendants.  In  1830, 
there  were  116  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Pool,  descendants 
of  John  Pool,  also  many  of  the  name  of  Tarr ;  and  these  are 
now  more  numerous  than  any  other  families  in  Rockport.  San- 
dy Bay  was  incorporated  as  a  parish  in  1754.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war,  a  company  of  brave  young 
men  marched  to  Boston,  and  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  some  of  them  fell  in  defence  of  their  country.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  prize  taken  in  that  war  was  brought  into  Sandy 
Bay.  During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants 
were  frequently  annoyed  by  British  privateers,  and  one  of  them 
was  driven  off  by  a  well  directed  shot  from  a  six  pounder,  which 
passed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  privateer,  below  the 
deck,  entering  at  the  stem  and  passing  out  at  the  stem.  In  1814, 
the  British  frigate  Nymph  sent  in  three  barges,  and  burnt  the 
watch-house,  took  a  small  fort  erected  by  the  inhabitants,  spiked 
the  cannon  and  made  prisoners  nine  militiamen,  who  were  sta- 


lioned  at  the  fort.  While  one  of  the  barges  were  firing  at  the 
Congregational  Church,  a  plank  started  from  the  bottom  of  the 
barge,  which  caused  it  to  sink,  and  13  of  the  crew  were  made 
prisoners,  who  were  the  next  day  exchanged  for  the  militia  men. 
There  are  4  churches  in  Rockport,  viz  :  1  Congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, I  Universalist,  I  Methodist.  Rev.  Ebeneaer  Cleaveland  was 
the  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  ordained  in  1755. 
Mr.  Cleaveland  was  for  three  years  a  chaplain  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  His  successors  have  been  Rev.  David  Jewett,  settled  in 
1806,  Rev.  Wakefield  Gale  in  1836.  The  Baptist  church  was 
formed  in  1808,  society  organized,  1811.  Pastors,  Rev.  James 
Bos  well  settled  in  1820,Rev.  Reuben  Curtis  inl828,Rev.  Bartlett 
Pease  in  1831,  Rev.  Otis  Wing  in  1834,  Rev.  Benjamin  Knight 
in  1839.  The  Universalist  society  was  organized  in  1821. 
Pastors,  Rev.  Fayette  Mace  settled  in  1829,  Rev.  Lucius  R. 
Paige,  1831,  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Murray,  1833,  Rev.  Augustus  A. 
L.  Arnold,  1835,  Rev.  Charles  Spear,  1837,  Rev.  Gibson  Smith, 
1839.  The  Methodist  society  was  organized  in  1832,  Church 
built  in  1838. 

A  large  and  extensive  pier  in  the  harbor  was  built  by  the  in- 
habitants in  1811,  expense  about  $9000,  and  a  breakwater  is 
now  erecting  by  the  United  States  government  for  the  security 
of  another  harbor,  at  a  probable  expense  of  $100,000. 

At  Pigeon  Cove,  a  small  village  in  Rockport,  a  pier  and  break- 
water have  been  built  by  a  private  corporation  at  an  expense 
of  #25,000. 

The  granite  quarries,  in  Rockport,  are  extensive.  For  six 
years  past,  the  average  quantity  of  stone  annually  shipped  to 
different  parts  of  the  United  Slates  is  about  30,000  tons,  worth 
from  1  to  2  dollars,  a  ton  ;  100  men  are  employed  at  the  quanies 
and  working  the  stone;  and  10  or  more  vessels  for  their  transpor- 
tation. 

Isinglass  is  manufactured  from  Hake  fish  sounds  at  Rockport, 
the  only  one  in  the  United  States;  quantities  made  yearly 
about  6000  pounds,  worth  $4600.  The  business  was  com- 
menced in  1824.  This  article  is  chiefly  used  in  manufacturing 
cotton  goods,  and  where  it  is  best  known  it  is  highly  valued  as 
an  improvement.  The  fisheries  of  Rockport  are  the  principal 
business  of  the  place. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  amount  for  8 
years  past. 

Vessels,  employed  in  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  76 — ^men  em* 
ployed  in  them,  about  300 — in  skiffs,  and  worries  about  60 — 
Quintals  of  fish  of  all  kinds  taken  about  29,000 — worth  when 
carried  to  market  about  $66,000. 


Barrels  of  mackerel  oaught  1000.  About  15  coasting  vessels 
averaging  50  tons  each  belong  to  this  place. 

Population  of  Rockport  2738.  There  is  a  Marine  Insurance 
office  here.  Distance  from  Salem  21  miles,  from  Newbaryport 
28,  from  Boston  36. 

The'  name  given  to  this  new  town,  .Rockport,  is  a  very  ap- 
propriate one.  More  than  half  of  the  surface  of  the  town  was 
originally  covered  with  rock  or  stone,  but  by  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  many  portions  of  it  have  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  When  the  ocean,  which  surrounds  it  on 
three  sides,'  has  been  agitated  by  violent  storms,  the  dashing  of 
its  billows  upon  this  *'  iron  bound  coast"  is  truly  sublime. 

■  ''  The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before. 
Wide  rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  shore." 

The  inhabitants  of  Rockport  are  hardy,  industrious  and  en- 
terprizing,  and  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  great  improvement 
in  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  people.  It  is  pleasant 
and  romantic,  and  is  fast  becoming  a  place  of  fashionable  resort, 
for  invalids  and  persons  travelling  for  pleasure. 
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